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-TO 



S|e %ijSg^ ,;j^. % ;lIorl> Ipls^AP >^ .1i9^am|^8iir. 



Vt Lord, 

,Aa MX old Bogbaaan, in your Lordabip^s 

iimi^, jand.&r the last ten years it. Curate .in,the chief city of 

jonr dioces^y I. not tumatiirally looked to jour Xordshk) for 

.comitenance and. support in the work I proposed to poUish. 

1)oiihtfol ,wheiher,,in the dischar^ of a SmL duty, J should 

.not he incurring a sreater ri^.than the nteansof my positign 

would juati^, J ,felt cheered and eucouniged hjthe warn 

interest whida your Xiordship ;at once evinced in the undev- 

takiog; imd now gratefiiUy tender you my best thanks for the 

readiness witii which <yon allowed your .name ,to aK)ear m 

GODfiection with the work. 

JFor.ihe infimnation of jour Lordship, and that of xeadecs 
in j;eneial, Lmiay here take the opportunity of briiBfly atating 
that jSbe object of the author, in the following ipages, is to 
shew,. in ihe first; j>lace,.how Ihe German peojJe, under their 
^eftain.Arminiu£|, and his successors, first withstood, aud 
jheh . repelled the advance of iQie Bomacn .«rms towaids the 
.Shini^ uiltil, advanciug .from that boundary they, .in their 
turn, became .the aggressors, .and had finally established 
themselves in every province of the Western Empire ; and, 
secondly, to give a'life-^fike pietco^ of those social habits, and 
legal ana constitutional customs, which have had so great aU 
imuence lUDon 'Oor own nrades isS lifi^, .fkoughts, prmciiples. 



TTith regard to the pains and research bestowed upon the 
work, I mow not that I can covnwgr.A better >idBa;io. the 
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reader than hj ^vin^ the anthor's own acconnt of liis labours. 
In a letter to a mend upon the subject, written from Heidel- 
burg, shortly before his death, he says — ^^ I have learnt much 
durmg the last four years, at the price of great labour ; the 
labour, perhaps, has preserved my life thus far. I proceed 
in my task without intermission ; out when I look back I am 
astonished at the slowness of my progress, and despair of 
being able to complete a tolerably full account of the earliest 
history, and of the legal and constitutional customs of Ger- 
many. The more I read, the more I find to read, and^to 
examine. It takes so long to search the QueiUen, so long ^ to 
compare them and weigh tfieir credit, to consider their bear- 
ings and partialities, to pick out a clue from an accidental 
admission, to reflect, select, reject, compress, to wait and 
ponder tlU I see. my way, takes away an kmazing deal of 
time. What I do, 1 wish to do substaiitially, that it may be 
quoted hereafter as an authority. I try to clear up facts, 
localities, but above all, ^dates. When there is discrepancy 
amon^ sources, I quote them and examine them, pomting 
out me doubtfiil, and giving reasons for the preference. 
When there is doubt, I state it. I will not make a shallow 
book, if I can make a good one after my own views. It will 
make its way, though 1 leave it behind me." 

That this prediction may be fulfilled is the earnest desire 
and prayer of his son, who has now, by its publication, done 
what in him lay to contribute to such a result. The text I have 
given in extensoy as it stands in the manuscript, but regret to 
add that I have been obliged to withhold the many valuable 
notes which accompany it, on account of the great additional 
expense that would have been incurred by their publication. 
Trusting, however, that the intrinsic merit of the work itself, 
together with the daily and hourly increasing importance of 
German affairs and politics, may oe sufficient to secure for it 
a favourable reception at the hands of a discerning public 

I have the honour to be, my Lord^ 
Your Lordship's 
Very obliged and obedient servant, 

FEANOIS SMITH. ' 

ManchtiUr^ July 25, 1860. , * 
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§XtiX0aJ(Xta01X. 

It is a memorable circumstance in the world's history, that Germany 
should be the only European land which withstood the arms of the 
Bomans — ^that the Ehine should be destined to restrain the power 
which the ocean itself had not bounded. (Flor. Epit., lib. iv. 12, 89.) 
Notwithstanding the rudeness and poverty of the country, Rome 
had powerful inducements to undertake its conquest. Its situation 
between Thrace, Italy and Gaul ; the warlike and restless character 
of the inhabitants, which made them dangerous neighbours to the 
Danube and the' Ehine ; the reproach to ihe lords of the world in 
leaving a hostile people unsubdued ; the very necessity, inherent in 
a military power, of continually advancing : for where conquest stops 
decay begins : all these motives almost compelled the Eomans to 
attempt the subjugation of Germany. From the days of Julius 
CsBsar the necessity had been foreseen, and information respecting 
the country and the people had been diligently collected. And 
though the great world-conflict interfered for a time to prevent 
more than partial aggression, the systematic conquest was begun 
with the accession of Augustus to supreme authority. For more 
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dum half A oentozy after Cffsai's fiist passage of ihe Rhine was 
ibe eonteat canied on with a greater or ksa di^iree of Tigour ; the 
people npcfa its borderB were giadaallj snbjiigated, the Empire was 
eoDstaoH J extending itself deeper into the hfiwrt of the country, the 
Eagles had appeared on the Elbe, and the distnct between the Rhine, 
tiie Weser, and the Maine, b^an to assume the form of a Roman 
proTinee, when the whole hbuc of Roman power in Crermany was 
destroyed in a single day by the genios of a single man. That man 
was Ammmis — a name which is the Latinized form of Aimin, or 
more properly Herman, a chieftain or pdnce of the Ghemsci, dwelling 
on the bfmks of the Weser. At this distance of time, the notices 
to be foond in the ancient historians respecting Aimin and his history, 
are ndther abnndant nor satis&ctory; bnt it is no nngratefiil tadc 
to oolleet from the ancient historians the fragments relating to a 
atmggle which inrolred the independence of G^ermany and p^aps 
the existence of those free principles of goyemment — popnlar legis- 
lation and popular admimstration of law — of which Gennany was the 
birthplace and the cradle. It is difficult to conceiye that these could 
hare sarvired, had the ancestors of the Anglo-Saxons been, like the 
Ctauls, thoroughly snbdned to the despotism of Roman law ; or to 
flToid the thought, that the conqnest of Germany by the Romans 
might hare chang^ the destinies of mankind. 

The Germany of the Roman writers was bomided on the west 
bj the Rhine, which separated it from (jaul ; on the south by the 
Dannbe, between which riyer and Italy dwelt the Rh»tians, Pan- 
nonians, and Alpine tribes, supposed to be of Celtic race ; to the 
west were the Hayi, whose limits are less posiliyely defined by 
Tacitus, as mountains and mutual apprehension ; while on the north 
mnd the north-west, the country was bounded by the ocean. It is 
obvious that the boundaries marked by the Danube and the Rhine, 
^e xather political than natural. Riyers, howeyer conyenient from 
their definite line of boundary, as political landmarks, haye neyer 
separated peoples; and in fact we find in the earliest historical 
period, people of Sueyic race settled on both banks of the upper 
Rhine, as &r as the Vogesan range, while the whole country between 
the lower Rhine and ihe sea, was occupied by tribes of German 
origin, who had extended their settlements as far as the shores 
of Britain. These tribes had, unquestionably, in some pre-historic 
period wandered oyer the riyer, and possessed themselyes of the 
fertile, land which in GaBsar's time was known by the name of 
Belgium. (Cassar, Bell. Gall., y. 12.) Cassar mentions a tradition 
that a time had been when the Gkiuls had had the pre-eminence in 
arms, and instead of yielding up their own country to the Germans, 
had formed settlements eastward of the Rhine. The tale probably 
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^arose from the £Etct of people of Celtic race bdng found settled m 
southern Gknnanj ; but it is more credible that these Celtic tribes 
Jbad preceded the Germans in the occupation of the comxtrj, and 
-continned there after their arrival. The mun stream of German 
ibik-wandering seems to have set in towards the north. In the 
upper part of southern Germany the Suevi thinly extended through 
iihe Hercynian forest^ while to the south and west lay the Boii, tribes 
*of Celtic origin, afterwards subdued by the Marcomanni, but whose 
name is still preserved in Bohemia and Bavaria. 

Tacitus indines to the belief that the Gtermans were sprung from* 
iJxe soil, and adds, that in their ancient hymns they celebrated the 
.god Tuisco, sprung from the earth, and his son Mann, as the origin 
and founder of their race. A surer light than Tadtus, has shewn 
us that mankind have sprung from a common parent, and that the 
morning-land was the cradle of the human race. There must there- 
fore have been an epoch wherein the western nations emigrated from 
the east, though the course of their wanderings, and the period of 
their emigration, are altogether lost in the darkness of time. Almost 
the whole of our own historical knowledge is derived from the Greek 
and Boman sources ; and the ancient writers are silent or fabulouB 
respecting facts which had taken place long before the commence- 
ment of the historic period. Herodotus, indeed, mentions a race 
among the Persians, who were called yepuayioi ; but the yep/iavioi 
•of Herodotus were serfs, cultivators of tne soil, not warriors, and 
there would be little probability of such a race escaping from Median 
thraldom. (Herod., i. 125.^ Nor was German ever the collective 
term by which the people of Teutsch race called themselves. The 
surest evidence of ihe relationship of the Germans and Persians is 
to be found in the analogies of language. Language is the true 
criterion of the afi&nity of peoples. A certain degree of afiOnitj 
may be traced in all languages ; many Teutonic words are common 
to the Celtic, the Sclavonic, the Persian, and the Sanscrit ; many to 
the Latin and the Greek ; others again may be found in the Semitic 
tongues, and a few western roots may be traced in the greater 
number of barbarian languages; in most of these languages the 
analogies are limited to single words, and are comparatively few in 
number, while in the Persian, out of 12,000 pure Persic words con- 
tained in the language, more than 4,000 are pure Overman, and there 
is moreover such a general afQnity of spirit and construction in the 
two languages, that it is impossible to question their common origin. 
The Sanscrit, again, stands to both in so remarkable a relation, that 
it must be regarded as the parent of both. But here research ter- 
minates. The time, the causes, the circumstances of the separation 
remain in darkness. We must be content to know that a time has 
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been when thej were identical, and, thongli we want no additional 
proofs of the anthenticitj of sacred history, wonder at the strange 
coincidences which modem philological inquiries bring forward as 
eridence of its tmth. 

The inhabitants whom the Bomans fonnd on the eastern banks of 
the Bhine were known to them nnder the general appellation of 
Germans ; among themselyes they were more commonly designated 
by the names of their particular tribes or nations. The word 
/' German " is not Boman, neither is it the Celtic or Teutonic 
designation of the people. Tacitus relates that it was said to be a 
name of no antiquity, but that the people who. first passed the 
Bhine and expelled the Gauls were sometimes called Tungri, some- 
times Germani; and that, the name of the nation prevailing over the 
name of the race, all were known by the name which had first been 
assumed by the conqueror for terror, and were called Germans^ 
Tacitus speaks the truth, without being aware of its true explana- 
tion ; which, notwithstanding, is extremely simple. The Wehrmen of 
the Tungri — according to Gallic pronunciation, Germen — ^were the 
warriors — ^those who bore arms, who would be the first to cross the 
river, and come into collision with the Gauls. With the latter, the 
cry — " The Wehrmen, or Germen, are here," would be a word of 
terror. Every separate tribe or nation among the Teutsch had, of 
course, its Wehrmen. The Gauls dreaded them as Wehrmen; 
their confederacies were confederacies of Wehrmen ; and thus the 
Tvord, in Caesar's day, had become that under which they were 
generally known. The collective name of the whole race was 
"Teut;" the particular designation of each nation was derived 
from geographical accidents, or from fancied, or imputed qualities. 
The source of many of these designations is irrecoverably lost; 
yet, the name of the Sigambri may be traced from their residence 
on the Sieg. The Saxons derived a designation from the Sabs ; 
Marsi are the heroic people; Hurmunduri mean the illustrious 
Thuringian warriors ; Longbeards requires no explanation, though 
the Saga of Frigga speaks of passing long-haired women upon 
Odin for bearded men. It was natural that the kingdoms afterwards 
founded by these various nations in Boman Europe should be known 
by their peculiar names, not by that of the whole race, which would 
afford no distinction ; but, in their own land, the Germans have 
been invariably distinguished by the words — Thiudisc, Theodisc, 
Dudoik, Diidsch, Deutsch, Teutsch; adjectives proceeding from 
Teut. More than 400 years before Tacitus, had Pytheas, in a 
voyage from Marseilles, undertaken for purposes of science and 
discovery, come into contact with the Teuton, without being aware 
that it was the name of the whole people, not that of a particular 
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tribe. In the same maimer, the Teutones are coupled bj the 
Bomans with the Cimbri, as tribes coming from the north of 
Germany. In the jear 279 b.o. the Cimbri and Teii^tones appear 
on the Italian side of the Alps; and again in the year 115 b.g. ; 
when they excited terror in Bome itself^ and were only extirpate<^ 
by Marias, after one of the most sanguinary wars recorded in 
history. 

(Germany is described as a country under a gloomy sky, rude, dismal 
in aspect and cultiyation ; either covered with wood, or foul with 
marsh (Tacit. Germ., i. 5; de Sit. Orbis, lib. iii.) ; more humid than 
Gaul, more stormy than Noricum and Pannonia; tolerably fertile, but 
unfavourable to fruit-trees ; productive in flocks, though often of 
stinted growth ; its greatest and most valued riches consisting in its 
herds of cattle. The actual acquaintance of the Bomans, however, 
was, to a great degree, limited to that portion of the land which lay 
between the Bhine, the Elbe, the Main, and the ocean; and of 
parts of this division, even of that between the Main and the Lippe, 
they knew little beyond the course of the rivers. All knowledge 
of the remoter districts could only be acquired from the vague 
reports of travelling merchants, adventurers, or captives. The 
south of Germany was almost entirely unknown to them. They 
appear rarely to have ventured over the Danube, and never to have 
penetrated the range between that river and the Harz. The whole 
region southward of the Main, beginning in the west, near the 
borders of the Baurad and Nemetes on the Bhine, from Basel to 
8peyer, and stretching to the east further than human information 
extended, was supposed by the Bomans, in Gaesar^s time, to be 
occupied by the vast and vague Hercynian forest, which popular 
credulity peopled with monstrous animals, and made synonymous 
with horrors. They little knew what rich and fertile plains — ^what 
green, delicious valleys — ^what sunny hills, now rich with the glow- 
ing vine, were concealed by the Suabian forests, which presented so 
dark and repulsive an exterior. Their practical knowledge was 
confined, for the most part, to the district northward of the Lippe ; 
end it cannot be denied, that to that portion of the country the 
description of Tacitus is perfectiy applicable. Northward of the 
Harz and the Lippe, extend, with the exception of the Teutobergii 
Vald, vast plains of sand, moor, or marsh, of melancholy aspect. 
The sands, partly occupied by pine forests, partly by heath or thin 
grass, can only be made productive by the most sedulous culture. 
The moor, which lies yet more northerly, is still more desolate in 
appearance. Here the darksome pine forests, which give a kind of 
gloomy grandeur, are wanting; and the fuel which they yield 
in their own localities is supplied by the peat, which, in thia 
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climate, is one of the chief blessings of the inhabitants. ■ But 
nothing can exceed the desolation of the aspect of parts of northern 
Germany : the trayeller maj go for miles among marsh and morass^ 
with nothing to distnrb the Solitnde bnt the crj of the moor-hen^ 
and see little vegetalion bnt rashes, heath, or the nncomfortable- 
irillow. But parts of the land again are fat, rich, and prodnctire,. 
well adapted either to pasture or the plough, though worked with, 
difficulty, and in mild winters, after tiiaws, and eyen in the rainy 
times of spring and autumn, slimy and slippery to the tread. The 
heayens are generally of a greyish tint, which deepens into blue 
only in the height of summer ; the air is moist, the fogs frequent,, 
the winters generally hard, and the springs late. If such is tho 
nature of the country in the present moment, we may conceiye th& 
sad aspect it would bear in the eyes of the Romans, inured to the- 
light and sun of Italy, before roads were constructed, ere dam& 
against the oyerflowings of sea or riyer were thought of, or a system 
of draining was practised. In the lapse of twenty centuries, how 
much has been done in the way of improyement ! How manj 
forests haye been cleared I How many marshes haye been drained I 
How.yast a space has been recoyered for human use, and fitted for 
human enjoyments I Land, at that time thinly sprinkled oyer with 
a scanty herbage, now brings forth abundantly ; but the sky is the 
same, the climate still moist and raw, and, wherein the country is 
changed, it is man and industry which haye changed it. 

The Germans are spoken of as being of almost gigantic stature. 
The expression must be taken as an exaggeration, for there is 
nothing in the present day to distinguish the German from other 
branches of the Gothic family ; and, though it is undoubtedly the 
tendency of ciyilization to reduce the strength and stature of many 
it is hard to belieye that, in eighteen centuries, they can haye 
dwindled from heroic into ordinary dimensions. In uncultiyated 
life, howeyer, there is not only a more powerful make, but also less 
diyersity in the stature of incHyiduals ; a fact to be ascribed to the 
necessity, common to all, of a life of labour and exposure tothe air^ 
which is better calculated to giye full yolume to the muscles. All 
precise data respecting the stature of the Germans are wanting^' 
imless the ''septipedes," which Sidonius ApoUinans applies to the 
Burgundians, be taken as more than a poetical expression. The 
fact of the great stature and powerful make of the Germans, aa 
compared with those of the Romans, is, notwithstanding, beyond 
doubt; it is referred to by eye-witnesses as a matter of fear or 
exhortation too frequently to admit of question, though, doubtless^- 
the expressions that haye been used haye led to exaggerated notions. 
9P the subject, ThQ whiteness of their skins, their blue eyes^ and! 
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yellow hair, excited at Borne no less astoxushment than their statnrew ; 
The first of these qualities is not mentioned bj Tadtas, though it 
is by Plinius and others. It would well seem white, when compared 
with the sunburnt complexions of Italy. Tacitus, though he makes 
no reference to the national fairness of skin, remarks, that the whole 
people were distinguished by fierce 'blue eyes and yellow hair, the 
latter so remarkable, that Plinius ascribes it, mistakenly, to the use 
of a certain soap, or unguent, of fat and ashes ; which he yet admits 
was more in request . among the men than the women. Ovid 
•mentions the attempts of the Boman ladies to render their hair 
'' German " by means of unguents. Martial, too, refers to the 
'' Pita MatUaca.'' The light colour of the hair denoted by the words 
— ^''flavus," "rutilus," "rufus," "auricomus," ^aySd^j icpvtroeii^^ 
inf^6£, which probably comprehended all shades, from flaxen 
to red, was a quality so peculiar to the German race, that 
Tacitus inclines to the opinion, that the Caledonians were people of 
German origin, from the mere circumstance of their yellow hair. 
It was long the ornament of the German people, and was celebrated 
in the songs of the poets down to the destruction of native poetry 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The habits of the people 
were warlike ; their fierce blue eyes are described as being terrible 
in battle. The Belgian Germans were the most formidable opponents 
whom Caesar encountered ; and in their own land, on the right bank 
of the Bhine, the Germans were never conquered. Those who 
served in the Boman armies, were pre-eminent on every occasion : 
their valour is the frequent theme of the Boman historians. Their 
arms naturally depended upon the wealth and quality of the warrior, 
but the '^ framea,'' a long lance, with a taper, sharp point, fitted 
both for close and distant combat, appears to have been the actual 
weapon. To him who could afford it, a war-horse was indispensable ; 
also a ^^firamea,** a sword, a shield — often made of wicker or of 
board, painted with devices,— « helmet, and sometimes, but rarely, 
a coat of mail. Polished armour, however, would, of course, 
supersede the original nakedness, in proportion to the peoples* 
intercourse with Bome. Those who could not attain the distinctions 
of horse and armour, fought on foot, clothed in hides, with the. 
'< framea," or such clubs or missiles as they could procure. The . 
German horse were particularly celebrated. The riders used neither 
saddle nor stirrup, and were accustomed to alight at pleasure, and 
fight on foot, when necessity required it. They had little artificial 
discipline, but fought by clans and families, a custom which may be 
still recognised in ihe middle ages, when every senior headed his 
peculiar vassals ; it was only broken up by the revival of Boman 
discipline. Hence it arose that the voices of women and ohildrea 
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night often be heard m their camps ; it was no nnnsnal thing for 
the wife to accompany her husband to the war, to take part in hia 
straggles, and to be the holiest witness and rewarder of his valonr. 
In domestic life, the Germans were remarkable for a kind and social 
temper, which made even slavery tolerable;- and for a singular 
pnritj of life. Nowhere did marriage assume such a high and holy 
character; nowhere were women so honoured, and nowhere hare 
they so nobly justified the confidence reposed in them. There was, 
in German eyes, something sacred in woman. It was her part to 
minister refreshments and exhortations to the warrior in the field. 
Careless of danger, they dressed the wounded, and tended the last 
moments of the dying. " Those who were wounded," says Tacitus, 
*^ were dressed and tended by their wiyes and mothers, who neyer 
shrank from the ministry of loye.*' 

The ancient German religion appears to have been essentially the 
same as that of the Goths of Scandinayia ; but while the Icelandic 
luminaries shed a lustre oyer the rites and religious customs of the 
north, scarcely the yestige of a notice can be found in the ancient 
(German writers respecting the mythology of their country. If 
authorities were altogether wanting, we could with difficulty ayoid 
the conclusion of the identity of the Northern and (Jerman super- 
stitions. A common language necessarily leads to the inference of 
a common origin and common rites. The days of the week con- 
secrated in each land to the same diyinities, the Sun, the Moon, 
Tys, Frega, claim in both countries the same peculiar days, and 
the Wodensday of the Germans is the Odinstage of the people of 
the north. Woden, indeed, in Germany has been compelled, by more 
potent priestcraft, to resign the fourth day, which has become 
'' Mittwoche," but the pious endeayours of the Icelandic clergy to 
conyert it into Midylkudagr, haye hitherto been rewarded by 
inadequate success. The want of letters in times of German pagan- 
ism would, necessarily, be adyerse to the preseryation of ancient 
customs, and upon the introduction of Christianity, there was no 
Soemundr to collect the expiring traditions. The old songs which 
Charlemagne is said to haye collected and taught his children, were 
regarded as Deyilsworks (Teufelswerke) by his unfortunate successor, 
and destroyed as yestiges of idolatry, l^ere are to be found, not- 
withstanding, scattered in the ancient chronicles, a few references to 
the old superstitions, among the most remarkable of which is a 
Saxon formel of idol renunciation, of the time of Pippin, about 743, 
in which the catechist is made to renounce " Thunaer, unde Wodan, 
nnde Saxnote." That the Wodan of the formel, yariously written 
Wnotan by the^ Baxons, Guotan, or Wrotan by the Lombards, is 
the same god with the Odin of the Edda and. the Otibinus of Saxo, 
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18 dear from Adam of Bremen, who, in his description of the temple 
of Upsala, speaks of three great gods whose statues were within it : 
Thor, Wodan, and Fricco. Thunaer, Thonar, Donar, Thor, are the 
same word, the latter being only a contraction of the former. The 
Fricco of Adam of Bremen, Freyr, Fro, the god of fertility, he 
who gives smishine and rain, has giyen place in the fbrmel to 
Saxnote, a local divinity which appeared to the Romans as Hercules, 
but of which little has been preserved but the name. If we except 
the names of localities in which the appellations of these divinities 
may be traced, as the Wuodensberg in Hesse, mentioned in the Hfe 
of St. Bonifacius ; Gudenesberg, now Godsberg, by Bonn ; Wednes- 
iDury in Staffordshire, Woodnesborough in Kent, Donnersted in 
Brunswick, the Donnersberg near Worms, (in the same manner may 
he found Torslunde in Denmark, Thorsbiorg in Norway, Tosinge 
(Thors eng^) in Sweden), little more remains in German history 
upon the subject of German mythology. All fuller accounts of its 
divinities, all details respecting their worship, must be sought in 
Snorro or Soemundr. 

Wherever the Romans established themselves, they generally, 
^th a happy self-complacency, recognised their own gods in the 
divinities of the conquered nations. Remarking the attributes 
assigned to them in the relations of the barbarians, observing 
them on their statues, they too hastily inferred an identity which 
liad no existence; their accounts of barbarous superstitions are, 
consequently, confused and contradictory beyond the possibility of 
reconciliation. The thunder of Donar would obviously suggest the 
idea of the thundering Jove; the helm and rod of Wodan the 
caduceus and petasus of Mercury ; yet there was little in common in 
the characters of the Bauer-progenitor and the Olympian deity, or 
between the meanest of Roman divinities and the Gothic All-father. 
The only native names which occur in Tacitus* Germany are 
** Nerthus ," whom he describes as mother-earth, worshipped in an 
isle of the ocean, which is understood to be Rugen, and Alois, a 
doable divinity, to which no statue was erected, but which yet was 
adored as youthful brothers in a grove by the Naharvali as youths 
and brethren, and therefore, according to the Roman interpretation 
could inevitably be no other than the great twin-brethren of 
classical antiquity. The name Alcis would seem to be the Gbthic 
^' Altis," a grove or temple, mistaken by Tacitus for the name of 
the divinity. Nerthus, which, upon arbitrary and unnecessary 
grounds, was altered by Rhenanus into " Herthus," and afterwards 
by Emesti and Oberlin into *' Hertha," is described as being drawn 
about in a covered waggon. " Happy the day of her coming, and 
joyful the place honoured by her approach. There were then no 
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wars, no arms ; every sword was slieaihed. Then only were peace 
and rest known, then only deemed a blessing/' Thns, too, in 
Sweden, in the beginning of spring, was Freyr or Freya, the giver of 
fertility, drawn abont in procession in a covered waggon, and received 
everywhere with prayer and festival. Bnt with this coincidence 
all resemblance between Heiihns and the northern divinity ceases. 

Caesar was informed that the Germans worshipped only sncht 
divinities as were perceptible to the senses, whose propitious power 
was felt, as the Snn, the Moon, and Vnlcan, by which he means 
the divinity of fire. (Caesar, Bell. Gall., vi. 21.) The writer's 
acquaintance with German habits was necessarily superficial, nor 
woidd his enquiries be directed to subjects to which he himself was 
supremely indifferent, but his Vulcan naturally reminds us of the 
northern ^' Lold" ; though, to the most minute investigators, there is 
not the slightest allusion to '' Lold " to be found in the traditions 
of Germany. Tacitus states that of all the gods, the Germans 
chiefly adore Mercury, to whom on certain days they offer human 
victims ; Hercules and Mars tiiey appease with offerings of hearts 
only. The jumble of superstitions is curious. The Mercury whose 
service requires human sacrifices, is not the Mercury of the Bomans/ 
neither were they accustomed to regard the thieving god in the 
light of the supreme of all. It is true that in the Hermes of 
early Greece, and in the Phrygian Mythras, to whom also the Bomans 
applied the character of Mercury, there are traces of a being of a 
far more exalted nature — ^all-wise, all-provident, the giver of all 
good, the Lord of the souls of men. This character is applicable to 
Wodan, though not to the Mercury of the Bomans, yet that tlie 
German divinity called by the Bomans Mercury is the same with 
Wodans, rests on indisputable historical evidence. Jonas Bobbiensis, 
a writer of the early part of the seventh century, in his Ufe of St. 
Columbanus says : '^ Ille vasque magnum quod vulgo cupam vocant, 
quod viginti et sex modios ampUus minusque capiebat, cerevisia 
plenum in medio habebant positnm. Ad quod vir Dei accepit et 
sciscitatur: quid illo fieri vellent? Illi aiunt: Deo suo WodanOj 
quern Mercurium vocant alii, se velle litare." (MabiU., Ann. Bened.,. 
ii. 36.) Paul Wamefrid in the eighth century says: "Wodan 
sane, quem adjecta litera ' Gwodan' (Longebardi) dixerunt, ipse 
est qui apud Bomanos Mercnrius didtur, et ab universis Germaniso 
gentibus ut Deus adoratnr." (Paul, Diar. d'Est; Longob., i. 9.) 
GalMd makes Hengist say "Golimus maxime Mercurium, quem 
Woden lingua nostra appellamus." Though there is no doubt of 
the identity of their divinity, there is less certainty respecting the 
ether persons of the heathen trinity ; yet Witikind, speaMng. of the 
Tietory of the Saxons over the Thuringiansi on the Umstmtt, a.d. 
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S30, refers to Mars and Herctiles: ''Aramque TictdrisB con-* 
atraenteS) secundum errorem patemtiin, sacra sua propria yen- 
eratione yenerati sunt, nomine Martem effigie columnarumimitantes, 
Herculem loco solis, quem Qrmd appellant Apollinem/' Hercules 
is said to be the Saxnote, who, with Thunaer, are found in the formel 
iriih Wodan. The Gothic war-god is Tins; old German, Yiu; 
Anglo Saxon, Tiy ; Icelandic, Tyr. It is useless, howeyer, to attempt 
the establishment of a general analogy between the Boman and 
Gothic mythologies from such partial and casual coincidences, since 
in no case are the subjects entirely parallel, and in none are the 
character and attributes identical. But it is remarkable that in all 
the notices of Gothic superstition, Roman and barbarian, the idea 
of a trinity occurs, which yaries in its persons, though, with the ex-^^ 
ception of OaBsar's, '* Sol, Luna, and Yulcanus/* Wodan is generailj 
found in it. In Tacitus it is Mercury, (Wodan) Hercules, and 
Mars ; in the North, Thor, Odin, and Freya, or as it is written by 
Adam of Bremen, Thor, Wodan, and Fricco ; in the Saxon formel 
it is Thumaer, Wodan, and Saxnote. Eyen in the south of 
Germany, where Christianity has been long established, may be 
found reliques of a similar superstition. WiHfrid Strabo, in his life 
of St. Gall, assures us that the Saint found at Bregenz, in the year 
612, a fane, in which were '' tres imagines tereas deauratas." 

The temple of the Germans, like the temples of almost eyexy 
primitiye people, was a groye. Tacitus, the oldest authority on the 
subject, makes frequent allusion to the sacred groyes, though some- 
times a temple implying an edifice is mentioned, as the famous 
temple of Taufana. When the groye contained an edifice, it was 
not a building calculated for the reception of worshippers, but 
merely a fane or shrine, in which might be placed the statue of the 
diyinity ; such were the temple of Upsala, and the fane at Bregenz, 
mentioned by WiliMd Strabo. The Irminsul, on the contrary, is 
thought by some to haye been placed in a groye without the 
protection of a building, and there is reason to conclude, that except 
in the districts exposed to the influence of Roman example, fanes 
were of rare occurrence. St. Amandus, who died a.d. 674, destroyed, 
near Gand, the trees and trunks, '* which eyen then were reyerenced 
as diyine, and the Donner-Eiche, the "robur Joyis," " where the 
Hessian folk, in the eighth century, held both their idolatrous and 
political assemblies, which stood on the banks of the Edder, near 
Giesmar," hot far from Gudensb^rg and Fritzlar, was. cut down in 
728, by St. Bomfadus. (Act. Bened., ii. 714—18.) 

In tibe old Gothic dialects the same words indicate both a groye 
and a temple, but the idea is rather that of a place separated from 
the rest of the Imi for sf^cred purposes. This, indeed, would seen^ 
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to be the original senfie of the word '' temple/* if it is derived from 
the Greek rifAevos, a word from rifjLvuf, to cut off — ^which is used for a 
sacred groye, or a temple, but properly means their precincts — ^a 
place cut off and sanctified for the celebration of divine worship. 

The institutions and customs of the Qermans, political and legal, 
demand a far more extended notice than they can receive in this in- 
troductory chapter. Here little more than the principle can be 
noticed, which was Folk-right, pervading the whole structure of 
society. PnbUc government, legislation, and, above all, the adminis- 
tration of law were in the hands of the freemen, each of whom lived 
upon his own Allod. The common interests of each nation were 
discussed and considered in general assemblies of the Wehrmen, over 
which presided the prince or Fiirst, literally " the first," who was 
generally elected from a certain family, in which was the hereditary 
right. These were the Eeges whom Tacitus tells us were elected 
from regard to their nobility. Common law was prescriptive, 
banded down traditionally from generation to generation; but it was 
its administration by the Wehrmen themselves which conferred the 
fullest exercise of freedom, and the most complete security against 
arbitrary aggression. Twice a year assemblies were held by the 
freemen, in every gau for the administration of justice, and monthly 
every mark had its meeting for the regulations of its narrower 
interests. Each of these various meetings was presided over by an 
elected president, called Graf, Gau-graf, or Dorf-graf, as the case 
might be — a word which seems to have a common root with " grau," 
grey, and like the Senior or Signer of the romance languages, 
would imply in the original sense elder, a person venerable from age. 
Everything in the German political economy was thus popular ; in 
peace, the prince, though highly honoured and enriched with 
voluntary gifts, exercised Httle direct authority ; in war, his power 
was necessarily more considerable, though even then he was often 
controlled by other chiefs ; and obedience, as appears from the 
reproach of Germanicus, was to a great extent voluntary. 

The Germans were divided by Plinius into five great races (Plin. 
Nat. Hist., iv. 28.) Vindili, — Vandals, including the Burgundiones, 
Yarini, Carini, Guttones, Ingaevones, whom he places along the 
coast, of whom the Cimbri, Teutoni, and Chauci formed part; 
Istcevones, the people of the Rhine, who had spread themselves to 
the German Ocean ; Hermiones, of central and southern Germany ; 
Peudni and Sastamss of the east. Tacitus, apparently with a view 
of accommodating this five-fold division to the mythus, which makes 
ihe Gennans descended from the three sons of Mann, -reduces the 
£ve races to three. (Tacit., Germ., ii.) To the IngaBVones and 
IstflBVones he assigns tlie same seat and limits as Plmius, but he 
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indudes all nations eastward of the Weser and southward of the 
Danube in the collectiye name of Sueyi. The mythic division is of 
little practical importance ; the Germans never appear bj it in histoiyy 
bnt we find them, on the contrary, divided into a great number of 
separate tribes or nations, and in their wars and idliances are few 
traces, perhaps, with a limited exception of the Suevi, of a more 
extended nationality than confederacies for a particular object. In 
Caesar's time the German tribes who had crossed the Rhine and 
settled themselves in Gaxl were the Tribochi, Nemetes, and 
Yangiones, dwelling in the district where Strasburg, Speyer, and 
Worms were afterwards situated. The Belgians of Germanic race 
were the Treviri, whose name is preserved in the city of Treves ; the 
Poemani, Coeroesi and Condrusi, to the north of them, between the 
Maas and the Ehine ; the Aduatici of south Brabant, betwixt Namur 
and Ath, in which latter city, their name may probably be traced,, 
the Nervii of Hainault, whose capital was Bugacum, now Bavay ;; 
the Eburones on the Maas, between Liege and stretching towards- 
the Ehine ; the Menaii, dwelling in North Brabant, from the mouth 
of the Maas, nearly to Cleve and tiie Morini — " Extremique hominum 
Morini," (Virg., viii. 722) — who dwelt on the shores of the ocean 
from Boulogne to the mouth of the Scheldt. Beyond the Maas 
were the Batavi, whose chief seat was the Batavian Insel, extending 
from the Waal to the northern branch of the Rhine, and comprising 
Holland from Dordrecht to Leyden. The Caninefates dwelt to the- 
east of the Batavi as far as Utrecht, while the Frisones occupied! 
north Holland, and the country about the lake Flevus, as far as tho- 
ocean and nearly to the Ems. To the east of the Fnsons, along the 
coast as far as Holstein, and southward to Bremen, were the power- 
ful race of the Chauci. In Holstein itself the Saxones, in Jutland 
the Cimbri. The Amsibarii were settled on the Weser, between 
Bremen and Minden; the Dulgibini and Tubantes, between Minden 
and the Ems; the Marsi, to the north of the Lippe, between Wesel 
and the Teutoberger wold; the Bructeri, between the Tysel and- 
the Ems ; the Chamavi, eastward of them, beyond the Ems. The 
Sigambri dwelt between the Lippe and the Sieg, along the right 
bank of the Rhine, from Bonn to Wesel; the Usipii and Teuchteri, 
driven by the Chatti from their ancient abodes, appear afterwards 
in the same locality. In Nassau were first the Ubii, then the 
Mattiaci ; while to the east of these, from the Fulda mouth to the 
Vogelsberg, was the great nation of the Chatti. The Cherusci lay 
northward of the Chatti, on the banks of the Weser, occupying part 
of Brunswick and Hanover, extending as far as the Harz. South 
of the Mail; were the Marcomanni and various little peoples of 
• Buevic race. Among the Suevic peoples about the Elbe, were- 
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reckoned the LoDigobirdi, in Limdberg; the SenmoneSy from the Elbe 
to the Oder; sontliward of the Senmones were the HennandiiiL 
In Bohemiftwefind the Boii, or Celtic tribe; in Monma, the Qnadi; 
in Bileeiai the OothinL Between the Oder and the Yistnla wexe 
the Bnrgondiones; on both banke of the Yiatola were the Gothi; 
along the chores of the Baltic lay the Heroli, Bngii, and others. 
Farther eaat were Sclayonic tribes, while the sooth of the Bannbe 
was inhabited bj peeves for the most part of Celtic race. Of the 
same race were the Helvetii of Switzerland, the Boii of Bayaria 
and Austria, the yarions tribes of Bhietia, Yindelicia and Noricnm. 
Such was the state and general distribution of the inhabitants pf 
Germanj when the Bomans approached the Bhine. 
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iSeyenty years after the Bomans liad first set foot in Ganl, in the third 
summer after the defeat of Ariovistus, (b.c. 55,) Ccesar stood for the 
first time on the hanks of the Rhine, a little helow the spot where 
ilie dark Mosel is received into its azure waters. (Caesar, Bell. 
Gall., iv. 16.) No Roman had yet passed the hioad and hlessing- 
frtiitftil river. From its wild yet not solitary shore, Ccesar surreyed, 
iBnth an enquiring eye, the wooded hills of Germany, conscious, 
perhaps, that heyond their verge would he found the most formidahle 
^Oitagonists of the Roman people. The expulsion of Aiioyistas 
had naturally transferred to him the ascendency in the Celtic 
provinces, and the iEdui and Sequani soon discovered that they only 
exchanged a harharian for a Roman master, perhaps less tyrannical, 
but far more fatal to their national independence. Warned by 
iihe experience of their Celtic neighbours, and entertaining a not 
unnatural apprehension and jealousy of the power and intention 
of the Romans, the Belgians inhabiting the northern parts of 
Gaul had entered, in the year 57 B.C., into a confederacy against 
Rome, in which the Nervii, the Remi, the Morini, the Menapii, the 
Aduatid, the Conduci, Eburones, Peemani, and almost the whole of 
the tribes of German race took part, but which was rendered 
abortive by Csesar's characteristic decision and the rapidity of his 
movements. Long ere the allies could arrange their plan of 
operations, and draw their forces together, C»sar appeared among 
them. The Remi, unable to stand alone, and despairing of final 
success, joined the Romans ; the Suessiones submitted after a short 
conflict,; the Jl^ervii, a more considerable people, occupying the 
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modem Heim^;sOy irlioiii Caesar next attacked, made a detenmned 
though ineffectiial resistance, and onlj yielded after the almost 
otter extirpation of their warriors. Out of the six hundred 
Nerrian chiefs onlj three remained aliye, and scarcely fiye hundred 
men who eoold hear arms snrriyed, ont of sixty thousand fighting- 
meDf the flower of their nation. A fate eren more deplorable befel 
the Adnatid, who at the time of the defeat of the Nenrii wer& 
already on ihe way, with their whole strength, to join them, but on. 
the intelligence of their mishap had retired into their own borders,. 
where th^ concentrated themselves within the lines of a single 
fortification. 

Here they commenced a treaty with the Bomans, but having,, 
during its progress, endeayoured by night to surprise the Roman 
camp, their entrenchment was stormed by Caesar, and the surviyors of 
the slaughter, 58,000 in number, were sold, as a punishment of their 
iperMr, into slayery. (Ciesar, Bell. Gall., ii. 1—83.) The severity 
of thui proceeding spread a general terror among the confederates, 
and over all parts of Gaul, and ambassadors from every quarter, 
and even from the Germans beyond the Bhine, (Caesar, Bell. Gall.^ 
If, 1^) appeared in the Boman camp, sueing for peace, and 
praying to be admitted into the Boman alliance. The Morini and 
M<fnapii^ probably thinking themselves secure in their swamps and 
their remoteness, alone sent no embassy, and proffered no submission, 
and C«iar, who was then on the eve of returning to Blyria and 
Italy, secretly resolved to turn his arms upon them in the succeeding 
iummer, provided time should remain after the subjugation, or, in 
the Boman phrase, the pacification of the southern parts of Gaul ; 
fbr now nothing less than the permanent possession of the whole 
country, and its reduction into the form of a Boman province, could 
satisfy the vastness of his ambition. The summer of the year 
66 B.C. was employed, with complete success, by Caesar and his 
legates in the Yallais, in Bretagne, in Aquitaine; and towards 'the 
close of it he marched in person to the north, towards the settle- 
ments of the Morini and the Menapii. The former people dwelt 
along the shores of the ocean, from Boulogne to the Scheldt, 
occupying the provinces of East and West Flanders, and the 
dioceses of Ypres and St. Omer; the latter were thinly spread 
over the wide flat lying between the Scheldt and the Maas, and 
eastward of the Maas to the neighbourhood of the Bhine, com- 
prising the modem duchies of North Brabant, Limburg, and Clive. 
The great occurrences of his preceding campaigns led Caesar to 
anticipate little difficulty in the subjection of peoples so rude and 
poor as the Morini and Menapii, but these barbarians, taught by 
the disasters of their brethren, avoided a general battle with the 
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Bomans. Concealing their flocks and families in fhe midst of their, 
forests and morasses, they lay in ambush in the woods, vigilantly 
watching for opportunities . of surprising detached parties of the 
enemy, and every straggler from the Eoman army was cut off, 
Boman discipline availed little against this species of warfare ; in 
vain did the soldiers endeavour to dislodge the barbarians by firing 
and cutting down portions of their woods; they only retired deeper 
into their recesses. The weather also, as usual in the decline of 
the year, became unfavourable ; a succession of equinoctial storms 
interfered with the prosecution of the laborious and exhausting 
contest, and incessant autumnal rains warned Cassar that the soldiers 
could be kept no longer in the field. He was compelled to content 
himself with the poor satisfaction of devastating the cultivated parts 
of the country, and burning all the villages and habitations he could 
find ; and then withdrawing the army into the more southern pro- 
vinces, he distributed it in winter quarters among the cities of 
Normandy, which lay to the south of the Seine. 

While the Koman army lay thus, in the winter of the year 
56, B.C., cantoned in Normandy, the event occurred which was 
the immediate cause of Caesar^s approach to the Bhine. This 
was an irruption of two German people, the Usipii and the 
Teuchteri, into Gaul. According to Gcesar^s narrative, these two 
peoples, having long resisted Ihe power of the Suevi, were at 
length reduced to abandon their ancient homes, the exact 
position of which is somewhat uncertain, and after a three 
years' wandering among various hostile tribes of Northern Ger- 
many, approached the borders of the Bhine, where, having taken 
possession of the settlements formed by the Menapii on the right 
bank of the river, and seized the shipping they found there, they 
compassed a passage over into the Menapian territory. One can 
scarcely help suspecting in this narration something of the parum 
Integra Veritas^ which is said to have been ascribed to the 
author of Asinius Pollio ; for it is admitted by Caesar that these 
wandering peoples had been invited over the Bhine by some of the 
Gallic states, and as there seems little inducement for the Bomans 
to undertake the defence of the Menapii, with whom they were at 
war, against tribes which, as he says, desired the Boman alliance, 
it is by no means clear that the latter, so far from coming with 
hostile intentions against the Belgians were not invited by the 
Menapii themselves, in concert with other Belgian .states, to settle 
in their wide spread and inadequately occupied boundaries, as a 
means of strengthening the confederacy against the common enemy. 
Ca&sar seems to have been perfectly aware of the discontent of the 
Gallic people with regard to the Boman government, and con- 
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fidering Gaol in the light of Boman prc^erty, he could &ot without 
anxiety oontemplate the number of new allies, who came with their 
families and effects, and amounted to not less than 430,000 soula. 
An immigration of such magnitude could not be other than 
formidable, even if not brought about in concurrence with the dis- 
contented Belgian states, and when Caesar coupled it with the 
intrigues which he had discovered, and with the notorious fickleness 
of the Celtic character, he could entertain little doubt that the 
approach of the Usipetes to the centre of the pountry, would be the 
signal of an uniyersal revolt. Sensible that the means of avoiding 
« general conflagration was to trample out the first sparks of danger^ 
he determined to consider the Germans as enemies, though they 
had yet committed no act of hostility against the Eoman people. 
Without losing a moment, he adopted the measures which the 
urgency of the time required, called a meeting of the Gallic princes, 
carefully dissembling his knowledge of their intrigues and his 
suspicions of their fidelity, and having, by flattering their vanity and 
soothing their passions, confirmed them as far as possible in the 
Boman interests, he obtained their concurrence in the war upon the 
Qermans, and their aid in its prosecution. In the mean time he 
had drawn his troops together, and early in the year 55 b.c. he 
advanced, by forced marches, across the country, in search of the 
Usipetes and Teuchteri, who had quitted the lands of the Menapu 
for the boundaries of the Eburones, and were encamped upon die 
banks of the Maas, not far, probably, from the present city of 
Liege. Surprised by his sudden and unexpected advance, the 
Germans, when he was within a few marches of their camp, sent an 
embassy to him which addressed him, in nearly the following terms : 
" The Germans desire not to begin a war with the Boman people, 
but| if aggrieved, they will not hesitate to repel aggression by 
arms ; for it is the custom of their fathers to look a foe in the face, 
but never to bend before him. It cannot be denied that we have 
been driven from our homes, and are not here from any desire of 
our own ; but still, if the Bomans wish to secure our gratitude, they 
maj find us useful friends. Let them give us lands to dwell in, or 
sutler us to hold those we have already won. We have been indeed 
vanquished by the Suevi, whom not the Gods themselves can with- 
stand, but there is no other people upon the face of the earth we 
should fear to encounter." To this address Caesar replied as seemed 
good to him. The gist of his speech was, that he would contract 
no friendship with them as long as they continued in Gaul ; that it 
was not to be credited that people who could not defend their own 
possessions should make good their pretensions to those of others ; 
still, if they chose to return into Germany, and would settle in the 
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^ovaitrj of TIbii, whose ambassadors were then in his camp aslinif 
assistance against the Snevi, he would endearoor to briiu^ 
abont an agreement for that object. The ambassadors nnderto<£ 
to lay his proposition before their people, and promised to retmrn to 
him in three days, requesting that in the meantime he would not 
:moye his camp nearer to them. Cassar declined to comply with 
this request, because, being aware that the greater part of the 
German horsemen were foraging beyond the Maas, he suspected 
the required delay was only intended to afford time for their return. 
When Caesar had come within twelve miles of their encampment^ 
the prayer that he would advance no nearer to them was more 
•earnestly repeated, and it was particularly desired, in order that 
they mi^ht have time to send ambassadors to the Uhii, to know if 
an agreement t^on the terms proposed by Cassar were practicable, 
that any aggression or attack upon them by the Roman horse might 
he strictly forbidden. For tins they required a further space dP 
three days. Caesar professes that he was still impressed with the 
belief that the required interval was merely intended to give time 
for the recall of their horsemen, but he promised, notwithstanding, 
to advance not more than four miles on that day, and desiring them 
to return on the next with all their Adelingps, gave orders to the 
iLorse which preceded the legions to forbear in the meantime £rom 
any attack upon the barbarians. A fight, nevertheless, the cause of 
which is unknown, arose between the Eoman equites, 5,000 strong, 
and that portion of the (German horse which remained in the camp^ 
whose number did not exceed 800 men, and in spite of the enormous 
^disparity of numbers, the latter attacked the Romans with sudh 
ferocity, leaping, as was their custom, from their horses and stabbing 
those of their adversaries, that the former fled in a panic, and Piso, 
an Aquitanian of high birth, was slain, with seventy-tiiree other 
soldiers. There seems to be something in this adventure which 
Caesar has not thought fit to explain ; it is evidently not the whok 
truth, for it is contrary to reason that the Usipetes, after their 
•earnest endeavours to obtain a suspension of hostilities, and in the 
absence of their most efficient warriors, should become aggressors 
without provocation, and with such hopeless odds against them ; 
and subsequent events clearly proved that by them no treachery had 
been contemplated. Even from the tenor of CaBsar's relation it 
seems to have been no more*than an accidental squabble, of the 
•cause of which no explanation could be given ; but he gladly seised 
hold of it as an act of perfidy, which absolved him horn, all Mendly 
relations with tibe barbarians, and when on the next moming ^eir 
jpiinces and men of noble blood i^peared in his camp«— and they 
•came in great numbers without either hesitation or suflpicion«-^4» 
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eacplain and excuse what had occorred, which had taken place, they* 
said, without their authority or knowledge, and to treat about their 
future destiny, he resolved first to seize upon their persons and then 
make an inunediate assault upon their camp. He does not dissemble 
his joy at the credulity which had brought them within reach of his 
power, and immediately placed them in close ward, and while the 
Germans, happy in the prospect of a treaty which should giye back 
their wives and children, after their wanderings, to a home in their 
fatherland, and in the persuasion that their chiefe were enioyinir 
Boman hospitality under the eyerlastiiig law of nations, were ip^al 
idly around their waggonburg and over the surrounding fields, the 
Bomans, in three bodies, were upon them. The first, 8,000 strong, 
liad already reached their camp before any suspicion of their errand 
arose ; there was neither time to take arms, nor to seek safety by 
a retreat, nor was there any one to give directions. Those of the 
German warriors who could arm themselves drew up within the 
circle of their waggons, endeavouring as well as they could to 
defend themselves against the Roman troops, who, infuriated by the 
disgrace of the preceding day, broke into the camp. The miserable 
crowd of women and children fled over the fields, they knew not 
whither, and Cassar despatched the horse, the heroes of the pre- 
ceding combat, to cut them down. The Germans, hearing the cries 
of these helpless creatures, paused in the combat, and seeing that 
those who were most dear to them were thus mercilessly slaughtered, 
threw down their arms in despair, leaving standards and everything 
behind them, and fled in the direction of the point where the Rhine 
and the Maas approach each other, not far from the spot opposite 
to Wesel, pursued by the Roman soldiery. On the banks of the 
Bhine there was no choice but the water or the sword. Numbers 
of the Germans were slain in the pursuit or upon the border of the 
river ; numbers threw themselves into the stream, and, oppressed at 
once, by weariness, horror, and the strength of the current, were 
drowned. "With the exception of the mounted warriors, who in 
consequence of their accidental absence from the camp avoided the 
slaughter, few of the victims reached the German shore. The 
horsemen found means, by making a circuit, to pass the river lower 
down, and with the few who had escaped the massacre, found com- 
passion and a home among the Sigambri, nor can it be a matter of 
astonishment that their descendants should afberwards appear in 
history among the most implacable enemies of Rome. As a nation^ 
the Usipetes and Tenchteri were for a time almost annihilated. Of 
430,000 human beings who had crossed the river, the far greater 
number had been swept away, as G«Bsar boasts, without the loss of a 
single Roman soldier ; few were even wounded. Th^ mind is absolutely 
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asiomsHed at the insensibilitf which can relate with calmneefl tine 
naked history of such an act of treachery, such a scene of unprc^ 
yoked bloodshed* What must haye been the state of Roman 
inorals and Roman society, when a man, not naturally cruel, whose 
boast was that cruelty was foreign to his nature, could chronicle, with«- 
out a blush, such a record of his actions I It is true, the atrocity of 
Ctesar's dealings with the Usipetes and Tenchteri was denounced 
«yen in Rome. Marcus Porcius Gato proposed in the Senate that 
Caesar should be giyen up to the barbarians, in order that the 
wrath of the ayenging Gods might be ayerted from the city and thd 
republic. Many of the fathers supported the proposition of the 
^eyerend man, but it was rejected by a great majority, and the 
Senate, far from censure, yoted a supplicatio, a thanksgiying of 
twenty days, for the success which had been youchsafed to Caesar's 
undertakings, and thus added another sin to the black catalogue 
«of Rome's responsibilities. (Caesar, Bell. Gall., iy« 1—15.) 

The war of the Usipii and Tenchteri had in this manner brought 
the Romans, 55 b.c, to the banks of the lower Rhine, and Caesar 
fesolyed to strike terror into the barbarians, by shewing them that 
even the great riyer itself was no defence to them against the 
Roman arms. Many reasons impelled him to pass oyer into Ger- 
.many, of which one was to teach the Germans that the Romaii 
territory, and Gaul and Belgium were now considered Roman 
territory, could not henceforth be yiolated with impunity; the 
second and most urgent was to punish the Sigambri for the 
support and refage which they had granted to the remains of the 
Usipii and Tenchteri. He first sent a message to the Sigambrii 
requiring that the Usipian horsemen, who, owing to their. accidental 
absence from the camp, had escaped the massacre, and reached the 
land of the Sigambri, should be giyen up to him. The mounted 
part of a German host naturally consisted of the wealthier and 
more distinguished portion of the people, and the requisition to 
deliyer them up is hardly recondleable with the boasted clemency 
which had led Caesar, idfter the attadc on the Usipii, to giye 
freedom to the chiefs whom he had inyeigled into his camp. The 
demand seems neither reasonable, nor eyen desirable, and Caesar 
probably used it only as a pretext for aggression, tiie Sigambri 
answered, " The Roman Empire ends wil^ the Rhine. If Caesar 
considers it unjust that the Germans should pass oyer into Gaul^ 
why should he desire to exercise authority on the German side of 
the riyer? " At the time when the reply of the Sigambri was 
receiyed, the ambassadors of the Ubii were still in the Roman 
'camp, and their entreaties became more and more urgent the 
Aearer he drew to their country, that he would crosa the. riyer, or 
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•i leMt 8€sid troops to assist fhem against the Sneri. Tbey 
offered to proride shipping for the passi^gpe of l^e airmj. The 
Ufaii were at that period settled on the right bank of the Bhine^ 
Mween the Beig and the Main, in the district, the chief part of 
which now constLtutes the Duchy of Nassan and tiie territories of 
the free state of Frankfort. They were the only German people 
beyond the rirer which had sent an embassy to Caesar, or had 
soaght his friendship; and it appears that they were driyen to 
take this step from their apprehensions of the Suevi, whose 
boundaries were contiguous to theirs, and whose hostility to them 
was of an immemorial date. (Ccesar, Bell. GhilL, iy. 16.) 

The Sueyi are described by CaBsar as the most powerfol and 
warlike of the Qerman races ; they are said to haye possessed aa 
hundred Qaus. But which was the identical people to whom 
Giesar applies the term Suevi has been the subject of some con-' 
troyersy. Plinius reckons the Bueyi among the leading tribes of 
the Hermiones ; Tacitus, again, tells us that Suevi was a collectiye 
term, under which were comprised Hermanduri, Marcomanni^ 
Semnones, Narisd, Quadi, and others, as well as those which, 
' according to the classification of Plinius, were included in l&e 
Yandal race, and it appears probable that the word Bueyi or 
Bchwaben, which is said to owe its origin to a peculiar fashion 
of wearing the hair, comprehended at that period the yarious 
nations of central and southern Germany. In this collectiye sense 
the army of Ariovistus consisted of Bueyi, but CsBsar eyidentiy 
points to a single tribe, enumerating Bueyi among Harudes, Mar* 
oomanni, Vangiones, and Nemetes. Who then were the Bueyi 
by whom the Ubii were oppressed? Cluyerius, and after him 
Mannert, haye endeayoured to shew that it was the Ohatti who were 
the object of the complaints and apprehensions of the Ubii ; that 
Caesar was in error when he designated them Bueyi, and it cannot 
be denied that the geographical position of the Chatti with relation* 
to the Ubii, to a certain degree fayours the hypothesis. The 
Chatti were the nearest neighbours of the Ubii ; a Chattian tribe,, 
alter the emigration of the latter people, occupied the district 
they had yacated; and if the forest of Bacenis, which CsBsar 
ascribes as the natural boundary of the Bueyi and the Cherusd, be 
the Harz, as is assumed by Cluyerius, that demarcation is more 
applicable to the Chatti than to any known Sueric tribe. On the 
other hand, it is impossible that the Ubii should not haye known 
whether their aggressors were Chatti or Bueyi, nor was Caesar the 
nan to be imposed upon : if there were two nations within thirty 
vdles of his encampment, he would not easily be mistaken or 
deceiyed. It cannot be supposed that the people who then ooea«> 
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pied tlie Hessian land had Hot in OflBsar's day taken the name 
of Chatti, for in the time of Augustas it was their ordinary 
appellation. Strabo describes them by Hke naihe of Xarroiy ana 
Drusus is said to hare founded the Castellum Chaftcrum to oyer-* 
awe them. It seems improbable, therefore, that the formidable 
Bueyi, who were the object of Caesar's inquiries, "^ere Chatti, and« 
if so, the Seducii, Harudes, and other Sueyic tribes dwelling south** 
ward of the Main being placed out of the question by their insigni** 
ficance, we can only look for the Sueyi of Caesar in the great nation 
of Hermanduri and their allies. The limits of the Hermandurf 
approached the eastern boundaries of the Ubii on the borders of the 
Main, and there seems to have been a kind of waste, or debateable 
ground, between the Hermanduri, the Chatti, and the Ubii ; fov 
we find the two former peoples, in later times, in debate over 
the salt-springs in the neighbourhood of the Franconian Saal» 
which accords with Caesar's description of Sueyic habits, though 
it is difficult to lay down any exact line of demarcation. It was in 
this Yicinity that Drusus encountered and orerthrew a host of 
Sueyi, said by Florus to be Marcomanni; they might either bo 
Marcomanni, allies of the Hermanduri, or the Mark-men of th« 
latter nation ; there is no ground for supposing they were Chatti. 
I adhere, therefore, to the belief that Caesar's Suevi were reaUy 
Suevi, the rather because the assumption of the identity of 
the Bacenis with Harz rests upon two untenable grounds: the 
similarity of sound in Caesar's Bacenis and the Melibocos of Ptolemy 
(which latter was undoubtedly the Harz), and the presumed vicinity 
of the Bacenis to the Cherusd. With respect to ^e former reasoui 
the latter part of Ptolemy's MfiKl-(ioKoc is certainly the German 
Buck — Bu<^el — Htmip, mountain — a word still to be found in the 
Melibocos of the Bergstrasse, and in the Catzembuckel, the highest 
point of the Odenwald. But Bacenis belongs to another root, and 
not to the Melibocos, but to the Buconia or Buchonia Silva whidi 
is spoken of by Gregory of Tours, and succeeding chroniclers* 
Literally, Buchonia, or Bacenis Silra, is a Buchen-wald — ^beech 
forest. It might mean any beech forest, but it was particularly 
applied to the extensive forest ranging from the Spessart norths 
wurds, over Fulda on the west of the Thuringerwald. As to the 
Bacenis being a wall between the Suevi and the Cherusci, the whole 
eountry from the Thuringerwald to the Harz was forest, and when 
the Ubii assured Caesar that the Suevi had retired into l^e Baeenis 
ffiLva, they meant no more than that they had retired into the 
gteat Buchen^wald. The Beedi-wald was the boundary of their 
geographical knowledge ; they knew nothing beyond. 
Caesar had his own reesons for resolving to humble the Suevi, e» 
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well as for pnniahing thd Sigambri ; and now, on the banks of tlie 
Bbinei willingly gare ear to the representations of the Ubii* Wii^ 
the view of passing at once into the territory of his allies, whence 
he might more easily attack the Sigambrian borders, he moyed 
upwards along the Ehine to the neighbonrhood of Andemach^ 
where he prepared to cross the riyer; bnt with respect to the 
proffered shipping, he chose neither to place himself in die hands of 
the barbarians, nor was he unwilling to shew them that the Romans 
required no foreign assistance to enable them to pass into Grermany. 
It was a grand opportmiity of aweing the barbarians by shewing 
them the surpassing greatness of Eome in arts and discipline ; and, 
with the calculating prudence which distinguishes his character, he 
resolved to throw a bridge over the river, which had never before 
submitted to man's restraint. The precise spot he selected for his 
passage has not been accurately pointed out; it was somewhere 
below Coblenz, most likely in the low country betwixt that city and 
Andemach. Caesar dwells with just and excusable satisfaction 
upon the difficulties which the breadth and depth of the river, and 
the rapidity of its current, interposed in the way of laying down 
his bridge, and describes with unusual minuteness the structure and 
progress of the stupendous work, which was completed in the short 
space of ten days. Each end of the bridge being fortified, and 
garrisons stationed in each, he crossed over with his army to the 
light bank of the Ehine, and took his way at once into the territory 
of the Sigambri. But no enemy was to be found : all was solitude. 
The Germans had retired with their families and cattle into the 
depths of their forests ; nothing remained but to waste the country, 
and Ccesar, after firing their deserted villages and harvests, returned 
into the territory of the Ubii. There he was informed, that his ad 
against the Suevi was no longer necessary. ^'The Suevi," said they, 
V* having heard of the building of the bridge, had held a great Thing, 
as their custom is, and sent messengers into all their Gaus wi& 
instructions for the inhabitants to abandon their villages, to conceal 
tjieir wives, children, and property in the woods, while the Wehimen 
were to assemble in a certain specified place in the centre of their 
country, and there await the onslaught of the Eomans." It did 
not accord with Caesar's plans, after the first object of his expedi- 
tion was accomplished, to lead his army so far from the Rhine in 
pursuit of the Suevi; but after a stay of eighteen days in Germany, 
during which he had delivered the Ubii from their blockades, 
revenged himself on the Sigambri, impressed a general terror on 
the Germans, received ambassadors from many German states, in 
short, done enough for glory and utility, he again passed over into 
Gaul, and the bridge was broken up. (Caesar, Bell. Gall., iv. 17 — 19.) 
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In the same stunmer, late as it was, Ocesar trayersed the north of 
Ganl, with the yiew of passing over into Britain. The support 
which the inhabitants of that island had afforded to the erer restless 
Gauls, is alleged as the chief motive which induced him to cross the 
ocean. There were also curiosity to see the country, the manner of 
the people which inhabited it, its localities, ports, and approaches, 
— perhaps the ambition to plant the Boman Eagles in a land so 
littie known, and yet so famous in its obscurity. From the mer- 
chants who occasionally visited the southern coast of the island, he 
could procure little information as to its magnitude, its native tribes, 
their habits and institutions, nor even as to its largest ports ; and 
Csasar thought that, though the period which yet remained before 
winter was insufficient for conquest, he should at least acquire the 
knowledge which was essential, and lay the foundation for future 
operations. As a preliminary step, he moved his whole force into 
the country of the Morini, whence he might conveniently embark ; 
and, while he was collecting a fleet at Portus Iccius, which appears 
from his description to be the harbour of Boulogne, he received the 
submission of tiie greater part of the Morini, who gave hostages for 
their fidelity. Having procured, by impressment or contract, a 
sufficient number of vessels, he embarked two legions at Boulogne, 
leaving the remainder of the army under the command of the legates— 
Quintus Titurius, Sabinus, and Lucius Aurunculeius Cotta, to carry 
on the war against the Menapii, and that portion of the Morini 
which yet had made no submission. Caesar's adventure was not 
without its perils ; but while he was contending on the shores of 
Britain with fierce inhabitants and equinoctial tempests, the 
Menapii still continued their desultory warfare, and the Morini took 
occasion of his absence to endeavour to shake off the subjection 
which, under the name of alliance, had been forced upon them. 
Against the latter, Csesar, on his return from Britain, sent the 
legate, Labienus, with the two legions which had returned with him 
from, ihe voyage ; and the heat of the summer having dried up the 
marshes which had before served them for a retreat, Labienus found 
no difficulty in again reducing them to obedience. But the Menapii 
were more fortunate in the nature of their country; the legates, Cotta 
and Titurius, no match for the barbarians in warfare amid inter* 
minable woods and morasses never dry, in which habit and natural 
necessity rendered them expert, could no where come up with them, 
and after revenging themselves by ravaging the fields, destroying 
their com harvest — ^wherever they found it — and burning their empty 
habitations, they had no resource but to return to CaBsar. It was 
now late in the autumn, and Cassar having distributed the army in 
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^1^'^i^. 4f«^«f tM K'jauKih^aL, vr^ i:nsr kckas and e^^ km- 

< MX i/'^ry^ . «uc jta^ lok'MOons <m 'dit GjZBc cxnfil^ wHii time kgioBS 

iihuc Z*//. x^/fiyk. Vj farnirjL. tite pccte xad tiiwifc for las cfmrnimi- 

AAC./Aii^ nfiA/i \i\'yyij^ ht es££jaskxA f :>r t}»e Mcjcmd laaut at Boologiie, 

iA^.:uy y^^x u'-u iht k^rktts a&d sn ec^sil xxisber cf kone. Id tiie 

4i^^4;^.i^'i»>^^ 1144 d^jr>n tczAt Mzzse in kis aJtmrmrr, from lae 

I'/V'^ /•v.*v ^«-»>.r ^A ti>e Gallic dmadcr, lie onied with lam Uie 

ft^A^A-A i'\,i*,*/tfr 'A iht Gtkix prizKCf : m refrartorf one, Domiorix^ 

»» iv/ iu^ iu'/ i;;ix«4 t// tLe Torage, be pet to deatli. Tlie te mp es te 

i*v ^». ixyi'M^/ Mitire to ibe ielaDd of Biitaon agam ofipoeed, and 

^ lajC fj Ji t^t/.'^^j/h^fe nym ikgt fhore ; bnt tlie great man creates liis> 

VW4. y//A Iz/f^yjmf mA ij9dUBi% forethought, dedskn, acthity, and 

^.^;4^/; /^ lie}y/tUf ijTKntxtya all ol/stacles ; the di^B vere r^aired^ 

t<^ Mti4\kt k*M»uAf M$A after haring contmned in the idand until 

Um; ttj/yr^/k/.U 'A th^ KqoiiK/x warned him to dqkart^ and leoerred 

U^Ac fevf/i/^Uki//i^ 'A nmuY Brituh Reguli, he landed, in ihe month of 

h< iMf^^\,*er, Mj/Hiiu in fV/aloj^ne, laden with spoil, hostages, and 

A^^A, VKM. A iu.r h^Adiuff an assembly of the Gallic /states at Andens, 

i^ o'jbfUmA hht UiMjim for the winter. Another snmmer of re- 

u^Mm tU'p^m \mA produced a deficient hanrest^ which compelled 

\mu Uf ^}%iri\iMUi tb^m orer a wider space ihmi was nsnal with him^ 

m ¥^m H^mtH,\,U Ui hU cantLon. One legion was placed nnder the 

4i^/wmmt/i (A the kgate, C. PaWus, for the purpose of coercmg the 

Morihi'f A umtontlf under Q, Cicero, was stationed among Ihe Nenrii 

Mi tiniifUMmt a third wfl« yhced among the Essni, nnder L. Boscins. 

iMhU'hUHf mih A fourth^ was directed to winter among the Bemi, 

m iUtt rjmfiutm of tbu territory of the Treviri. Three legions were 

IkUiiouufi itiiiwi^itsn the Heine and the Bomme, in the part of Belgitmi 

UtUahUM hy ih« IJelloraci, under the command of the Questor, 

M, ('rMmmf and the legates, L. Mnnatins Plaucns, and O. 

'JVfh//iiiii«| and one legion and fiye cohorts were sent to winter at 

A/limia<!a. in Ilia country of the Eburones, tinder the command of the 

Uuf^UiH, 'lUuriuA ftnd Oottft. 

n»« K*hurorio« wore wttled on both sides of the riyer Maas, from 
Nawur downwards, as far as Maastricht ; they extended on the 
rlKhi bank as far m Jullers, and the neighbourhood of the Rhine ; 
OU tlio loft, they touched the borders of the Aduatici of Brabant* 
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l]i« Ebtiroxies, irith tiie Condrosi, Signi, Ctereci, and Psemani^ 
Utere the first Teolonie invaders of Oatd, who were known hj thor 
name of Gennans, being called somelameB Germans, sometimes 
Tongri. Their chief fortress was Adnataea Tongrormn, now the- 
Tenerable city of l\>ngres ; and in this forteess C^tta and Titmius 
eatablished their camp. Xbe Eburones are spoken of bj Caesar aa 
a somewhat inconsiderable people, having become tributary to the 
Adnatioi, from whose yoke they had been liberated by Ccesar, on 
Hie dowzkfall of l^t people. Two princes, or Adelings, Cativolcw 
and Ambiorix, or AmHorich, stood at the head of the Eburones ; the 
former an aged man, the latter in the bloom of manhood. They 
poBsessed the deepest devolion to the Romans, because by them 
their country had been liberated from the yoke of the Aduatici, and 
Ajnbioriz acknowledged special grounds of gratitude to GsBsar, 
inasmuch as he had procured the restoration of his son and nephew^ 
who had been detained as hostages by that people. When Gotta 
and Labienus arrived at the Eburonian boundary, they were received 
ia the most friendly manner, by Oativolcus and Ambiorix, and 
their winter camp was, by their care, supplied with abimdance of 
pirovision; and yet wilhin fifteen days everythiag was changed 
without any apparent provocation. The Romans, who were cutting 
wood in the forest, were set upon, and a sudden attack was made by 
the two princes and their people upon Hie Roman camp. Gaesar 
ascribes the unexpected defection to the intr^es of Induciomar, an 
Adeling of Treves, who was at the head of the anti-Roman party 
among the Triviri ; and it is evident, indeed, that a general fermen- 
tation prevailed among the greater part of the Belgian tribes, who 
were by no means reconciled to the Roman yoke. The Eburones, 
according to GsBsar's statement, had had some reason to be grateful 
to the Romans, and it was alleged by their Adelings that the unex- 
pected assault was contrary to their desire; but the Eburonian 
W^hrmen appear to have entered fully into the spirit of their 
coontrymen, though it is not improbable that the immediate cause 
of the agitation among them, arose from indignation at seeing their 
chief town converted into a Roman fortress. 

The assault upon the camp was repulsed without difficulty, and a 
tally by some Spanish horse, who served as auxiliaries, was attended 
with some loss to the Eburones, who, therefore, demanded a parley; 
for it is imputed to the barbarians, as a custom, that when their 
attack fails, they revert without scruple to negociation. Titurius^ 
who seems to have held the chief command, sent a friend of hia 
€fwn, G. Aj^eius, to the conference, together with Q. Junius, 
a Spaniard, who had often be«Q employed by Gassar in nussions to 
Ambiorix* Ho began with professioas of the deepest gratitude to 
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GaBsar, enumerated the Tarioos benefits he had conferred upon him* 
self and his coimtry, and assured the envoys that the hostility -of 
the Ebnrones had been prompted by no counsel or desire of his, but 
was the consequence of the resolution of the people. He then 
described the limited nature of the power enjoyed by German 
Adelings, and shewed the impossibility of any prince resisting the 
decision of the MaUus. After these preliminary topics, he adverted 
to the true cause of the war. He was not so mad, he said, as to 
measure himself, and his people alone, with the Eomans ; but there 
was a general conspiracy of all the states of Gaul against the 
Bomans; they were determined to recover their common liberty, 
and no particular state could oppose itself to the common resolution. 
That all the winter camps of the Bomans were to be attacked on 
the same day, in order that no one might be able to send assistance 
to the other. That his duty to his country demanded the sacrifice 
of his private feelings, but that he hoped to reconcile his ac- 
quiescence to the general decision with his sense of gratitude to 
Caesar, and therefore did he fervently implore his Mend, Titurius, 
to consult his own safety and that of his soldiers. He proposed 
that he should retire, with his troops, either to the camp of Cicero, 
which was pitched about fifty miles off, or to that of Labienus, who 
lay at a not much greater diistance, before the arrival of an army of 
Germans, which hsid been invited, from beyond the Ehine, to their 
assistance, and which was expected within the space of two days ; 
and he engaged, at the same time, and would bind himself by 
oath, to give him safe conduct through the Eburonian territories* 
Ambiorix, having concluded his address, departed; and the am- 
bassadors returned, with his proposition, to the Roman camp. 

It must be a bitter exigency which could prevail upon a Roman 
commander to yield up his camp at the bidding of a barbarian, and 
in a council of war which was assembled on the return of Arpinius 
and Junius, a hot dispute arose between the legates respecting the 
course to be adopted. Cotta was for holding out to the last; 
Titurius for yielding to necessity. The debate was protracted until 
midnight, when, after a protest on the part of Cotta that he 
held himself guiltless of consequences, it was determined by the 
majority to depart at daybreak. The remainder of the night was 
spent in preparations for breaking up. No treaty was concluded 
with Ambiorix, no further communication was made to him, and 
the Romans quitted their camp at sunrise without the slightesit 
|)recaution, apparently possessed with the strange infatuation that 
from a man so friendly no danger was to be apprehended. The 
iGermans, in the meantime, anticipating from the bustle in the. 
Roman camp during the night what was to follow, had posted 
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themselres arotind a narrow valley stretching between two wooded 
hills, which formed part of a wald, at a distance of two miles from 
the camp, through which they knew the Eomans must pass ; there 
they awaited their coming, and no sooner had the main body of the 
troops fairly descended into the defile, than they showed themselyes 
suddenly on the sides of the surrounding hills. AH egress from 
the deU was cut off by strong bodies of the barbarians, and shortly 
afterwards, a general assault was begun. Titurius lost all presence 
of mind ; Cotta, who anticipated something of the kind, did aU that, 
could be expected from a stout soldier and prudent commander in 
an extremity which, he had the comfort of reflecting, had not been 
brought about by him. It was little that valour or prudence could 
accomplish; for in the defile in which they were entangled, the 
only chance of salvation was the over-eagerness of the barbarians, 
fmd their rashness was restrained by the coolness of Ambiorix. 

" Let no one," he cried aloud, " leave his station ; everything 
which these Romans possess is yours ; but first we must secure the 
victory." In numbers the contending forces were nearly equal; 
in courage they were not unequal ; but the Bomans fought under 
every kind of disadvantage, while the Eburones were directed by a 
man who knew how to make the most of his position. Restrained 
by the prudence of Ambiorix from engaging in close combat, the 
Eburones, when a Roman cohort dashed against a body of them, 
retired, and when it turned to regain the ranks, they closed upon- 
its rear, and plied it with javelins and arrows. In this maimer the 
greater part of the day, from the dawn until one o'clock, was spent ; 
many of the soldiers, including two Primipilae, Balventius and 
Lucanius, were slain, Cotta and many more were wounded, the 
ranks were becoming thin, and all were weary and discouraged^ 
when Titurius, seeing Ambiorix at a distance directing the attack, 
sent to him his interpreter, Cneius Pompeius, and begged him to* 
stop the slaughter in mercy to him and to the soldiers. Ambiorix 
replied : — " That if Titurius desired to confer with him, he was at 
£berty to come to him ; that he hoped to be able to prevail upon 
the people to spare the lives of the soldiers, but, that at all events, 
lie pledged his &ith that Titurius himself had nothing to fear.'^ 
The unfortunate man caught at the last glimmer of hope, and pre- 
pared to seek Ambiorix. Cotta, whom he desired to accompany 
him, positively refused to go ; but he took with him the tribunes' 
and first-class centurions, whom he had about him. On approach- 
ing the spot where Ambiorix was, Titurius and his companions 
were required to lay down their arms. Titurius obeyed, and directed 
his friends to follow his example ; and then, while they were debat- 
ing pver conditions, Ambiorix purposely commenced a long dis- 
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course, dmiBg whichi tbej were gradoally eurroiinded bj tht 
Geimans, Bet upon, anid murdered. A shout of yietory was raised 
immediately from all sides, a^d a fiercer and more general attadk 
was begun. Cotta, wbo had already been wounded in the face hg 
« sling, was slain, brayely fighting, with the far greater part of the 
soldiers. The remains of the legion forced their way back to th« 
<camp they had quitted in the morning ; among them was the Ei^Ie** 
hearer, L. Petrosidius, who, having fought his way to the camp 
gate, and being there surrounded by multitudes of the EburoneSi 
threw the Eagle oyer the wall into the camp, and fell, covered with 
wounds. In the camp the battle was with difficulty maintained tiU 
night-fall, when the survivors, despairing of deliverance, fell upon 
their own swords. A few only, who escaped the battle, wandered bj 
unknown paths through the Ardennes woods, and succeeded in 
<^arrying the news of the mishap to the legate Labienus. (CassaCi 
Bell. Gall., v. 26—37.) 

The murder of Sabinus is a blot in the memory of Ambioriz. 
It is, perhaps, not surprising that German historians, jealous of the 
■ancient reputation of their country, should endeavour to palliate an 
act which has tarnished a glorious cause, and is a stain on the pro- 
verbial integrity of the German character. In vain has it been 
alleged that Sabinus left Ambiorix in ignorance of his intentions, 
^#iat consequently the Geimans had reason to believe the move* 
ment of the Bomans was hostile, and that even the slaughter of 
Sabinus and. his officers was the result of a mistake, from which 
Ambioriz would have saved them, but too late. The first unex* 
pected assault upon the camp, the specious professions and mi* 
founded pretences by which Ambiorix lured the unfortunate legate 
from the protection of its walls, the entanglement and attack of the 
troops in the defile, the murder of unarmed men in his very 
presence, are proofs of a systematic treachery. It is true the 
narrative is that of an enemy, but the facts tell their own story, for 
by no other supposition than that of deception can the infatuation 
of Sabinus be accounted jbr. Nor was the subsequent bearing of 
Ambiorix that of a man conscious of just intentions. There was 
no attempt at justification, no expression of regret, no more pro* 
fessions of gratitude to Caesar; but conscious that all was over 
between him and Bome, he threw off the mask and became its mort 
xancorous enemy. 

Ambiorix was a formidable enemy to the Bomans, from his da« 
teimined spirit and ever restless activity. Over the mind of hi« 
feebler colleague, Cativolk, he exercised an undiluted ascendancy, 
and as warlike tribes ever attach themselves to the most ent^rprisiog 
•leaderi he acquired over the Eburones an ioflueiioe whieh was proof 
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si^ainst years of snfferiAg. At the period of the surprise of 
Sabinus, he had ahready oontracted an idliance with ladadoinar, a 
jprince of similar character and designs, whose party had recovered 
its ancient ascendancy among the Treviri, and his first step after 
the slaughter was to extend still further the union against the 
Homans. With this view, he hastened, with the Eburonian horse, 
to his nearest neighbours, the Aduatici, from whom his country- 
men had heretofore suffered oppression, and haying brought them 
•over to his views, proceeded without delay to the Nervii. In a 
mallus of that people, he represented that the day of freedom and 
revenge was at hand ; that now was the opportunity of satisfaction 
for all the injuries they had suffered from the Komans ; that the 
two legates and their force had already been annihilated ; that by a 
sudden onset it was easy to slaughter the legion which lay with 
"Cicero in their territories, in a winter camp, and that he was 
Teady to cooperate with them in so glorious an object. The Nervii 
listened eageriy to his exhortations, and sent messengers on the 
spot to summon the Ceutrones, the Grudii, the Levaci, Pleumoxii, 
«nd Geiduni, little tribes who were dependent on them, that, with 
•as great a force as possible, they might beleaguer Giceit>^s camp, 
ere intelligence of the death of Titurius should place liinn upon his 
^ard. It happened, as at Aduataca, that the soldiers, who were 
^cutting wood in the forest, were surprised, and the camp was im- 
mediately beset by an enormous host of Eburones, Aduatici, Nervii, 
and their clients. The soldiers hastily ran to arms, the walls were 
imanned, but it was with difficulty the day was supported ; for the 
hopes of the barbarians were bent upon a surprise, and the battle 
was in consequence one of peculiar acrimony. In the night, Cicero 
endeavoured to apprise Caesar of his situation, but his messengers 
were intercepted by the barbarians, who on their side were not idle, 
for they constructed, with incredible celerity, an hundred and twenty 
towers, with which to renew the attack ; and early in the following 
morning, having received considerable reinforcements, a new assault 
of the camp was begun, and the ditch was filled up. They were 
again repulsed, and so it continued for several days ; but there was 
rest neither night nor day ; neither the wounded nor the sick could 
taste repose ; Cicero himself, who was in feeble health, was com- 
pelled to deny himself the customary and necessary sleep. At 
length, finding their efforts unavailing, some of the Nervian Ade^ 
lings, who had been on intimate terms with Cicero, essayed the 
same stratagem which Ambiorix had practised with such fatal 
sueoess on ^turius. They told him that all Gaul was in arms, 
Hiat the Germans had passed the Bhine, that bIH the winter camps 
^>f CflBsar were beleagured, that Sabinus and his soldiers were dead. 
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and that there was no hope of relief from that quarter, but that for 
ancient Mendship's sake, they wonld permit lum to withdraw his 
troops in safety, and he might go whi&er he wonld without fear^ 
But Cicero replied that it was not the custom of the Roman 
people to receive dictation from an enemy in arms, and offered his 
mediation with Cassar, in case they wonld lay down their arms, to 
obtain for them the redress of any jnst compls^ts. Foiled in their 
design, they snrronnded the camp, notwithstanding their deficiency 
of necessary implements, with a yallnm eleyen feet high, and a 
ditch fifteen feet deep, and endeavonred to fire the straw-thatched 
dwellings of the soldiers by means of burning arrows ; a strong^ 
wind partiaUy favoured the attempt, and in the midst of the dis- 
order occasioned by the flames, ^ey again ventured an assault, 
which was repulsed by the soldiers, whose courage seemed to rise 
with the difficulties which accumulated around them. 

Cicero's camp was situated at Bagacum, now the town of Baray,. 
in Hainault, then the chief stronghold of the Nervii. Bayay, at a 
later period, was a kind of central point for the Roman communi- 
cations in Belgium ; it lies at a distance of about serenty miles from 
Tongres ; the great Roman road, which connected the two cities 
together, is still visible, and for the most part in tolerable preserva- 
tion ; it crosses the Belgian Railway near the station of Waremme* 
Cicero had vidnly essayed to send intelligence of his position to 
Caesar, who, contrary to his custom, wintered in Gaul, and lay in 
upper Normandy ; his messengers were all captured, and some of 
them publicly put to death in sight of the camp ; but, at last, after 
an eight days' leaguer, one Vertico, a Nervian serf, who for some 
unknown reason had sought refuge among the Romans, was pre- 
vailed upon, by the promise of liberty and a great reward, to carry 
letters to Caesar. These beiag concealed in his javelin, he passed, 
a German, without suspicion through the German camp, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching C«sar, who from them derived the first intelH- 
gence of the extremity to which Cicero was reduced. It was about 
2 o'clock when the letters came into Caesar's hands, and he lost not 
a moment in sending to M. Crassus, who was encamped in the 
Beauvoisin about 25 miles off, commanding him to break up in the- 
middle of the night and join him. Crassus returned with the mes- 
senger. A second messenger was dispatched to the legate Fabius,, 
directing him to march through Artois to meet him; and to- 
Labienus he wrote, that if it could be done with prudence, he should 
move his le^on to the confines of the Nervii. These troops, with 
those he had with him, would make four legions ; but Labienus 
had been apprised of the death of Cotta and Sabinus, and dared not 
yentnre from his camp, which was already beset by the whole force 
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<of the Treyiri. It was necessary to leave one legion at ibe passage 
«of the Bomme, at Amiens, in charge of the baggage, hostages, and 
pablic property ; the distance of tiie other winter stations made it 
impossible to obtain timely reinforcements from them ; the force dis- 
posable for the relief of Cicero amounted, therefore, only to two 
legions, in addition to four hundred horse, which were hastily drawn 
iogether. With these Caesar commenced his expedition, and haying 
left Crassns in command at Amiens, advanced, by forced marches, 
-npon the Nervii. It was important, bnt very difficult to apprise 
'Cicero that relief was at hand. One of the Gallic horsemen under* 
^took to shoot, during the night time, an arrow into the camp, to 
which was attached a letter, written, for fear of failure, in Greek 
characters. He succeeded in shooting the arrow into one of tiie 
irooden towers, but it was only on the third day afterwards that it 
was observed by one of the soldiers, who brought it to Cicero. 
The legate immediately read the letter publicly in an assembly of 
Ihe garrison, by whom it was received with loud shouts, and sooni 
the smoke of distant fires anuounoed the approach of Caesar and his 
legions. 

The Germans, apprised by their scouts of Cawar's approach, 
raised the siege and marched to encounter him, in the hopes ot 
•CTOshing him by the superiority of their numbers, for their united 
^orce consisted of not less than 60,000 Wehrmen. Qioero was 
•enabled a second time, by means of the same Yertioo, to forward « 
letter to Cassar, in which he advertised him of the danger whiA 
ihreatened him. Cassar was at a little more than a day's mareh 
-from Bagacum when he fell in mth Yertioo. There was a deep 
Kiell which it was necessary to cross, and on the morning after the 
receipt of Cicero's letter, having advanced with extrenfte caution, he 
^perceived the enemy po^d beyond it, along the banks of a rivulet 
which intersected it. To descend with 7000 mm into such « 
position, in the face of sudli edds, was madness ; and he resolved to 
-fortify himself on tibe spot, not without the hope of aUuring the 
tMffburians, by the simulation of fear, to an attacdc upon his eaim; 
<or, if disapp(Hnted in that expectation, of finding some safer point 
of passive through the valley and the brook. The stratagem suo^ 
«ceeded. The Germans, bold by nature, and overweening ficom mim^ 
hers and sueoess, beset the camp, thnew missiles ther^n, in the hope 
<of provoking the Eomans, and proclaimed, by heralds, tiiat ihe 
Gaels and Romans who gave tlMmselves up before nine o'clock 
should have quarter, but afterwards ihe lives of none dbould be 
^parad. Their contempt of their feelsle adversary w«s so great, that 
come began to pull down the earthen vallum with i&eir haads, 
<iiikiam to fill up tiie troneh, wheQ<^ trampets Uew a. chaige, the 
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gates were thrown open, and the troops sallied upon them. Conr- 
founded hj the unexpected attack, the Germans fled in a panic,, 
without a blow ; but a great number were slain in the pursuit,, 
which Caesar, notwithstanding, out of dread of the woods andl 
marshes, restrained from proceeding too far; and, on the same 
evening, he joined Oicero. There he found things almost at ex- 
tremity. Nine out of ten of the soldiers were suffering front 
wounds. When he surveyed the towers and military engines which 
the barbarians had left behind them, he was astonished at their 
power, and the skill with which they were constructed ; nor could he 
conceal from himself that a most imminent peril had been averted. 
He paid the tribute of praise which was so justly due to Cicero and 
his soldiers, and noticed every tribune and centurion whose merit 
was pointed out by the legate. The next day, being fully certified 
of the deaths of Cotta and Sabinus, he addressed an oration to the 
soldiers, in which he consoled them for the loss of their comrades, 
attributing it to the rashness and presumption of the legate ; and 
admonished them that the misfortune must be borne with firmness,, 
since, by the favour of the immortal gods, and their own valour, the 
triumph: of the enemy would be shorts (Ctesar, Bell. Gall., v. 
38—52.) 

During the leaguer of Bagacum, the Treviri, who had taken upon 
themselves the duty of cutting off Labienus, gathered in force, under 
the command of Induciomar, round the quarters of that legate. 
The Maas formed the boundary between the Eemi and the Treviri, 
from Mezieres upwards ; and on the banks of that stream, within 
the Bemish territory, but in a position to keep watch over the 
Treviri, Labienus had established his camp, liadition has pre- 
served no memorial of the exact site of this fortress. Csssar statea 
that it was sixty miles from Bagacum ; it might probably be at & 
distance of about eighty miles from Tongres, and these figures 
would place it somewhere between the towns of Montegny and 
Delain. (Conf. Cluverius, Germ. Ant., ii. 111.) Induciomar had 
approached within a short distance of the camp, with the intention 
of attempting an assault on the following day, when the intelli- 
gence of Caesar's victory, and of the dispersion of the Germans, 
which was brought in an incredibly short period, reached him. He 
saw that the time was gone by, and in the night withdrew with hi» 
forces into the land of the Treviri. It was not expedient at that time,, 
in Caesar's opinion, to carry the war into the Trevirese country ; 
for during the winter the whole of Graul was in excessive agitation, 
in consequence of the victory over Cotta and Sabinus ; messengers^ 
were travei:sing the country in every direction; secret meetings 
were held in every district ; and, with the exception of the -^dui 
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and the Eemi, there was scarcely a single people npon whose 
friendship the Bomans could rely. Haying, therefore, sent back 
Fabius to his former post among the Morini, Caesar established his 
own quarters at Amiens, around which place he distributed three 
legions, in three sereral camps, and there he determined to remain 
the whole winter, to watch oyer eyents, and await the issue of the 
ferment. 

The disturbed state of Gaul was greatly exasperated, according 
to Caesar's representation, by the intrigues of Induciomar. His 
emissaries were to be found in almost eyery state ; alliances were 
entered into with him ; public testimonies of honour and friendship 
were sent to him from almost eyery considerable city ; and he ac- 
quired an influence and authority which was not confined to the 
German part of the population. But there must be a strong leayen 
of discontent throughout the whole country to produce such general 
consequences; and it is eyident that the Boman domination was 
alike hateful to eyery race by which Gaul was inhabited. Inducio- 
mar . did not confine his negociations to the Gallic side of the 
Bhine. The ambassadors represented to the Germans beyond the 
riyer, that a great part of the Boman army was destroyed; and 
urged them to take adyantage of the time to join the Belgian 
brethren against the common enemy. Spoil, money, and eyery 
object of temptation or ambition was offered ; but, warned by the 
fate of .Arioyistus and the Tenchteri, they still hesitated. In 
Gaul, the Senones, one of the most powerful of the Celtic peoples, 
were in arms. Caesar had placed oyer them a king — one Caya- 
rinus — ^but, in a sudden sedition, they had driyen the monarch out 
of their territories ; and the unforeseen tumult had led to precipi- 
tate . hostilities. Induciomar ayailed himself of the occurrence to 
induce the Treyiri to actiye operations. In an assembly of the 
Wehrmen, he procured the banishment. of his riyal, Cingetorix, 
and the confiscation of his property ; and, the Senones and Car- 
nutes haying already commenced, and the Neryii and Aduatici 
being prepared to renew the war, it was resolyed to march through 
the land of the Bemi in order to join the insurgent, Senones ; but 
first, to make another attempt upon the. camp of Labienus, which 
lay at no great distance from his route. 

Labienus had been apprised of the resolutions of the Treyiri by 
Cingetorix, and his fugitiye adherents, and lost no time in collect- 
ing within his camp, from the neighbouring towns,, as many Bemish 
horse as possible. He had no fear for his own safety, for his camp 
was too strong by nature, and too carefully fortified to be accessible 
to attack ; but he was not without hope of being able to strike a 
blow on the barbarians; and he resolyed: to practise upon Iir- 

d2 
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dticiomar the B&me stratagem wfaidi Cassar Had need so successfullj 
inith the Nervii at Bagacmn. The fortrees was beset by the Tre- 
Tin ; the Eomaits kept themselves closely within its walls, as if 
they were appreliensive of risking a batde; and, when the be- 
«iegers had become confident, and careless, the legate suddenly 
threw open its gates, and the whole body of horse sallied forth, mih. 
orders to strike at no one but Induciomar, for whose head a large re- 
ward was offered. The Treviri, surprised by so unexpected a force, 
fled : Induciomar, in attempting to rally them, was overtaken at a 
ford on the Maas and slain, and his head was brought to Labienus. 
8urely there is little that is glorious in such a species of warfare ; 
but it is, at least, a proud testimony to the character and talents of 
Induciomar. It is &e highest praise, that so much was ascribed 
to the genius of a single man ; that the lords of the world stooped 
to something like assassination in order to rid themselves of his 
hostility. The death of Induciomar broke up the confederacy ; the 
£bnrones and Nervii, who had assembled to co-operate with the 
Treviri, dispersed ; and after that^ says Giesar, Oaul was a little 
more quiet. 

The Treviri, notwithstanding, did not abandon the war. The 
relatives of Induciomar, who had succeeded to his authority, were 
burning for revenge for his death ; and a new league was entered 
into with Ambiorich, which was joined by the Menapu, the Nervii, 
the Aduatici,- and almost all the Belgian states winch lay in Uie 
vicinity of the Bhine. Caesar had obtained, through the favour of 
Oneius Pompeius, considerable reinforcements of troops from Italy ; 
and he felt the necessity of demonstrating, by the vigour of his 
operations, the superior might and ascendancy of the B^an arms. 
In the first months of the year 53 b.c, ere the winter was over, he 
broke suddenly, at the head of four legions, mto the land of the 
Nervii, captured a great number <rf prisoners, and the herds which 
they had not time to secure, gave the whole country up to fire and 
sword, and compelled the Nervii to a new submission. Tbie troops 
being again placed in their quarters, he soon aft^ards called asn 
assembly of the GalHc states, «t Paris, which was at no great dis- 
tance from l^e confines of the Senones. The Treviri, Gamutes, and 
Senones, not appearing at the council, he declared their absence was 
'an open feud; and, cfn the same day, proceeded, by forced marches, 
against the Senoaes. The Senones, so suddenly fallen upon, had 
tio resource but submission. By the mediation of Mdmj tiiey 
were received to grace ; Acco, the hero of liberty, was pot to 
4ea^ by a judicial murder ; the Oamutes ^rere idso reconoiled, 
through the intercession of the Bemi ; and Oassar was then at 
'Uberty to fix his whole soul upon the contest with the Treviri and 
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Ambioricli. An hospitiiim had been establiahed between Am^ 
biorioh and the Menapii, who were the next neighbours of the* 
Sbnrones. The Menapii alone, esteeming themselves secure in the 
Tastness of their woods and morasses, had sent no supplicatory 
embassy for peace to Caosar, who resolved that his next object 
should be to cut off from Ambiorich all support from that quarter^ 
and from the Bhine. Sending his heavy baggage to Labienus, 
whom he strengthened with two additional legions, and taking with 
Imn the Senonian horse and the summer-king, Gavarinus, Ihat no 
oeoasion of civil discord might again arise at Sens, he began, with 
five legions, to march towards the north. Having divided his force 
into three bodies, over two of which he placed the questor, Grassus^ 
and the legate, Fabius, and hastily prepared the necessary bridges^ 
he began the work of burning the villages and other buildings of 
the Menapii, surprised a vast quantity of cattle and prisoners ; and 
the Menapii, unprepared for resistance, were fain to sue for peaoe« 
Caesar received tiieir ambassadors in his camp ; granted them terms 
without much difficulty ; but warned them they must expect to find 
hinx in the number of their enemies, in case they ever received 
Ambiorich, or his messengers, within their territory. Having lefts 
Commius, an Atrebatan, with a strong body of horse, as guard over' 
the Menapii, he turned his face towards the Treviri. 

The heads of the house of Induciomar had incessantly endeavoured,: 
by bribes and promises, to draw auxiliaiies from beyond the Bhine;? 
Bepulsed by the states nearest to the river, their ambassadors pxo^' 
ceeded farther into the country, and some distant tribes were al 
length found, who agreed to cross over into Gaul, on receiving hostages 
from the Treviri for the fulfilment of the conditions of the treaty. 
While Caesar was occupied by the war with the Menapii, the Trevin 
resolved again to attadc Labienus. They were within two marches of 
his camp, when they received information of the arrival of the two 
additional legions, and resolved, in consequence, to encamp and 
await the coming of their Grerman auxiliaries, whose arrival they 
expected daily. Labienus, aware of their design, and hoping ta 
gain from their temerity a favom*able opportunity of giving battle^ 
left his fortress imder the guard of five cohorts, and, advancing with 
twenty-five cohorts and a strong body of horse, pitched his camp 
within a mile of them, though there was a river with predpitai^ 
banks between them, which he had no intention to pass himself, no9 
did he think the enemy would attempt to cross it. It was known 
that the Germans were hourly expected. In a council of war held 
in the evening, in the Boman camp, the impolicy of risking a batfcle» 
with such a prospect, was intentionally discussed; and it wai| 
agreed to retreat again on the following mor|ung» Labienus .knttir 
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that the intelligence of the resolution wonld be conyejed,- by the 
Gallic leaders in his army, to the Treviri, and he ordered the tents 
to be strnck early in the morning with a noise and tumult little 
usual in a Eoman camp, and so impressed upon the barbarians the 
belief that he contemplated a hasty flight. Fearful the prey might 
escape them, the Treviri hesitated no longer to pass the river and 
to fight at disadvantage ; and no sooner was Labienus, who had 
sent his baggage a little in the rear, and had begun himself slowly 
to retire, satisfied that the whole were passed over, than he gave 
the signal to face about, and a vigorous charge from the horse 
threw the enemy into disorder. It was impossible for the Treviri, 
in the position in which they were — on a declivity between the river 
and the Eomans — ^to make head against them ; they fled in con- 
fiision, in the hope of sheltering themselves in the woods; but 
numbers were slain, — ^numbers made prisoners by the horse of 
Labienus ; it was a complete dispersion and ruin of the party ; and, 
in a few days afterwards, Treves opened its gates to the conqueror. 
The Germans, who had crossed the Bhine to the aid of the "Lreviri, 
decamped hastily into their own country, on receiving the news of 
the catastrophe; and the adherents of Induciomar, aware that 
Treves was no longer a place for them, abandoned their homes, and 
went with them into exile. Labienus held possession of Treves, 
and Cingetorix, the son-in-law and rival of Induciomar, who had 
constantly continued firm in his duty to Home, was installed into 
the chief authority of the state. (Caesar, Bell. Gall., v. 53 — 58 ; 
imd vi. 2—8.) 

The popular cause being thus ruined, and Boman influence para- 
mount in Treves, at the period of Csesar's arrival in the city, he 
determined to pass the Bhine for the second time ; partly with the 
view of punishing the Germans, who had been so bold as to send 
auxiliaries against him, but still more to cut off from Ambiorich 
the possibility of finding an asylum beyond the river. He threw a 
bridge over the stream, a little above the place of his former pas- 
sage, strengthening it on the Trevirese bank with a formidable 
garrison, to secure it from the consequences of any sudden sedition, 
and, with the rest of his disposable force, passed over into Grermany. 
His coming raised general apprehension among the peoples on the 
right border of the river, and many ambassadors appeared in his 
camp ; among the first of whom were those of the Ubii, who pro- 
tested that none of their Wehrmen had gone to the aid of the 
Treviri ; that their fidelity to the Bomans had never been broken ; 
and begged that the innocent might not be confounded with the 
guilty in his general displeasure at, and punishment of, the Ger- 
mans. Caesar, having made particidar enquiries, satisfied himself 
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iJiat it was from the Saevi that the auxiliarj force had been sent 
4icross the Bhine, thought well to accept the submission of- the 
Ubii, and entrusted to them the charge of making out the position 
of the Sueyi, and the. approach and ways to their country. After 
the lapse of a few days, he was informed by the Ubii that the 
•Suevi were gathering together their whole force, and that of their 
allies, in a certain rendezvous. Anticipating an attack from them, 
he began to collect supplies of food and forage, and selected a con- 
Tenient spot for an entrenched camp ; at the same time directing 
the Ubii to secure their cattle, and bring their property, of every 
kind, from the open fields into their fortresses, in the hope of bring- 
ing the wild and ungovernable people, when straitened for pro- 
visions, to battle at disadvantage. A few days later, the spies, 
whom he directed to watch the motions of the Suevi, apprised him 
that as soon as that people had certain intelligence of the passage 
of the Roman army, they had withdrawn, with their allies, to ^e 
bounds of an enormous wold, called Bacenis, which lay on the verge 
of their dominions, and which, being of vast extent, served as a 
natural wall betwixt themselves and the Cheruscans, restraining 
both nations from mutual injury. There they awaited the coming 
of the Romans. It was obvious that nothing could be done, at the 
present juncture, with the Suevi ; and fearing, from the habits of 
the Germans, who cultivate little com, that iJ^e army might suffer 
from a dearth of provision, he made up his mind to proceed no fur- 
ther into the country, and retired again into Gaul. He is silent 
with respect to the length of his stay in Germany on this second 
visit, and the nature of his employment during his abode beyond 
the river ; but it may be presumed that, though the main object 
of his expedition failed, his time was occupied by enquiries with re- 
.^ard to the nature of the country, its productions, and its peoples ; 
and he takes occasion to draw an instructive and interesting 
parallel between the customs of Gaul and Germany. 

In order to impress upon the barbarians an apprehension that he 
intended to return — ^which he judged would operate as a check 
upon their crossing the river or engaging in alliances with the 
insurgent Belgians — Caesar resolved, on his departure into Gaul, to 
leave the bridge standiug, with the exception of about two hundred 
feet on the Ubian side of the river, which he broke down, and 
fortified its approach on the Gallic border with a tower consisting 
of four stories. Here he placed a garrison of twelve cohorts, to 
^eep guard over the bridge ; supplied it plentifully with magazines 
of provisions, and placed it under the command of a young soldier, 
called G. Yolcatius TuUus. Having thus done his utmost to cut 
off all support from Germany, he hastened himself, about the be- 
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gmniiig of the harrest, after a greater object — ^tke capture or deMy^ 
of Ambiorix. Ambiorix was at that time dwelling, according io: 
C«08ar'8 information^ in one of his country houses — probably a find 
of hunting lodge — in the depths of the Ardennes forest, at that^ 
tune the greatest of the Gallic forests, which extended for more* 
than two hundred Roman miles, from the banks of the Rhine and, 
the bonndaries of the Treyiri to the yerge of the country of th&>. 
Nervii* He sent forward L. Minutius Basilus, with all the horse^ 
and the strongest injunctions to suffer no fires in his camp, nor any 
thing which might betray his approach, in the hope of surrounding- 
the dwelling in the woods before Ambiorix should hare time to* 
effect his escape. Basilus executed his orders with punctuality; 
performed the journey in less space of time than was conceivable f 
and, having seized some Bauers who were accidentally in the fields,^ 
oompelled them to direct them to the house where Ambiorix, withi 
a f(^w horse, was said to be residing. It was by the greatest good 
fortune that Ambiorix escaped death; for Basilus effected hi» 
march without observation, without information being given of his. 
approach, or alarm of any kind given ; he even possessed himself of 
the arms, horses, and chariots. But it happened that the house wa& 
surrounded by a wood — as is often the custom among the Germans,, 
who, in the heats of summer, love the shade of trees and the cool- 
ness of a stream — and the friends of Ambiorix held the Romans 
at bay in a narrow pass, while one of them mounted him on horse- 
back, and the thickness of the woods secured him from pursuit. 
Once in security, he put forth the melancholy announcement to hi» 
people, that the time was unfavourable for resistance, and he de- 
sired every man to consult his own safety. Some concealed Ihem- 
selves in the forests, some amid the marshes; others fled to thee 
sea coast ; and many abandoned their country, and sought refiige* 
for themselves and their families among strangers. Cativolcus,. 
the prince of the Eburones, too old to undergo the fatigues of re- 
sistance or emigration, perished by his own hand, imprecating- 
corses upon Ambiorix, on whose pernicious counsels he charged ther 
suin of his country. 

In his representation of the abhorrence in which Ambiorix wa& 
held by his countrymen, Gsesar speaks his own feelings,, rather 
tiian those of the Eburones. Notwithstanding the general suffenng^ 
Ambiorix was universally beloved ; and history famishes few 
examples of greater constancy and devotion than was shewn by: 
these rude and miserable Germans. In all the extremities of hiSt 
wandering life, he found everywhere support and shelter. They hid 
$im, at the risk of their lives, in their fo]:ests, from the hot pursuit 
of the Romans; shared with him whatever rapine had left them ;^ 
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and died rather thin betray him. It was a btmt after lus life. 
Many a time were the Eomaos upon bis traees ; oftea seen. — some- 
times with no more than three or fonr horsemoi — he still eraded 
Hs pursuers ; and Caesar^ who placed much upon his capture, wa» 
stung to unaccustomed impatience by bis escape. After the failure 
of the attempt in the j^dennes, ^e Eoman general divided his. 
army into three divisions, in order to course the land in every 
direction. He, himself, with three l^ons, undertook to foray in. 
the direction of the Scheldt, and in the western part of the Ardennes- 
forest, in quest of Ambiorix, with the intention of returning in 
seven days. He found nowhere an enemy to oppose him ; neither 
town nor fort which might serve for resistance, but the very ground 
seemed hostile. In every valley — ^in every wood— even in every 
thicket — lay armed men, embittered by suffering and excited by the- 
hope of vengeance, on the watch to cut off stragglers ; and the* 
soldier who quitted the camp was lost. There was no skill, says 
Ccesar, required in the conduct of the army, as a whole ; the diffi- 
culty was the protection of single soldiers, whom it was impossible' 
to restrain from wandering in search of booty. This system of 
warfare perplexed and irritated CaBsar, and he resolved to extirpate 
the race and very name of the Eburones. With the view of alluring,, 
by the prospect of gain, the Gallic tribes, who, by habit, were more^ 
fitted for wood-fighting than the Roman legionaries, he publicly 
offered the property of the Eburones to all who would take part ini 
hunting them down ; and the report that that people were to be 
annihilated, and that all who chose were invited to the spoil, waa- 
industriously circulated, even beyond the Rhine. Crowds of the 
Gallic tribes availed themselves of the occasion, and, if Caesar is to- 
be believed, two thousand Sigambri crossed the Rhine, about thirty 
miles below the bridge, to obtain a share in the plunder. Entering* 
the territory of the Eburones, these barbarians fell in with numbera 
of that people as they were hastening away with their effects, and 
sacceeded in surprising a quantity of cattle which they were driving- 
off, of which the Germans are most greedy. Enquiring of the 
captives respecting CaBsar's movements, they learned that he was. 
absent on a foray with the greater part of his army, and one of the 
Eburones said : — " Why concern yourselves with such pitiful and 
miserable booty as ours, when, in three hours, you may reach 
Aduataca, wherein the Romans have deposited all meir treasure-* 
all the plunder of the country ? The garrison is so weak, that no 
one dare stir out of the fortress I " IDie temptation of surprising 
the fort, in which Caesar had left his baggage and treasure, and; 
whidi he had made his head quarters, was not to be withstood by^ 
the Sigambri; who^ after concealing their boofy in the woods^ 



determined to make the attempt. Cicero, who commanded the 
fortress, had, in obedience to Caeisar's orders, for six days kept the 
^tes closed, and no one was suffered to go out; bnt, on the 
^seventh, persuaded by the impatient desires of the soldiers, and 
thinking that danger, in the prosperous position of Roman affairs, 
was impossible, he had permitted no inconsiderable portion of the 
garrison to go abroad, to cut down, and bring in, l3ie com in the 
Ticinity. At that yery instant, the Grerman horsemen appeared 
before Aduataca, and rode up to the principal gate, which they were 
within an ace of mastering. The whole fortress was in tumult. 
Some cried out that the fortress was taken ; others inferred that 
C/ffisar and the army had been destroyed, and that the victorious 
barbarians were come to the slaughter ; while many, with the fate 
'Of Cotta and Titurius before their eyes, tormented themselves with 
the omens of a similar misfortune. Things were in this position 
when the foragers returned towards the camp. The Grermans mis- 
took them, at first, for Csesar^s army ; but, having found out their 
mistake, from the smallness of their numbers, commenced an 
4iS8ault upon them ; and, though a small part of them succeeded in 
breaking through into the fortress, the greater number perished. 
The same evening Caesar returned, unexpectedly, to the camp, to 
the unbounded joy of the Eomans ; and the Sigambri, who had 
probably received intelligence of his approach, decamped into their 
own country. Ctesar complained, with justice, of the disobedience 
to his orders, and of the neglect of all reasonable precautions ; at 
the same time, marvelling, not a little, that the very people whom 
he had invited to ravage the country of Ambiorix, had turned their 
raid into a benefit to him, and into the greatest possible injury to 
the Romans. But still the devastation went on. Caesar again left 
the camp, with the enormous bands of freebooters which he had 
•collected, to complete the work of havoc and destruction. '^ Every 
Tillage," he tells us, " every habitation which could be seen, was 
^ven to the flames; all cattle, all living animals were driven off; 
the com which could not be used by the hordes of spoilers was 
burnt, in order that, in winter, after tiie Romans were withdrawn, 
the wretches who were concealed in the woods might die of cold and 
hunger." There was no grace proffered, there was no grace asked ; 
the people perished sullenly and silently. The green vallies of the 
Vesdre and the Maas were black with brand and ruin ; the Dorfs 
"^ere silent, which had been glad with the sound of children's voices. 
It was a solitude for peace. (Caesar, Bell. Gall., vi. 9 — 43.) 

The downfall of the Eburones terminated the long struggle of 
^e Belgian Germans to preserve their independence. Partial out- 
breaks occasionally occurred, Ambiorix and his expatriated country- 
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men were frequently troublesome, and some of the Belgians were 
found among tibe allies of the Gauls in their future contests with 
the Romans, but there was an end of all national resistance ; and 
the people, however they might cherish the remembrance of their 
ancient freedom, resigned themselves, by degrees, to a final and 
hopeless subjugation. The remainder of Caesar^s administration in. 
Ganl, the term of which had been prolonged by the Senate for five 
years further, was taken up by the insurrection of the Gauls. 
Gfiesar makes frequent allusions, throughout his work, to the volatile 
character of the Celtic race ; their levity, their ficklenesss, their 
rash resolutions, and love of change, are tike frequent subject of his 
animadversions; and he seems never to have reposed the same 
confidence in them, which he gave to his more constant enemies, the 
Germans. (CaBsar, Bell. Gall., vii. 1 — 83.) Perhaps, the natural 
impatience of a high-spirited people under a foreign yoke was, in 
some degree, the cause of these somewhat peevish animadversions.. 
Caesar appears to have considered the restlessness of the Gauls as a 
species of unthankfulness ; as if there were ought in Roman 
government to make servitude grateful, or to entitle it to the 
misliaken fidelity of mankind 1 

The secret agitation of the Celtic States appears to have had no 
remission during the whole of Caesar's government ; but it was not 
until the year 52 b. c. that the smouldering fire broke out into an 
open flame. The war with Yercingetorix was one of the most 
formidable which the Roman general had ever engaged in, and 
required all his skill and power to bring it to a successful issue: 
for Yercingetorix (CsBsar, Bell. Gall., vii. 1 — 83) maintained himself 
with a courage and constancy little akin to levity, shrank neither 
from sacrifice nor bloodshed, and even employed means to obtain his 
ends, which savour somewhat of the cruelty which Yoltaire, eighteen 
centuries afterwards, attributed to the national character. It is 
beyond the present object to describe the course of this contest, but 
it may be observed, that, as we are accustomed to expect from the 
Gallic temperament something of sentimental, sometimes, perhaps, 
theatrical elevation, so we are not surprised at the display which 
attended its termination. Yercingetorix, after all was lost, repaired 
alone to the camp of Caesar, gave up his horse, and threw down his 
arms at his feet. " Take them,^^ he exclaimed (if the speech is not 
merely one of Florus's sounding phrases), ^^fortem virumy vir 
Jbrtissimej vicisti" 

Though resistance did not altogether cease among the Gauls, 
yet every prospect of success vanished with the submission of 
Yercingetorix. . Casual and unconnected risings were easily put 
down by Cassar and his legates^ and, in the year 50 b.o.) there 
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ims not a single nation, within tiie bonndaries of Gaol, whicli yen**; 
tmred to dispute the supremacy of Rome ; though, in the nordiem 
provinceSy bands of fngitiyes and outlaws still sheltered themselyes-* 
for a time in the forests and morasses. Gaul being thus pacified^ 
CflBsar prepared to depart for Italy, to embark in the momentous 
struggle which was to decide the empire of the ciyilized world; 
jet, before his departure, he made another raid into the land of the- 
Eburones, in the hope of laying hands upon Ambiorix. Many 
of the outlaws were put to death ; whateyer could be found un- 
touched by former rayages, whateyer had been attempted in the» 
way of restoration, was leyelled ; that the memory of the man who- 
had been the cause of these calamities might be a curse for eyer iu' 
the mouths of the Qermans. (Hertius, Bell. Gall., yiii. 24, 25.)^ 
This was almost his last exploit. Cassar had been nine years ia 
Gaul ; more than four hundred thousand men in arms had fallen,, 
according to the statement of Paterculus, beneath his swords 
The number is, doubtless, greatly understated ; and yet those who> 
were slain in battle formed but an inconsiderable proportion of thd^ 
multitudes of human beings which had perished ; for the Germans^ 
in their migrations into Gaul, brought with them their whole 
families ; and, when the men had fallen, there appears to haye 
been no sparing of helpless women and children. Such a thing- 
seems neyer for a moment to haye b^een thought of by the Boman 
soldiery. Ceesar himself tells us, that when the Helyetii quitted 
their country, they were 368,000 souls; of whom only 110,000 
xetumed. How many of the Sueyi fell, we know not : it is im- 
probable that any considerable number recrossed the Rhine ; and 
yet we know that their families were in their camp, for the women 
implored the warriors not to suffer them to fall into the hands of 
the Romans, and the two wiyes and a daughter of Arioyistus 
perished in the flight. Of the Usipites and Tenchteri, 430,000* 
Grossed the Rhine; how many of them saw their own country 
again ? Among the Belgian Germans, 60,000 Neryii fell in battle ; 
58,000 Aduatioi, the remnant of the fight, were sold by public 
auction. The horrible extermination of the Eburones has been 
detailed from Cadsar's own relation ; but the number of the yictinui 
ia unknown ; and what took place among the Menapii, the Morini^ 
and the other nations of Gaul, may be inferred from the expression 
that '^ the approach of the Roman army was announced by the 
smoke of burning habitations." Such was Roman warfare under 
the greatest and most refined of Roman commanders; such the 
progress of the power to which the world and posterity were to 
look for ciTilization ! Yet CsBsar was not cruel. He took no 
pleasure in the infliction of pain. Unlike the greater number of 
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~the Bomans, lie had no delight in, be was merely indifferent to, 
l)lood6lied ; and, perhaps, never committed a devastation nnder the 
inflnence of passion or revenge. His thoughts — his whole soul — 
were bent upon the future, upon the acquisition of solid advantages. 
Cool, prudent, calculating, conscious of mental power, without 
passion, without religion, he was indeed careless of blood in the 
attainment of his ends : his very ravages were the result of calcu- 
lation. His work is the reflection of his mind. There is in it 
the same cold and naked clearness ; the same cahn ascendancy of 
spirit ; the same astonishing indifference to life and suffering. It 
is the production of a master genius — ^bearing the impress of 
power, ease, and almost imperial simplicity of style ; but it never 
breathes a generous sentiment, or pity for human misery. 



CHAPTER m. 

Mors than twenty years had passed awa,y from the day of 
Caesar's departure from Gaul, (b.c. 29.) when fiis adopted son, Cains 
Octavins, who, in accordance with the custom of the Romans in 
cases of adoption, had assumed the name of Caius Julius Caesar 
Octavianus, celebrated his victories over his rivals, and the termi- 
nation of the civil war, by a three days' triumph at Rome. The 
poets are lavish in their descriptions of the magnificence of the al- 
most forgotten pageant. Long lines of captives, of various speech 
and habit ; dwellers by the Euphrates, and dwellers by the Rhine ; 
shepherds from Scytlua and Morini, " the last of mankind," were 
brought together to enhance its splendour ; and, if we may credit 
the flatterer, Paterculus (Paterc, ii. 89 — 1), there was no blessing^ 
which could be given by the gods, no felicity which could be 
desired by man, no happiness which could be imagined or enjoyed, 
which the triumph of Augustus did not provide for the Roman 
people. Rome was now weary of civil war. Most of the actors 
in the great world-conflict had been swept away ; a new generation, 
with new thoughts, principles, and habits, was appearing upon the 
scene ; and everything concurred to favour the secret desires of the 
prudent and fortunate conqueror, and confer upon him the widest 
empire which mankind had ever beheld. 

During the long tempest of civil dissension, the tide of war had 
rolled towards the East, to Africa and to Spain ; while Gaul and 
the German borders had been left in comparative peace and ob* 
scurity ; and, amid the multiplicity of great events which engrossed 
the attention of historians, few references to Germany are to be 
found in the annals of the times beyond casual encomiums upon the 
courage and services of those of her warriors who were serving ia 
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the ranks of the Julian party, to whose yalour Pharsalia itself was- 
ascribed. In Germany, the occurrences deserving record would 
seem, from the meagreness of Roman writers, to have been neither 
numerous nor important. The most remarkable of them is the 
removal of the Ubii to the left bank of the Rhine, 37 b.o., by 
Marcus Yipsanius Agrippa, the lieutenant of Augustus, to whom 
the Gallic province had been assigned on the formation of the- 
second triumvirate. Whether the Ubii were so pressed by their 
hereditary enemies, the Suevi, as to render their continuance in 
their ancient home impossible, or whether they were removed by 
Agrippa with the view of forming a bulwark on the left bank 
against the irruptions of the Ligambi, we know that their trans- 
migration was voluntary, that Agrippa himself crossed the river to* 
superintend and protect the removal of their families and property ; 
and, in the year 35 B.C., laid the first foundation of the town or 
fortress of the Ubii, which afterwards became so famous as the city^ 
of Cologne. (Dio, xlviii., xlix; Strabo, iv. 3.) The northern portiou* 
of the district abandoned by the Ubii was taken possession of by 
the Sigambri, while a tribe of Chatti came down from Hesse and 
settled on the borders of the Main. It does not appear that the- 
Romans interfered greatly with these movements beyond the Rhine ; 
though some collision with the German tribes must have taken> 
place, inasmuch as Carinas, who, after the departure of Agrippa^ 
obtained the command in Gaul, was permitted to take part in the* 
great triumph of Augustus, and German captives appeared in the 
procession. Commotions seem also to have arisen among the 
Treviri, which were speedily repressed by Nonnius Gallus, the^ 
successor of Carinas; but, upon the whole, affairs continued in. 
tolerable tranquillity, and Gaul became, by degrees, an integral 
portion of the Roman empire. (Bio, li. 20, 21.) 

When Augustus — such was the name which, together with the 
titles of " Dictator perpetuus " and " Pater PatriaB," the obsequious 
Senate, after long and earnest deliberation, conferred upon Caesar 
Octavianus-— divided the provinces between that body and himself, 
Gaul, being a frontier country, exposed on the east and north to the 
incursions of the Germans, was one of the most important which 
fell to his share, as Imperator. For the principle on which the 
partition was effected was, that those provinces which, from their 
frontier position, required military protection, should be placed 
under the Imperator ; while the peaceful internal districts were left 
to the administration of the Senate. 

The specious arrangement secured an actual sovereignty to the 
Imperator, for the master of the legions must inevitably be master 
of tiie staid; and^ while he assumed the semblance of taking upon 
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bimself the troubles sad dangers of goTemment, as the servant of 
ihe Commonwealtli, he became, in fact, its raler; and yet avaided 
the appearance of infringing the forms of law. The provincial 
administration whidi thus fell upon Augustas, naturally, after the 
long irregularities of the civil war, brought with it weighty cai'es ; 
but none seemed more urgent, with the view to the convenience of 
^vemment, and a regular system of taxation, than a new and 
systematic division of the Gallic provinces; and he repaired in 
person to Gbul, in order to carry into effect a plan of organization 
by which Gaul should be moulded into a permanent portion of the 
Boman empire. (Livius, Epit. 134 ; Dio, liii.) The tracts lying 
along the left bank of the Rhine, he divided into two provinces ; to 
which, apparently out of consideration of the race of their inhabi- 
tants, who were all of German speech and origin, he gave the names 
of Superior and Inferior Germany. The Superior Germany ex- 
tended from the limits of the Sequani, near Coknar and Brisach, to 
the boundaries of the Ubii, od. the Ahr, including the Tribochi, 
Nemetes, and Yangiones, as well as that portion of the Treviri 
whidi dwelt most contiguoasly to the Rhine. Germania Inferior 
extended from the Ahr to the ocean, and included the Ubii, Tcmgri, 
ilfenapii, Tazandri, Batavi, and Caninefates. In each of these 
provinces four l^ons were stationed ; keeping, at the same time, 
Gaxd in obedience, and checking Uiose expeditions and forays over 
the river into Gaol, to which the Germans on the right b«ik had 
been, time out of mind, accustomed. With regard to the Belgian 
states, various rules, following their various circumstances, were laid 
down. Some, as was tibie case with tiie greater part of the Celtic 
population, became at once Roman subjects ; others, as the Remi, 
who had preserved an unshaken fidelity to Rome, were honoured 
with the title of '^ Foederati ; '' while others, as the Bellorad, were 
allowed to call tliemselves free states, but, in fact, were dependant 
on the Roman republic When these manifold arrangements were 
completed in Gaul, Augustus betook himself, with similar inten- 
tions, into Spain, in both which countries he is said to have 
founded nnm^ous Roman colonies ; among which, perhaps, may be 
reckoned, Augusta Trevirorum (Treves), Augusta Yangionum 
(Worms), and Augusta Nemetum (Speyer); and, during his 
absence, an outbreak of the Sigambri across iiie Rhine, under tiieir 
Adeling or Prince Mdo, was t^astised by Marcus Yinicius, his 
fieutenant. The history of that remote i^eriod is naturally obscure, 
imperfect, and confused. The cause oi the dissension between the 
Roman governor and the Gennaas was, according to Dio, the 
murder of some Roman tradezs, in the land of the latter pet^ie. 
fitcabo aloBie particularises the ^ambri; but op bistcnian enters 
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into particnlars respecting a war whicli conferred, for the eighth 
time, the title of Lnperator on Augustas. If the object of the 
Boman general was to punish the Sigambri for outrages committed 
in their territory upon Roman citizens, it might be expected that 
he would cross the riyer; but no passage of the riyer, bj the 
Romans, appears to haye taken place ; and Strabo distinctly asserts, 
that it was Melo, and the Sigambri, who were the aggressors. 
Whateyer be the truth, the memory of these petty convicts was 
speedily effaced by more important occurrences. (Dio. liii. 26.) 
The wild and restless peoples of the RhsBtian Alps, dwelling 
eastward of the Furca ridge, by which the waters of the Rhone, 
and the waters of the Rhme, are separated, had neyer yet been 
Bubdued by Rome. There was a time when the Tusci spread from 
the Alps to the Tiber, and the Rhaeti were said to be of Etruscan 
origin, though the period when they quitted the fair and fertile 
Iti^an plains is unknown ; and the cause of their emigration, the 
inyasion of their country by the Gauls, is no more than a dateless 
tradition. The Rhieti had lost eyery trace of Tuscan refinement ; 
their habits had become as sayage as the land of their adoption ; 
yet, as the emigrant in all ages fondly endeayours to perpetuate, 
in other climes, the memory of his birthplace, so, though the 
sciences and arts of Etruria had been long forgotten, the mountain 
settlements of the Rh»ti were not without remioiscences of Italy ; 
and the names of Ardea, Layinium, and Falisd, may still be traced 
in the recesses of the Alps. The inhabitants of the Alpine yalleys 
had little, beyond their names, to remind them, in these chill 
regions, of a happier climate. Their ten months' winters, and their 
brief and burning summers, left them nothing which could excite 
the cupidity of Rome; yet their geographical position between 
Italy, Macedonia, and Gaul, rendered the continuance of their 
independence inconyenient, if not dangerous, to the growing great- 
ness of the Roman empire* Augustus himself had already, 84 b.o., 
led his legions from lUyria and Dalmatia, with the determination 
of bringing them into subjection, but found a desperate resistance ; 
and, at Mitulum, described by Dio as the chief place of the Japydes, 
a tribe dwelling in the mountain region, about the source of the 
Kulpa, betwixt the Sari and the Adriatic— only his own decision, 
though he was wounded in the shoulder, sayed the Roman army 
from defeat. The barbarian warriors perished in the battle; 
the aged, the women, and the children, in the flames of their 
habitations; and the few who surriyed sought, from their own 
hands, a last retreat ffom the insolence of the yictors. From 
the Japydes, Augustus proceeded onwards, through the Alps, and 
Ihenoe descended to the Danube, with the intention of adding 



'^h9S&^ 9aA YmdeUeia to the RomckH r^ubllo. The Bha^ among- 
^hos^. ai^Lcient tnbes may be traced ni^mes fuEDJliar to us^ as, ih^ 
l^remu, dwelling about tibe Bremier (Horat. Od.^ iy. 14), and the 
iPrixentes in Brixen, inhabited the Alpine conntiy (now forming the 
Orisons, the Engadm, and the Tjrol) of which the moiHxtain range^ 
bounding the valley of the Ehine, from the Bodenaee to the FmHBlk. 
was tho western, the Piave the eastern boundary; a line drawA 
from Bregen;tz along the Yorarlberg to the Imi, divided it iropk 
Yindelicia, which stretched north of RhaBtia, along the bank of the 
]!)anube, from Br\gobanne (Beyem) as far as the embouchm^ of the 
Inn». In this fertile province, traversed by the Lech, the Isar, and 
the Inn, the Eomans founded some of the most celebrated oities of 
Germany: Alciogioennis, now Ulm, Begina Castra — Jtegensburg^ 
Batavia Castra-^Passau, and Augusta YindeUciorum — ^Augsbuisg, 
the capital. 

The conquest of these provinces was still incomplete, whea 
Augustus was called away to the final struggle with Antonius^ 
and affairs rep^ined there in a somewhat equivocal position until 
the period of his absence in Gaul and. Spain, when the oppression, 
of the Salassi,, i^ little people dwelling in the Yal d'Aosta, between 
the Gottian and the Graian Alps, in the nook formed by the 
greater and less St. Bernard, and Mont Blanc, by Terentius Yarro, 
file legate of Augustus, roused the whole mountain country to 
arms. The Salassi, like all the wild and uncivilized tribes of the 
Alpine districts, had been guilty of predaiK^ry practices, but had 
submitted themselves to Yarro; and a trifling tribute had been 
imposed upon them as a penalty for their delinquencies, with 
which, not uncontented, they had dispersed to their homes ; but, 
so soon as they had separated, Yarro laid his hands upon iJl the 
men-— 36,000 in number — and sold them as slaves at Eporedia, 
npw Ivrea, with the malignant condition that none should be 
manumitted within the term of twenty years. This occurrence 
took place in the year of the city 738, B.C. 16. The atrocious 
treachery of Yarro excited, as well it might, unbounded indignation 
and horror among the other Alpine tribes, of which many took 
up arms to avenge the cruelty perpetrated upon their brethren, 
and the example was followed by all who desired to deliver their 
country from fiie Eoman yoke. The flame spread from Ehsetia to 
Yindelicia; to Noricum, and even to Pannonia, to the inhabitants 
of which provinces the Eomans were alike hateful; but, after a 
long and murderous conflict, the two latter provinces were again 
brought to a restless and precarious submis^on ; and the charge of 
finishing the war, which still continued in Yindelicia and in the 
Ehcetian AJps, was committed to Tiberius and Drusus, the step- 
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ifiDi of Aiigaiicuit iDrasBs advanoed wltii • powerfvl Aimy to the 
Talky of the Adige, in quest of the barbaxitti host, c«me up with 
thcBif and defeated them sear Trent; and the enryiyori, dreading 
to await the approach d the EomanB, retreated towards the wesi^ 
^parently with the intention of breaking ii^ Ganl. On that 
side, Tibezins, the elder brother of Pmsns, was on the way to meei 
them; wad the Bhstiasis and Yindeliciaas, seeing everj way 
nothing but di£Scnlties and danger, retired again towards their own 
mountainons conntiy. Tiberias, by the help of the shipping of the 
HelTotii, fdlowed them over the lake of Gonstanz, defeated them 
upon the lake, and then pursued them to the Lech. Brusus, from 
l£e other side, was driying them from yalley to valley, and from 
rock to rock, till at last, straitened in every direction, cut off 
from the possibility of egress, and yet disdaimng to submit, they 
prepared to die upon their own ground. Wives fought by the side 
of their husbands; mothers, hopeless of salvation or mercy, dashed 
their babes in the teeth of the Boman soldiers, and the greater 
number, warriors and women, without distinction, were massacred. 
And, inasmuch as the Bh«ti were a numerous and warlike race, 
the Bomans resolved to leave upon the soil no more men than were 
absolutely required for its cultivation, and carried off, not only 
those who survived the battle, but most of those who could be> 
found in the land, so that few remained in Yindelicia and Bhietia, 
except old men, women, and children, too young to remember the 
ancient liberty of their country ; and those were reduced to the 
condition of serfs, to till the ground for the conqueror. And now 
there were no more Alps, the Danube became the boundary of the 
Roman Empire; camps and colonies were founded on its banks, 
and peopled with Boman settlers. Soon after the commencement 
of the Alpine war, in the year b.o. 16, Augustus had been called 
suddenly into Gaul, by an unexpected disgrace which had befallen 
the Boman arms on the Bhine, and which, in the threatening posi** 
tion of affairs in Bhntia and Yindelicia, might have produced evil 
consequences. Marcus LoUius, according to Yellerius, a cuiming 
hypocrite, fonder of money than of justice, had been entrusted with 
the command in Boman Germany, and had sustained a defeat, and 
the loss of the eagle of the fifth legion, in an irruption of. the 
Sigambri, Usipetes, and Teuchteri. Whether the attack, as might 
be inferred from the censure of Paterculus, was provoked by 
LoUius, or whether, as Dio states, the barbarians seized and put to 
death some Bomans who had been sent across the river, some 
suppose as tribute gatherers, others as spies — probably they might 
serve both capacities — and then proceeded to follow up this violence 
by a foray, is now of little moment. The defeat was rather a 
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disgrace tban a loss; for the barbarians retired, on the approach of 
Augustus, and the peace with them was renewed. Augustus, how--* 
ever, was accompanied in this journey by the fair Terentia, the wife 
of Mfecenas, and found it necessary, in order to watch over circum-' 
stances, or made the necessity a pretext, for remaining in Gt&vl 
during the continuance of the Alpine war ; and when the necessity 
was passed, and the Roman colonies in Gaul and Spain had been 
inspected, he entrusted, on his departure to Eome, those proYinces,- 
and the defence of the Ehine, to Drusus ; while Tiberius received 
the command of the new conquests between the Danube and Italy, 
whither he repaired, that he might be ready to suppress the first 
symptoms of revolt ^which might arise among the hardly-subdued 
population. The emperor himself returned to Eome to celebrate 
his victories, in the year 18 b.o. ; and a triumphal arch at Cimelium, 
whose remains may yet be seen by the hamlet Turbie, not far from 
Nizza, told the world that, under his government and auspices, 
forty-six nations in the Alps, from the Adriatic to the Tyrrhenian 
Beas, had been subdued, and added to the Eoman empire. 

Drusus was the son of Tiberius Claudius Nero, and of Livia, 
afterwards the wife of Augustus. Livia was the daughter of 
Drusus Glaudianus ; she had been married to N<ero, and at her own 
desire, while her eldest son, Tiberius, was three years old, and 
Drusus was yet unborn; had been divorced by the obsequious 
husband, for the purpose of enabling her to contract a more 
auspicious marriage. Drusus was bom, in the house of AugustDs, 
three months after his marriage with Livia ; and in Eome, where, 
according to Tacitus, vice was a jest, and corruption fashion, the 
parentage of Drusus was the subject of many a pleasantry, for 
Augustus did not avoid the suspicion of having a nearer interest in 
Drusus than could be conferred by marriage with the mother. The 
children of Livia were carefully educated by Augustus, and early 
inured to the service of the State. Drusus, was only twenty-five 

J ears old when the command on the Ehine was entrusted to him. 
lore generally popular with the Eoman people than his brother, 
Tiberius {Frater ^W, Drusus^ proaperiore civium amare eraty 
Tao. Ann., vi. 51), he yet displayed, with their courage and 
Uieir talents, someUiing of the haughtiness of the proud and 
dtitested Claudian family, fW)m which, by both parents, he was 
dt^Me^ndod : but he was adored by the soldiery, whom he led 
to (tntttrnniiOB whicli rivalled those of G»sar in their strangeness 
HtuI ihmr Huooemi, Already had he acquired the glory of being 
iliM (MMHiu^iror of the Alps, and he now meditated a greater and &ur 
liinrn itlllliMtU mUt^rpriMe, tlio oonquost of Qermany. It has been 
Malit iliMl) AuyuNiuB oousentcd with reluctance to the gratification 
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of Dmsiis* passion for glory ; but Floras states, on the contrary, 
that Aagustos himself was ambitions of creating a Roman province 
m honour of his divine predecessor, Jnlins, in the country which 
had been twice traversed by his arms ; and thongh, towards the 
dose of his days, more moderate counsels — the lessons of experience 
and misfortune — ^predominated, there seems every reason to believe 
that the conquest of Germany was undertaken with his entire con* 
currence. And, at that period, perhaps, such a war was not 
impolitic. It was consonant with the policy of Rome, which began 
to aspire to the domimon of the world ; it was necessary, in the 
new established order of things, to keep the legions in constant 
occupation ; it was desirable to dazzle the Roman populace with 
the constant glare of victory and glory ; and it would, apparently, 
require a less expense of men and treasure to hold the country in 
subjection than was requisite for keeping guard on the Danube, and 
on the Rhine. The Roman empire was now brought into contact 
with Germany on the south and east ; and the uninterrupted series 
of inquiries which, since Gtesar's day, had been carried on with 
regard to the land and its inhabitants, shew that the intention of 
its subjugation was never absent from the minds of the Roman 
rulers. Nor would the undertaking, to judge from the experience 
of the Gallic conquest, appear to be one of insuperable difficulty ; 
for Germany, like Gaul, was divided among an almost infinite 
number of independent states, generally at strife with one another; 
and it required no extraordinary political sagacity to know that 
where there is division, conquest is half achieved. Domestic 
rancour converts half the population into allies of the invader ; and 
Germany was then split into so many factions and interests, that 
nothing but the appearance of a national hero— an event at that 
time little to be apprehended or foreseen— could make an approach 
to national union possible. 

That part of Germany lying between the Rhine, the Main, and 
the Danube was inhabited by Suevi, a race of which we hear 
much in the Roman writers, from the war of Eong Ehrenvest, 
downwards, and these Suevi appear to have been, at all times, 
a terror to the Belgian Germans as well as to the IstaBvonic tribes, 
lying lower down on the right bank of the river. Caesar (Bell. 
Gall., xxxvii.) speaks of the hundred Pagi of the Suevi, but, at the 
same time, describes them as a people distinct from the Marcor 
manni, whereas Tacitus (Germ., xxxviii.) more correctly states that 
the term '* Suevi" was a collective one, including many nations. 
If we were to judge from the analogy of the unions of Northern 
Germany, and from that of the later union of the Alemanni, upon 
the same ground, we should take this ancient Suevic race to have 



beBn A federative union of many nations, an independent Oans-— 
the Pagi of OaBBax. Possiblj, too, the Maroomanni were not 
originally a people, but the Mark-men — ^those to whom the defence 
of the Mark, or border, was entrusted, though the term was after- 
Wards applied, and limited to that portion of the Sueyio nationci 
which dwelt on the Mark, and retired, with Marbod, from the 
ricinity of the Bhine into Bohemia. The supposition is strength- 
ened, in some degree, by the testimony of OsBsar (Bell. Oall. ir. 
1), who says, that, whUe a portion of the male population were 
in arms to defend the frontier, or to prosecute their military enter- 
prises, the other part remained at home in order to till the earth 
iand their agriculture consisted chiefly in grazing), and thos provide 
bod for themselred and their brethren. Every year^ he adds, the 
order of service is inverted, the retiring soldiers taking their 
turn in the labours of the field, while those who had, in the 
preceding year, attended to agriculture, marched to the protection 
of the frontier. In Ceesar's time, the Buevi were esteemed by 
far the greatest and most warlike of the Qerman races, and, in 
later ages, the Suabian confederacy was the most considerable in 
Germany, until it sank beneath the rising fortunes of the Franks, 
when its various independent tribes were amalgamated by 
degrees with the Frank empire. 

It might be expected that the subjugation of a people so 
powerful as the Suevi, who were already in contact with iSie Roman 
colonies on the Danube, and on the upper Bhine, would be the 
&st object of the Boman general, the rather, because Helvetia, 
and the line of the Danube, presented a secure base for military 
operations. But Drusus. conceived a bolder plan. He resolved 
to leave the Suevi unmolested among the wilds of the Herojrman 
forest, while he undertook the creation of a new Boman province, 
beyond their limits, in the country northward of the Main. The 
gigantic project, wnen accomplished, would place the Bomans on 
file front and the two flanks of the Suevi, and compel them, in- 
evitably, to fall back, unless they could hope to keep the field 
Against the Bomans, and master the line of forts and entrenched 
camps by which their country was encircled, a thing not to be 
expected from barbarian military science. There were, also, other 
motives which had weight in influencing the decision of Dmsus. 
The south of Qermany was mountainous, difficult of access, and 
eovered by the dark Hercynian pine wood»--4t place of ill-omen, 
According to popular credulity, the conquest of which would appear 
little inviting, and would evidently bring little profit to the oon^^ 
^flittotB ; but to erect a province in the n(HrtlL^«4n the land where 
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C^sar had firBt carried the Roman eagles-^Wonld bd hss difficult, 
and more productive ; wonld be more flattering to the pride of the 
Boman people; and by holding, from its position, the still restless 
Belgians in submission, it wonM conduce to the more complete 
consoUdaiion of the Eoman power. The most important of the 
newly founded Roman colonies in Northern Gaul, were in the 
eouniry of the Treviri, betwiict the Rhine and the Moselle: 
fortresses might be so placed on the Rhine border, as to command 
the mouths of the two great navigable rivers, the Moselle and the 
Main, which would restrain the Suevi, and control the Treviri on 
one side, and the Sigambri, the Teuchteri, and IJsipetes 6x^ the 
other 5 for, notwithstanding the reputed power of the Suevi, it was 
the Sigambri, Teuchteri, and IJsipetes, whom the * Romans had 
hitherto found their most daring and persevering enemies. There 
was, ako, in addition to these reasons, that boundless confidence in 
the fortones of Rome which Inade the most daring, often the safest 
policy, and taught the Romans to aim at the extremity, in the full 
belief that all within the circle must fall ultimately within their 
power. Hence it was that Drusus determined, before attacking 
the enemy at hand, to lead hii^ army to the shores of the distant 
ocean, which no Roman had yet beheld, to make a way where no 
sails had been displayed, to countries untrodden by a Roman foot, 
and to subdue the Wild and wretched barbarians as much by the 
influence of Roman science and civilisation, as by the valour of the 
legions. Whatever we may think of the public and private 
morality of the Romans, and of the nature of their boasted civilisa- 
tion, we must be astonished at the boldness of their plans, and the 
greatness of their public works. Far inferior to the Greeks in the 
perception of ideal beauty, the monuments of their empire, which 
are found in every quarter of the ancient world, bear the character 
of practical utility and stupendous grandeur; their roads, theit 
canals, their bridges, have probably done more for the civilisation 
of mankind than the Apollo and the Parthenon. Drusus prepare^ 
the way for the invasion of Germany by soliciting, or compelling, 
the states of Gaul to grant him a liberal contribution of men and 
money, in order to make good the outlay which a design of that 
magnitude necessarily required. The means he employed, or the 
arguments he used to effect this purpose, are not {)articularised, 
bot they were attended by complete success, and his first step, 
while Tiberius was busied in keeping down the Paimonians, and 
fortifying the course of the Danube, was to begin the construction 
of a Bonea of forts along the banks of the Rhine, which should 
serve as an impregnable line from which the operations of the 
Boman army might be originated. More than fiftjf of thesd 
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fortresses are said to have been founded by Dmsus, during the 
period of his command, of which some were entirely new founda- 
tions, others were towns already existing, but occupied and 
strengthened by the Romans. While these works were going on, 
he took occasion of his vacant time to enter into negotiations with 
the northerly barbarians, endeavouring to gain over, by peaceful 
means, the Batavi and Caninefates, who dwelt about the Waal, and 
the Frisones, who lay yet farther to the north, around the Zuyder 
Zee, and along the shores of the ocean. The whole of the country 
inhabited by these tribes, in itself merely a deposit of the rivers, 
low, marshy, subject to inundation, would oppose great delays^ if 
not insurmountable difficulties, in the way of conquest; it was 
better, therefore, to win over the inhabitants, and they were 
received upon easy terms into alliance with the Eoman people. 
These preliminaries being completed, he next began one of those 
stupendous works, which will ever be associated with the name and 
memory of Drusus — ^the ditch or canal, called Drusina, or Fossa 
Drusiana by the Eoman writers, by means of which a new course 
was given to the waters of the Ehine, and a new navigation to the 
Northern Ocean, through the Znyder Zee, was opened. The 
Zuyder Zee, which, at that period, occupied a space comparatively 
small, was known, to the ancients, under the name of lake Flevus, 
or Fletio ; it seems to have been, originally, a receptacle for many 
small rivers, consisting of a small lake, much swamp, and many 
islands, and had only a single outlet to the ocean. Plinius 
correctly describes the Ehine, of his day, as having three mouths : 
1. The Helium, which is the present estuary of the Waal, and 
Lech, and the Maas. 2. The Flevum, the opening of the Zuyder 
Zee into the ocean, through which a portion of the waters of the 
Ehine were directed by the work of Drusus. 3. The centre mouth 
which flows between these two, under its own name, with a very 
moderate body of water; this is what is called the old Ehine, 
which runs by Leyden. (Plin. Nat. Hist., iv. 29.) The Lech from 
Wyk to the estuary, by which the great body of tiie waters of the 
north-west arms has been diverted from the old Ehine, and is 
carried to the ocean by Eotterdam, is a later channel, whether 
natural or artificial, I know not. Cornelius Aurelius (Bat. i. 94), 
and Hadrianus Junius (Hist. Batav. c. 8), show that it was formed 
by the Batavians, in the 9th century, to protect the country from 
inundation. Others describe it as artificial, but assign it a higher 
antiquity. Prior to the thirteenth century, when the sea broke in 
with unwonted and fatal violence, and converted it into a gulf of 
the ocean, much of the present surface of the Zuyder Zee was dry 
land, covered with villages, and teeming vdth life and industry ; 
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nor is it improt>able that the work. of DnuniB might assist in 
bringing about the catastrophe, which, however terrible its imme- 
diate effect, has contributed, in no small degree, to the greatness 
of the United Provinces. Among the streams by which the lake 
Mevus was nourished, the Yssel was the most considerable. This 
river rises in the land of the Bructeri, not far from Sudlohn in the 
present province of Munster, and approaches the Rhine, in its 
course to the Zujder Zee, at the angle made by the latter river 
after it has parted from the Waal, and taken a westerly 
direction. From this point, about three miles above Amheim, 
Drusus dug the canal which was to unite the Yssel and the 
Rhine, directing, by means of a dam, a considerable mass of 
the Rhine water into the Yssel, the channel of which, at 
the same time, he deepened and widened. (Tao. Ann., xiii. 58 ; 
Ibid. Hist., V. 19.) At the junction of the canal with the 
Yssel he built a fortress, which was called " Arx Drusi,*' 
and the town of Doesburg — Drusus-burg, which stands on its 
site, still reminds posterity of the name of its founder. From 
Doesburg the Yssel flows by Zutphen, Deventer, and Kampen, into 
the Zuyder Zee. A theory has been propounded, that the Yssel, 
previously to the time of Drusus, flowed into the Rhine; and that 
the whole course of the river, from the Rhine to the Zuyder, is a 
Roman work. But, though we have little information respecting 
the surface of the country at that period, and though such an 
undertaking would not have been too great for the daring spirit 
of Drusus, the course of the Yssel, and the present appearance of 
the country, are contradictory of that opinion ; for, neither in its 
aspect nor direction, does the river bear the look of having been 
originally a canal. Whatever be the fact, the work of Drusus was 
a mighty work — one which imposed laws upon Nature herself, and 
altered the face and destinies of the country. The Yssel, no longer 
the trifling stream which springs from the land of the Bructeri, but 
swelled with Alpine waters, has become an important river ; the 
ditch of Drusus is now an arm of the Rhine, and has continued 
navigable for nineteen centuries. Cities adorn its banks, riches and 
civilization have shed their influence around, and steamers daily 
hiss along the stream, where once was only a marsh and a waste, 
inhabited by a rude and miserable people, living upon fish and 
birds' eggs. (Caesar, Bell. Gall., iv. 10.) 

It was late in the second summer before the canal of Drusus was 
completed. The interval had been employed by the Roman com- 
mander in the preparation of a naval armament, in collecting troops 
together and exercising them by frequent forays upon the lands of 
the Usipetes and Sigambri. At length, in the autumn of the year 



1& %.e., he^ embkrked hia fbrces, sailed down hiis new canal amid 
tbd general jubei, and passing by the Yssel into' the Flevus^ the 
ihallow waters of which he carefully threaded, p)rooeed^ by itft 
laiouth to the sea. Thence he steered — ^the first Roman who had 
embarked on the German oce'an — along the coast towards the 
monAh of the Ems, within the limits of the range of islbnds 
which extend off Friesland from Terschelling, almost to the 
Weser, upon sereral of which he landed in his way, particularly 
on Borcum, called by the Roman soldiers ^*Fabaria,*' from the 
quantity of wild beans which they found growing upon it. (Plin. 
Nat. Hist., iy. 27.) A host of Frisians, lost in wonder at 
the strange and inexplicable sight, ^accompanied by land the 
motions of the vessels until they entered the bay into which the 
Ems discharges its waters ; where, in the territory of the Chauci, 
near the spot where Amisia was afterwards built, it was understood 
Brusus intended to land the troops and attack the barbarians from 
the north. While preparations for carrying the army ashore were 
going on, the unexpected ebb of the tide left the ships aground ; 
and though the assistance of the friendly Frisians, and the returning 
flood, soon floated them again, the approach of winter, and the 
thought of the consequences which might follow the loss of the 
vessels, admonished Drusus to return. Indeed, it is improbable 
that at that late season of the year any serious invasion was con- 
templated; the voyage was rather intended as one of discovery, 
and as a demonstration of the power of the Romans. After a brief 
repose in the land of the Chauci, the army was re-embarked, the 
return of the fleet was unattended by any accident, and Drusus 
departed to spend the winter in Rome, where he was honoured with 
the office of Praetor of the city, and where he might calmly discuss 
with Augustus his future plans with regard to the subjugation of 
the Germans. 

The preparations and proceedings of Drusus had spread un>- 
bounded apprehension and dismay among the various barbarian 
nations of Northern Germany, and a general confbderacy fbr the 
defence of the country was entered into, the heart of which were 
the Sigambri. The C^atti, Chassi, or Hessians, whose boundaries 
on one side touched the Sigambri, and on the other the Buevi ; and 
one of whose tribes, the Mattiaci, had settled, after the removal of 
the Ubii, on the Main, in Nassau, were the only folk which had 
hesitated to join the alliance, and the Si^ambrian Wehrmen had 
marched to compel them to enter into the union; when, in thd 
spring of the year 11 b.o., Drusus crossed the Rhine northward of 
the mouth of the Lippe, probably near Xanthen or Wesel, aAd 
havbig defeated and reduced the UsipeteB, threw a bridge oreat th« 
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hMer- riyar, aad lirolce into the nndef ended Sigwmbrim land. "Pro* 
bably ^e remaining inhabitants fled on his i^roaeh, and finding 
ihere no enemy to meet him, he advanced np the left bank of the 
Idppe, passed the nu>nntain range wherein the Lippe and the Ems 
take their rise, and penetrated to the land of the Cheruschi, as far as 
the banks of the Weser. The Cheroscan territory lay pu*tiaUy on 
tke left bank of the Weser, but chiefly beyond that river, extending 
northward of the Harz as far as the river Elbe, and comprehending 
Bmnswick and considerable portions of Hanover and Saxony. 
Drosns encountered no adversary in the course of his long march, 
but on the banks of the Weser he was stopped by the want qf pro* 
visions, by the approach of winter, and by the unlucky omen of a 
swarm of bees settling on the lance which Hostilius Rutilius, the 
Prefect of the camp, had planted, according to military usage, 
before his tent. On his return towards the Bhine, the army was 
beset by the German allies, on its passage throuirh a narrow valley, 
and saved from the most bUment%|er, if i^t destruction, Jf 
by the courage and presence of mind of its commander, and the 
over-eftigemess of its assailants. Speculations have been indulged 
in by German scholars, justly proud of the ancient glory of thdr 
country, respecting the locality in which this battle was fought, 
which fix it with great probability in Wald Osning, on the road 
firom Paderbom to Salz-uppen ; but it must be admitted, neverthe* 
less, that little direct evidence bearing upon the question can be 
adduced, neither can the duration of Drusus* campaign in Germany 
be determined to a greater exactness than can be gathered from the 
expression, that it was late in the summer when he returned. It 
is probable that he spent the whole of the summer in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lippe and the Weser, inasmuch as he founded two 
fortresses during his stay— -one in the land of the Chatti, which 
bore the name of Gastellum Gattorum, and is now known as Gassel, 
the capital^ of the Electorate of Hesse; the other was the fort of 
Aliso, built at the confluence of the Alme and the Lippe, which 
became the stronghold of the Roman province beyond the Rhine. 
(Dio, liv. 83.) The position of Aliso was skilfdlly selected, for it 
was so placed as to hold in check some of the most powerful tribes 
of Nortiiem Germany, the Sigambri, the Marsi, the Gherusoi, and 
the Chatti, and it served the Romans as the point d^cuppd in their 
future invasions of the Weser and the Elbe. AHso was situated 
about four miles to the west of the place where Paderbom waa 
afterwards founded ; no remains of the Roman work are in exist-i 
ence, but its name, Aliso, may still be traced in that of Elsen^ % 
village which stands upon its site. 

Iheia waa great axoltalion in Borne whan Droaea^ at thi doaa 
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of his campaign, repaired to the eternal city, and triumphal honours 
{Triumphalia Omamentd) were decreed by the Senate to the jonng 
general who had brought new countries within the limits of the 
civilized world, and added new provinces to the Roman Empire. 
He had been already saluted in the field, according to immemorial 
usage, ^^Imperator" by his soldiers; but the proud title was dis- 
allowed by Augustus, who, from jealousy of the legions conferring 
a name peculiarly appropriated to himself, commenced the servile 
practice of addressing the ancient salutation after a victory only to 
the Emperor, and not to the victorious general. But Augustus 
was top cautious not to temper the disappointment of his step-son 
with every proof of confidence and affection, and Drusus was ever 
submissive to the will of his parent and benefactor. In the spring 
of the following year, a.u.c. 744, b.o. 10, they repaired together, 
accompanied by Tiberius, to the borders of the Rhine, that 
Augustus might examine, with his own eyes, the state of affairs in 
Germany, suggest such measures as prudence demanded for the 
consolidation of the conquests beyond the river, as well as of 
placing the new establishments on the Rhine itself beyond the reach 
of future accident. It was probably in consequence of his cautious 
counsels that the year was spent in hastening on the completion of 
the various fortresses; and when the emperor had returned to 
Italy, and Tiberius again repaired to the ever-restless Pannonia, 
Drusus continued on the Rhine to superintend his works, and to 
mark out the new ones which were necessary to connect and 
complete the line. Some of these foundations have altogether 
perished ; some have sunk into miserable hamlets, while some have 
become famous cities, whose towers, grey with long years, yet 
adorn the shores of the Rhine with their faded and shadowy 
•magnificence. At Ara Ubiorum, — Bonn, at Noviscum, — Neuss, and 
at Moguntiacum, were permanent bridges thrown over, and fleets 
stationed for their protection ; but of all the works of Drusus, 
Moguntiacum, — Mainz, placed opposite to the mouth of the Main, 
from which it derives its name, was the most important. There 
another bridge was laid down, and carefully fortified at both 
extremities, and, in connection with the works on the Taunus, 
formed an effective barrier to the incursions of the Suevi. The 
fort on the Taunus, of which traces yet remain, was placed on the 
western declivity of the chain, and commanded almost the whole 
angle of land between the Rhine, the Main, and the Lahn. Mainz 
thus became the Roman capital on the Rhine, the seat of ad- 
ministration, and the centre of activity ; ships were built there for 
the navigation of the river, and for the command and exploration 
of its tributary streams, the mouths of which were also guarded by 
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forts ; for the Bomans were too well aware of the yalne of 
navigable riyers, in giving them control oyer the moyements of the 
native inhabitants, to leave them nncared for, and the Main being 
the Snevic boundary, was particularly the mark of their attention. 
In such labours as these were spent the whole summer and autumn 
of the year 10 b.o. (Dio, liv. 26 — 33), and when suspended by the 
approadi of winter, Drusus departed, as usual, to*spend the seasons 
of inactivity in Bome, and to make the final preparations for the 
gigantic operations which he contemplated in the ensuing spring. 
He liad taken the precaution of keepiag his Mendly relations witii 
the Frisians, on whom, on account of their poverty, he had only 
imposed a tribute of a certain number of ox-hides, to be delivered 
for the use of the army. (Tac. Aon., iv. 72.) 

At length, in the spring of the year 9 b.o., Drusus, Consul for 
the year, quitted Rome, notwithstanding omens and prophesyinga 
of misfortune, to enter upon his last campaign. Among his army 
were bands of aUies from the Gallic and Belgian provinces, and 
even the Nervii, who had suffered so much from Bome, were fain 
to follow the standards of the young commander. Soldiers of all 
races crowded to his banners, proud to serve under a youth whose 
glorious aspirations led him to pray the gods for an opportunity of 
engaging some hero of the enemy in single combat, iliat he might 
ofifer Spolia Opimct-^ihe fourth since l£e building of the city*- 
in the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius. (Suet, in Claud., i.) Satis- 
factory details of this remarkable campaign are, unhappily, wanting 
in the ancient writers. Drusus appears to have advanced from 
Mainz up the right bank of the Main, through the country of the 
Ghatti, on the borders of which, where the river bends in its course 
to the Bhine towards the west, perhaps between Hanau and 
Aschaffenburg, he encountered the host of Suevio Mark-men, 
which he overthrew with such slaughter that they appear no more 
in Western Oermany, and erected a trophy of their spoils. 
From thence he turned to the left, and took his course to the land 
of the Cherusci, crossed the Weser, apparently above its confluence 
with the Fulda, wasting and destroying the country as he went, 
penetrated the vast Hercynian forest, which no Boman foot had 
ever trod before, and at last stood on the borders of the Elbe, not 
far from its junction with the Thuringian Saal. Here a Wala, 
Yeleda (weise-frau, or witch), a woman described by Suetonius as 
of more than human stature, suddenly stood before him, and 
addressed him in the Latin language : — '< Drusus," she said, 
*^ whither would'st thou ? Are there no bounds to thy ambition? Is 
it not written that thou should^st conquer all? See here the end of 
thy labours and thy life." She then vanished from the sight of the 
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afltontEihtfd ^emenl ; vlu>, "whether shaken l^ the occnfrence, or 
inflnenoed hy conaideeatianfi of {xnidenGe, for it was lowing late in 
the seasoBy and aatnmnal winds began to whistle tfarongb l&e 
woods, detennined upon retaniing towards the Bhine. (IHo, It.) 
On the bank of the Elbe, somewhere above Magdebncg, Drnsna 
erected a trophj to mark the limit of his adventiironfi march. 
Opinions differ as to the route by which he retnmed; but it mi^ 
be assumed that he would take the most direct and nearest way tEi 
the Bhine, and, from Btrabo, it would appear, that for some 
distance he ascended the Baal, whence his course would be most 
Hkelj directed between the Harz and the Thunngerwald to the 
Boman station on the Lippe. Dire omens, as usual, attended hiiB 
march. Two celestial youtiis rode unmolested through his camp, 
wolres howled around it, mysterious wailings of female yoices were 
heard within it, the yery stars of heaven bounded from their 
spheres, and Drusus saw the Rhine no more. On his way between 
the Baal and the Ehine, his horse stumbled, and fell upon his thigh ; 
but he reached the summer camp, where, after lying thirty days in 
pain and fever, he closed his eyes upon the seductions of conquest 
and glory. (Livii Epit., c. 140 ; Dio, Iv.) The precise place of 
bis death has been made the subject of speculation by com- 
mentators on the ancient writers, as usual, with little imanimity of 
opinion. From a notice of Buetonius, he appears to have expired 
in the Castra uEativa, which thence received the appellation of 
"Bcelerata." The Castra -^Estiva of the Eomans were usually 
situated at no immoderate distance from the permanent fortress, 
and there is much probability that the Castra Scelerata were a 
dependency of the citadel Aliso, inasmuch as Grermanicus, when, 
twenty-five years later, he visited Aliso, is said to have repaired the 
ancient altar, which had been reared by the soldiers to his father:8 
memory, and had been throym dovm by the barbarians. That the 
aimy, at the time of the death of Drusus, had reached one of the 
Boman fortresses, is beyond dispute, for it was out of aU further 
danger of attack by the Germans ; and Tiberius, to whom intelli- 
gence of the misfortune of Drusus had been sent, arrived in time 
to close his eyes. If Tiberius ever loved anything, it was his 
brother Drusus. Perhaps at that early period of his life, ere 
unlimited power had given him unbounded opportunity for the in- 
dulgence of hateful passions, all natural feeling was not yet extinct, 
and the sorrow which he manifested might not be a mere profession. 
He joined the soldiers in their lamentations, and in the honours 
which they paid to his brother's memory. An altar, which has long 
since disappeared, was raised on the spot where Drusus had breathed 
his last ; the body was brought, in nulitary pomp, to Mainz ; from 
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Mjdns the ftmeral ppooessioii proceeded tloirly £(<om place to place 
towards Italy ; in every Golosia and Mnnioipdnm it was attended 
hj the Decuii(»i8 and othear Magistrates, liberins marching the 
long way albot before it. At Paria, Augustus himself was waitu)^ 
to receiye it, and, in the depth of wiotter, attended it to Rome, 
There Tiberius deliyered a fbnerdi oration in the Foram, and 
Augastos, as he pronounced in the Flaminian circus a second 
eulc^ oyer the body of his fayonrite son, prayed the gods *' thai 
his young Gassars might be like him, and that a death as honest 
in tiie service of thek country, might be vouchsafed to them." 
The corpse was then borne, by Patrician hands, to the Oarnpns 
Martins, and the ashes deposited in the monument of the Ottsars. 
(Buet. in Claud., i.) 

So perished, in his thirtieth year, Nero Olaudius Drusus. The 
Senate decreed to him and to his family the perpetual surname of 
Germanious, and erected, in the Appian way, a marble arch in 
honour of his conquests. (Gruter, ccxxxvi., 5.) Young in years as 
he was, his deeds will yet bear a comparison with Gadsar-s riper 
exploits ; but the characters of the two commanders were widely 
different. Gsesar was without religion -«^ Drusus had faith. 
CsBsar^s life was gross and licentious — Ehrusus, in the midst of im« 
•purities, was pure. Gsesar was a keen and polished man of the 
world — Drusus was bom to be a hero. GaBsar used afms, without 
loving them, as a means of furthering selfish purposes-^Drusus' 
whole soul was in the camp. Gsesar destroyed the liberties of his 
country — Drusus meditated no less than the restoration of the 
ancient republic. There are few names which have been bound up 
with so many of the great works of Boman antiquity as that of 
Drusus — ^few of that age which have come down with a brighter or 
purer lustre. Though a child of the Glaudian race, he was popular 
among the Roman people, who gloried in his successes, and re-< 
garded him with a favour never extended to his brother Tiberius. 
By the legions and soldiery, amid whom he had passed his life, and 
whom he had led through wild and unknown regions, with un- 
changing fortune, to victory, he was idolised ; and little less than 
divine honours were paid by the rough veterans to his memory. At 
Mainz they reared a monument in honour of their young hero, 
around which, on the anniversary of his death, races were run,. and 
military games celebrated. These ceremonies, as well as the 
Supplicationes of the Gallic states, spoken of by Suetonius, have 
been, long forgotten ; but within the citadel of Mainz, upon the 
most elevated part of its area, may still be seen a tower or pile of 
solid masonry, almost shapeless from time, which from its original 
(real or fancied) resemblance in form to an acorn, has been known 
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for centuries, in popular tradition, by the name of the EicheUtein* 
The Eichelstein is the memorial reared by the soldiers to the 
memory of Dmsus ; and it remains, after the lapse of more than 
eighteen hundred years, a monument of their devotion and his 
glory. (Suet, in Claud., i.) 

lliere is not in Mainz, or even out of Italy, a more remarkable 
Boman monument than the Eichelstein. It far exceeds in antiquity, 
if not in beauty, the boasted remains at Treyes, which are not older 
than the time of Constantine; but, as it lies within the citadel, and 
cannot be visited without a written permission from the Com- 
mandant, it is comparatively seldom seen. Shut up by the fortifi- 
cations, and hidden by some trees, which grow within their limits, 
the Eichelstein is not visible from Mainz itself; but, from the 
Hessian side of the Rhine, or even from the further end of the 
Rhine bridge, it may be seen with great distinctness; and, from 
thence, the acorn-shape, which is lost on a near inspection, is very 
discernible. It does look like an acorn, of whidi the apex has 
been cut away. It admits of little question that the Eichelstein is 
the identical monument raised by the soldiers to Drusus. That it 
is Roman is evident to the most inexperienced eye ; and its situa- 
tion, its form, pointed at the top, its solidity, shew that it could 
never have been used for purposes of defence ; therefore, could only 
be a monument; and its mass, perhaps eighty feet in present 
height, and thirty-five feet in diameter, proves that it could be 
built upon no ordinary occasion. It is a solid piece of masonry, 
without chambers, or it would not have stood 1856 years ; the 
present staircase in the interior having been drilled by the com- 
mander of the French troops in 1689. To the same ingenious 
gentleman we are probably indebted for the erasure of the peak of 
the acorn, in order to make a convenient platform, which is fitted 
up with a railing, and a stone bench ; from which, however, is a 
delicious view over the Rhine-gau : for in Brewer's time it was 
atructura aolidaj glandia in morem. (Ann. Trev., i. 132.) That 
Morgantiacum occupied the site of the modem citadel and its 
vicinity, on the hill above the present city, nearly opposite to the 
mouth of the Main, is proved by the numerous monumental inscrip- 
tions found there ; by the remains of Roman walls, which are still 
standing, and by the immense quantity of Roman materials buried 
in the soil. I have often picked up pieces of Roman brick on the 
public road leading to the laseme. To these general reasons may 
be added some historical testimony. It corresponds with the hono^ 
rarium tumtUumf spoken of by Suetonius. Eutropius, who wrote 
at the close of the fourth century, asserts that the monument of 
Drusus ia at Mainz— -a/nii^ Moguntiacum numumentum habet (Eutrop., 
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Tii. 13) — ^from which it is apparent that the monnment still existed 
in the time of the writer. Otto Frisingensis, in the 12th century, 
says, monstratur adhuc monumentum Drusi MogunticB per modum 
pyrcB (Ghron. a.d. 1146), an expression which shews both that the 
author had seen it, and that it was the identical Eichelstein, with 
the apex yet entire. The tradition, indeed, of its being the Dmsns 
monument, is constant, as may be seen in Hnttichius (Collect. Ant. 
in Mog. repert.), a.d. 1520: in Senarius (de reb. Mog.), 1605; as 
well as in Teutzel, and other writers. The evidence of Eutropius 
proves that the monmnent of Drusus, at Mainz, was well-knoym 
during the whole period of Eoman power ; that of Otto, that it was 
also recognized under the French dominion ; the others, that the 
notoriety of the thing was miinterrupted. Few ancient relics, having 
no inscription, are capable of such clear demonstration as to their 
origin and object. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The death of Drasns in the midst of his yast designs (b.o. 8.) and 
the uncertain position in which he had left the affairs of Rome in 
Germany, naturally demanded the most serions consideration of the 
Eoman government, and induced Augustus himself, still attended 
by Tiberius, to visit again the borders of the Ehine. A certain 
degree of congeniality appears in the characters of these two 
princes. Notwithstanding the sorrow of Augustus for the death of 
Drusus, the bold and open temperament of the young man, who was 
believed to have contemplated the restoration of the ancient com- 
monwealth, must have occasioned many an anxious moment to the 
cautious emperor, and gave rise in Eome to the most calumnious, 
though unfounded, specdations. But between Tiberius and Augustus 
there was a harmony of views, principles, and opinions ; a thorough 
union of sentiment as to means and ends. Men of the world, they 
regarded the advantages rather than the glory of conquest ; and 
though both, upon occasion, had displayed undoubted courage, they 
relied, in the pursuit of those advantages, not so much upon the 
Bword as upon policy — a word which then, as now, comprehended 
whatever there can be of treachery and falsehood. Men of expe- 
diency, there was no degree of bloodshed or cruelty from which 
they shrank when under the pressure of a presumed necessity. 
Men, also, of an evil and licentious life : though this had Horace, 
that Paterculus, for his flatterer, yet both superstitious and ob- 
servers of omens. The mistake of the morning, in putting on a 
shoe, would, to the end of his life, bring a day's unhappiness upon 
Augustus. But the mathematician, Tiberius, is said to have arrived, 
m his latter days, at the consolatory conviction of an inevitable 
necessity. To descend to minute particulars, both were so inordi- 
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HAUlf ierri£dd «t a tliaBderstona» that^ whenerer a dark cloud 
appeared ia the akj, one invariably hid himself, the other had 
recourse to the imjaginarj protection of a laurel wreath. There isi 
however, this difitinction to be made between them : that Augustus, 
though he shrank from no profitable atrodtj, had no naturid pro^ 
pensit J for cruelty ; but l^berius was a voluptuary in crime. It 
was in the spring of the year 8, b.o», that these two men appeared 
together at Mainz* Tiberius immediately crossed the river to take 
command of the army, while Augustus continued in the fortress ) 
and no sooner was the rumour of his arrival on the Rhine spread 
among the German nations, than they eagerly sent the noblest of 
their people to sue for peacci and a respite from the ravages of the 
Roman army. The Sigambri alone, of idl the nations in the vicinity 
of the Rhine, took no part in the pacific application. Conscious 
that they had done and sufiered too much to make friendship 
between' the Romans and themselves possible, and knowing, from 
their experience of Roman .arts, that with friends or with foes, the 
end with Rome was the same inevitable servitude, they kept them- 
selves aloof from the negociation; and it was not until Augustus 
declared that he would treat with none unless ambassadors from all 
appeared, that thdr princes were compelled to join the others in 
the emperor^s court at Mainz, No inconsiderable number of Ger- 
man chiefs being thus drawn together, under the pretence of treating 
about a peace which was never contemplated, Augustus, without 
provocation, without even the formality of a pretext, seized upon 
their persons, and distributed them in prisons among various 
fortresses in Gaul, where most of the victims, in order that their 
fate might be no embarrassment to their countrymen, Bought, in a 
voluntary death, a release from the power of the Romans. The 
object of Augustus, in this act of treachery, was fully achieved. 
Some transient ebullitions of rage and despair arose among the 
Qermans; but without leaders or concert, little in the way of 
revenge could be effected \ and the impotent attempts afforded a 
pretext to Tiberius for ravaging the helpless country. The legions 
carried fire and sWord through the defenceless Gaus lying between 
the Weser and the Rhine ; and, at the close of his campaign, 
Tiberius drove 40,000 men over the Rhine before him. What 
these people were is not expressly stated by ancient writers, who 
hurry over the occurrence as if they were conscious that there was 
in it little to be proud of; but from subsequent notices to be found 
scattered among them, it may be inferred they were Sigambri. It 
was not the transplanting of a whole people to a new and better 
soil, with their families and flocks, like that of the Ubii by Agrippa; 
for their numbers were too small for such a supposition ; but a 
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transportation of men onl7, who liad been torn from their homes 
and kindred, to be sold to strangers, or distributed among Rom.a]i 
settlers, under the hardest condition of slavery. (Tac. Ann., xii. 39.) 
It matters little whether these atrocities were concerted beforehand 
between Augustus and Tiberius, or whether they are to be ascribed 
to the sole counsel of the latter, part of the plura consilio perfecta 
(Tac. Ann., ii. 26) of which he boasted in after life ; they were 
'sanctioned and confirmed by Augustus, who, in consequence of 
them, granted a donatiye to the soldiers, conceded a triumph to 
Tiberius, and conferred on him the title of Imperator, which had 
been denied to Drusus. These were the glories of the Augustan 
era. It is not the eulogies of poets which can wash clean the 
inemory of Augustus. (Dio, Iv. 6.) 

Resistance having been in this manner suppressed among thd 
Germans, the two emperors returned to Rome, where Tiberius 
spent the winter. In the ensuing summer he directed his attention, 
on his return to Germany, to the completion of fortresses and 
camps, the opening and improvement of military communications, 
and preparing the way for the establishment of a Roman province 
beyond the Rhine ; matters which continued to absorb his attention 
until the period of his self-banishment to Rhodes (Paterc, ii.' 
99, 4), in which remarkable seclusion seven years of his life were 
spent. At the time of his departure from Germany he left the 
people quiet, if not content, under Roman supremacy, still living 
under their own laws and government, though they had become 
tributary to Rome. There is no part of the annals of the German 
nations more obscure, than the ten years which elapsed between the 
departure of Tiberius and his return to Germany ; but from casual 
and confused notices of events which occur in the ancient writers, 
it may be gathered that discontents and risings were not unfrequent; 
and we are told, in vague and general terms, by Paterculus, that 
Germany, no longer under the eye of her Tamer (Paterc., ii. 100, 1), 
endeavoured to shake off the Roman yoke. Among the Roman 
governors of this period was Domitius Ahenobarbus, the grand- 
father of the Emperor 'Nero, a man, according to Suetonius, 
arrogant, prodigal, and cruel beyond measure, who in his youth had 
distinguished himself as a charioteer in the circus; and whose 
harshness in later life is said to have compelled the unwilling 
interference of Augustus. Domitius had heretofore commanded on 
the Danube, where he defeated the Hermanduri, a name assumed 
by a people of Suevic race, whose settlements extended from the 
Thuringerwald to the Danube. During his command on the Rhine, 
Domitius appears to have penetrated deeper into Germany than 
any of his predecessors (Tac. Ann., iv. 44), for he passed the Elbe, 
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and reared an altar to Augustas on its farther shore ; but the work, 
which conferred the greatest lustre on his administration was the 
construction of the roads and long bridges, extending oyer the 
piarshy country betwixt the Rhine and the Teutoberger-wald, by. 
means of which the connection of the more distant garrisons with 
the Rhine was made easy and secure. (Cluv. Germ. Ant., iii. 36.) 
The duration of his goyemment is unknown ; but he returned in 
safety to Italy, enjoyed the honours of a triumph, though Augustus 
forbad any further commander to pass the Elbe, and died peaceably 
at Rome in the year of our Lord, 26. (Tac. Ann. iy. 44,) 
Marcus Yinicius, his successor, goyemed Germany about the time 
of the birth of our Sayiour. Under his administration, it is said, 

great war broke out (Paterc., ii. 104), which obtained him also 
is triumph, though no historian records the names of the people he 
had oyercome ; neither is it quite clear that the yictory is not con- 
founded with the successes of Marcus Yinicius oyer Melo and the 
Sigambri, which had taken place fiye and twenty years before. At 
length, after a seyen years' retirement from the world and public 
business, Tiberius returned from Rhodes, preceded by eyery kind of 
happy omen, his prospects great, and not uncertain ; and he was 
receiyed with jubilation by Augustus and the Roman people. For 
a time he affected, or was compelled to continue in the seclusion of 
priyate life ; but the two young Caesars, Lucius and Caius, dying 
suddenly (Suet, in Tiber., xiy. 15), the one in consequence of a, 
wound, at Limyra, in Syria, the other of disease, at Marseilles, 
there was no longer any one between him and the empire but 
M. Postimius Agrippa, the son of M. Agrippa and of Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus, a rude, irreclaimable youth, ignorant, help- 
less, and obstinate, whose high birth was his destruction ; and in 
the year 4 P.O., he was adopted, at the same time with Agrippa, by 
Augustus, with the remarkable distinction, Hoc reipublicce causd 
facto, (Paterc, ii. 104.) 

The adoption of Tiberius, if the hyperbole of Paterculus may be 
credited, (Uffused an uniyersal satisfaction among all classes of 
Roman citizens ; created a faith in the prosperity and eyerlasting 
duration of the Roman Empire ; restored confidence in the security 
of life and property ; • and spread abroad hopes of domestic happi- 
ness, rest, peace, and tranquillity. Such was the Morgenroth which 
ushered in the reign of Tiberius. Scarcely, howeyer, were the 
Rejoicings of his adoption brought to a close, when confused 
i^mours of discontent in Germany indicated the want of a master- 
hand; and Tiberius hastened to the Rhine, where, after a ten. 
years' absence, he was receiyed with acclamations— eyen with tears, 
by the yeterans, who remembered thei^ ancient general, and pressed 
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around him with reminiscences of former exploits. (Paterc, ii* 

104, 4). Though not endowed, like Drusus, with the mind and 

spirit of a hero, Tiberius had eyer been regarded by the soldiers as 

a prudent and fortunate commander ; and he was now honoured as 

the successor of Augustus. H'e was attended in this campaign, is 

quality of commander of the horse, by Gains Yelleius Patercmns, a 

man who has debased the dignity of history, and brought suspicion 

upon everything he relates, by the extrayagance and grossness of 

his flattery of his patron. According to the narrative of this 

writer, the Caninefates, a warlike people inhabiting part of Holland, 

were subdued. A similar fate befel the Attuarii and the Bructeres. 

The Gherusci were received into alliance with the Boman people. 

The Weser, soon to be ennobled by Roman slaughter, was passed, 

the regions beyond penetrated, and victory everywhere attended tho 

standard of Tiberius. After an active summer, during which 

Tiberius — ^while Satuminua, his legate, continued in reserve on the 

Rhine — had traversed the greater part of northern Germany, 

between that river and the Elbe, he led back the army, so late as 

the month of December, to the Lippe, and placed it for the winter 

in the fortress of Aliso. He himself, impelled by the natural piety 

of his disposition, and the desire to see his benefactor, Augustus, 

crossed the Alps in the depth of winter, and repaired for a short 

time to Rome (Paterc, ii. 105), where his stay was brief; for^ 

early in the spring of the year 5, a.d., he resumed the command 

of the army in Germany. Then, continues Paterculus, every 

part of Germany was traversed by the Roman legions; peoples, 

whose very names had never before been heard, were subdued. 

The Gauchi, countless in number, and of immense stature, the 

position of whose land secured them from invasion, voluntarily 

delivered up their arms, and, with their princes, bowed themselves 

before the tribunal of Tiberius. The Lombards, a people of more 

than German ferocity, were humbled. In short — a tiling which 

never before had been attempted nor conceived — Roman ensigns 

waved over the Elbe, where it flows four hundred miles distont 

from the Rhine, by the borders of the Semnones and the Herman- 

duri ; while, at the same time, the fleet, through the forethought of 

the general, and the due observance of favourable seasons, navigated 

in safety the unknown ocean, and joined the army on. the Elbe^ 

Ofowned with victory, and rich in the spoils of nations. Warmecl 

into enthusiasm by the recolleotion of these great events, the 

master of the horse exclaims, **Prd IXi htmi, qttemti vohnmnis opera^ 

aub duce Tiberio, geasmusr' (Patero., ii. 106, 1.) It k to be 

lamented that we have no account of an event so remarkable as tha 

aaTigation of the Elbe by a Roman fleet, beyond the ibapaody of 
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genenillfietfy from irhlcli, howerer, may be gatliered, ttat Hbmua 
carried the 9word throvgli the whole of German land 'within the 
limits of the Elbe, in a direction more nottherly than the inarch ot 
Dmstii ; and that, tinder the inflttence of arms, or of dread, there 
was iko people of northern Germany which rentared to assert it^ 
independence. Nothing, says Patercnhts, was left in Germany ta 
snbatie, except the kingdom of the Matcomanni. Dns people had 
withdrawn from the Bhine, in order to avoid collision with thd 
ttomans, hito the plains, or basins, in the heart of Qermany ; but 
the time wtM come when their independence, even, there, could bef 
tolerated no longer. Tiberias entertained in his mind the conyic- 
tion that, advanced as the Komans were in the north of Germany, 
ft direct commnnication with the Danube was essential to their 
aecnrity ; and that Italy itself was exposed if the Snevic kingdom 
was Btxffered to continue. Occupied by these reflections, he re- 
paired, at the close of the season, to Home, where plans for the 
subjugation of the formidable enemy might be more conveniently 
digested, leaving Satuminus to command, during his absence, hi 
C^ermany. (Paterc, ii. 106, 108.) 

It is a relief to the mind, fatigued by the recital of the cold- 
blooded atrocities of half a century, to pause for a moment over the 
character of C. Sentius Saturninus, one of the bright spots of 
ancient history. A Boman of ancient, of, more truly, of ideal 
times, he had borUe, in the year 19 B.C., the consulship t^ith 
Augustus himself, and had conducted himsett in his office with ti 
firmness and severity which recalled, for the last time, the memory 
of Home's ancient days. While his colleague was in Asia, scatter- 
ing, according to the hyperbole of Paterculus, blessings over thfif 
woiid, he had stood alone against public corruption, had brought 
otder into the treasury, detected and punished the frauds of the 
pubficans, and repressed, with a fearless hand, ihe insolence of 
fenagognes, who, long accustomed to fatten upon the public, were 
the natural enemies of reformation. Laborious^ active, provident^ 
[filled in military duties, and patient of military labour, he yet 
tempered the severity of his character by refined and social intei*^ 
ctmrse. Magnificent, without being Juxurious; social^ but never' 
alothful; he delighted to exercise a rational hospitality, and to se^lt 
refreshment, after the fatigues of duty, in the pleasures of conver- 
sation and society. (Paterc, ii. 92, 10b,) Such a man was more 
dangerous to Gennoft liberty than even the' weapons of the Homans. 
What the burnings and the cntelties of former leaders — ^whal! 
Tiberius himself, with lAe whole powef of Rome, had' failed, by 
ftatid or force, to accompKsh, watf broti^ght abotrt by the character 
of Batunmrns, who, whfle he fteghcted no point of duty which couldf 
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conduce to the safety or welfare of the Eoman army, strengthening 
fortresses, improving roads and long bridges, and taking every 
precaution to secure communications, inspired, by his just and 
dispassionate administration, such general confidence, that his camp 
was constantly crowded by the Germans. Eeceived by him to his 
table and society, their princes felt the ascendancy of civilization in 
a form more potent than the might of arms, began to be sensible of 
their natural rudeness, and to desire to participate in the luxuries 
of intellectual refinement. Aliso, instead of seeming a place of 
arms, wore the appearance of a mart, where Eoman merchants and 
artists, emboldened by the security of the time, displayed the 
various implements of social and warlike luxury ; weapons, whose 
polish dazzled the eye ; cups, whose curious chasings and carvings 
shamed the rude drmking horns of Germany ; collars, ornaments, 
articles of dress, everytfing which might tempt the desires, and 
infiame the imagination of the young barbarians. Some purchased 
female ornaments for brides or mothers ; some coveted Eoman 
armour; and many a youthful hero, seduced by its splendour, 
abandoned the leathern panoply of his fathers, to follow as a 
legionary the fortunes of the Eoman eagles. It was a kind of 
school of civilization which Satuminus had opened ; every day the 
rude customs of Germany seemed less lovely in German eyes; 
every day something of ancient usage dropped away ; the chiefs 
became emulous of the title of Eoman citizen; it was considered an 
accomplishment, it became a fashion, to speak the Eoman Ian-* 
guage. The men, says Florus, were no longer the same ; even the 
face of nature appeared changed; the very heavens seemed milder 
and more benignant. (Flor. Epit., iv. 12, 27). Such was the 
aspect things in Germany were assuming, under the wise and 
tolerant administration of Satuminus, when he was summoned by 
Tiberius to co-operate with him in the invasion of the Marcomannic 
kingdom. He was ordered to march, with three legions, through 
the land of the Chatti and the Hercynian forest, towards the 
Danube, whilst Tiberius himself, with the view of attacking 
Bohemia, the heart of the Suevic kingdom, proceeded up the course 
of the stream, to join him with the lUyrian army and troops, which 
were assembling for the purpose at Camuntum. (Paterc, ii. 109.) 
It was, probably, after the defeat of Drusus, in the year 9 B.C., 
that the Marcomanni had withdrawn from the vicinity of the 
Bhine ; and, under the influence of their king, Marbod, had esta- 
blished a new state, which, at the period of the threatened invasion 
of Tiberius, extended, on the south, along the shores of the Danube, 
on the north and east, to unknown regions; but the centre of which 
was the valley, the so-called Kettle-land of Bohemia. What occur- 
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rence had induced the independent Suevic Gaus to place a monarch 
at their head is unexplained, unless it were the sense of unceasing 
peril from the constantly contracting grasp of the Roman establish- 
ments ; but that Marbod was elevated in the first instance by 
popular choice may be inferred from the customs of the nation; 
the impossibility of a private individual attaining, by any other 
means, to such a sudden elevation; and from the expression of 
Strabo, that he rose e{ l^iotr^, 

Marbod was a Suevian of noble birth, gifted with strength and 
courage, and rather a barbarian in nation than in mind. In his 
youth he had spent much time in Home, where he was regarded 
with favour by Augustus ; and whether he had followed the emperor 
upon his return to Italy, after the defeat of Lollius, or whether he 
was one of the German guards which attended upon his person, it 
was impossible he could have resided long in Rome, in the midst of 
the most refined society, without acquiring much of Roman refine- 
ment, and making himself familiar with the arts of peace and war. 
To this kind of education he would owe that greater comprehension 
of mind, that enlargement of views, that truer insight into the state 
of the political world, as well as the skill to deal with it, which 
originally procured him consideration and power among the Suevi ; 
and enabled him afterwards to maintain, for so many years, a kind 
of balance of power with Rome. The date of his return to his 
native country is as uncertain as the rest of his early history ; but 
if it took place, as is probable, in consequence of the preparations 
of Drusus for the invasion of Germany, it would be about 13 b.o. 
Among the Marcomanni, the apprehensions occasioned by that 
invasion, and their actual and decisive defeat by Drusus, would 
render an union and a Thinda almost indispensable ; and it is little 
to be wondered at, in the situation in which the Suevi were placed, 
that their choice should fall upon Marbod. (Paterc, ii. 108 ; 
Strab., vii.) 

Marbod was too sagacious not to perceive that to make head 
against the Romans on the Rhine, with the danger of being 
attacked in flank from the Danube and the Main, was beyond the 
power of the Suevi, whose only security was to withdraw from the 
dangerous territory. He induced the people, therefore, to abandon 
the Rhine borders for the interior of Germany, where they would 
be covered on the west by the Hercynian forest; and to draw 
down towards the Danube, where, though the country was exposed 
to the Romans, it was better to look them in the face with con- 
centrated power, than to be spread over a frontier which they were 
too weak to defend. Still, the insecurity of their new position in 
the south of Germany was apparent; the whole course of the 
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Danube was studded with Roman fortresses, from whicli incm'siontf 
upon the Sneyie land might at any time be made ; and at Regens- 
burg, one of the chief Roman stations, the riyer makes a deep 
indenture into the German territory. These considerations — ^the 
want of a retreat to which they might withdraw, in case of orer- 
whehning force, induced Marbod to take possession of Bohemia, a 
great plain, secured on all sides by mountains, which was inhabited 
at that time by the Boii, a people supposed to be of Celtic origin, 
whose name we find, also, spread in Bayaria and in Helyetia. 
Details respecting the subjugation of Bohemia by the Buevi are 
wanting ; nor is it certain whether the Boii were subdued by arms, 
or whether they receiyed the Sueyi as allies against the common 
enemy. Whateyer might be the fact, Marbod found means to 
conyert his temporary into a permanent soyereignty, and iR)unded a 
Grerman monarchy, of which Bohemia was the heart, which spread 
oyer Bayaria and Austria, to the Danube ; easterly, to the Sclavi. 
The great forest was its boundary on the west; wMe, to the north,^ 
its limits were continually extending. The greater part of the 
Sueyic people, eyen the Semnones, being united under the same) 
goyemment, and fiye nations, whose names had nercr been heard 
in the ciyilized world — Luii, Zumi, Butones, Mugilones, Sibini — 
are enumerated among those which obeyed the sceptre of Marbod. 
An army of 70,000 foot, and 4,000 horse, were kept constantly in 
seryiee, and exercised in the continual enlargement of the Mar- 
eomannic kingdom. A state so founded, and so exposed, in the 
teeth of the Roman empire, must of necessity be a military 
monarchy; and the entire nation, therefore, in addition to the 
enormous regular army, was a militia, ready to take arms at 
the first call of the trumpet, and Marbod himself rather the captain 
than the king. (Paterc., ii. 109.) By perseyering in an un^orm 
course of policy, and with such means at his command,, Marbod 
had, in the course of about twenty years, giyen a compactness and 
consistency to his kingdom^ quite unusual in the ordinary consti- 
tution of German states. Roman discipline, Ronmn order an<I 
institutions, seemed to be planted in an almost equal degree on 
both banks of the Danube, and Tiberius was under the continual 
apprehension that a riyal of Roman greatness was growing up; the 
thought of Marbod and his power constantly haunted him ; and^ 
while he felt that to deal with him was yery different from baffling 
the uncombined and unskilful efforts of the other German peoples, 
he could not ayoid the conclusion that it was the more necessary to 
measure himself with the giant before his fiiH strength and dimen- 
Mons sho^d be attained. How deep an impresaon the character 
of Marbod made upon the mind of Tiberiuff may bo gathered froitf 
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his avoif al many years later, after the power of the German monarch 
had crambled into dust, that " neither .Philip to the Athenians, 
nor Pyrrhns, nor Antiochus, to the Roman people, had been more 
fbrmidable than Marbod." (Tac. Ann., ii. 6S.) 

Marbod, notwithstanding, had carefully avoided a rupture with 
the Romans. In the earlier stages of his career, he had affected to 
cultiyate the favour of the Caesars, and his ambassadors spoke the 
language of humility, as if it were to Rome that their master 
looked for patronage and protection. His kingdom was as open as 
the provinces of the empire to Roman merchants and artists, who 
fotmd a beneficent patron in the sovereign of the Marcomanni, and 
secure and profitable employment in his capital. It was the policy, 
as well as the passion, of Marbod, to encourage Roman arts^ aa 
well as to avoid everything which might give umbrage to Rome ; 
but he still so conducted himself, in the midst of his blandness, 
that Rome might feel he had the power and the courage to resist 
aggression ; and the outcasts of other countries, all who, in their 
own land, had felt Roman power intolerable, found a refhge and 
a home with Marbod. And as his work advanced with the course 
of years, and he began to be sensible of his strength, his tone lost, 
by degrees, something of its ancient submissiveness ; and, when 
need was, he ventured to speak as an equal to an equal. (Paterc.^ 
ii. 109, 2.) Thus, while he abstained from giving to the Roman 
government any definite subject of complaint, there was something 
dippery and uncertain in his bearing, something indicating inde- 
pendence of Rome constantly escaping, which was in the highest 
degree distasteful to Tiberius. To a mind like that of Tiberius, 
priding itself in the depths and doublenesses of policy, the equivocal 
attitude of Marbod was more calculated to excite apprehension thait 
open hostility ; and, judging the Suevic sovereign by himself, he 
arrived at the conviction that only a favourable opportunity for 
aggression was wanting. Fully determined, therefore, to anticipate 
such an event, and to annihilate the formidable antagonist, Tiberius, 
without much care about a just pretext for war, began to prepare 
means equal to the greatness of the object. The whole summer of 
the year 6 was spent in the concentration of troops on the Danube ; 
and twelve legiona were not thought too much for the occasion. He 
had directed Satuminus to join him at an appointed place on the 
Danube, probably not far from Regensburg, where a winter camp, 
capable of receiving the whole force, was already marked out, witii 
the intention of commencing his invasion of Bohemia in the earliest 
days of the ensuing spring. Already, in the autumn of a.d. 6, her 
had begun his mardi up th« Danube, from Camnntum to thef 
appointed rendezyows. He was only five miles from the lines of the 
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enemy ; Satuminns, who had happily accomplished his adrenturons 
journey, was at an equal distance, and on the point of joining him, 
when the whole project was blown into the air by an occurrence 
which no man had foreseen. This was the general revolt of 
Pannonia and Dalmatia. (Paterc, ii. 109, 110.) 
. The tribes inhabiting these provinces had been wi£h difficulty 
subdued by the Eoman arms. They had suffered much and long 
from the miseries of war ; and, since their submission, they had 
been grievously oppressed by the rapacity of the numbe;*less Eoman 
pfficials, who, in various degrees of authority, governed the con- 
quered provinces. " Wherefore," enquired Tiberius, in a conference 
with Bato, one of the princes of the insurgents, " wherefore have 
ye risen against the Roman people ? " " Because," replied Bato, 
boldly, " the Roman people have sent us wolves for shepherds." 
(Dio, Ivi. 16.) Their submission had been late and unwilling; the 
yoke had been borne impatiently; and, no sooner had Tiberius 
drawn away the greater part of the troops quartered in those 
provinces, for the purpose of taking part in the invasion of 
Bohemia, than the inhabitants eagerly seized the opportunity of 
freeing themselves from Roman dominion. Eight hundred thousand 
souls, animated by the same thought, arose at the call of liberty ; 
nor did they refrain from indulging in the riot of revenge. The 
lloman officers were massacred. The tradespeople, settled or 
travelling in the country, were slain, or plundered and driven 
away ; and an army, of 200,000 foot soldiers, and 9,000 horsemen, 
took the field, of which one part continued at home for the protec- 
tion of the country ; another portion proceeded into Macedonia, 
with the intention of awakening their brethren there to freedom 
and independence ; and a third drew down towards Nauportum and 
Trieste, to visit on the defenceless Italy the miseries which she had 
infficted on the world. (Paterc, ii. 110, 2 — 6.) Never, since the 
Cimbri had descended from the Alps, had such a general terror 
spread over the eternal city. The Cimbri were formidable, from 
their strength and courage ; but the Pannonians united with these 
qualities a certain degree of military skill ; for their thirty years' 
struggle with Rome had made them, in some degree, familiar with 
Roman arts and discipline (Paterc, ii. 110, 5), and they were, 
moreover, embittered by oppression, and burning with the thirst of 
retaliation, 

Augustus himself declared in the senate, that, unless extra- 
ordinary efforts were made to meet the emergency, the enemy, in 
ten days, might come within sight of Rome. The veterans were 
hastily recalled to the ranks ; senators and equites were required to 
contribute the necessary aid ; and all classes, men and women^ 
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were compelled to manumit, and send to tlie army, a certain 
iimnber of their slaves, proportionate to their rating in the Cadaster. 
As men were raised, they were drafted off to the frontier, under 
yarious officers. Paterctdus himself received the command of a 
detachment. (Paterc, ii. Ill, 3.) In short, the measures of the 
government were so prudent and energetic, the winter camps were 
placed with so much skill, that the threatened invasion of Italy was 
averted ; and the insurgents, unable to obtain supplies of provision, 
and already at variance among themselves, separated, and spread 
themselves in other directions. (Paterc, ii. 111.) 

Notwithstanding the imminence of the danger with which Marbod 
had been threatened by the Roman invasion, and the presumption 
that he would seek to strengthen himself by every alliance and 
connection within his reach, there is no evidence of any communi- 
cation having taken place between the Pannonians and himself; 
still less any which would warrant the supposition that their insur- 
rection had been excited by his intrigues. The Pannonians appear 
to have considered a war between Rome and Bohemia as inevitable, 
if not already begim; and, satisfied that it must at the least 
provide a long occupation for the Roman arms, acted for them- 
selves, without seeking concert or alliance with Marbod. But they 
were too precipitate. Hostilities had not actually commenced, and 
Tiberius, on the first intelligence of the revolt, concluded a peace 
with Marbod, who gladly availed himself of the opportunity of 
restoring a good understanding with the Roman government. (Tac. 
Ann., ii. 26, 46.) During the long course of his government, 
Marbod adhered constantly to the same narrow and selfish policy. 
Intent chiefly upon personal interests, he kept aloof from alliances 
with other peoples ; and, so long as the Marcomannic kingdom 
was unmolested, was indifferent how many nations fell under the 
Roman yoke. Acting upon these contracted and sordid grounds, 
he had no common feeling with the German races ; far less with 
Pannonia and Dalmatia, who were strangers in speech, habits, 
manners, and superstitions ; but, on the contrary, whether it were 
the consequence of an admiration of her civilization, or of an 
apprehension of her power, there appears, in the whole of his 
administration, a secret leaning towards Rome. The first object 
of his idolatry was Marbod, but Rome had the second place. The 
preparations of Tiberius 'might have opened his eyes to the falla- 
ciousness and danger of such a policy, which yet, as events turned 
out, was not altogether without success, inasmuch as it left open a 
door for easy reconciliation ; nor was it from the side of Rome 
that the storm came which finally overwhelmed him. 

The peace with Marbod released the army of Tiberius, and the 
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Bonuui general immediately directed his march back upon Paii* 
nonia. Ha had sent before, upon the first intelligence of the 
commotions, such a body of troops as could be spared^ under 
Valerius Messalinus, the prefect of the province, and the moment 
he was deliyered from the fear of Marbod, he followed, in person, 
with the whole of his remaining force. Augustus, in the mean*- 
time, was hastening his Italian leyies, and, soon, no less thast 
fifteen legions, with allies in proportion, among whom were many 
Germans, were assembled in Illyria, with the young GermamoiUfiit 
the son of Drusus, whom Augustus had sent to the assistance of 
Tiberius. The chief leaders of the insurgents were two princes of 
the name of Bato, one a Dalmatian, the other the head of the 
Breuci, a Pannonian horde, and a third called Pinetes, who appear 
to have thought no enterprise too difficult ; but, great as was their 
confidence in themselves, they wanted, like true barbarians, con« 
fidence in each other ; no umon of views, no broad or connected 
plan of operations was therefore possible, and their militaiy enter- 
prises were limited to a kind of partizan warfare, to which, it 
must be confessed, the nature of the country was singularly 
favourable. Strategy of this nature is always fertile in deeds of 
personal heroism, it is also the most annoying to regular troops. 
Often vanquished by Csecina, Severus, and Lepidus, but never 
totally subdued, these barbarians, when an attack upon one point 
fiiiled, separated, to appear again at another, where their presence 
was the least expected : if pursued, they fled to the places almost 
inaccessible by nature, with which the country abounded, and the 
Roman armies were compelled to weaken themselves by dividing, 
in order to undertake the reduction of the numerous mountain 
holds, which were rathor robbers' nests than regular fortresses. In 
this kind of desultory warfare was spent the whole of the year 7, 
during which nothing decisive had taken place, except the over- 
throw and destruction of the Mycsei, a Dalmatian horde, by Ger- 
manicus. (Dio, Ivi; Paterc, ii. 112.) 

The harvest of the year 7 a.d., had been a failing one through- 
out the south of Europe, and Augustus, whose mind was already 
harrassed by unfavourable omens, and whose anxieties were now 
doubled by apprehensions of famine, vowed the great Giroensian 
games, Jovi Optimo Maximo^ as had been done in the Gimbric war, 
provided the republic might be delivered "from the dangers with 
which it was threatened. Among the Pannonians, the general 
famine, terribly enhanced in their country by the devastations of 
war, fulfilled its merciless mission with tenfold vigour, and was 
followed, as usual, by its sister pestilence ; the people reduced to 
feed upon reptiles, insects, the roots of tarees, or whatever unclean 
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or wwbolesomo thing was at hand, and broken down by misery of 
eresY kind, began to «gb for peaoe, or, at least, for an intermissioa 
of iaeir wretchedness ; but Tiberius required, b^ore he would listen 
to the most distant proposal for a treaty, that arms of eTecy kind 
should be given up to him, and their experience of Roman faith«> 
lessness and cruelty was too recent and too deep to permit theoi 
to place themselves unconditionally in his power (Dio, Iv. 33, 34) ; 
hopeless, therefore, of mercy from the exasperated fComans, thej 
persisted in a dogged and obstinate resistance. Thus, the war 
continued through tiie course of another year, 8 a.d., during which 
many towns and strongholds were besieged and taken by the 
Romans, and deeds of heroism, savouring almost of mythic times, 
were performed on both sides. The Qerman auxiliaries were 
particularly distinguished in the course of the heroic contest* 
Pulio, a German horseman, cast a stone with such force agaiast a 
strong-looking battlement, that the wall was shattered, and a 
man, who was leaning thereon, fell into the ditch. At the sama 
time, more violent dissensions, the consequence of miseiy and 
misfortune, broke out among the insurgent leaders ; treachery, tha 
concomitant of mishap, was not wanting ; the Breucan Bate waa 
murdered by his Dalmatian namesake; th« Pannonians, deprived of 
their leader, were easily scattered by the Roman legate, Silvanus ; 
while the Dalmatian Bato, .seeing no further hope of success in 
Pannonia, wasted the country of his allies with almost Roman 
ruthlessness, and retired into his own land. The Pannonians, with^ 
out a head, a prey to eternal discord, and harassed by the in- 
cessant vigilance of Silvanus, whose entrenched camp was 
established in their boundaries, at last submitted, and Silvanus 
granted them peace; but multitudes of outlaws, men who had 
lost everything, even hope, fled from the lowlands, and sheltering 
themselves in the fastnesses of the southern part of the country, 
sallied down upon the Romans, whenever there was a prospect of 
plunder or revenge. There was no longer open resistance in the 
field, but the strong places in the highlands on the Dalmatian 
borders, as well as those in Dalmatia itself, often inaccessible from 
the nature of the country, occasioned no small labour and damage 
to the Romans. Tiberius had been repulsed at Seretrium, Qer- 
manicus had suffered loss before RhaBtinum, and the Roman general 
felt the necessity of putting an end to a war which, although the 
imminence of the clanger was over, occasioned a continual and 
almost insupportable drain of men and treasure. (Paterc, ii., 113^ 
114; Dio, Ivi.) 

In the spring of the year 9 a.d., Tiberius, on his return from 
Rome, divided his army into three divisions, two of which he placed 
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tinder the command of Lepidus and Silvanus ; and, witli the third 
column, he traversed, attended by Germanicus, Pannonia and Dal- 
matia through and through, marching wherever there was the least 
show of resistance. Seretrium, at its second assault, was stormed. 
Bato, who had taken refuge in Andetrium, now Clissa, a castle near 
Salona, perched upon an almost inaccessible rock, and defended by 
mountain torrents and artificial ditches, for some time gave Tiberius 
much trouble ; and, at one period of the siege, through the co-opera- 
tion of his confederates without the walls of the fortress, subjected 
the besieger almost to the inconveniences of the besieged. Bato 
himself lost heart during the course of the blockade, and gave him- 
self up to Tiberius ; but the rugged mountaineers who garrisoned 
the fort, regardless of the example of their chief, held out as long 
as existence within its walls was possible ; and, when compelled at 
last to abandon it, persevered in bitter, though unavailing, hostility. 
Tiberius hunted them down in the woods like wild beasts ; all that 
were taken were put to the sword ; and yet the Dalmatian multi- 
tude, desperate and reckless, refused to hear of peace. At Arduba, 
which was captured by Germanicus, the Eoman arms were assisted 
by internal discord ; after a long resistance, the majority of the 
citizens, feeling that it was hopeless to hold out further, desired to 
give up their town ; but in this they were opposed by the numerous 
fugitives who had shut themselves up within its walls ; and the 
women of Arduba, dreading the fate which awaited them from the 
Eoman soldiery, supported the strangers, and opposed themselves 
to surrender. The (fispute between the contending parties came to 
blows, the town was fired in the tumult, the women, reckless of 
natural ties, took part with the strangers in the battle ; and when 
these were vanquished, and the town was on the point of delivery, 
caught up their children into their arms, and sprang with them, 
some into the waves, some into the flames, and perished. (Dio, 
Ivi. 12, 15.) 

This was almost the expiring effort of the monstrous contest — a 
contest not to be estimated by the meagre particulars which we find 
in Dio, nor the laboured adulations of Paterculus, but by the im- 
portance attached to it by the Eoman people, by the terror it 
excited, and the efforts it gave birth to, but still more by the won- 
derful extent of its duration. For three whole years had these 
mountain provinces baffled the efforts of a power which grasped 
the earth, from the Euphrates to the Western Ocean, and yet never 
had Eoman soldiers fought with greater courage, nor Eoman com- 
manders shewn more of activity and skill. What deeds of heroism, 
what endurance, what suffering and devotion, were displayed, during 
the unequal contest, by these rude, poor, but untameable barbarians, 
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mnst be left to the imagination to conceive; we onljknow that 
their struggles for a comfortless and miserable independence, ceased 
but with ti^e power to prolong them; and when Germanicns, in 
the autumn of a.d. 9, returned to Italy to announce to Augustus 
and the senate the renewed ascendancy of Home's fortunes, he 
brought with him the submission of a desert country, and of a 
population thinned to a degree, from which, perhaps, it has never 
recovered. 



CHAPTER V. 



Thsbe uras joy in Home when Germanicns, leaving his nncle still 
in Pannonia, towards the latter end of September, In the year 9 a.d., 
brought the news of the termination of the Dalmatian war. Music 
sounded in the streets, temples and houses were bedecked with 
flowers, and innumerable crowds thronged the forum, the bridges, 
the public places, or streamed along the Via Sacra to the Capitoline 
or Palatian hills ; thanking the gods, and congratulating one 
another. Gratitude, as large as their former apprehensions, was 
the prevailing sentiment among all classes of the Homan popula- 
tion. Augustus, the senate, the people, were profuse of their 
expressions of admiration of the army and its commander ; and in 
the senate it was gravely debated what cognomen should be 
conferred upon Tiberius : some of the Fathers proposed " Pan- 
nonicus," others preferred " Invictus," and others, again, opined 
that " Pius " would be most appropriate to the saviour of his 
country. These extravagant propositions were warded off by the 
modesty or jealousy of the aged emperor, who seemed by no means 
desirous that his own merits should be lost in the glories of his 
adopted son; but, ultimately, he conceded that the title of 
" Imperator " should be shared by himself and Tiberius ; that a 
triumph should be decreed to them, triumphal ornaments to 
Germanicns ; and that two triumphal arches, commemorating their 
fame, should be erected in Pannonia. Among the loose and needy 
population of Rome there was universal contentment, for they were 
not only delivered from their fears, but their vanity was gratified ; 
and they anticipated innumerable doles and donations, games, 
triumphs, sights, rejoicings, and gratifications, everything which 
can delight an idle and dissolute people. (Suet, in Tiber., xvii. ; 
Dio,lvi. 17; Paterc.,ii. 117, 1.) 
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Flte days had Gkrmanicns been in the city, in the midst of % 
continual round of festival, when, towards the evening of the fifth 
day, the festivities suddenly ceased, and the palaces grew still, men 
knew not wherefore. Crowds still perambulated the streets ; but 
the music, by degrees, became silent, and a general air of anxiety, 
of which tte cause was unknown, spread over the mighty city. 
Hen surmised vaguely that some adverse omen had occurred, or 
some messenger of misfortune had arrived ; bilt all was dark and 
indistinct, till, at length, the terrible truth was divulged. A blow 
had been struck in a quarter whensin it was utterly unexpected. 
The Roman artny, in the heart of Germany, was not merely de^^ 
feated, but annihilated ; three legions, six cohorts, three bodies of 
horse, auxiliaries in proportion, commander, legates, eagles, stand- 
ards-^all lost — scarcely a man escaping to tell the story. (Pafterc., 
ii. 117 ; Suet, in Octav., xxiii.) A slaughter and a disgrace like 
this had not befallen the Roman people ^since the days^ of Cannae, 
and men were almost afraid to contemplate the consequences which 
might ensue. Italy was exhausted by the Dalmatian war; Tiberius, 
with legions weakened by the long conflict, was in the distant 
Dlyria ; Gkiul seemed lost, for it was hard to believe that the Ger- 
man tribes, who had been with difficulty restrained within the limits 
of the Rhine by the Roman legions and the fortresses of Drusus, 
would not again cross over into the defenceless country. And What 
if Marbod, availing himself of the opportunity, should break the 
peace, and march against the Danube ? What was t<o prevent him 
from descending into Italy ? In Dalmatia the embers of war were 
still smouldering, and a new insurrection was* far from improbable. 
Nor were disorders in Rome itself beyond belief, for the govern- 
ment was new, and there were many who yet sighed after the 
ancient liberty. Such were the speculations of the street politi- 
cians — such the fear-phantoms and apprehensions which were rife 
in Rome upon the first intelligence of the defeat which was known, 
to after times, by the name of the Varian slaughter. 

When C. Sentius Saturninus, in the autumn of the year 6 p.c, 
quitted the Lippe, in order to join Tiberius, the command in Ger- 
many was conferred by Augustus upon Publius Quintilius Varus, 
a man bom of a noble, though not of a distinguished, family, which 
Was connected by some kind of unexplained relationship with the 
Csesars. Little is known of the early life of Varus. In the year 
13 B.C., he had obtained the consulship, and the distinction of 
having Tiberius for his colleague ; afterwards he became Prefect, or 
Pro-consul, of Syria. Varus has been the subject of the extremes 
of praise and censure. Virgil and Horace have vied in his celebra- 
tion ; they have crowned him with the myrtle and the vine, and 
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enshrined his memoiy in scenes of Idyllian beauty ; by Patercdus 
he is described as a man of easy temper and graceful manners ; in- 
active in body and mind ; more at home in the leisure of camps in 
peaceful times, than amid active military duties. Already advanced 
in years, and accustomed to oriental luxury, Varas was by no means 
indifferent to money. He had gone, a poor man, to the rich and 
voluptuous Syria; he had returned rich, and left the ridi Syna 
poor. It must not be forgotten, notwithstanding, that this bitter 
sarcasm was written after the defeat and death of Varus. Mis- 
fortune finds few friends ; and the parasite, who makes a divimty 
of Tiberius, is likely to have little commiseration for the fate and 
memory of Varus. It must be remembered, also, though not as a 
justification, that .the peculation which is charged upon Varus was 
not a peculiar fault; long before the time of Augustus, the provinces 
were regarded chiefly as a source whence the purses of the prodigal 
nobility might be replenished. Caesar had sought the Pro-consul- 
ship of Spain and Gaul as a means of delivering him from pecu- 
niary embarrassments; and a similar extortion to that which is 
charged against Varus, in Syria, gave rise to the Pannonian war* 
Whatever might be the real or relative morality of Varus, a ded- 
sive condemnation of his character, as to his fitness to command in 
Germany, over a rude and warlike people, may be found in the 
fact that he was one of the circle of pleasant and philosophic 
sensualists which had heretofore gathered round Maecenas on the 
Esquiline Hill, of which Horace was the poet and brightest orna- 
ment. Upon the whole, it may be inferred that Varus was a 
highly accomplished man ; one who lived in the most refined literary 
society of the day, read, philosophised, trifled or drank after the 
most unexceptionable fashion ; profuse, and therefore rapacious ; » 
talker rather than a doer ; with a mind filled with faith in the per- 
fection of everything Roman, in philosophy, literature, and law, and 
with a profound contempt for everything barbarian. Had Varus 
learned to estimate truly his own powers, or the nature of th^ 
Germans, he would have avoided the dangerous mission of making 
them Roman, and his name might have then come down to posterity 
as that of a friend of poets, or the agreeable hero of a wine song ; 
but, wanting this better knowledge, he could not distinguish between 
effeminate Syrians and rough and hardy Germans, in whom he 
affected to see little of humanity except the form; looked with con- 
temptuous pity or indifference upon their customs, prejudices, feel- 
ings, and representations, and imagined that men, who were with 
difficulty held in subjection by the sword, might be governed by 
Roman lawyers. 

It was a fatal mistake — one which has conferred an unenviable 
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immorialitj upon the name and memory of Varus. It were unjust, 
notwithstanding, to yisit upon him the whole extent of the mis* 
fortune which befel the Romans from his administration, for it is 
impossible that he should have proceeded for three years in the 
course which he adopted, except under the precise instructions of 
the Roman goyemment. The peaceful aspect of affairs at the 
time Satuminus quitted the province, the general content and tran- 
quillity, the friendly intercourse of barbarian and Roman, the 
increasing desire after Roman arts and the Roman language (Dio, 
M. 18), might well delude and mislead the authorities at Rome, 
and the very character of the governor whom Augustus selected, 
must compel us to the inference that, in his opinion, the time was 
arrived when Germany, like Gaul, was to become altogether 
Roman. Varus brought with him, ilito Germany, a host of 
official persons — ^lawyers, advocates, lictors and other ministers of 
the law, and all the paraphernalia of a settled and legal govern- 
ment (Paterc, ii. 117, 4), which could not have befen done without the 
concurrence of Augustus, nor would Varus himself have ventured 
upon an experiment so dangerous as the reduction of independent 
peoples into Roman subjects, except under the authority of his 
employers. Not to neglect all reasonable precautions, he stationed 
two of the five legions which Satuminus had left behind him, as a 
reserve upon the Rhine, under the command of his nephew, the 
legate Asprenas, and with his band of civilians, and with three 
legions, the best, the bravest, and most experienced in the Roman 
army, six cohorts, three bands of cavalry, a host of allied troops 
out of the Gallic provinces, in the whole amounting to 50,000 men, 
he advanced from the Rhine, along the course of the Lippe, into 
the heart of Germany. (Paterc, ii. 119, 20.) His expedition does 
not appear to have been intended, like those of preceding com- 
manders, as a mere circuit through the land for the purpose of 
imposing terror, collecting tribute, and visiting and supplying the 
various camps and fortresses, but rather to have a permanent 
character, and to form a settlement, whence Roman law might be 
disseminated through the country, and where the tribute of the 
inhabitants might be levied or received. Why else the host ot 
civilians which attended him ? Varus accordingly bent his steps 
towards Aliso, with the intention of fixing his head-quarters at that 
fortress, or of forming a new camp nearer to the Weser, where he 
might hold his court, and establish tribunals, jurisdictions, and 
public offices, as if, according to the expression of Paterculus, he 
were in the midst of a people inured to, and delighting in peace. 

The precise situation of the camp of Varus, like most of the 
geographical questions which the ancient writers have left un« 
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determined, has supplied matter for mncli yagae and iEOonclnsiTe' 
Bpecolation* That it was of a permanent nature maj be inferred 
from the fact of his preparations, and from the circumstances that 
only a continued exercise of Roman law, on the distant Weser« 
could hare caused the exasperation among the Grermans of that 
lidnitj which led to their general insurrection ; it may be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that the greater part of the three yews of 
Yfurus^ government was spent within its limits. Cluverius thinks^ 
that Aliso itself was the court of Varus (Cluv. Germ. Ant., iii. 33) ; 
Clostermain places it in a new camp at, or near to, Minden ; Ludea 
justly remarks that Minden was too distant, and fixes it in a camp 
by the Weser, but nearer to Aliso, That Aliso, or some place 
between it and the Weser, was the spot, is, I think, beyond 
controversy, both from ike circumstances particularised by his- 
torians, and the position of the Roman army at the time of its 
defeat. Paterculus mentions JEstiva (Paterc, ii. 117, 4); we have 
seen that the Castra Scelerata in which Drusus breathed his 
last were Castra JEstivaj depjendant upon Aliso ; it is probable^ 
therefore, that Aliso was the winter hold, since it was large enough 
to accommodate the army of Tiberius, and that a new summer 
camp — Castra iEstiva (the Castra Scelerata would, most likely, 
have been abandoned as a place of ill-omen) was formed, dependjani 
on Aliso, agreeably to the practice of the Roman army, near the 
banks of the Weser, in the land of the Cherusci, which, in time, 
might become the central point of Varus's government. 

Among the peoples which it was the aim of the Romans to sub- 
jugate, the Cherusci, from their position and celebrity, would 
naturally be the first object of Varus's attention. The Sigambri 
were completely broken down, the Chatti were approaching to a 
similar condition, the Bructeri lay too far to the north, but the 
Cherusci were immediately in the face of the Roman settlements. 
Their country extended from the left bank of the Weser to the 
vicinity of the Elbe. Northward it reached as far as the junctioi^ 
of the AUer and the Weser ; southward it was bounded by the 
Harz, then called the forest of Bacenis ; eastward it touched the 
Trophaeum Drusi, and the settlements of the Lombards on the 
Elbe; while on the west it extended over the Weser to the 
boundaries of the Teutoberger Wald, a portion of the great Wald 
Osuing. (Cluv. Germ. Ant., iii. 77.) By this celebrated forest 
the Cherosci were separated from the Marsi, a people inhabiting 
ti^e district north of the Lippe, extending from the Teutoberger 
Wald to the Rhine, who also appear under the names of Marsaci 
and Marsatii, and who, as well as the Bnicteri, Angrivarii, Chamavi, 
Xubantes, and Sigambri, were of IsMjvonic, or Frwik origin. The 
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^ange of name, which we often find upon the same ^oimd, is not 
a little perplexing. Sometimes it was the consequence of actaal 
conquest by a foreign nation, but it arose more frequently froni 
the temporary predominance of a particular tribe, which imposed for 
a time its name upon the whole nation. The Cherusci, owing to 
their distance from the Ehine, had hitherto come comparatiyely 
little into contact with the Romans ; Diiisus, Tiberius, and othei; 
commanders had traversed their country to the Elbe, but had 
neither formed settlements, nor built fortresses among them. They 
appear to hare yielded themselves voluntarily up to Tiberius, 
and, more than any other German folk, to have lived in a con- 
stant good understanding with the strangers, with whom they had 
fewer objects of contention, and rarer occasions of dispute than 
others, and their youth gave themselves up with a more thorough 
zeal and devotion than any other, to the enchantments of 
Roman civilisation. . But the time had now come, according to the 
plan laid down in Rome, when all between the Elbe and the Rhine 
should be added to the Roman empire, and the preparatory step 
was to bring the Cheruscans more thoroughly under the yoke of 
Koman government and law. Had Varus been content, like Satur- 
ninus, to leave to time the assimilation of habits, there would 
probably have been as little resistance as in other countries to the 
gradual introduction of Roman law, for the Roman camp, as 
formerly, was the resort of the German Adelings, crowded with 
shops and tradesmen of every description, and the people, captivated, 
like all barbarians, with the glitter of luxury, more than half dis- 
posed to despise and abandon the ruder habits of their fathers. 
(Flor. Epit., iv. 12, 32 ; Dio, Ivi.) But Varus was blind andpre- 
cipitate. He recognised no power but his will, and carried his 
innovations into effect with too much haughtiness, and with too 
open a contempt for German habits and prejudices. He erected 
his tribunal in the camp, sat like the praetor in the Roman forum 
to decide, according to Roman law, the controversies which arose 
between the Romans and barbarians, and, as it is the characteristic 
of feeble and vaiu minds to mistake obstinacy for inflexibility, so 
he carried his sentences into execution with a cruelty unheard pf 
among the Germans, and hateful to their feelixigs. (Dio, Ivi. 19.) 
Another consequence of the Roman government was the substi- 
tution of direct and weighty taxation for the moderate tribute in 
gross with which allies were accustomed to acknowledge Roman 
superiority, and the establishment of a fiscal board to assess, and 
of a military police to levy it. It will easily be conceived that the 
pnderlings of . Varus would catch the temper of their master, and 
that their work would be carried into effect with intentional dis- 
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regard of national feelings, and the greatest consequent irritation 
to the Germans ; hut, of all the instruments of Roman administra- 
tion, none seem to have excited such intense hatred among the 
people as the officers and instruments of the law. (Flor. Epit., iy, 
12,36.) 

The maxims, and, ahove all, the administration of Eoman law, 
ahhorrent in their very nature to the feelings and hahits of free 
men, were opposed in principle to the natural institutions of the 
Germans. To men who administered their own law, carried into 
effect their own sentences, who knew no authority superior to their 
own, it was hateful that courts in which they had no voice should 
arrogate a judicial power over their concerns, and that judgments 
should be delivered, and punishments inflicted by the mandate of a 
single judge. The German Weiler, or village, consisted of a 
settlement of houses, each detached from the others, and placed in 
the centre of a lot of ground, more or less, belonging to it ; the 
cultivated land, the meadows, and the forest, within a certain 
boundary, formed the Mark, which was the joint property of the 
Gemeinde, or community, and was enjoyed by the house-pro- 
prietors of the Weiler in common. These proprietors were Mark- 
genossen. Only a Wehrman could be a proprietor and member of 
the Markgenossenschaft. He was made a Wehrman by the public 
delivery of arms in the Mallus (Tac. Germ., xiii.), or assembly, on 
the attainment of his majority, until which time he continued under 
the mundium, or tutelage, of his natural guardian. The household 
of a Wehrman was a Sippschaft, or Maegschaft, and consisted not 
only of his family who were lodged in the Hof or house, but fre- 
quently also of free dependants, generally more distantly related to 
him, and of serfs, whose number varied with the means of the 
Wehrman, who dwelt in huts around the Hof, cultivated, with their 
families, the land, formed his Geleit, or train, in hunting or in war, 
and for each individual of whom he was legally responsible. 

It is obvious that this description can apply only to Wehrmen 
of considerable wealth ; but the same principle applied to all, the 
difference was only in degree, and the free proprietor of house and 
land, however small the one, and limited the other, though he had 
neither slaves nor Geleit beyond the inhabitants of his house, 
enjoyed equal legal and constitutional rights with the wealthiest 
member of the Markgenossenschaft. The authority of the Gemeinde 
or community over its own affairs was complete, and it assembled 
frequently for their regulation. A number of Marks, or Weiler, 
united, formed a more extensive association, called a Gau, and the 
Markgenossen, within the limits of the Gau, constituted the Gau- 
genossenschaft. This Gaugenossenschafb formed the Mallus, or 
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great court of justice. It assembled at stated periods, at the new 
or full moon, npon a certain hill, thence called the Malberg, to 
decide, according to immemorial traditionary rales, the controversies 
between individuals which were submitted to it (for everj free Ger- 
man had the choice of the Fehde, or Feud, or the decision of the 
Mallus), and their sentences rather resembled the awards of a court 
of arbi^ators among neighbours than the commands of legal autho-> 
rities. The decision of the Mallus was pronounced by an Adeling, 
the Fiirst of the Gau, or by the Graf, or elder of the assembly; and 
though the Wehrmen distinguished by noble birth, wealth, age, 
eloquence, or personal attainments, would naturally take the lead 
in the discussion of the verdict, every free proprietor of the Gau 
had a voice in its decision. Wrongs of all kinds were compensated 
in these rustic courts by the assessment of certain easy penalties ; 
even homicide, among a rude and warlike people the most common 
of all offences, required no sanguinary atonement, but was satisfied 
by a certain fine, computed in latter times in Solidi and Denarii, 
but then by a certain number of sheep, oxen, or horses, according 
to the circumstances of the case, which were paid the family of the 
deceased, and accepted by the latter as a full atonement. (Tac. 
Germ., xxi.) The Fehde was thereby extinguished. There were 
no after evil thoughts, no brooding over revenge ; for the accident 
of a man being slain in an open quarrel was too common to be 
regarded as a bootless offence ; it might happen to anybody ; nor 
did the shedding of blood require blood to be shed. Only traitors 
and cowards were punished with death ; even slaves, in those early 
times, were not subjected to capital punishment. 

The great principle of German law was compensation ; that of 
the Roman, punishment. The principle on which the former was 
administered was the arbitration of equals; in the latter, the 
sentence emanated from despotic authority. The boundless and 
irreconcileable difference of the two systems in form and substance 
is consequently manifest ; and when Varus, therefore, commanded 
the disputes of the barbarians with Roman merchants and soldiers 
to be brought before Roman tribunals, argued in the Latin language 
by professional lawyers, decided according to Roman law, without 
regard to German principles, and caused a sentence, of which the 
grounds were inexplicable, and the terms unintelligible to German 
minds, to be delivered in writing, and in a speech of which they 
were ignorant, he did more to undo the work of Satuminus than 
any military outrage could effect. (Flor. Epit., iv, 12, S2.) 
Neither did the sentences so delivered remain waste paper ; for 
Varus, in the pride of his Roman principles, carried his decisions 
into execution with all imaginable harshness. Never before had 
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the Germans beb«ld the hacks of freemen bleeding tinder the Iictor*» 
Kod; nerer before had the heads of Germai^s fallen under Roman 
axes ; yet these were not unfrequent consequences of Yaros^s system 
of administration. The levying of tribute, the exaction of cs^'tl^ 
and provision, for the support of the troops, gave rise to inno^ 
merable collisions. A party of Eoman soldiers, armed with the 
praafect^s order, would appear in a Weiler, and take, perhaps, the 
best oxen they could find. The Markgenossen, knowing nothing of 
a Latin writing, and caring little for its authority, would resist, and 
hesitate little in slaying the aggressors; and it would appear, above 
all things, unjust and hateful to the Germans, that such a natural 
vindication of natural rights should be punished with death by the 
Komans. He paid neither tax nor contribution to bis own Fiirst, to 
whom, in times of emergency, he brought his voluntary gift. (Tao, 
Oerm., xv.) Why should he pay them to the Eomans ? What 
wrong could there be in resisting wrong by force ? Varus, how- 
ever, saw with different eyes, and was determined to bring him. 
undec the dominion of the law. It is probable that he would repress, 
as far as possible, the plundering and robbing which were insepar- 
able from a Boman army ; but it was the legalised plunder, the 
authorised robbery, which excited the discontent of the Germans. 
Thus three years passed on with unspeakable discomfort to the. 
people ; every day multiplied the spoliations of the Boman soldiers ; 
every day extended the detested jurisdiction of the lawyers. No 
man^s house was safe. He who had never been taxed was called 
to give up his oxen ; if he demurred, they were taken by force ; if 
he complained, he was beaten ; if he resisted, his house was burnt, 
and himself dragged before the Boman tribunals, where lawyers 
enlarged, in an unknown tongue, upon the crime of rebellion, andt 
the head of the unwitting German fell beneath the a^e. Of all the. 
vexations which the Germans endured, the visitation of the lawyers 
was felt to be the most intolerable. They could not endure, they 
^ould not comprehend, that strifes, which among them were in- 
variably decided by weapons (Paterc, ii. 118, 1), or the verdict of 
Wehrmen, should be discussed and judged by a servile class, 
which had neither land nor sword, and, consequently, no judicial^ 
right. Hence the bitterness with which the ministers of the 
law were regarded; hence were they likened to vipers which 
hiss and sting; and hence, in the day of vengeance, the unfor- 
tunate lawyers found no mercy at the hands of the em- 
bittered barbarians. (Paterc, ii. 117, 118; Flor. Epit., iv. 12; 
Dio, Ivi. 18.) 

But the day of revenge was not yet come. The people suffered 
and murmured under the exactions and insults pf civilians and 
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loldieis, but looked around m vain for the means of deliverance. 
There were none to unite, ncme to lead them. Their natural chiefs, 
the Adelings, who had heretofore held it a baseness to be equalled 
iA valour, were in the camp of Varus, absorbed in the round of 
Eoman enjoyments, and infatuated by Roman arts. For, while 
Yams regarded little the complaints or opinions of the Germaa 
freeholders, he paid attention to their princes, whom he admitted 
to his table and society ; nor can it be a subject of astonishment 
that such attentions and intercourse were, to a certain degree, suc^ 
qessful. The ancient wooden roof — the halls which had so often re- 
sounded wit^ songs of heroes, were abandoned for the Roman camp. 
The hereditary sword rested in its scabbard (Flor. Epit., iv. 12, d2)| 
while the dependant people grieyed and murmured in vain over foreign, 
tyranny and the decay of the elder virtue. . Those of the barbariaa 
Wehrmen who could not restrain their lust of military glory, en- 
listed in the Roman ranks, and fought under strangers' banners. That 
there were some among the Adelings who saw with other eyes, and 
longed for the means of redressing the common sufferings — ^that 
tbere were thousands of Wehrmen, who waited only the call of their 
chiefs to struggle for the conompn freedom, it is impossible not to 
believe. But how ? The power of Rome appeared so firmly esta- 
blished ; no people which had resisted it had ever prospered ; the 
boundaries of Roman rule had never receded, but had continually 
embraced a wider and a wider circle ; and there was such a super- 
stitious faith in the star of Rome^s ascendancy, that numbers 
believed that the dominion of the world had b^en decreed to her 
from the beginning of time. 

The land of the Cheruscans, within the borders of which Varus 
bad established his camp, was divided, like the greater part of Ger- 
msny, into a number of independent Gaus, each of which was under 
the government of a Fiirst, elected by the Wehrmen out of a certain 
Adeling family, and which were united only for some special purpose 
of council or of war, under the temporary rule of a single leader. 
The number of the Cheruscan Gaus cannot be ascertained; three, if 
not four, of their little independent commonwealths are mentione4 
by the Roman writers, and there might, possibly, be a greater 
number; for six Adeling families in Bavaria (Lex Baivr., Tit, 
ii. 20) are enumerated in the Bavarian law ; and an ancient chro- 
zdcle, speaking of the year 810, informs us that among the Saxon 
people were twelve Edclinge^ who ruled the land independent of each 
other, of whom one was elected provisional king, in case war made 
H national union necessary. (Witibald. Chron. Theot., a.d., 810 ; 
f^p. Lindenb. 1347 ad verb. Adelingen.) This picture of the Saxons 
pf the ninth century appears to me to represent exactly the conr 
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stitntion of the Chenucans in the first. As the sabdiTisioii of the 
Qennans appears, in its oldest form, to proceed from a natural, or 
clan-like principle, there might be an affinity of blood, more or less 
remote, among the Adeling families of a particular race; and, 
among the Chemscans, the Adelings, whose names hare been pre- 
senred, seem to hare been related to each other, though there is 
some confusion, the consequence, perhaps, of equivocal terms, or 
hear-saj information, in the statement of the ancient writers as to 
the precise degree of connection. Segestes, Ingniomar, and Segimar, 
the three princes whose names have been recorded, would appear, 
for example, from the Roman accounts, to have been brethren; 
for Segimar is said to have been the brother of Segestes, Inguiomar 
the uncle, and Seg^ar the father, of Arminius; and yet it appears, 
from other notices, that such cannot have been the fact; nor can 
we reconcile the discordant statements, unless we assume that there 
were two Segimars, the father of Armin, and the brother of 
Segestes. (Tac. Ann., i. 71 and i. 60; Paterc., ii. 118, 2.) What- 
ever were their precise relationship, these princes appear to have 
lived in unbroken friendship with the Romans until the period of 
the conspiracy against Varus. Segestes, in particular, whose Gau 
was on the left bank of the Weser, and extended to the Teuto- 
berger-wald, forming the present principality of Lippe-Detmold, 
from its situation in more immediate contact with the Roman 
establishments, seems from the first to have attached himself, heart 
and soul, to the strangers ; and the camp of Varus was established 
within his territory. He had followed and assisted the Romans 
faithfully in their campaigns, his attachment had been rewarded 
with the title of Roman citizen, and his son, Segimund, had been 
placed by the Roman authorities in the high dignity of the priest- 
hood in Ara Ubiorum. (Tac. Ann., i. 57.) Besides this son, 
Segimund, Segestes had a daughter, named Thusnelda, who was 
destined to exercise no unimportant influence over the fortunes of 
Armin and the Chemscans. Both the children of Segestes were 
unlike their father in disposition ; for they are described as good 
and noble, while Segestes is painted by his Roman allies as mean 
and envious, impatient of superiority, yet destitute of the qualities 
essential to command — as one void of patriotic feeling, willing to 
sacrifice country, honour, self, to the gratification of base and 
malignant passions. Of Inguiomar, the Adeling who, next to 
BogOHtcs, played the most prominent part in the struggle of Armin 
with the Romans, fewer particulars have been preserved, though 
little that is laudatory can be said ; he seems to have been affected 
with the infirmity of his brother; the merit which eclipsed him 
jfM intolerable to his vanity. From the circumstances of his 
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Hstorj, it may be gathered that his Oau was In the sonthem part 
of the Cheruscan land, about the Harz, and almost to the yerge of 
the Thuringian forest. Still less is recorded of Segimar, of whom 
the facts that he was the father of Arminius, and a frequent guest 
at the table of Varus (Masc, i. 77), are almost all that have been 
preserved. He appears to have ruled on the right bank of the 
Weser, opposite to Lippe, in those parts of Hanover and Brunswick 
lying along the course of the river from Hoxter to Minden. 
Begimar had two sons, of whom one was named Armin, or, more 
properly, Hermann, Latinised by the Roman historians into Ar- 
minius ; the other, according to Tacitus, was called Flavins (Ann., 
ii. 9), a name which is not German, but was probably conferred on 
him, on account of his yellow hair, by his Roman comrades ; for 
his whole life was spent, by his own choice, in Roman camps, and 
he lived and died a Roman soldier. The Segimar who was the 
brother of Segestes is said, by Strabo, to have had a son called 
Sesithacus, and Tacitus adds that ^' Segimar, the brother of Se- 
gestes, and his son, gave themselves up to the legate, Stertinius, 
-who had been deputed by Germanicus to receive their submission 
(a.d., 15), and that they were carried by the legate to the 
Civitas Ubiorum." (Strab., vii. ; Tac. Ann., i. 71.) It is scarcely 
possible, therefore, that this Segimar and the father of Arminiua 
can have been the same. 

The name of Arminius has pierced the darkness of almost twenty 
centuries, and still shines a star in the night of time. Of all the 
Cheruscan Adelings, he only is unstained by crime or weakness* 
He stands alone, like no one else in history ; for no one, in Grecian 
or Roman times, has extorted, as he has done, from unwilling and 
supercilious foes the meed of such disinterested and glorious praise. 
His birth, his manly beauty, his strength and skill in arms, his 
genius, and a quickness of intellect beyond barbarian wont, have 
been celebrated by his enemies in terms which cast all others into 
the shade. (Paterc, ii. 118, 2.) From early youth he had lived 
in the Roman camps, where he had acquired their arts and disci- 
pline ; had attended Tiberius in his campaigns ; and, young as he 
was, had been created a Roman citizen, and honoured with the in- 
signia and privileges of a Roman knight. (Paterc., ii. 118, 2.) 
Not yet four and twenty, he commanded in the camp of Varus one 
of the bands of allies which the Cheruscans were bound to contri- 
bute to the Roman service; and he seems to have acquired over 
the mind of the Roman commander an influence not to be shaken 
or approached by other Adelings, but which brought upon him the 
bitterest hatred of Segestes. And, while the young Arminius 
enjoyed the favour of the Romans, he lost not the affection of hi9 



'htnhe'fy dermaiw, ^o looked to Wm as their ctoly proiecior; and, 
i^midst the oppressions and vexations of the Roman goyeniment, 
'there was many a bhie eye tamed to him for consolation or redress. 
This confidence could not arise from birth or physical qnalitied 
iaione; nor from his reputation for capacity and courage; but it was 
'because he continued a German in the midst of Roman luxury, 
-protected and preferred his folk whenever he could, repaid their 
lore with love, and their faith in him with trust in his native 
'country. What could Rome offer htm of glory or honour Kke 
'being the head of a free people 7 What luxury was so sweet a6 
^hcir voluntary affection ? Yet, distinguished as Arminius was by 
personal virtues, and the popiilar favour, it was his lot — it has 
"been the lot of many a hero — ^to pass through life pursued by the 
lifttred of princely equals. 

It is impossible that, with such endowments, Armin should 
regard with indifference the preparations of Varus for the com- 
plete subjection of the Cheruscan land, or witness, without sorrow, 
Ihe misuse of power under which the Cheruscans suffered. The 
irarlike achievements of the Romans he could understand and 
respect ; but the rule of civilians would be opposed to every tradi-^ 
tionary image of German heroism. How could a Wehrman submit 
to such a rule ? How could a Recke, a descendant of the gods, 
spend an inglorious life, or a servant of Rome appear in Wodan'fl 
halls? Yet was deliverance a difficult, almost a hopelesis, task. 
The enterprise demanded the caution of age, as well as the courage 
<yf youth ; nothing less than a common union of the nations could 
secure success ; and to unite the various denominations of the 
German race, separated as they were from each other by peculiar 
interests, and the jealousies of their leaders, in a common struggle 
for the independence of their country, was an undertaking beyond 
the expectations of the most sanguine. The too sensitive patriotism 
of a German historian has endeavoured to vindicate Armin from 
the charge of employing treachery with Varus, and represents him 
Bs appearing at the head of the Germans only when all his obliga- 
tions to Rome had been honourably absolved. It is useless here 
to discuss the question, how far deceit, under certain circumstances, 
may be justified or excused; but that Varus was imposed upon 
appears to me an incontestible fact. 

All the Roman historians concur in speaking of a conspiracy of 
which Armin was the head, nor is it possible, indeed, that an event 
of such magnitude could have occurred without pre-concert, nor 
does there appear, among the Germans, any leader but Armin of suffi- 
cient genius and ascendency to be the spring and centre of so great a 
eomlmiation. The conspiracy may not have been of the date which 
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Dio assigns to it (Dio, Ivi. 18), the first entrance of Varus into 
Oermany ; it is more likely that the conviction of its necessity was 
grkdnal, the consequence of the harshness of the prefect, his misuse 
of the German people, and of the exactions which the maintenance 
of so large a hody, military and civil, would render unavoidahle. 
Paterculus states not only that there was a plot, hut that ArmiH 
was its origin and contriver. At first, he says, he sounded a few, 
who came into his views, then a greater numher ; showed them in 
what manner and by what means the Romans might be brought 
down, and spared neither persuasion nor threats to bring them over 
to his designs. The conspiracy was known to all &e German 
Adelings in the camp of Varus, who, with the exception of 
Segestes, appear to have given it a hearty concurrence. Segestes 
Went so far* as to reveal it to Varus, by whom the infoilnation was 
received with incredulity, if not with contempt, though the plan was 
no less than one for a general rising of the nations of the north of 
Germany. (Paterc., cxviii. 8 ; Flor. Epit., iv. 12, 83, 84.) A 
certain people, considerably distant from the Eoman camp, apparently 
the Ansibarii, who dwelt on the right bank of the Ems, in the 
country between that river and the Weser, from Minden to Bremen, 
Tentured to take arms against the Roman government. The 
insurrection was either preconcerted by the conspirators, in order 
that Varus, on his march to suppress it, might be entangled in the 
forests, and the more exposed to attack at disadvantage, or it was 
a sudden and unforeseen outbreak, the conseqnence of mishandling 
by the Roman soldiery, of which the conspirators chose to avail 
themselves. Intelligence of the rebellion was brought to Varus in 
the first week of September a. d., 9, and he, resolving, as the con- 
federates had foreseen, to suppress it in its infancy by marching 
with his whole army to its seat, gave immediate orders for the 
breaking up of the camp on the following morning, and invited the 
German princes, for the last time, to his table to enjoy the luxury 
of a Roman coena. They appeared, upon his invitation ; Armin, 
Begimar and Begestes, among the rest, and the latter availed him- 
self of the occasion to urge the insurrection of the Ansibarii, as an 
additional proof of the conspiracy which had been before revealed 
by him, and so incredulously received by Varus. He implored the 
Roman general, while there was yet time, to arrest, on the spotj 
himself, Armin and the other Adelings present, as the only means 
of averting the impending catastrophe, " for the people," said he, 
" will not stir without their leaders," and he warned him, in im- 
pressive terms, that the time would come when he would repent his 
blindness, and distinguish, too late, the innocent from the guilty. 
(Tac. Ann., i. 55 ; Dio, Ivi. 19.) Whether Varus was still con- 
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fident in his own sagacity, and in his contempt of German power, 
or whether misgivings npon this earnest appeal crossed his mind, 
the consequence was the same. He was not the man for action ; 
and, affecting to make light of the accusation of Segestes, he let 
slip the opportunity — the last opportunity of salvation. At table 
he communicated to the princes the plan he had decided upon with 
respect to the suppression of the rebellion ; spoke in pompous terms 
of the chastisement he intended to inflict upon the insurgents ; and 
directed them to follow, with their contingents, the immediate 
march of the legions, thinking, perhaps, by keeping them within 
his reach, to render them, at least, innoxious, and retain them by 
that means, as CsBsar had done his allies in Gaul, in an unwilling 
allegiance. In pursuance of these arrangements. Yams commenced 
his march early the next morning, and the Germans prepared to 
follow. To avoid the appearance of distrust in them, he proceeded 
on his route, at first with an affected negligence, and, being yet far 
distant from the insurgents, displayed an ostentatious security, as 
if the way lay through a friendly country — ^the legions, far divided, 
in the midst of a train of waggons, encumbered with baggage and 
the tradespeople, women and children, who had long found a home 
in the Roman camp. Some of these camp-followers, when the 
camp was broken up, had retired to Aliso, but the greater number, 
with the civilians, anticipating an expedition of a few days* duration, 
attended the march of the army. (Dio, Ivi.) 

With the departure of the Romans from their camp, burst 
forth the flame of general insurrection. The German Adelings 
purposely lagged behind while the signal of revolt was carried from 
Gau to Gau, and crowds of Recken hastened from the neighbouring 
districts to take part in the day of deliverance. Far and wide 
spread the intelligence and the agitation, but it was chiefly among 
the Cherusci, the Chatti, the Marsi, the Bructeri, and the Sigambri, 
those who had been most in connection with the Romans, that the 
greatest exasperation prevailed, and the greatest activity was mani- 
fested. Wherever, throughout northern Germany, Roman soldiers 
were found without the walls of their fortresses, they were set upon 
and slain ; Roman merchants were plundered and murdered, a hatred 
of Rome was a bond of union which all joined in, and all under- 
stood. Nor did the people need the urging of their Adelings, 
though, in most cases, the Adelings were not backward ; Segimund, 
the son of Segestes, he who had been made priest at Bonn by the 
Romans, tore his flllet, and fled from his temple, that he might join 
his countrymen in the Fatherland's necessity. (Tac. Ann., i. 57.) 
Where chiefs were lukewarm, they were forced into the rising by 
the irresistible pressure of the people ; even Segestes himself, the 
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firm and ancient friend of Rome, was carried away by the torrent, 
and compelled to take an active part in the war against the Romans. 
(Tac. Ann., i. 55.) 

While a general ferment thus pervaded the whole land, from the 
Elbe to the Rhine, the Romans, apparently unconscious of the 
storm which was gathering round them, were proceeding slowly 
down the banks of the Weser. But soon appearances of a suspicious 
character manifested themselves, and soon they became ominous. 
The Adelings, with their auxiliary forces, still kept themselves 
aloof from the Romans, while partial disputes and collisions began, 
between parties of Germans and the Roman soldiers in the rear, 
which Varus affected to consider as ordinary camp-squabbles, and 
threw the blame upon the soldiers, forbidding them to draw their 
swords upon the barbarians, and punishing some who, in dis- 
obedience of his order, defended themselves by arms. It is scarcely 
possible that the intellectual blindness of the unfortunate com- 
miander could be so complete that he still mistook the temper of 
his allies ; it is far more likely that he deemed it the more prudent 
course to shut his eyes to their hostile bearing, and to continue, as 
long as possible, the semblance of confidence in their fidelity. But 
with every hour more unequivocal signs of animosity displayed 
themselves. In his front, the road through the forest was blocked 
up with trunks of trees felled for the purpose ; behind, the crowd 
of camp-followers which loitered after the army, were set upon by 
the Germans, and driven in among the troops; the attack was 
then extended to the troops themselves, and Varus could no 
longer mistake his situation. And now Nature herself took part 
against the Romans. Storms of rain poured upon the unprotected 
soldiers, and drenched them to the skin ; prodigies displayed them* 
selves in the heavens, and on the earth, — meteors in the sky, 
columns of hazy and moving light, spears of fire gleamed and 
darted in the northern heaven, and things and animals moved 
against the wont and use of Nature. (Dio, Ivi. 24 ; Manil. Astron., 
i. 826.) The minds of the bravest were shaken, and the cold and 
the rain, and the many hours' want of food and rest, wearied out 
the strongest. In the midst of these terrors and distresses, the 
attacks of the Germans were incessant; many Romans fell, numbers 
were wounded; the multitudes were pressed in among the wag- 
gons, and it became difficult to maintain a semblance of order; 
when, at length. Varus, having reached a more convenient place — ^^ 
an eminence surrounded by a wood — commanded a halt, and pro- 
ceeded to mark out an encampment, with the view of giving rest to 
the troops, remedying the general confusion, and restoring some- 
thing like discipline and order. In the course of the night he 
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, adopted meh preeaQtumB as were etill possible, to ensure tire 
.common secarity, drew the legions closer together, bimit the greater 
number of his waggons, and the luggage which was not immediatelj 
eBseatial he destroyed and left behind. Here, also, he appears to 
hare changed the coarse of his operations. All idea of ponishing 
4he insurgents of the north was for the present given np, for it was 
IK) longer a question of rictorj, but of safety, and every Blank's 
.thoughts were now bent only upon deliFerasce. How to reach 
AKso, and the high road to the Rhine, was the grand oonsideration 
which occupied the mind of Yams. It was impossible to return by 
4he way he came, for it was cut off by the German confederates. 
He had not self-confidence to strengthen himself on the spot until 
infbgnaiation could be given to, and help obtained from, Asprenas ; 
hut, with the precipitati<m of a desponding man, he determined to 
torn at onoe to the left, and take, throu^ doubtful and unknown 
AMds, the shortest way to Aliso. (Dio, Ivi. 20, 21.) 

The next morning, therefore, the army, on breaking up, moved 
in a new direction. For a time the march lay through a more 
i^>en country, and the Romans, less encumbered by baggage, were 
enabled, though not without loss, to maintain their ranks, and pre- 
serve some of the pride and advantages of discipline. Butaoofn 
they became entangled in a dell among the wooded hills of the 
Teutoberger-wald, from which there was no outlet. They suffered 
much from weariness, as they traced the long, boggy valley upwards 
towards the ridge of the wald — much from the missives, stones, 
arrows, and lances, with which the enemy, protected, themselves, by 
the forest, and accustomed to such warfare, plied them incessantly 
from above. The rain fell in torrents, and the Romans, aflter a 
miserable day, wet, weary, discouraged, with hopes fading, and 
numbers every instant decreasing, came, towards evening, to a 
second halt. Their route appears to have lain between the sources 
of the Ehns and the Lippe, southward of the former, and to the 
north of the latter. Though there are many localities in the 
eounty of Lippe — Variburg, Varenholt, Varendorp, Bamtrup, — 
which, after the lapse of eighteen hundred years, preserve the 
memory of Varus, it is impossible to fix the exact line of march, or 
to determine, with precision, the situation of this last encampment;, 
but the village of Winfeldt (Wine-field) (Monum. Paderb.,xxiv.) has 
been supposed to commemorate the recollection of the combat, andy 
certainly, was not far distant from the field whereon it took place. 
As soon as the Romans had reached this spot, they began to throw 
up their customary entrenchments ; but there was neither oppor- 
tunity nor time, nor had the men strength to complete the works, 
Yhi(^ appear, in consequence, to have been given up, and they sat. 
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im iheir miserable position, hongrj, wet, wearj, sullen, ia momentaiy 
ai^oetation of an aasaiolt by tbe Geimans, some almost indifferent 
to life, some naxionslj contemplating the morning's danger. Bat 
Annin suffered the nigbit to pass qnietly oyer. He knew tbat the 
prey, «atangled in mountain and forest, the source of great rivers, 
Bitfirally marshy, and the marshiness increased by the rains, oonld 
not escape him; and, in the mean time, his own force was increasing 
hporly. Beoken, with their G^leite, were thronging from distaittl 
paiifl, to participate in the work of freedom; eren those who, from 
oread of tbe Bomans, had hitherto held back, now that the situa- 
tion of Yams a^Mared to be past hope, pressed forward — the noble^ 
for the loYC of fatherland; the mean, for the prospect of plunder; 
the sufferer, in the hope of revenge. All the wrongs, all the <^pres^ 
sions, of the Bomans, from the first ravages of Giesar to the judicial 
murders of Varus, were now to be paid off; all the rafferbgs and 
tears of German mothers were now to be atoned. Armin, conscious 
that the dedsiye day was at hand, spent the night in concerting 
with his brother Adelings the work of the morning, in welcoming 
new comers, and in refreshing ancl strengthening the people with 
words and food. For there was no want of food in the Qerman 
^amp; it was a holy duty to their country to supply hw warriors 
with abundance: and, while the Bomans shivered in cold and 
hunger, the Cheruscans and their allies, whose habits made them 
eareless of shelter;, passed the night in feasting and festivity. 
Again they recalled to each other's minds the recoUectiaBs of their 
^cittKit freedom, and the deeds of former days ; again the songs of 
their heroes resounded in their camp, (Diod. Sic, Ub. v. de Germ, et 
Gfdl.), and praises and thanksgivings to Donar and Wotan echoed 
«mong the wild and dreary hills, and swelled above the howUngs of 
the storm. (Dio, Ivi.) 

At length the moming-^the last which Yams was destined to 
behold — ^^oke darkly and ominously over the Teutoberger>wald. 
No Morgenrothe appeared as the herald of deliverance ; but the 
rain still drove, and soon arose a tempest, so violent that it was 
impoesible for the heavy-armed Bomans to advance, and difficult 
6v^i to stand firmly on the marshy and slippery ground. Bows 
had become useless from the wet, shields and spears glittered no 
longer in military pride, i^d armour and clothing, drenched by the 
rain, sat heavily and uncomfortably on the benumbed and despond- 
ing soldier; the Germans, on the contrary, of powerful make, 
dcihed in skins, and accustomed to the climate, recked little of the 
inclemency of the weather, but, excited by visions of victoiy, be* 
Ueved that the gods of their country were descended in the storm, 
iMid that Donar himself was fightii\g on their side. With the. 
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earliest light, dim as it was, Varus saw that farther progress was 
impossible. There was no ontlet in the front; behind, the passes 
were blocked up bj parties of the enemy, and on every surrounding 
eminence might be seen, magnified through the mists, the huge 
bodies of the Germans, watching the sacrifice, and impatient for 
the slaughter. Armin at length gave the signal, and the assault 
was begun. He stood himself on high, to direct the battle. From 
all sides the Germans pressed upon the Roman camp, whose nn- 
finished works afforded inadequate protection; but the Romans, 
feeling that they fought for their last stake — ^life, roused themselves, 
and fought with the desperation of men who knew there was no 
mean between victory and destruction. The soimd of the trumpets, 
the clang of weapons, the cries of wounded men, the terrible Bar- 
ritum — war-song— of the Germans (Tac. Germ.,iii. ; Veget., iii. 18), 
and their shouts of victory, were mingled and confounded with the 
howlings of the blast. It was the war of men contending with the 
war of elements. But, weakened by former losses, exhausted by 
the want of food and the violence of the storm, and wearied by 
struggling through the marshy soil, the valour of the Romans was 
hopeless from the first ; their numbers were every moment dimin* 
ishing; wherever they gained a temporary advantage, Armin 
poured fresh force, and it became evident, to the most sanguine, 
that nothing was left to them but to die upon the field. Varus 
himself was among the first who despaired. He«had been wounded 
in the combat, and, oppressed by pain, shame, and horror, dread- 
ing, perhaps, captivity among an embittered enemy, and, still more, 
the account which Rome would require of him, he fell by his own 
hand. With the death of Varus there was an end of order; 
many tribunes and centurions followed the example of their leader ; 
and many, like Eggius, one of the camp prefects, sought a nobler 
death at the hands of the enemy. Cegonius, the other camp- 
prefect, proposed that they should lay down their arms ; and the 
legate, Vala Numonius, another of Horace^s epicurean friends 
(Epist., i. 15), leaving the infantry to their fate, endeavoured 
with the horse to cut his way through the Germans, in the hope 
of reaching the Rhine. But all perished — ^legates, prefects, tlie 
noble and the base, those who would die npon the spot, those 
who attempted to fly, and those who desired to surrender in the 
hope of saving their lives, slept the long sleep in the Teuto^ 
berger^wald together. In tiie camp it now became a massacre; 
there were no commanders, no eagles, no standard-bearers; and 
the surviving Romans, crowded together without order, and 
hopeless of escape, ceased from the useless combat, and were 
made prisoners. Only a very small number escaped, by a 
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singular accident, while the Germans were bnsy in plnndeiing the 
baggage, and, fayoured by the darkness of the night, succeeded in 
joining Asprenas, who appears to have advanced from the Rhine^ 
probably with the view of supporting Varus in his operations. 
(Dio, Ivi. 21, 22 ; Tac, Ann., i. 61 ; Paterc, ii. 119, 2,3,4 ; Flon 
Epit., iv. 12, 34, 35^ 

The memory of Varus has foimd none to vindicate it. Horace 
and Virgil had many years been dead, and, of the living literati 
who had been proud to style themselves his friends, not one ven- 
tured a word on his behalf. How many, indeed, of those who 
joined in the cry against him, had reclined, often, at his luxurious 
tablet It is the same oft-repeated story. of adversity; the same 
moral whose truth is carelessly assented to by the prosperous with- 
out any actual belief (for no man is instructed by the experience of 
others), but which the fallen find a terrible reality. It was well 
for Varus that he was spared the bitter lesson. And when, at the 
distance of nineteen centuries, we consider, dispassionately, the 
character of the unhappy man, we cannot but be sensible, that 
whatever might be his virtues and accomplishments, he was utterly 
unequal to the task of governing a fierce and half-civilised people. 
Overweening, in ordinary circumstances, from the consciousness of 
superior cultivation, in difficulties he never struck at the decisive 
moment ; at first there was a contemptuous security, then came 
management — ^the resource and bane of the feeble and the vain ; 
with increasing difficulties followed precipitation, and, finally, came 
despair. With respect to the last act of Varus, the ancients (though 
bbvious and unanswerable arguments are suggested by reason against 
suicide) saw no immorality in its practice, and, among the Romans, 
it was esteemed to be not only in accordance with morality, but it 
was also, in certain cases, authorised bylaw. The father and 
grandfather of Varus had both fallen upon their own swords 
(Paterc, ii. 119,2; Dio, Ivi. 21), the former at Philippi, the 
latter, apparently, at Pharsalia ; there were many great examples 
to justify the custom ; but never had a truly great man withdrawn 
himself, by a voluntary death, from the conflict while hope re- 
mained, or there were duties to be performed. Varus, who ought 
to have been the last man upon the field, was the first to set a 
miserable example. It is not that his suicide is, according to 
Roman morality, to be censured, but he is to be blamed for aban- 
doning his charge while the fight was yet continued, and thousands 
were looking to him for direction and salvation. 
, And now arose, among the Teutoberger hills, the shout iLd song 
which proclaimed to the folk of the Gaus of Germany that theii: 
freedom was restored. There lay the Roman army on the blood- 
eoaked earth;, thci f^w who had escaped the Giword wece in thehand^ 
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of the ricton ; there was no longer a Roman proyince beyonfl tfao 
Rhine, for that day had deliyered Uie soil from the stnngers and freed 
the people from a grinding tjranny^^a tyranny which no fntore 
efforts of Rome conld re-establish. O that such a day, so rich in fione, 
blessing and hononr, should hare been snllied with cmelly to the 
captives I The soryiTing tribunes, and the oentorions of the first 
elass, were sacrificed to the gods (Tac. Ann., i. 61) ; the ciyilians, 
especially the lawyers, were subjected to unspeakable torments. Of 
some, the eyes were torn out, of others, the hands — hands which had 
been busied in the writing and subscription of criminal sentences-— 
were cut off, and of one man, a lawyer, a Qerman cut out the 
tongue and sewed up tl^ mouth, exclaiming : '* Now, yiper, thou 
wilt hiss no more." (Flor. Epit., iy. 12, 86, 37.) These atrocities 
rest upon the authority of the Roman captiyes, who afterwarda 
effected their escape, and they are too minute and particular to 
leaye any reasonable doubt of their authenticity. With regard to 
the immolation of the centurions, the only excuse is the rudeness of 
the age, and the sanguinary character of all heathen superstitions ; 
respecting the more deplorable cruelties, we can only conjecture that 
they were the consequences of individual revenge, perpetrated in the 
intoxication of the moment, and hope thai the number of such 
cases was very few. That there was no general massacre of the 
prisoners is admitted by the Roman historians. Dio informs na 
that many of the captives were, by the emperor's permission, after-* 
wards ransomed by their relatives, under the condition that they 
should never again set foot in Italy (Ivi. 22) ; Tacitus refers to the 
Survivors — ^Hhose who escaped the slaughter and the slavery" 
(Ann., i. 61.); we have the authority of Beneca (Epist., xlvii) 
to assure us, that many Romans, of senatorial dignity, men nursed 
in the lap of luxury and splendour, were reduced, by the over- 
throw of Varus, to pass the remainder of their lives in the 
humble capacity of shepherds and cowherds to the Germans ; and 
there were some, as we learn from Tacitus's history of the reign of 
Olaudius, who, after two and forty years of German servitude, 
returned to their native country. (Ann., xii. 27.) 

Among the spoils of the slaughter the eagles and the standards 
were the objects of universal exultation to the overweening victors* 
Two of the three eagles had fallen into their hands, Uie third was 
preserved from their insults by its bearer, a young man whose 
name has not been recorded, who, taking it from its staff, concealed 
it in his girdle, and found means to sink it in the depths of m 
Biarsh. XFlor. Epit., iv. 12, 38). The other two glittering ensigns, 
symbols, like the bird of Jove, of universal dominion, were siun 
pended in a saored grove, amid the generid mockery and scorn, as 
S monnmeiit of the iisld which had been won ; but a more fesifid 
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monnment were tlie bodies of the slain, which, heaped one upon 
another, crowded the centre of the camp, and to which no funeral 
rites were destined ; for it was the intention of Armin that the 
bones, bared and bleached by time, should remain a memorial, 
through future ages, of Roman oppression, and its punishment. 
Varus, himself, had been hastily buried by some friends — for 
burning, which was attempted, was found impossible— in the hope 
that the remains of a Roman general might &us escape insult from 
barbarians ; but Armin caused the body to be disinterred, cut off 
the head, and dispatched it, a fearfal evidence of victory, to Marbod. 
(Paterc., ii. 119, 5 ; Flor. Epit., iy. 12, 88.) The silent messenger 
was intended to reproach the pusillanimity which lived in con- 
tinual awe of Rome, to show how much had been achieved by Ger- 
many without his assistance, and to summon him to join them in the 
defence of the common country against the enemy of mankind. Never 
was there embassy more eloquent, never was appeal more im-> 
pressive than that committed to those pale and ghastly Hps ; but 
Marbod continued unmoved in his selfish policy, still truckled to 
Rome, looked askance at all native power but his own, and, &r 
from joining the German confederacy against the Romans, sent a 
ceremonial embassy to the Danube, to bear, with funeral pomp, the 
head of Varus to Tiberius^ by whom the melancholy memorial was 
forwarded to Rome, where it waa deposited in the monument of the 
Qnintilian family. In the eternal dty, the overthrow excited an 
universal horror, and was the occasion of an almost general momrn* 
ing, for there were few families which had not to lament the loss 
of a son, a brother, or some more dbtant relative. To Augustus, 
himself, it was a blow from which, perhaps, he never thoroughly 
recovered. He was now an aged man, had been through a long Hfe 
a spoiled child of fortune ; and this stroke, which, at the close of 
his days, fell upon him in the midst of festivities which he waa 
arranging lor the celebration of the Pannonian victory, was almost 
intolerable. When intelligence of the death of Varus, and the 
deatructioB of the Roman army, was first brought to him, he broke 
oat, contrary to his long habits of self-possession, into extravagant 
and unbounded lamentation ; for many months he suffered his beard 
and hair to grow neglected ; and, during the short remainder of hie 
life, observed the anniversary of the slaughter as a day of mourning 
and ill-omen. It was a ptiful sight to see the master of the world, 
old and feeble, wandering through the proud apartments of the 
palatial house, sometimes dashing his grey head against the door, 
sometimes murmurmg, with a querulous voice : '* QuintUi Vart^ 
legumes reddeJ " (Suet in Octav., xxiii. ; Paterc., ii. 119, 5 ; Dio, 
llL22.) 



CHAPTER VL 

Complete as was the prostration of Roman power in Germany, the 
day of the Teutoberger-wald could only be regarded as the be- 
ginning of a long and fearful struggle. It was not to be thought 
for a moment that Rome would sit down resigned under the dis- 
honour and the losses she had sustained ; or that she would not 
make extraordinary efforts to restore the ascendancy on which so 
much of the confidence of her people, so much of her empire and her 
power, were grounded. The faith in the destinies of Rome, the 
belief that the world was her inheritance, and that her empire 
would be eternal, was the natural result of the continually enlarg- 
ing circle of her dominions. She had never, in ancient times, 
yielded under adverse fortunes, but had persevered in every contest 
with unshrinking steadfastness ; nor was it wonderful that empire 
had been the reward of her constancy and virtue. Could she 
submit to a check like this without shaking the faith in her in- 
vincibility? These considerations would not escape the mind of 
Armin, who anticipated that every nerve would be strained to 
restore the momentary drooping of Roman fortunes, and that a 
time of peril was before his country, from which she could emerge 
successfully only by the courage, patience, skill, and, above all, the 
union of her children. For there was this fearful circumstance to 
be taken into account. The immense power and resources of Rome 
were directed by a single hand, while the Germans, on the con- 
trary, were divided into innumerable tribes, with different and 
often opposing interests and passions, so that the nation could 
scarcely be united, even by the sense of common peril. The recent 
battle had been fought by the Cherusci, the Chatti, the Marsi, the 
Sigambri, and the Bructeri, nations which had been all exposed to 
the encroachments of Rome ; had all suffered much from her hos- 
tility, more from her friendship ; had all been exasperated by. 
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Yarad, and his bo^t of publicans and lawyers. But even thesey 
notwithstanding their horror of the Romans, could bo. held together 
only so long as danger was at their doors. Their never-ending 
quarrels, not less than the petty strifes and jealousies of their 
Adelings, rendered a solid and durable alliance almost hopeless, 
unless it could be brought about by the ascendancy of a man like 
Armin. Bom"* with all the qualities to win popular confidence, 
common consent had given him, young as he was, the command in 
the field of battle ; none disputed his pre-eminence in the hour of 
danger ; but Armin, in the Ml consciousness of the dangers which 
menaced Grermany, felt that a league, of a nature to which the Ger-> 
man people were unaccustomed, was essential, and endeavoured to 
lay the foundation of a national confederacy. From a scaffold, 
raised hastily on the battle-field, he addressed the assembled Wehr- 
men (Tac. Ann., i. 61); spoke of freedom, glory, fatherland; 
reminded them of what they suffered, what they had been de- 
livered from ; pointed out the mightiness of the oppressor ; shewed 
that new sacrifices must be made to secure the liberty which had 
been regained; and, finally, that only an union of all Glerman 
peoples could preserve their country from the revenge of the balG^ed 
enemy. Such words, in such a moment, and on such a spot, could 
not but find a willing auditory ; and a general confederacy was 
ejitered into, of which Armin was elected Thiuda by popular 
acclamation. We know not what might be the feelings of the 
chiefs of other tribes, to see a man so young raised above them ; 
among the Cheruscan Adelings the elevation of Armin was the 
source of unending animosity. But the choice of the Wehrmen 
was not to be withstood, and Armin was raised on the shield, amid 
the shouts of the assembled nations. The camp was now thronged 
with spectators ; the aged men, the women, children, and all who 
had not taken part in the conflict, hastened from the surrounding 
Ghius to see the field, and to rejoice over the wonderful deliverance; 
and as Armin was borne by the Recken through the innumerable 
multitudes, the old blessed him ; mothers pointed him out to the 
children as the hero who had saved them from Roman servitude ; 
the voice of warriors, wives, and maidens, raised the song of 
thanksgiving, and the Teutoberger-wald echoed with sounds which 
had never before, nor have since, disturbed its loneliness. 

While Armin was thus preparing, as far as possible, for the 
invasion which was to be anticipated, an extraordinary activity 
prevailed in Rome, where the government was endeavouring to 
organise a force which might replace the Yarian loss, and be in a 
condition to overawe and overwhelm the Germans. It was at that 
time a task of no small difficulty, and means of coercion were had 
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reeoofse to, wbkh, in the elder time, had he^ Tmheucl of Bmi 
tnmeoeesary ; for now the warlike spirit of the Romans began to 
languish nnder the progress of Inxnrj, and the destmction of public 
liberty ; and the jon&, emulous only in the pursuit of senenal 
indnlgenciee, no longer crowded to the ranks. Augnstua waa com- 
pelled to the most stringent ordinances. Of all free males, imdor 
the age of thirtj-fiye, the fifth man was drawn ; of those beyond 
that age, the tenth was taken. Those who shirked the ballot were 
declared infamous, their property was confiscated, and some of the 
contumaeious were even punished with death. The yeterans who 
had not been already drafted were recalled to the ranks ; aaid m 
iramerons body of slayes, determined also by lot, were compulsiyely 
manumitted, and sent off to the army. The German body-guard, 
which had been regarded with so much fayour by the Gfesars, waa 
broken up ; and adl Oauls and Germans, whether sernng in the 
troops, or dwelling in Rome upon business, were commanded to 
quit the city. (Bio, lyi. 23.) In Rome, howeyer, the first alarm 
was oyer ; Dalmatia and Pannonia continued quiet ; Marbod waa 
steadfast in the Roman alliance ; Gaul remained undisturbed; nor 
did there appear among the Germans any diaposition to i^proaeh 
the Rhine, a resenre wherein we may recognise the coolness and 
prudence of their leader. For it was not by a casual foray into 
Gaul that Grerman liberty could be placed upon a secure basiai 
Armin was too sensible of the odds which discipline gaye the 
Romans, to yentnre his Germans in a pitched battle upon a plain ; 
he knew that the salyation of his country depended upon ayailing 
himself of the adyantages of ground, situation, and manner of 
fighting ; upon taking the enemy in his march, or surprising him in 
the depths of the forest ; and decided upon remaining upon the de- 
fisnsiye. It is probable that, had he crossed the Rhine, a genoml 
reyolt of the Belgians against the Roman yoke might haye taken 
place ; for there were symptoms of excitement discernible among 
them, which were suppressed by Asprenas. But the Rhine bad 
been the admitted boundary of Germany for more than sixty years, 
and the Belgians were so thoroughly beaten down, all connectiona 
of blood had been so long obliterated, that neither duly nor prv- 
dence adyised the crossing of the riyer. Armin's cares were, 
therefore, directed to the extirpation of the eyidences of Roman 
domination from the Genqan soil. The camps and strongholds were 
one by one assaulted and destroyed, a work of no small difficulty ; 
for the Germans had neither skill nor to<^s, nothing but courage 
and hatred to oppose to Roman science. But Ismine was a powerftd 
ally, and in time most of the fortresses fell into their hands. Aliao, 
the oldest and most important of them, appeara to haye gknm. 
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Aixnin the greatest trouble. This fortress was under the commaad' 
of Lucius Cseditius, who, in the hope of succour from the Bbine^ 
held out to the uttermost^ and endured the extremities of hunger ; 
but, at last, seeing no prospect of relief, he determined to make the 
attempt of cutting his way through the besiegers. In the fortress 
were not soldiers only, but numbers of unarmed people, of whom 
some had retired to Aliso on the departure of Varus, and manj 
others had taken refuge within its walls, whom it was impossible to 
support, and hateful to leave behind. Aliso was also the great 
repository of stores, and the receptacle of the plunder of G^ermany. 
Oeditius, taking with him the ^helpless people, and as much as 
possible of the yaluable property, availed himself of a dark No- 
Tember night, placed his best troops in front, and endeayoured to 
break through the leaguer. He was partially successful in forcing 
his way through the enemies' lines; but the Germans rallied^ 
closed upon his rear, and only the soldiers escaped to the Bhine, 
where they were received by Asprenas with the respect due to their 
yalour. Some of them, notwithstanding, as well as the unarmed 
people and the baggage, fell into the hands of the Germans; among 
them was Caldus C»lius, a young man of ancient family, who, 
dreading the fate of former captives, dashed out his brains with the 
fetters wherewith he was bound. (Paterc., i. 120 ; Dio, Ivi^ 

Tiberius, who had hastened from Rome upon the first intelngenca 
of the Yarian catastrophe, undertook the command of the force 
which was destined to act against the Germans. With a natmral 
tendency to crafk rather than to open power, he appears to have 
made up his mind to risk nothing ; and, far from bcang seduced by 
dreams of heroism, and the desire of vindicating Boman glory, he 
resolved to regain by policy, as much as by arms, what had been 
lost by the recklessness of Yams. He took his way, by the usoal 
loute, to the Rhine. 

It is probable that, had he demanded of Marbod a passage te 
his troops from Regensbuig, through Franconia, as it was sfter- 
wards called, to the Main, it would not have been denied him, sad 
he might have come upon the Grermans by a direct route, and from 
a quarter whore he was least expected. Too cautious, however, to 
commit himself, amid the Hercynian wild, into the hands of Marbod, 
and dreading the concentrated power of the Suevi far more than th* 
iir^g^ar and ungovernable vidoor of the northenn Germaas, he 
proceeded, by the usual circuitous route, to Mainz, whete his pna* 
senoe at onoe suppressed all tendencies to iBsubardiwstioa aae^^ 
the Belgians. Well acquainted wiih the chamefter of the fliiMSB 
people, aware that time would be a more vafaiaUa asuMli ei| 
weapons, and thai the maon of the momnrt^ if imip|fesedl, 
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dissolve of itself, Tiberius, on his arrival npon the Rhine, was in no 
haste to pass the river, but spent the year in disciplining his recent 
levies, in inspecting and repairing fortresses, and in doing whatever 
prudence suggested to restore the temper of the army, and to 
render the Rhenish boundary impregnable to an assault of the bar- 
barians. With this intention, he conceived the idea of raising a 
series of forts on the right bank of the Rhine, by means of which, 
the approach of the Germans to the river should be altogether cut 
off; and it is probable, though the historical notices of the events 
of the next three years are meagre and unimportant, that the 
northern portion of the line, which was afterwards known by the 
names of Vallum Eomanum and Ffahlgraben, by means of which a 
fr^e communication between the Danube and the Rhine was ulti- 
mately secured, was commenced by Tiberius within that period. 
The work, originally a line of small detached castles, which were 
afterwards connected by a mound of turf upon a foundation of stone, 
strengthened also by a stockade and a ditch (whence the names 
Pfahlhecke and Pfahlgraben), commenced on the Rhine, near Brau- 
bach, passed by Wiesbaden, along the Tannus and Homburge 
Hohe, towards Friedburg, whence it was carried southwards, pro^ 
bably by Hadrian, in a great circle, to Obemburg on the Main, 
where it crossed the river, traversed the Odenwald, proceeding 
through the nether Graffschaft or Catzehelbogen, by Lytzelbach, 
Vielbrun, Wiirzberg, Hessilbach, Schlossau, and Grosse Eicholz- 
heim, to the Neckar. It quitted the Neckar at Wimpfen, twice 
crossed the Jaxt and the Kocher, being carried in an almost direct 
line, which neither hill nor valley, forest nor morass, was suffered to 
interrupt, to Gunsenhaiisen on the Altmiihl, and from thence to the 
Danube, which it joined near Pforing, a village a little above Re- 
gensburg. The work, projected and begun by Tiberius, carried out 
to a magnificent extent by Hadrian, was perfected by Marcua 
Aurelius and his successors ; and nearly three hundred years after 
the death of Tiberius, the Vallum was repaired and faced with 
stone by the Emperor Probus. A work so astonishing, by which 
the Germans were long restrained from the Rhine, and of which 
remains are yet in many places visible, was regarded by the super- 
stitious in the middle ages as the work of daemons, and the epithet 
of Teu/elamauer (Devil's wall), by which it is still popularly known, 
was bestowed upon it. The space which it enclosed, including the 
modem states of Darmstadt, Baden, the greater part of Wiirtem- 
b«rg, and the whole course of the Neckar, constituted what was 
called by the Romans Agri DecumateSy and by the Germans Zehnt- 
l&nder^ which were assigned partly to settlements of veterans, on 
the.coi^ditio{i of military duty, who were thence termed Jlf^tte^ 
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iimitanei ; and partly leased to voluntary settlers, upon the pay^ 
inent of a tithe of their produce. (Paulus, ii. de Evictione.) Thus^ by 
the Vallum Bomanum, the approach to the upper Ehine was cut 
off, Helvetia and its passes were covered, Italy was safe, and the 
Teufelsmauer continued to be an effective boundary, until general 
corruption had destroyed the force of the legions ; for walls are 
useless when there is no longer courage to defend them. 

In the summer of the year 10 a. d., Tiberius directed an expedi- 
tion across the river, apparently rather with the intention of 
exercise than with any views of settlement. He strictly com- 
manded that the army should not encumber itself with baggage, 
and that no individual should carry with him more than the most 
indispensable necessaries ; and, in order to ensure obedience to his 
commands, he stood, himself, upon the bridge as the troops defiled 
over it, and examined the waggons whenever anything suspicious 
presented itself. He himself set the example of a soldier^s life — ^ate 
his meals upon the bare ground, often slept without the shelter of 
a tent, took his watch like others ; issued all orders in writing, 
adding the injunction, that whenever the least unforeseen occur- 
rence took place, no one should hesitate to come to him, at any^ 
time, night or day, for instructions. (Suet, in Tiber., xviii.) In 
this manner Tiberius sought to restore discipline, and to inspire a 
military spirit into his new Italian levies. The precise direction of 
his march is unknown, but, from a passage of Tacitus, it appears 
to have been in the direction of the Caesian Wald, a forest extend- 
ing northward of the Lippe, beyond the sources of the Yssel, in 
that part of the province of Munster, which lies between Wesel and 
Cosfeldt. (Tac. Ann., i. 50 ; Suet, in Tib., xix.) The journey seems to 
have had no other result than the re-opening of communications, and, 
rendering the right bank of the Rhine secure, thus laying a base for 
future operations, which might be prosecuted or suspended according 
to the circumstances of the day. In the succeeding year he under- 
took a similar circuit, probably with similar views ; for, although 
Yelleius speaks in grandiloquent terms of lands wasted, and enemies 
vanquished, he enters into no particulars of conflicts with any 
German people, and as little do we find traces of military activity 
among the Germans themselves. Whether the Eoman and Ger- 
man commanders were actuated by a like spirit of caution, or 
whether the dissensions which Tiberius had foreseen had already^ 
broken out among the barbarians, there were no active hostilities,* 
though there was no peace; Tiberius laboured only for solid 
advantages, and the dishonour of the Teutoberger Wald remained 
unavenged. At length, in the third autumn after the death of 
Varus, Tiberius left Germany for ever. On his return to Rome hr 
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i)d6brated Iiif long-deferred Psnnoniftn trivinpli, of wMoh tht 
Bu^gnificeiioe, according to Paterculoa, who, as well as his brotheri 
iras among those who were decorated with triumphal omainenti, 
Atoned for the deUj. Bato, and the other yanquished diiefSi 
walked before the triumphal chariot, and were then dismissed, with 
magnificent presents, to Bavenna, the usual place of exile for fallen 
greatness. Before the chariot wheeled into the capitol, Tiberiua 
descended from it, and threw himself on his knees before his father 
*— the father of the country — ^by whom he was received with more 
than paternal affection. The people were feasted at his expense ; a 
donative was distributed in his name (Suet, in Tiber., xx. ; Patero., 
iL 121 ; Dio, It. 27) ; but nothing made him so popular in Roman 
ejes, neither his soccesses in the field, nor the safety he had won 
for the republic, nor the magnificence with which he had treated 
the populace, as the dedication of the temples of concord, and of 
Castor and Pollux, which had been built at the cost of the Neronian 
family, not in his own name only, but in the joint names of himself 
and his brother Drusus. (Suet, in Tib., xx. ; Dio, It. 27.) 

The oomparatiTe quiet which Germany had enjoyed, during the 
administration of Tiberius, would naturally relax the sinews of the 
union, which had been forced upon the German people by the sense 
of common danger, and giTe scope to the prosecution of the feuds 
which, unhappily, are always the concomitants of public liberty. In 
the neighbourhood of the Rhine the .spirit of discord was curbed bj 
the presence of the hostile Romans, but, among the Gherusci, the 
natural tendency to strife was enhanced by an cTent which wanted 
only a Homer to raise it into the importance of an Iliad. Annin had 
been, from childhood, the companion of Tfausnelda, the daughter of 
Segestes; they had grown up together, had shared the same 
pleasures, thoughts, and occupations. The simplicity and purity of 
habit preTalent at that early period in Germany, interposed no 
check upon such innocent intercourse, whatcTer might be the ranks 
of the parties. The skiff on the waters of the Weser, the chase 
in the Teutoberger-wald, afforded these young persons continual 
opportunities of meeting ; nor is it wonderful that their childish 
friendship should ripen into a passion which was the blessing and 
misfortune of their Htcs. It needs no historian to tell us that 
Thusnelda was the Walkyrie of Armings hopes, or that CTerything 
which was bright and heroic in life presented itself to the imagina- 
tion of Thusnelda under Armin's features. Manners and forms 
may Tary with the degree of ciTilisation, but the affections never 
change ; and the same fond tale in every phase of society is repeated, 
by noble and savage, in the palace or in the Wald. Armin and 
Thusnelda seemed destined, by benignant stars, for each other; an 
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'<e^iJitf of lAr&Ly Bge^ condition, a oong«niaIity of mind (Tm^ 
Aim., i. 57), and the sanction and approbation of parents (for the 
•park which kindled the enyj of Segestes was jet unstmck), ap- 
peared to prepare the way for a happj and auspicious union. There 
was a sanctity, a parity, a devotion, in the matrimonial connection 
among Hie Germans, hard to be eyea eomprehended by the luxu- 
rious Romans, which have excited the wonder and praise of TaoituB. 
Tb» corruption, he saye, which is called the world, is unknown in 
Germany. There the wife is the partner of the husbuid's toils and 
perils; the same in peace, the same in war, for richer, for poorer, 
for better, for worse ; ready, eren in the storm of battle, to dare or 
au£[er, it is her greatest glory to live or perish with her husband* 
(Tac Ckrm., xix. 18.) Nor did the union, according to the Gothic 
aaperstition, terminate with life. Death, which dissolves other 
earthly connections, only opens to this the door of an existence 
frherein ie neither parting nor sorrow. In Wingolf s halls there 
is everlasting felicity — no more suffering, no more strife; but, 
crowned with stars, and blooming with unchangeable beauty, the 
wife again serves the cup to her hero, and the song and the dance 
oidure for ever and ever. The union being thus eternal, one flesh 
in life, one life hereafter, they had no thought beyond each other; 
even the idea of a second marriage seemed monstrous to the sim- 
plicity of the Germans. (Tac. Germ., xix.) However we may 
oondenm and pity the superstitions of our rude forefathers, the 
mind cannot but feel that the idea of a marriage contracted for 
eterm'ty, carries with it a high and holy impress, and the belief in 
its truth must have exercised no little influence in producing that 
innocence of life which is the theme of the great historian. 

Such were the relations of Armin and Thusnelda, when the long 
oonnection was severed by the rupture between Annin and Thus- 
nelda's father. As far as we are informed, the fatal enmity, whose 
results involved the whole family of Segestes in ruin, appeared first 
in the camp of Yams, and was the consequence of the impatience 
of Segestes under the superior ascendancy of Armin. The old man 
oonld not brook <he pre-eminence of a youth; and when Armin was 
nosed, after the Teutoberg slaughter, so high above him in power, 
&me, and glory, his animosity was restrained within no bounds, 
and all possibility of reconciliation was at an end. No course re- 
mained open to Armin and Thusnelda but separation or flight; 
and, under the influence of these circumstances, Thusnelda was pre- 
vailed upon to quit her father's house ; and Armin carried her across 
the Weser, and married her. The rash step proved the misfortune 
of their future lives. It is useless to speculate upon the motives 
whieh induced two such highly-gifted beings to a weakness to be 
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eondemned in any society, but which, among the Germans, wounded 
every national prejudice, and could not fail to sow division among 
them. For the immemorial customs of the people, the only law 
with which Uiey were acquainted, required that a man should pur* 
chase his wife of her father, and endow her, in the presence of her 
kin, with flocks, herds, and the emblematic presents of a war-horse, 
shield, and sword. (Tac. Germ., xviii.) The purchase-money, 
which was to be paid to the bride*s father, was exclusive of the 
endowment, and amounted to a considerable sum ; according to the 
law of the Saxons — a people among whom the Cheruscans were 
afterwards merged — ^it was no less than 300 silver solidi, which, at 
twelve to the pound of silver, and valuing silver at 5s. the ounce, 
amounts to seventy-five pounds of our present money. A good ox 
was at that time rated at three ; and forty scheffel, or bushels, of 
barley, were rated at one of these silver solidi. The purchase-money 
of a wife was, consequently, equivalent to 100 oxen, or 12,000 
bushels of barley. (Lex. Sax. Tit., vi. and xix.) We have no informa- 
tion of the rate of purchase, or the value of commodities, among the 
Cheruscans at the period wherein Armin flourished ; but we know 
that it was the most solemn festival of a maiden's life, when 
family and friends were called in, to examine and weigh the worth 
of the endowment, which, in addition to its actual value, carried 
with it a religious and mystic meaning. (Tac. Germ., xviii.) 
The least famous Degen would have thought himself dishonoured, 
had his daughter been married without the customary feast and 
ceremony ; how much more must Segestes have felt ' the disgrace 
of a secret flight, into the arms, too, of a man whom he most detested ! 
Perhaps Armin might flatter Thusnelda and himself, that nature, 
when the mischief was irreparable, would resume her influence, and 
that the marriage might even be the means of soothing discon-^ 
tents, and burying, for ever, the enmity which was fatal to Che- 
ruscan prosperity. If such dreams of future felicity were among 
Armin's speculations, they were bitterly deceptive ; for Segestes 
fell into an exasperation, from which neither the prayers of his 
children, nor the mediation of friends could restrain him ; and 
nothing would now satisfy him but bloody revenge, for what he 
called the rape of his daughter. Numbers of the Wehrmen entered 
into his feelings, and the Cheruscans were split into the faction of 
Segestes, and the faction of Armin, which soon proceeded into open 
hostilities with each other. With the particulars of this civil war 
we have little acquaintance. Segestes, himself, states that he had 
been overborne and oppressed by the party of Armin, and had, in 
his turn, found the opportunity of surprising Armin and Thusnelda, 
whom he kept prisoners in his stronghold near the banks of the 
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Weser. Armin found means to escape his prison, but was com- 
pelled to leave Thusnelda in the power of Segestes; and, the 
moment he was at liberty, he gathered his friends and brought them 
over the river, to beleaguer the Burg of Segestes, in the hope of 
delivering her. He had now the upper hand ; there appeared no 
possibility of escape for Segestes ; and the wrathful old man, bent 
upon sacrificing children, self, even honour and country to his 
revenge, resolved rather to reconcile himself with Rome, than to 
submit to a reconciliation with Armin. Under the influence of 
these rancorous feelings, he sent an embassy to Germanicus, who 
had succeeded Tiberius in his command, and who was then lying in 
the country of the Chatti, soliciting, in the most urgent terms, the 
instant aid of the Romans against his own countrymen and children. 
(Tac. Ann., i. 55, 57, 58.) Thus did the ties which should be 
bonds of domestic affection, and knit families together in the holiest 
of unions, become, with Segestes, the occasion of discord and hatred. 
So it is that, with evil men ; love itself, changing its very nature, 
is converted into bitterness ; the greatest of blessings is transformed 
into a curse. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Tiberius, on quitting Germany, committed tlie command of the 
Ehenish provinces into tlie bands of his nephew, Grermajoicus, 
whom, at the instigation of Augustas, he had adopted as his son. 
The adoption was not the consequence, on his part, of any natural 
aflfection for his nephew ; the son of Drusus enjoyed an hereditary 
popularity, and Tiberius regarded him with distrust and aversion, 
concealed during the lifetime of Augustus, but which, after the 
death of the emperor, displayed itself in occasional checks and 
vexations, and, five years later, brought him to an early grave. 
So long as Augustus lived, the administration of Germanicus pro- 
ceeded quietly ; but it is tKe nature of a military despotism that the 
soldiers regard themselves as the state, and no sooner were the old 
man's eyes closed (a. d. 14) than there arose, among the legions, a 
general spirit of discontent and mutiny. They wanted, they said, 
better pay and easier discipline. The public treasury was filled by 
their conquests, and ought they not to enjoy some portion of the 
reward ? It was their victories which gained for their commander 
the glorious title of Imperator, and was it reasonable that they 
themselves should be subjected to the brutality of centurions ? In 
the province of Pannonia open revolt was prevented by a lucky 
eclipse of the moon, of which the younger Drusus, Tiberius's son, 
who commanded there, adroitly took advantage, bringing them 
back to their duty by working on their superstition (Tac. Ann., 
i. 28). Upon the Rhine, where Germanicus had eight legions, 
matters proceeded to greater extremities. Four of these legions, 
the second, thirteenth, fourteenth, and sixteenth, were stationed at 
Mainz, under the legate, Gains Silius ; the other four, the first, 
fifth, twen tieth, and twenty-first, lay in the Castra ^Estiva, near 
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ZsnibeB, in the territioiy of &e Ubii, iu»d were eoimm»iicM hj the 
]c|gft(e^ Aalus Gncina. A grefttor part of the four legMQe, uad^ 
Ceciaa, h»d ^eeft hastilj dzkwa, on the irnHh. of V«r«8» from the 
dnegs ^f the BoiDan popolAce. AceciBtomed to the excesaas of » 
atj U&i mtojallj therefore j^vene to leboorY «a4 eorrapted etilL 
aaore hj the long reet a»d weat of occupation whieh were the eon^ 
sequences of the policy of Tiberiusi ihey eagerly eeiaed the oceaeie* 
of a new acceesion te damoor for iaiialgenoesi an^* finall^p pra>- 
ceeded to open matinj. Ojecina had neglected the enilier 8ymp«> 
toms of the diB^der^ and durat not, afterwaiHk^ yentiuw npom 
ebta^g measures to snpprees it, and when GermwcOB hastened, im 
person, to the oamp, in order to trj the effect of influence and 
aafliorxtjy he did not escape insult from the riotous soldiers. At 
Hain^ where similar irr^guhurities displayed th^nselrea, his efforts 
were more snceessfid, and a mutiny, attempted bjr a detachment of 
the garrison which was stationed in the works on the Tanaus, (Tac. 
Ann., i. 38) was repressed bj the energy and decision of Menniua^ 
the camp-ppefect, by whom the garrison was biought safely back to 
the cxtaddl. (Tac. Ann., i. 31—^$ Dio/hrii. S, 5.) 

While Germanicus was at Mainz, a dentation from the senate 
arriv^ed in the province, to announce to the army the accession of 
Tiberius to the empire. Accompanied by these ambassadors, 
Germanicns, whose fears on tiie side of "Mjbauz were quieted, re- 
turned to the lower Bhine, where their presence excited suspicions 
and apprehensions among the soldiers of the first and twentiedi 
legions, whose quarters were, now that the embassy was com- 
missioned by the senate to enquire into and punish the mutiny, 
at Am Ubiorum. These legions, composed cluefly of the veterans 
and young levies which had recently joined the army, broke out into 
new and greater violence ; Ihe gates of the eamp were demolished, 
the I^ates were reviled, Germanicus himsdif was ill-treated, the 
sjoabassadors were threatened with violence, and even their lives 
were endangered. Their chie^ Munatiufi Plaueus, a man of con* 
sulsr dignity — ^a dignity which stood inconveniently in the way of 
flight — was, under Uie erroneous idea that he was the anther of a 
senate consultum against th^n, the particular object of the soldiers* 
exasperation, and it was only by embracing, with his arms, 
the eagle of the first legion, and by the arduous efforts of Calpur- 
nius, its bearer, that the legate of the Boman people escaped 
assassination in a Roman camp. But soon dissensions arose 
among the soldiers themselves, part of whom, jishamed of their 
excesses, separated themselves from their comrades. Nothing con- 
tribnted more to bring about this better feeling than the resolution 
of Gennanicos to send his wife, AgrippiBa, and her son, CaUgnla, 

I 2 
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n fayotLrite and nurseling of the soldiers, ont of the camp to seek 
security among the Treviri. That the Homan general should think 
his wife and child safer among barbarians than in his own camp ; 
that the child of the legions (Tac. Ann., i. 44) should become a 
hostage in the hands of the Gauls, seems to have filled the minds 
of these soldiers with shame and^ sorrow, and they were earnest to 
make atonement for their insubordination, by reducing their more 
obstinate comrades to obedience. Persuasion and example proving 
fruitless, a horrible slaughter took place among them : comrades 
butchered comrades without remorse. In the end something like 
submission and order was restored ; and Plaucus, who had, doubt- 
less, consoled himself, during the continuance of these troubles, by 
putting into practice the counsel of his ancient companion, Horace, 
(Horat. Od. 1. 7, ad Munatium Plaucum), was permitted, at last, 
to return to the shades of his beloved Tiber. (Tac. Ann., i. 39, 49.) 
Notwithstanding the restoration of tranquillity in the camps, there 
continued such an agitation and restlessness, in the minds of 
the soldiers, that there could be little confidence in its duration, 
unless they were diverted by military labour. They demanded to 
be led against the enemy, in order to avenge the slaughter of 
Quintilius Varus ; and Germanicus, glad to direct their fiary to a 
legitimate object, resolved to cross the Ehine, and make a foray 
into the heart of Germany. With this view, he threw a bridge over 
the river, drafted 12,000 men from the legions, and, with these 
troops, eight AIsb of horse, which had not been contaminated by the 
sedition, and six and twenty cohorts of allies, crossed over in the 
neighbourhood of Wesel, whence he advanced at once into the 
Caesian Wald, beyond the limit of the works which had been begun 
by Tiberius. On the verge of the forest he selected a secure and 
convenient site for an encampment, fortified it carefully on the 
flanks with felled trees, and in the ifront and rear with entrench- 
ments, and thence, with the intention of providing occupation for 
the minds and bodies of the soldiers, contemplated an expedition 
into the territory of the Marsi. The five years of tranquillity 
which had elapsed since the death of Varus, had deceived the 
Germans into the belief that no fiiture danger from the Bomans 
was to be apprehended ; though there was no formal peace, time 
had quieted their apprehensions, and a persuasion generally 
prevailed among them that Rome would in future be satisfied 
with the Rhine for the boundary of her empire. In this state 
of security they . continued at the very moment when Germa- 
nicus, who had learned from his spies that the Marsi were 
assembled at the great temple of Tanfana, for the purpose of 
<;elebrating one of their ancient festivals, was only debating 
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whether lie should attack them by the direct and customary route 
of two marches, or whether he should take a more circuitous way, 
by which the surprise and the slaughter might be made more 
complete. (Tac. Ann., i. 50.) 

It . was the custom of the German race, time out of mind, to 
celebrate three great religious festivals in the year. It is said in 
the Yulinga-Saga that, in the north, Odin instituted three annual 
festivals ; one at the end of harvest, as a thanksgiving for the year's 
fruitfulness ; the second at midwinter, to pray for a blessing on the 
new year ; the third in the summer, for victory. In Germany, the 
first of the three great Opferfeate was the Osterfest; the second 
was the Harvest- fest ; the last was Weihnacht, or midwinter. To 
these assemblies came all who were not physically incapacitated ; it 
was a time of sacrifice and feasting ; the offerings brought by each 
family supplied the means of entertainment; the song and the 
dance prevailed, the horn circulated, and the religious revelry 
terminated, generally, in scenes of drunkenness and disorder. It 
must have been the harvest-feast which the Marsi were celebrating 
at the time when Germanicus determined to fall upon them, inas- 
much as the meeting followed, at no great interval, the death of 
Augustus, which had taken place on the 19th of the preceding 
August ; and the harvest festival would, most probably, fall some 
time in the month of September, or the beginning of October. 
These national assemblies were always held within the limits of 
consecrated groves, or other sacred places, among which the Tan- 
fana of the Marsi had acquired a particular celebrity. All tradition 
of its precise locality has perished. Gluverius (Germ. Ant., iii. 48) 
has placed it between the Lippe and the Ems ; and there can be 
little doubt but that it lay to the northward of the Lippe, in the 
direction of the city of Miinster. A more impenetrable cloud of 
uncertainty hangs over the divinity which was worshipped at this 
celebrated temple, a subject upon which commentators have lavished 
a fruitless ingenuity. To the greater number of these laborious 
men, Tanfana has appeared as a female divinity. Even Grimm 
(Deutsche Myth., clvii.) assumes it was a goddess, though he con- 
fesses that the question is involved in utter darkness. Loccenins 
has made a nearer approach to truth, in dividing the word into two 
parte, Tan and Fana, of which the latter is probably derived from 
FaUy a lord ; a word which, in ite earliest known application, ap- 
pears to have been applied to the divinity. Thus Wulftla, in »t 
Mark's Gospel, translates Lard Qftd by Fan Qoih, The word seema 
akin to tiie Latin Fanum ; and, as it is far from improbable that 
they proceeded from a common root, in which lay the idea of 
sanctity, Fanft mighty at that earljr period^ like Fanmn, fignify a 
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temple, tboagh it doe& not exists at the present daj, in that sense 
in any of the Teutonic dialeets. It matters little, howerer, whether 
the word Fana, in the word Tanfana, imply strictly a divinity or ft 
temple. A much more difficult question to solre— a question 
upon which depends the true meaning of Fana — ^is the prececfing 
syllable Tan, which Loccenius considers to be a contraction of 
Temnen (pine-forests), thus making Lard of the pine-forests out of 
Tanfana. But, in the first place, this title is not particularly appli- 
cable to any German dirinity; and, in the next, the forests of 
Westphalia are oak and beech, not pine. Wachter (Glosa. ad verb. 
Tanfana) prefers the Celtic Tan (fire) as the explanation of the 
primary particle ; Tanfana thus becoming Lord of fire ; but there is: 
no peculiar propriety evident in this appellation; and the mixture of 
Celtic and German roots in the same word renders this, as well aer 
many others of that grammarian's etymologies, inadmissible. If I 
might venture to add another to the many numberless speculations 
of which Tanfana has been the subject^ I would say that the word 
is Wotcmfana, Tacitus*s account would be founded, as to the 
customs and localities of Germany, upon verbal informations ; and 
Wotan, according to the pronunciation of a German, would easily 
be mistaken by an Italian ear for Tan. Many slight circumstances 
might be brought forward in support of this view. We know, from 
various authorities, that Wotan was the only divinity whose wor- 
ship was universal in Germany, and that among the Saxons, the 
Westphalians, and the people north of the Lippe, he was adored 
with peculiar fervour ; while, from the fact of the meeting at Tan- 
fana being a general assembly of the nation, it may be inferred that 
its occasion was one of the three great festivals instituted l^ 
Wotan. 

It was not without reason that Gkrmanicus thought the feast a 
favourable opportunity of surprising the Marsi. The unsuspecting 
character of tne German people, the usual revelry of a festival, the 
consequent drunkenness and helplessness, were all circumstances 
propitious to the design, and promised him an easy victory. Hanng 
decided upon taking the longer wav, he first sent forward Caeeina, 
with some light cohorts, to clear the passage through the woods ; 
and, after a short interval, followed himself with the legionaty . 
troops. The night was calm and beautiful ; the brightness of the 
starry sky favoured the march, and the army reached, undiscovered, 
the villages of the Marsi, which lay in th© vicinity of Tanfana. 
Long before the Romans halted, the sounds of revelry guided them 
to the place of meeting : these were now gradually sinking nnd«: the 
influence of slumber. But there was no watch, no precaution of any 
kind agamst surprise ; old and young, nten, womeft, %gA cbU4ret^ 
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were atl absorbed, or overcome, by the enjoyments of the time. It 
was a welcome sight to the bloo<lthirsty and rapacious legions to see 
the number of helpless men who were scattered npon the gronnd, 
some sunk in intoxication, some in sleep, some half conscious, but all 
inapprehensire of the fate which was impending over them. With 
the view of making the devastation as complete as possible, and 
taking away the possibility of escape, (}ermanicu8 divided his troops 
into four bodies, which he disposed in a circle around Tanfana ; and 
the soldiers then fell upon the incapacitated and unconscious people. 
There was no resistance ; not a sword was raised by the Germans, 
not a wound yras received by the Eomans. The greater number of 
the Marsi, to whom flight was impossible, fell upon the spot ; the 
fugitives who escaped one body of the soldiers were cut down by 
another. The blood-bath was complete ; for neither youth nor age 
were spared; neither women nor children excited pity. Tanfana 
was levelled with the ground ; a space of fifty miles in extent waa 
ravaged with fire and sword by the ruthless soldiery ; the houses 
were burnt, the harvest destroyed ; every living soul that could be 
found was murdered ; all the atrocities of Koman warfare were re- 
peated at Tanf&na. 

In Rome, and in the civilised world, the massacre of Tanfana 
might be a glory; but, among the barbarians, it excited only feelings 
of horror. The Bructeri, the Tubantes, and Usipetes, hastened, on 
the first cry of anguish, to avenge the blood of the Marsi, and beset 
the wald through which the Roman army was returning, on its way 
towards the Rhine. The sudden appearance of these allies is an 
indication that the confederacy, established, five years before, by 
Armin,wa8 still subsisting, and that nothing but occasion was want- 
ing to call it into activity. But, among these German tribes, the 
mind of the commander was wanting. There was no Armin to 
direct them ; and Germanicus found means> by his care and pru- 
dence, to evade the dangers by which he was menaced. His march 
homewards was preceded by a part of the horse and auxiliaries ; the 
first legion followed; then came the baggage and the booty, covered, 
on the right flank, by the twenty-first legion ; on the left, by the 
fifth ; and the twentieth, with the remaining horse and allies, 
brought up the rear. So long bls the way lay through the woodb, 
the Germans, neglectful or unconscious of the advantages which 
forests afford to. barbarian warfare, looked on without interrup- 
tion, only venturing a single attack, which was easily repulsea ; 
but, no sooner were the Roman troops fairly out of the forest, than 
they threw themselves, with their whole force, upon their rear. The 
light cohorts and the auxiliaries were thrown into disorder by the 
pressure of the Germans ; but the Cmsar hastened to the twentietlL 
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legion, calling out, " Now is tlie time to bury in oblivion the re- 
membrance of the past sedition, and to coyer their shame with 
glory/' The men responded to the appeal; the barbarians were 

' driyen back with great loss ; and from thence the legions, proud of 
their exploits, which, in their opinion, had effaced the memory of 
their former misconduct, continued their march, without interrup- 
tion, to the Rhine. (Tac. Ann., i. 50, 51.) 

The success which had attended the Roman arms in this expe- 
dition, went far to work a better feeling in the minds of the 
soldiers; the booty they had brought back had whetted their 
appetite for similar food, and Germanicus, who had found out the 
yalue of constant exercise in keeping down turbulent spirits, 
determined, with the returning spring, to repeat the experiment. 
He was himself not insensible to temptations of another order. 
The yictory of Tanfana had raised a spirit in his mind, which could 
not again be laid; the son of Drusus could not be indifferent to 
military glory ; nor was it possible that here, on the theatre of his 
father's exploits, he should not bum with the desire of restoring to 
the Roman people conquests which had been lost by the incapacity 
or culpability, the indifference or enyy, of others. The dissensions 
among the Germans, particularly those of the Cherusci, appeared 
to present a favourable juncture for the prosecution of such a 
design ; for it was notorious to the Romans that the Cheruscans 
were split into hostile factions, and that Armin and Segestes were 
at open war with each other. Danger from that quarter being 
thus improbable, Germanicus, as soon as the spring permitted, 
resolved to cross the Rhine, and begin his operations with an 
assault upon the land of the Chatti. Committing, therefore, 
towards the end of March, a.d. 15, four legions, 5,000 auxiliaries, 
besides a tumultuous band of Cis-Rhenish Germans, to the charge 
of the legate Caecina, with instructions to pass the Rhine at Vetera, 
and advance, by the old road of the Lippe, into the land of the 
Marsi, he passed over the river himself at Mainz, with the remain- 
ing four legions, and double the number of auxiliaries. His first 

• step was to restore a fort, which had been built by his father, upon 
the Taunus, in which he left Lucius Apronius, with a garrison 
sufficient to keep open the ways, and secure the passage of the 
river, in case a change in the remarkably dry weather — a rare 
occurrence in that climate — should swell the rivers, and render a 
sudden retreat expedient. From the heights of the Taunus, he 
fell so suddenly upon the Chatti, that all who by age or sex were 
incapacitated for sudden flight were slaughtered, or fell into his 
hands ; the younger portion of the Wehrmen, who had saved them- 
selves by swimming the Edder, vainly molested the Romans as 
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thej were laying down a bridge for tlie passage of the river, and 
attempted to destroy it ; but being repulsed by missiles, and by the 
engines planted for the protection of the work, part of them were 
compelled to an unconditional submission, and the rest, abandoning 
their dorfs and habitations, dispersed, as they could, in the woods. 
Haying wasted the whole country of the Chatti, burnt their chief 
town Mattium, supposed by some to be Marburg (Barth. Urge* 
schichte, i. 533), Germanicus, who appears to have contemplated 
nothing further than a temporary foray, prepared to return towards 
the Rhine. A portion of the Gherusci, which had manifested an 
intention of marching to the assistance of the Chatti, was held in 
check by Caecina ; and the Marsi, who had assembled with similar 
hostile intentions, were dispersed, in a fortunate encounter, by the 
same legate. (Tac. Ann., i. 55, 56.) 

Germanicus was still in the country of the Chatti, when the 
embassy of Segestes, imploring the aid of the Bomans against 
Armin and the Cheruscans, arrived within his camp. It appears 
that, at this time, Armin had regained his pristine ascendancy 
amiong the Cheruscans, that his party was powerful and increasing, 
while that of Segestes had almost melted away ; for it was stated 
bj Segestes, apparently by way of explanation, that among the 
Germans the war party is ever the most popular, and the greater 
the audacity of the leader in enterprise, the greater his reputation 
for capacity with the people, and the more unreserved the general 
confidence. '^ His love of peace and attachment to Rome," he 
said, " had rendered him unpopular with his countrymen ; he was 
even in danger of popular violence ; his Burg was beset by the 
Cheruscans, with Armin at their head, and he had no hope of 
deliverance, except from Rome." In order to shew how thoroughly 
he threw himself into the hands of the Romans, he sent with the 
embassy his son Segimund, the same who, when a priest at Bonn, had 
torn his fillet, and fled to join his countrymen in their conflict with 
Yarns. Segimund naturally approached the Roman camp in doubt 
and apprehension as to his reception ; but he was kindly received by 
Germanicus, doubtless from a sense of the policy of making a party 
among the Cheruscans, and was dismissed to the Roman provinces 
on the Rhine under the care of a guard — ostensibly a guard of 
honour, but in reality to secure the person of the prisoner. The 
petition of Segestes was too much in unison with the wishes and 
views of Germanicus to be rejected, and, notwithstanding he had 
already turned his face towards the Rhine, he stopped short at 
once in his march, and turned back to the land of the Cheruscans, 
pursuing his way, almost without rest, until he reached the fortress 
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of Segesies. The Bomaii forcefl were far too orenrlielimng in 
ximnbers and appoiHtments to make resistance on tlie part of the 
besiegers possible. Armin was compelled to abandon his leagner, 
and retire across the Weser ; the siege was raised, and Begestes 
was delirered from his imprisonment. With Segestes were ]R)mid, 
besides Thnsnelda, a large bodj of Idnsmen and ^pendants, all of 
whom had taken part in the aaj of the Tentoberg^-wald ; there 
were also many women of noble blood shnt up with Thnsnelda, 
who were still decorated with the spoils of Varus; and many of the 
Eoman standards, and no inconsiderable portion of Roman plnnder, 
the fruit of the Varian slaughter, were captured in the Burg. The 
situation of these persons, with relation to their delirerers, was a 
singular one. They could not be considered, altogether, as pri- 
soners of war to the Romans, inasmuch as they had been rescued 
by the Romans from the peril with which they had been menaced 
by common enemies ; neither could they claim entire liberty m 
friends and allies of the Roman people ; for not only was their 
nation at that very moment legally at war with Rome, but they 
themselves had fallen into the hands of the Romans, under cireum- 
stances which unequivocally demonstrated their personal participa- 
tion in the Varian slaughter, with all the evidences of their guilt 
about them. Segestes, who felt the doubtful nature of the position 
in which lie stood with regard to the Romans, addressed a long 
exculpatory discourse to (5&rmanicus, whom he reminded of his 
ancient and constant friendship towards the Roman people. " Prom 
the day,"* said he, " on which the divine Augustus bestowed on me 
the freedom of a Roman citizen, the friends and enemies of Rome 
have been mine, not out of hatred to my native country, for traitors 
are despised even by those they are tools to, but because I hare 
loved peace better than war, and am convinced that what is good 
for the Roman people, is good also for the Germans. Therefore 
did I denounce to Varus, who then commanded the Roman army, 
the violator of the public tranquillity, the ravisher of my daughtcp— 
Armin. I implored him, even on that fatal night — ^would it had 
been my last f — to lay hands on me, on Armin, and the rest of tile 
conspirators, but I was put off by the inertness of the general. 
What has since ensued may be deplored, but cannot be justified. 
Since then I have had Armin in chains ; I have been myself locked 
up, as you know, by his faction ; and now, delivered from him by 
your assistance, I prefer the ancient state of things to the new one, 
the old tranquillity to the storms of recent days. I turn to yon, 
not out of the hope of reward, but to clear myself from the guilt of 
perfidy to the Roman people, and to become an intercesBor oir 
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belkalf of tlie iGI«naaii folk, when they shall renotmce theif mistaken: 
coarse, and pfrefer repentance to destruction. For mj son*s jonth 
and &ult I implore forgiveness ; my daughter, I admit, is hrongfat 
hither by necessity ; and I leave it to your judgment to decide 
which consideration should have the greatest weight — that she is 
the wife of Armin, or the daughter of Segestes." (Tac. Ann., i. 
57, 58.) 

As Segeetes concluded his address, he pointed with his finger io 
his daughter, who, with the other females who had been eaptitred in 
the Burg, had been placed before the tribunal of Germanicus. Tall, 
pale, graceful, her golden hair flowing behind, according to the 
German fashion, but yet arranged with the customary care. Thus- 
nelda stood before the Caesar in calm and collected silence; her 
blue eyes were tearless ; no sigh, no murmur escaped her lips ; for, 
notwithstanding the misfortune which had befallen her exceeded the 
bounds of human endurance, she never forgot that she was Armin's 
wife, and strove to bear herself with the spirit of her husband. 
Not even the thought which seems to have oppressed her most — 
that her child would be bom in Roman servitude, could extort a 
single lamentation, a single tear. (Tac. Ann., i. 57.) Perhaps 
she still clung, for in the youthful breast hope is ever green, to the . 
hope of speedy deliverance ; she knew that her Recke would venture 
all to redeem her from captivity, and little anticipated that they 
had met for the last time. Germanicus, moved with pity for the 
fate of a family so fallen, gave a gentle answer to the miserable 
Segestes, to whom he promised the pardon and safety of his 
children and relations, as well as a secure and convenient abode in 
the Roman territory, on the borders of the Rhine. For now the 
banks of the Weser were no longer a home for Segestes ; hated, 
despised by his countrymen as a traitor, a coward, and an enemy, 
there was neither peace nor safety for him among the Cherus- 
cans, and it was no part of Roman policy to force upon them a 
prince upon whom the Romans themselves looked with contempt. 
Xanthen (Tac. Ann., i. 58, 59) was assigned to him as a re- 
sidence for himself and family; and there they continued for 
two years, at the end of which they were brought to Rome 
to grace the triumph of Germanicus. And now the Roman com- 
mander, though the summer was yet young, led back his army 
into the Roman boundaries, loaded with spoil, and elated with the 
good fortune which had attended it. At Rome the recovery of 
the Yarian standards, which were found in the Burg of Segestes, 
was regarded as an event of such importance, that he was hon- 
oured, at the suggestion of Tiberius himself, with the title of 
Imperator; and an arch was afterwards erected near the temple 
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of Satam in its commemoration. But scarcely had he reached the 
Eoman province, before he was made sensible, by signs which could 
not be mistaken, that the labours of the year were not yet over. 
The sky lowered in the direction of the Weser, whence a storm 
threatened to break upon the Rhine ; and Germanicus found that 
his irruption into the Cheruscan land was only the signal for a 
general war, and that battles must be fought, and many a soldier 
lie low, ere the army would rest in its winter quarters. (Tac. 
Ann., i. 57, 58, 60.) 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Armik was driven almost to desperation by tlie calamity which had 
been brought upon his wife by the machinations of Segestes, and 
by the fate of the unborn child, which had been thus subjected, by 
so strange a destiny, to the worst and most ruthless of servitudes^ 
He flew round the Gaus, and even among the Dorfs of the 
Cheruscans, appealing, in every assembly of Wehrmen, against 
Segestes, and against Germanicus ; and calling, in impassioned 
terms, upon his countrymen, in every mallus, to avenge and redress 
the wrongs which Eome and Segestes had inflicted upon their 
Thiuda. He yibs unmeasured in his expressions of anguish and 
reproach. " Excellent father," he exclaimed, " glorious Lnperator, 
renowned warriors, who have brought so many swords from the 
distant Rhine, to carry off a helpless woman 1 It was not so — ^not 
by treachery, not by turning my arms upon pregnant women, but in 
opSn and glorious combat, that I laid three legions and three legates 
low. Still may the Roman ensigns be seen suspended in Wodan's 
grove. Let Segestes dwell upon the enslaved border of the Rhine, 
let him restore his son to the Roman priesthood ; but never will 
Germans forgive the man to whom it is owing that Roman rods 
and axes, and Roman law, have been seen between the Rhine and 
the Elbe I Nations unacquainted with Roman domination, think 
little of Roman punishments and Roman taxation; but we have 
felt them, and have extirpated them from amongst us. And shall 
Y^Q — ^who have driven away the deified Augustus, and the crafty 
Tiberius — tremble before a lad and his mutinous army? 0, if 
your fatherland, your children, your ancient freedom, are dear to 
you — ^if you hate foreign masters and their new colonization, 
destructive, as it is, of all that is free, all that is holy — ^renounce 
Segestes, the Ronum hireling, and follow me, once more, to victory 
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and glory 1 '* Of sncli a Dature as this were the addresses of Armin 
on every Mahlberg ; and as the report of the reconciliation of 
Begestes with the Romans, which was now drcnlated far and wide, 
carried with it, among the Germans, the conviction that it was the 
prelnde to a new assault npon the national independence, it is not 
wonderful that they found ready hearers in men proud of their recent 
exploits, and glorying in their recovered freedom. Not the Gherusci 
only, the whole of the neighbouring peoples took up arms ; but, 
among all the Adelings who responded to Armin's call, there was 
no one of greater weight than his uncle, Inguiomar, who, for the 
first time, joined the confederacy against Rome. Inguiomar, less 
interested, from the remoteness of his Gau, than his countrymen in 
their opposition to Rome, had taken no part in the Yarian slaughter; 
he appears to have enjoyed great consideration among the Romans 
themselves; and his accession to the alliance was regarded by 
Germanicus not without uneasiness. The forays of the Roman 
commander had arisen out of aoddental circumstances, they had 
been undertaken with a reckless disregard of consequences; nor 
does it appear that to ravage the land of barbarians, to rob, to bum, 
to murder, was regarded, at any time, by the Roman army, as other 
than pastime and exerdse ; but these time-honoured recreations 
had brought upon Germanicus a confederacy which threatened an 
attack upon the Rhine, to avert which required no ordinary vigilance 
and wisdom. Armin's aim was, indeed, beyond the river ; for, as 
the Romans had contemplated no permanent settlement in the 
interior of Germany, but had withdrawn into their own lines, it is 
evident that the object of the Cheruscan Thiuda, in his present 
armament, was to march to the Rhine, and attempt the deliverance 
of Thusnelda. (Tac. Ann., L 59, 60.) 

It generally happens, in military operations, that the boldest* is 
the wisest policy. Germanicus, apprehensive that the war might 
break upon him in one mass, and at a point where the Roman army, 
divided among the camps and garrisons of the Rhine, m^ht be 
inadequate to cope with the overwhelming numbers of the Germans, 
resolved to anticipate their attack, by carrying the war to their own 
homes. With the view of effecting a diversion of the enemy, he 
gave orders to Csecina to proceed with forty Roman cohorts through 
tibe land of the Bructen, towards the Ems; the Prefect Pedo 
(Sen., SuAS. i- 11) was directed to march with the horse through 
the Gaus of the Frisians to the same destination, while he himself, 
embarkiDg four legions, sailed through the canal of Drusus, the 
Yssel, and the Zuyder-Zee, to the Embouchure of the Flevum, 
whence he coasted within the islands of the ocean to the mouth of 
the Ems. Horse, cohorts, legions, united happily on the banks of 
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ihe Ems ; and the Ghauci, who possessed the coimtrj between the 
Ems and the Weser, were so intimidated, or overpowered by the 
unexpected presence of sudi yast farces, that thej submitted to the 
demands of GermMiico^ withdrawing from the German union, and 
engi^ging to render eyerjr assistance to the Romans;, and eren send* 
ing their young warriors to join their ranks. The compulsory 
de&ction of the Chaoci, a people celebrated throng nor^m Ger^ 
many for its yirtue and its power, was a disastrous eyent for the 
Allies, but it produced no submission in those parts of the country 
which were unoccupied by the Ronum ani\y ; and the Bructeri, who 
dwelt on the left bank of the Ems, warned by their former suffer- 
ings, destroyed, with th^ own hands, on the approach of the 
Romans, their habitations, and whaieyer they had which could not 
be hastily remoyed, and left them only a waste to reyel in. Lucius 
Stertimus, notwithstandii\g, who had been detached by the Caesar 
in their pursuit, came up with them, a^id, after a successful combat^ 
found among the spoil and the slain the eagle of the nineteenth 
legion, which had been lost with Yams on ^ day of the Teuto- 
berger-w-ald. (Tac, Ann. i. 60.) 

From the mouth of the Emsg the Roman army moyed south- 
wards j adyancing up the course of the riyer, through the territory 
of the Bructeri and Marsi, to the yicinitj of the Lippe, and 
destroying, with fire and sword, the whole country which lay 
within the limits of their march. They had now reached the 
neighbourhood of the Teutoberger-wald^ and Germanicus, being 
encamped at no great distance from the spot where the bones of 
Varus and his legions still remained unhurried, was seized with the 
irresistible desire of paying the last honours to the unfortunate 
soldiers, and their still more unhappy leader — a feeling in which 
the whole army participated; for many a soldier had lost a brother, 
or a friend, in the combat, and all were filled with pity for a fate 
which might one day be their own. Gsecina was sent forward to 
explore the passes of the Wald, and to lay temporary bridges and 
causeways of earth oyer the morasses and deeeptiye places. As we 
know not the precise situation of the camp of Germanicus, we 
cannot determine, with certainty, the direction of his march ; but, 
as the Roman army had approadied the Teutoberger-wald, from 
the side of the Ems, it probably penetrated the Wald by some of 
the passes about Bielefeldt, and the supposition is the more 
probable, inasmuch as it soon fell in with the same inauspicious 
route wluch Varus had trayersed six years before. Eyery yestige 
of his disastrous march which met the eyes of the soldiers — eyery 
memorial of the fatal day which they approached, was calculated to 
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oppress their minds with feelings of indescribable melancholy. They 
came first to the first camp of Varus, of which the entrenchments, 
of large dimensions, and embracing a wide extent of ground, as was 
necessary for the accommodation of a force of such magnitude, 
were still perfectly perceptible; afterwards they approached the 
second encampment, within the half-levelled wall and almost 
effaced trench of which, the remains of the three legions had found 
their everlasting rest. In the centre of the camp, where the fight 
had been the hottest, the whitening bones lay in heaps, one upon 
another; where the men had attempted to fly, they were more 
scattered. Here, were fragments of weapons and armour mingled 
with the mouldering limbs of horses ; there, were horses' heads 
fastened upon the trunks of trees ; and in the neighbouring grove 
were the altars, whereon the Tribunes, and the Centurions of the 
first class, had been immolated. Some soldiers, who had survived 
the battle, and escaped from the barbarian servitude, pointed out to 
Germanicus and his comrades, the remarkable localities of the 
slaughter. ** Here," they said, " fell the legates ; there, the 
eagles were captured ; on this spot, Varus received his first wound ; 
on that, he sought death from his own hand. There, stood the 
Tribunal from whence Arminius addressed the barbarian warriors ; 
yonder are the trees on which the prisoners were suspended ; there, 
were the gibbets whereon the eagles and standards were exposed to 
public insult ! " Full of the sad and gloomy thoughts which such 
reminiscences must inevitably excite, the soldiers proceeded to the 
completion of their sorrowful duty ; no one knew whose bones they 
were which he buried under the mould : they might be those of his 
dearest friend — ^they might be those of a stranger ; but all — ^kindred, 
strangers, blood-friends, or blood-foes, were covered with earth by 
the soldiers, with mingled feelings of wrath and sorrow, and slept in 
a common grave. Germanicus, himself, cast the first shovel-full of 
earth upon the remains of the fallen ; it was his offering to the 
manes of the departed — it was the proof of his sympathy with the 
living — and thus, in the sixth year after the slaughter, were the 
bones of the three legions covered over with fresh sods. Tiberius, 
however, looked with an evil eye upon this act of piety. Every- 
thing which increased the popularity of Germanicus with the 
soldiers, was regarded by him with jealousy and dread ; for he could 
not forget the love which they had borne to Drusus, nor was he 
without apprehension of finding a rival in his son. He censured, 
though in smooth and civil terms, the loss of time which the duty 
had occasioned ; affected to dread the effect which the sight of such 
horrors might produce upon the minds of the soldiers, and hinted 
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tJist it was no part of the daty of an Imperator, to whom was 
entrusted the right of angary, to bnsy himself with sacrifices for ^e 
dead. (Tac. Ann., i. 61, 62.) 

It can scarcely admit of donbt that the unexpected inroad of 
Gfermanicns into Germany had disconcerted the designs of the 
aUies, and forestalled the march of Armin upon the Rhine. The 
Roman army had attacked them in a quarter where no means of 
resistance had been thought of; it had compelled the Chauci to 
withdraw from the confederacy ; it had overwhelmed the Bructeri, 
and their kindred tribes, and now stood with overpowering force in 
the centre of the country, interrupting the intercourse of the yarious 
nations, and preventing that union of force and counsel, from which 
alone victory was possible. The burial of the bones of the Varian 
legions had given Armin a little time to adapt his measures to the 
altered circumstances in which Germanicus had placed him, and, so 
far, the censure of Tiberius was not without some foundation ; for, 
while the Romans were busied with that melancholy duty, the 
Cheruscans appear to have been silently gathering around them ; and 
Germanicus turned from the field of the slaughter to the pursuit of 
Armin, who retired slowly before him, by ways in the greenwood 
which had been long familiar to his youthftil foot. When 
the Roman army had advanced some miles through the depths 
of the Teutoberger-wald, in the direction of the Weser, 
Germanicus perceived, for the first time, a considerable body 
of the enemy, who were drawn up in an open space, at some 
distance in his front, and gave immediate order to the horse 
to attack them, and carry the elevation whereon they were posted. 
But Armin had planted an ambuscade in the woods, thrbugh 
which the horsemen had to pass ; and no sooner were they fairly 
^vithin the treacherous recesses, than Armin fell suddenly upon 
them, while, at the same moment, they were taken in both flanks 
by the ambush. Surprised by the fierce and unexpected assault, 
the Roman horse fell into disorder; the cohorts of auxiliaries, 
which Germanicus dispatched to their support, were infected by the 
:3ame consternation, or were carried back by the fugitives ; and had 
not Gkrmanicus promptly drawn out the legions, and thereby re- 
stored the confidence of the men, the whole mass, horse and foot 
mingled together, had been swept into a neighbouring morass, the 
existence and situation of which were well-known to Armin, but of 
which the Romans had no suspicion. As it was, the battle was in- 
decisive. Bat though the Roman army were saved from defeat by 
the presence of mind of its commander, the encounter, if we may 
judge from its results, must have been of a more important character 
than is ascribed to it by the Roman historians ; for Germanicus 
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stopped suddenly short in his invasion of Germany ; and, satisfied 
with what had been abready done, or warned by this trial of 
strength, resolyed to bend his conrse again towards the Ehine. The 
legions which had been brought by sea, were again led to the Ems* 
month, in order to be reshipped ; the horse were directed to make 
their way, as they came, through the friendly Oaus of the Frisians ; 
while Caecina was ordered to carry back his troops by the well- 
known road, along the valley of the Lippe. (Tac. Ann., i. 63.) 
. Gaecina was particularly enjoined by Germanicus to beware of 
the perils of the marshy districts, and to hasten, with all his might, 
to pass the long bridges which had been laid in the morasses by 
L. Domitius, ere the enemy could come upon his traces. The 
tough old soldier exerted himself to the utmost, but his efforts 
were fruitless, for the foresty country was intersected by frequent 
streams, its soil was clayey and slippery ; when he came to the 
morasses, he found many of the long bridges were fallen into dis- 
repair, or had been intentionally destroyed ; and Armin, in conse- 
quence of the difficulties and delays which attended^e inarch, had 
anticipated, with his swift Recken, the heavy-armed and encumbered 
Romans, and was already before him. Harassed by continual 
threatenings of battle, and finding it impossible at the same time 
to repair the bridges and fight the enemy, Csecina determined to 
mark out a camp, on which part of his troops laboured, while the 
rest held the Germans at bay. The work proceeded xmder con- 
tinual interruptions on the part of the latter, who sometimes pressed 
upon the labourers, sometimes mocked them ; at times assaults were 
nuide upon the workmen, which were with difficulty repelled by the 
armed men, and their cries were mingled with the shouts of com- 
batants. Everything seemed adverse to the Romans. The ground 
was a slimy, viscous mud, in which the foot sank when a man stood 
still, and slipped when he attempted to advance, so that, from the 
want of firm standing, it was impossible for men armed with cuirass 
and helmet to throw the lance with effect. The Cheruscans, on the 
other hand, men of great strength and statore, accustomed to war- 
fare in the marshes, knew where to find the little eminences of drier 
ground around, and could avail themselves of trunks of trees, 
whence their long spears infficted deadly wounds at a distance. 
Anxiously did the weary legions look for night, which they hoped 
would afford them respite ; but the prospect of victory made the 
Germans indefatigable in their endeavours to improve the ad- 
vantages of their own position to add to the distresses of their 
adversaries : and, during the night, they turned the hill-streams 
into the hollow wherein the Romans lay, by which the whole camp 
was inundated with water, and the difficulty of labouring and mov- 
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ing was doubled. How different was the situation of the two 
armies. The Germans, richly provided by their countrymen with 
food and drink, lightened their labours with festiyity, and hill and 
valley re-echoed with their savage music. The Romans were 
scarcely able to keep alive their sickly fires ; few words were heard; 
but they crouched, without order, beneath the wall, to keep, as far aa 
possible, out of the wet ; or slunk about among the tents, sleepless 
rather than watchful. (Tac. Ann., i. 65.) Csecina himself could not 
contemplate his position without dread. He had now drawn, as sol<- 
dier or commander, his fortieth stipend ; he had experienced clouds 
and sunshine in his day, without being disturbed by either ; but the 
terrible silence of his camp, this night, shook even him. He re- 
volved over in his mind the prospects of the morning, and there 
appeared only one way by whidi deliverance was possible. Between 
the mountains and the marsh was a strip of solid ground, on which, 
if he could attain it, he thought to send forward ^e wounded, with 
whatever baggage might impede the march of the troops, while he 
held the enemy at bay in the woods. The fifth legion he resolved 
to place on the right flank, the twenty-first on the left ; the first 
he intended to order to the van, while, with the twentieth, he pro- 
posed to defend his rear. Wearied out with reflection, he fell, at 
last, into an unquiet slumber, in which the anxiety of his mind was 
prolonged in dreams. The bloody form of Quintilius Varus 
seemed to rise before him out of the marsh ; he bought he heard 
him bid him follow him; he saw him stretch forth his hand. 
Caecina grasped the cold hand, and cast it from him, and started 
from the horrible dream. With the morning sun came returning 
strength of mind, and he calmly set about the arrangements he had 
resolved upon in the previous night, stationing the legions in the order 
in which he had proposed they should march. But a panic terror 
had taken possession of the soldiers' minds ; the remembrance of 
the Teutoberg slaughter filled them with the most gloomy appre- 
hensions, enhanced by the consciousness that they were now in the 
neighbourhood of the Marsi, near the scene of their former cold- 
blooded atrocities. The legions which were appointed to guard the 
flanks of the convoy shrunk firom their stations, and crowded to- 
gether, without order, upon the little level above the marsh, on which 
Ccecina had intended to pursue his retreat. In this disorder the 
march commenced; but Armin avoided an attack. Well acquainted 
with the surface of the country, he waited until the Eomans came 
to a marshy pass, wherein their waggons were set fast ; and the 
soldiers, anxious about their effects, forgetful of order, and heedless 
of command, busied themselves in endeavours to release them from 
the quagmire. Here Armin thought to annihilate the Soman 
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may. " Behold," he cried, " Varas and his legions." (Tac. Ann., 
L 65.) He gave the signal for battle. He led the attack himself, 
at the head of a chosen body of Eecken. Their first aim was the 
horses of the Eomans, which, wounded and stumbling in their own 
blood, and the slippery soH of the morass, threw their riders, 
trampled on the fallen, and scattered the soldiers who were near 
them. The hottest fight was around the eagles, which could neither 
* be borne upright in the storm of weapons, nor fixed firmly in the 
treacherous earth ; here Gaecina's horse, as he was directing the 
battle in the foremost ranks, was slain ; he fell to the ground, and 
was saved, with difficulty, by the soldiers of the twentieth legion. 
There was no longer any possibility of saying the wounded and the 
waggons, which were precipitately left behind ; and the baggage 
exciting the cupidity of the barbarians, they neglected the fight in 
spite of all remonstrances, and hastened, every man fearing to be 
too late, to make sure of a share in the spoil. (Tac. Ann., i. 65.) 

The temporary respite which the lust of plunder had procured, 
was the salvation of the Roman army, which, towards the close of 
this terrible day, had the good fortune to attain a piece of solid 
ground in a somewhat more open vicinity. But what a prospect 
was before them ! Trenches were to be dug, a rampart raised ; and 
all the necessary trenching tools were, for the greater part, lost, 
with the baggage; and when the vallimi was at last formed, as^ 
well as means permitted, there were no tents, no means of dressing 
the wounded; the soldiers swallowed hastily their scanty food, 
tmcooked, and foul with mire and blood; and the distress was 
enhanced by the horror of the darkness, and by the lamentations of 
thousands, to whom the approaching morning would probably be 
the last. A horse accidentally broke loose, and, terrrfiedj by the 
noise, gallopped over those who were in its way ; and even this 
trifling occurrence gave rise to a general consternation; and the 
cry, " The Germans are in the camp," was raised, and spread abroad 
with the velocity of thought. No one thought, for a moment, of 
resistance; but all, actuated by the instinct of self-preservation, 
rushed towards the frail defence which served for a gate, in the 
hope of escaping from the camp. Caecina, having ascertained how 
groundless the alarm was, endeavoured, by entreaties, conmiands, 
even blows, to resist the movement, and keep the men within the 
encampment ; and, finding all unavailing, threw himself upon the 
ground before the portal, so that none could pass without trampling 
upon his body. Shame at the thought of trampling upon their 
aged commander, and admiration of his firmness, accomplished 
what other means had failed to effect. The passage was effectually 
closed, and soon the tribunes and centurions found means to con- 
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yime ihe soldiers ibat their panic was withotub fouadatioiL Oaocina 
then assembled his chief officers at his quarters — ^tent he had none 
—and desired them to listen attentively to his words. He warned 
them to take note of the extremity of the time ; shewed them that 
their only safety was in their swords ; and only in them when 
directed by sober wisdom. It was his plan, he said, to lie within 
the shelter of their camp until the enemy, allured by the hope of 
plunder, drew close to the walls, and then they must endeavour to 
burst through them, and attempt to reach the Rhine in one body ; 
for if they should seek to save themselves by dispersion, or a 
disorderly flight, they must expect to meet insuperable difficulties 
from the woods and marshes ; and, above all, they would have to 
dread the unsparing ferocity of an embittered enemy. Having laid 
before them his views respecting the means of preservation, he 
reminded them how great would be their flEtme and glory, if 
success should crown their efforts in such an extremity ; how warm 
would be their reception at home, how great their reputation in the 
Roman camps. In entering into details with regard to the pro- 
jected sortie, he proposed diat the army should be drawn up in 
expectation of the decisive moment; that the soldiers most dis- 
tinguished for their courage should be chosen out, and placed in 
front ; that these, as far as their means would allow, should be 
mounted ; and thus, supported by the foot, fall, at the appointed 
signal, upon the enemy. With such a clear exposition of his 
design, and with such incentives to exertion, did the undaunted old 
man seek to infuse confidence into the minds of his officers ; the 
gloomy side of the picture he left untouched. Nor were his efforts 
and example thrown away. The legates and tribunes entered 
thoroughly into his views ; and, when he spoke of giving up his 
own horses, in order to further the mounting of the soldiers, they 
•cheerfully followed his example. (Tac. Ann., i. 65, 66, 67.) 

In the German camp a not inferior restlessness prevailed, though 
it proceeded from very different motives; for it was. partly tibe 
consequence of impatience for battle and cupidity of plunder, but 
chiefly owing to discordancy of opinion among the Cheruscan 
leaders. Armin, true to the principles of native warfare, which had 
produced such glorious results, proposed that they should permit 
the Romans to recommence their march, and again attack them 
when they became embarrassed by the difficulties of the marshy 
ways. Inguiomar, on the contrary, with a less perfect apprehension 
.of the advantages which discipline, in a pitched battle, gave the 
Romans, insisted on an immediate onslaught ; and his opinion was 
most acceptable to the fierce spirits who were assembled in the 
council, to whom the chance of repulse seems never to have oc- 
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crured. " Why not assault the camp ? " they shouted. " Carry it 
by the sword, and it will end the war ; and there will be moire 
captivesj and a richer booty." The latter argument appeared un- 
answerable to the mass of Degen, whose courage it flattered, and 
whose lust of spoil it tempted. They supported, therefore, tEe 
proposition of Inguiomar, and Armin was compelled to submit to 
their decision. With the first appearance of the morning light, the 
German Wehrmen crowded round the camp of Caecina, wherein the 
Bomans were already drawn up, waiting, in anxious silence, tiie 
moment of their contemplated outbreak ; and, as the barbarians 
saw neither sentinel on the walls, nor could discoyer any other 
token of resistance, their courage became foolhardiness ; and they 
ascribed to terror or despair the silence which was produced by cool 
and resolute determination. Already were the ditches leaped, the 
walls clomb, by the foremost Eecken, on whose traces their com- 
panions were tumultuously pressing, when Caecina gaye the word. 
Gates flew open at the signal, trumpets sounded, and horse and 
foot, sallying forth, wheeled to the right and left, and fell upon the 
rear of the Germans as they were crowding, without order, upon 
the intrcnchments, shouting, '^ These are not woods and morasses ; 
the gods are just upon fair ground I " To the Germans, who were 
thinking only of a prey of half-living and worn-out men, the clang 
of the Roman trumpets, and the flash of arms, were the more 
terrible, because they were unexpected ; and, as the scaling of the 
Boman fortification had mingled them con^sedly together, it was 
impossible to rally them; they had no resource but flight;* their 
flight became a total dispersion, and they were pursued and 
slaughtered by the Romans as long as daylight continued, or their 
strength held out. Inguiomar was himself badly wounded in the 
battle ; Armin escaped unhurt. (Tac. Ann., i. 68.) 

It was night when the weary legions returned from the pursuit 
to rest for a few hours within the bounds of their intrenchment. 
Their wounds were grieyously multiplied, and there was the same 
deficiency of necessaries ; but, in their exultation oyer their unhoped 
deliyerance, they felt no want, for their victory supplied the place of 
strength, health, and plenty. While these events were going on 
upon the borders of the Lippe, a report was carried, probably by 
some fugitive, to the Rhine, that the Roman army had been en-* 
compassed and annihilated by the barbarians, who were now on their 
full march upon Gaul ; and so great was the general consternation 
excited by ^e rumour, that &e Roman authorities themselvea 
almost despaired, and every bridge upon the river would have been 
broken up, had not Agrippina, fiie wife of G^rmanicus, resolutely 
interfered to prevent so great a dishonour. Germanicus was not yet 
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rettxmed, nor was it certainly known what had become of him, and 
in the emergency occasioned by the general abandonment of duty, 
the imperial and imperious woman, the grand*danghter of Angustos 
(Tac. Ann., yi. 25), endowed with more than the courage, more than 
the ambition of a man, took npon herself the duties of a general. 
At length, Caecina reached the Rhine, unmolested by any further 
assault of the Germans ; and as his legions defiled over the bridge, 
apparently at Wesel, Agrippina stationed herself upon it, directing 
clothing and necessaries to be distributed to the tattered and desti- 
tute soldiers, medicines to be proyided for, and care to be taken of, 
the wounded, and was layish of her thanks and praises to the 
glorious old man and his braye companions. This assumption of 
authority by Agrippina was, notwithstanding the necessity of the 
time, aboye all thmgs offensiye to the mind of Tiberius, from 
whom it drew forth a commentary of more than usual malignity. 
" There was an end," he said, '* to the duties and authority of an 
Imperator, if women were suffered to inspect the troops and ap- 
proach the standards, or should take upon themselyes the power of 
distributing gratifications to the soldiers. Agrippina appeared 
now to be more acceptable to the army than legates and com- 
manders ; a woman had appeased a sedition which had withstood 
the authority of the prince." This dread of the popularity of the 
family of Germanicus with the Bhenish legions, which incessantly 
haunted the mind of Tiberius, was nourished by his minister 
Bejanus, who was well acquainted with the spirit of his master. 
** Odta in longum jacienSj qucB reconderet, auctaque prcmeret^^^ nor 
did it cease to rankle in his breast ; nor did he rest until he had 
found 9 plausible pretext for separating them from their only safe- 
guard. (Tac. Ann., i. 69.) 

While Cfficina was contending with the barbarians in the morasses 
of the Lippe for life and safety, a part of the legions which had 
taken the route towards the sea had been exposed to perils of 
another nature, but of almost equal imminence. When tiie army 
had arriyed at the bay wherein the Ems pours its waters, Qer- 
manicus, in order to lighten the ships, and so facilitate their passage 
oyer the shallows, with which the coast abounded, committed l£o 
second and fourteenth legions to the care of P. Yitellius, with in- 
structions to proceed by land, through the country of the Frisians, 
to the Rhine. The first day's march of Yitellius, oyer a dry and 
leyel country, and freshened only with a gentle breeze, was pros- 
perous enough ; but on the second day there arose from the north, 
as is usual in those latitudes about the time of the Equinox, a storm 
of tremendous yiolence, by which the sea was swelled to a height 
which threatened the safety of the troops, for it broke oyer the 
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Bttnd-banks wliich restrained it ; the whole district was innndated^ 
and as far as the eye could reach, sea, sands, fields, were one ex- 
panse of water. There was no distinguishing solid ground from 
the marsh, nor shallows from the deep ; the waves and the eddy 
swept together cattle, dead bodies, baggage ; order was out of the 
question, for some of the men were up to the breast, some up to 
the chin, in water ; the very earth seemed to melt away b^aeath 
their feet, their voices were choked, and mutual encouragement, 
which usually lightens the fatigues of a march, was at an end. In 
this extremity there was nothing to distinguish the brave from the 
timid — ^the prudent man from the simple; counsel and accident 
were all one; all were overwhelmed by the common violence. About 
the close of the day, Yitellius had the good fortune to clamber 
through the water to some higher ground, on which he proposed to 
rest the wearied troops ; but they passed the night without fire, 
without utensils of any kind; the greater number of them naked 
and bruised, thinking how much less wretched would have been 
their lot had they been surrounded by overpowering enemies *, for 
in that case they would, at least, have had the prospect of a glorious 
death, while here they had nothing but a miserable end before 
them. Towards the morning, however, the storm abated, the 
waves again subsided, land became once more visible, and Yitellius 
found means to reach the mouth of the Yssel (Cluv. Germ. Ant., 
iii. 70), whither Germanicus was steering with his fleet. There 
the two unlucky legions were taken again aboard the vessels, and 
all returned to the Bhine together; but the report of the wreck of 
the fleet, and the destruction of the army, had been so confidently 
circulated in the Boman territory, and was so universally believed, 
that scarcely the appearance of Germanicus and his legions could 
ccmvince the inhabitants of the reality of their salvation, (lac. 
Ann,, i. 70.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The accession of Ingniomar to tlie Gherascan confederacy had pro- 
mised to place in tibe hands of Annin the means of forcing the 
barrier of ^e Ehine, and of attempting the liberation of Thusnelda ; 
but as it not unfrequentlj happens, that objects which we have most 
coyeted are conyerted by Proyidence into instruments to plague us, 
so the apparent good fortune had brought upon him a Eoman in- 
vasion before his measures were matured ; and by taking the com- 
mand out of the only hands which were competent to wield it, it 
had brought about the escape of Cecina. Different, indeed, might 
haye been the result had the counsels of Armin been listened to ; 
four legions might haye followed the steps of Varus to the land of 
shadows, for it was not without reason that Armin, in the recesses 
of the Lippian-wald, had exclaimed, '^ Lo, Varus and his legions I *' 
OoDsiderations of this nature would naturally occur to the Germans 
themselyes after their defeat by Cfficina, and censure would be cast 
apon Inguiomar for precipitancy, which, had it been successful, 
%YOuld haye been lauded as heroic yirtue. The multitude would not 
remember that the eagerness of the leader had been backed by their 
own cupidity, they would dwell only upon their defeat ; the popular 
judgment in misfortune is eyer thus. A defeat, moreoyer, of an 
army composed of independent confederates, has eyer the effect of 
loosening the confederacy; eyery one is disposed to shift blame 
from his own shoulders to those of others, and a general lukewarm- 
nees and mutual distrust are too often found at the yery moment 
when union is most essential. Thus, in the present instance, the 
war languished for a time ; we hear no more of an inyasion of the 
Bhine — ^no more of Thusnelda — and it appears that some of the 
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CheruBcan princes submitted themselyes to the Soman goyem- 
ment. Steitinius is said to Ixave been deputed by the Boman 
general to receiye the submission of Segimar ; but that some delaj 
occurred, in the case of the young man, because he was accused of 
haying insulted the corpse of Yams. Armin, himself, was com- 
pelled to abide, for a time, in irksome inactiyity ; it was not that 
his fame, his glory, his estimation in the eyes of his countrymen, 
was diminished, for they were well aware that all his enterprises 
had been prosperous ; but he had still to contend with secret 
jealousies, and the ill-success of the attack upon Caecina had, 
perhaps, already, sown the seeds of discord between Inguiomar and 
himself. He was sensible, howeyer, that it was not the time to 
relax his efforts. The inyasion of the Romans — ^the character and 
preparations of Germanicus — ^warned him that new battles must be 
fought upon German ground, and that no ordinary exertions would 
be necessary to collect a force which would enable him to grapple 
with a power so enormous. (Tac. Ann., i. 71.) 

Germanicus, on his side, was indefatigable. His losses had been 
great, but he had found out the secret of winning tl^e soldiers' 
hearts. He yisited the wounded in person ; often affected to call to 
mind the exploits of indiyiduals ; was accessible to all ; conyersed 
freely with all ; to one he held out the allurements of distinction, 
on another he conferred solid reward ; and, both by his generosity, 
and by those little personal attentions which are more grateful to 
such minds than the costliest munificence, he made them deyoted 
adherents to his family and person. His name became so popular, 
not in the army only, but throughout the empire, that Gard, Italy, 
and Spain, yied with each other in replacing lus losses, offering him 
yoluntary gifts of arms, horses, and money. The arms and the 
horses he tiiankfnlly accepted, but the soldiers he supported with 
his own money. To Tiberius, the increasing reputation of Ger- 
manicus was wormwood. Notwithstanding the title of Lnperator 
had been conferred upon Germanicus, and triumphal ornaments 
upon Cflecina, Apronius, and Silius, the war in Germany had been 
contemplated with no satisfaction by Tiberius, and if he submitted 
to it with patience, it was, perhaps, in the hope that it might rid 
him of the dreaded nephew, and the mutinous legions. Now that 
they had emerged from it, with loss, certainly, but also with fame 
and glory, he looked with secret pleasure upon a war which had 
broken ou^n the East, in which, under the honourable pretext of 
his presence being essential in that quarter to the public welfare, 
he saw the means of separating Germanicus from comrades who 
were deyoted to his fortunes. Among strange legions, and in 
remoter proyinces, he knew he would be more assailable, more 
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exposed to accident and treacliery (Tac. Ann., ii. 5), and with a 
settled malignity of purpose, he availed himself of the occasion to 
recal him from the Rhine in order to take the command in Asia. 
G^rmanicus understood the insidious mandate, which, yet, neither 
his principles nor his strength permitted him to disohey, but ho 
burned with the desire of effacing, before his departure, the re- 
membrance of his losses by a decisive victory, and he determined, 
ere he obeyed, to make one more campaign in Germany. With a 
view to the most certain attainment of his object, he carefuUy 
revolved over in his mind the experience of good and evil, with 
which his three former campaigns had supplied him. " The Ger- 
mans," so he reasoned, ''have ever been beaten by the Romans on 
level and open ground. The woods and morasses, the summers and 
the length of the winters have been, to them, all-powerful allies, and 
our losses have been occasioned not so much by the weapons of the 
enemy, as by the length of marches, and the loss of military stores 
and materials. Gaul is exhausted of horses ; a long train of wag- 
gons is a temptation ; it gives opportunity to all kinds of snares, 
and, when retreat is necessary, becomes an insupportable burthen. 
But the sea offers a way by which invasion is easy to us — an in- 
yasion which cannot be foreseen by the Germans ; by its means the 
war can be begun earlier, stores and legions further transported, 
and men and horses may be landed, in the best condition, on the 
coast, or carried up the rivers into the very heart of the enemy's 
country." Impressed by these considerations, Germanicus resolved 
to assemble, or build, under the superintendence of Silius, Anteius, 
and Caecina, a fleet of a thousand ships, some short, with narrow 
stems and stems, but wide in the middle, so as better to endure the 
waves, others with flat bottoms, which might be run ashore with- 
out damage ; many had a steerage at each end, in order that, by 
changing the order of rowing, they might be impelled in whichever 
direction was desirable, and many were provided with decks, on 
which military engines might be placed, and which were also cal- 
culated for the transport of stores and horses. Though fitted with 
sails, the speed of these latter vessels was accelerated by oars, and 
they derived, from the spirit of the soldiers who were ranged upon 
the decks, a lively and, at the same time, a formidable appearance. 
The Batavian isle, which possessed conveniences for the assembly of 
large military and naval forces not to be found in the higher part 
of the Rhine, and was advantageously situated with relation to the 
expedition in prospect, was appointed the general rendezvous. (Tac» 
Ann., ii. 6.^ 

While tnese great preparations were going on, Germanicus, 
either to occupy the troops, or to divert the attention of the Ger* 
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mans from his operations, undertook a new foray across the Bhine 
He despatched ^e legate, Silios, with a light force, to harry the 
land of the Chatti, while he himself, with six legions, passed oycot 
the riyer at Wesel, and proceeded along the lippe to Aliso, which 
he heard was beset by the barbarians. The besiegers dispersed, 
without a battle, on the report of his advance, bnt they destroyed 
i;he monnd so lately piled oyer the remains of the Yarian legions, 
■as well as the ancient altar which he had consecrated again to the 
memory of his father, Drusus. The altar Germanicus once more 
rebuilt, and fimeral games were celebrated around it ; but, with 
the censure of Tiberius yet ringing in his ears, he did not venture 
to restore the green monument of his fellow-soldiers, rather 
•employing his troops in raising new embankments and fortifica- 
tions, and making secure the whole way between Aliso and the 
Bhine. Silius who, on his side, had been delayed by heavy rains, 
had done little, except that he had found means to lay hands on the 
wife and daughter of Arp, an Adeling of the Chatti, and bring 
them prisoners into the Boman territory. These seem to be the 
whole results of the expedition, as related by Tacitus. There are 
two things in the narrative which are not to be clearly explained. 
The first, that Aliso, which had been abandoned by Cseditius, and 
destroyed by the Germans, after the defeat of Varus, appears to be 
again in possession of the Bomans, and it can only be presumed 
that it had been rebuilt by Tiberius or Germanicus, though the 
fact of its restoration has not been noticed. A more difficidt sub- 
ject to account for is that Germanicus, when so near, with ahnost 
his whole disposable legionary force, to the Weser, should yet turn 
back to the Bhine, in order to approach the same locality by a 
circuitous and uncertain route. (Tac. Ann., ii. 7.) 

The fleet, which had been so long assembling at the Batavian 
isles, being now in readiness, stores and provisions, legions and 
allies were taken aboard, and the armament proceeded through the 
canal of Drusus, on its way to the Zuyder-Zee. As they entered 
the great work of Drusus, Germanicus stood high on the prow of 
the vessel, poured a libation to his fiither's manes, and prayed him 
"^'•that he would be pleased to look down propitiously upon the son 
who was now about to venture upon the same dark enterprize ; that 
he would guide him by his secret counsels, inspire him by his 
example, and strengthen him by the recollection of his wisdom 
and his virtue." Favoured by the weather, the fleet then proceeded 
down the Yssel into the Flevum, whose shallows it safely navigated ; 
from the Flevum it coasted, as before, along the margin of the 
ocean to the mouth of the Ems, which it readied without incident. 
•Germanicus landed his trooj^s at Amisia, a fort on the left bank of 
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the river wliicli had probably been founded by big father and re- 
stored by himself, and leaving his shipping behind, he advanced np« 
the margin of the stream to a point at which he thought the forcer 
might be conveniently transported over to the right bank. Somo^ 
days were occupied in laying down a bridge, and making prepara- 
tions for the passage, which, upon the whole, was happily accom- 
plished ; the horse, however, and some of the legionaries had, in 
the mean time, taken advantage of the ebb, and boldly crossed over 
the estuary of the Ems, but the auxiliaries who attempted to 
follow, particularly Ihe Batavians, who, proud of their skill, delayed 
too long in exhibiting their feats in the waters, were caught by the 
tide, and some of them were drowned. It is imputed as an error^. 
to G^rmanicus, that he did not carry his shipping farther up the 
river and land the troops at once on the right bank, thus avoiding- 
the danger and delay of the transport ; it is clear, however, from, 
this passage that the fort Amisia was on the left shore of the Ems, 
and, consequently, that Emden, which has been taken for Amisia,. 
has no claim to the honour of Boman foundation. From the Ems 
Germanicus took his way to the Weser, on the bank of which river 
he was laying down his encampment, when intelligence was brought 
him of the defection of the Angrivarii, a people which had sub- 
mitted, at the same time as the Ghauci, to the Roman Government, 
and Stertinius was sent back, with the horse and some light troops, 
to chastise them. Their perfidy, as it is called by the Romans, 
was revenged with fire and sword. (Tac. Ann., ii. 8.) 

On the right bank of the Weser, the host of the confederate 
Germans, under the command of Armin himself, was assembled.. 
As the Romans were marking out their encampment on the 
opposite shore, Armin, attended by other Adelings, approached the- 
rirer, and, calling to the Roman sentinels on the ftirther side, 
enquired if the Caesar were yet arrived. Being answered in the 
affirmative, Armin begged permission to speak to his brother, whom 
he had not seen for many years, who was a soldier in the Roman 
army. This brother was the Flavins who had been so long in the 
Roman service ; he had served in Pannonia, under the command of 
Tiberius ; had lost an eye, and received many wounds, in the courso: 
of his campaigns, and had been honoured by his commanders with 
rewards and military decorations. Haying been absent from his native 
country at the time of the Varian insurrection, he had taken no 
part in the folk-confiict ; nor does it appear that he had since re- 
visited Germany ; for many a year is said to have passed over since 
he parted from his family, and Armin naturally longed to see, onco 
more, the brother of his childhood. Grermanicus made no difficulty 
in granting his permission for the interview; and Flavins ap- 
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proaching the riyer's brink, Armin dismissed bis escort, and 
requested that the Roman archers might also be withdrawn. This 
request, too, was complied with. Armin then greeted his brother, 
«nd, shocked at his weather-beaten appearance, enquired where he 
liad lost his eye. Flayius named the battle and the place ; and 
being asked what had been the compensation of so serious an 
injury, enumerated the increased stipendia which he received, and 
•spoke of the collar, the crown, and other military distinctions, 
which had been conferred upon him. Armin smiled contemptuously 
at the mention of these things, which he designated as the ensigns 
4ind rewards of slavery, and sought to awaken in his brother^s mind 
the nobler feelings of patriotism and liberty. Flavins, on his side, 
•endeavoured to convince Armin of the hopelessness of the course he 
was taking; dwelt upon the greatness of Rome, and the power of 
the Caesar; warned him of the terrible punishment of defeated 
rebels ; called upon him to remember that there was pardon for all 
who submitted, and bade him reflect upon the merciful treatment of 
his wife and child, who, in the course of their imprisonment, had 
suffered neither injury nor insult. Regardless of all these topics, 
Armin still pressed his brother. • " Come," said he, "to us. The 
claims of your native country, the liberty which our fathers be- 
queathed us, the very gods of Teutschland call upon you; your 
mother's voice is joined with mine in intreating you. come I 
Be no longer looked upon by folk and kindred as a deserter — as a 
betrayer ; but come to your proper place, and be a leader of your 
people." The appeal of Armin went to the heart of Flavins ; but, 
xis is common with those who have made up their minds to perse- 
vere in evil, he burst into ungovernable passion at the earnest 
admonition ; nor would his anger have been confined to words, had 
not the river flowed between the brethren. As it was, he called 
for his horse and arms, and was only withheld from attempting to 
pass over by the intervention of Stertinius, while Armin, embittered 
by his infatuation, renounced all kindred and affinity with him, and 
defied him and his Roman friends to battle. And so the brothers 
parted for ever. (Tac. Ann., ii. 9, 10.) 

The next morning shewed the German host drawn up on the 
opposite side of the river, with the apparent determination of giving 
l^attle. Germanicus, in order to obtain time for throwing over and 
fortifying a bridge for the passage of the legions, directed the horse 
under the command of Stertinius and of -^milius, one of the pri- 
niipilBB, to cross the water at fords considerably distant, and thus 
<livert the attention of the (Germans from his operations. Cariovalda, 
the prince of the Batavians, and his people, who were practised 
fiwimmers, forded the river where its current was the swiftest, but 
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'were drawn from the water-side into the wood-encircled plain, by a 
pretended flight of the Cheruscans, who, suddenly stopping short, 
surrounded ^e Batavians in a moment, fell upon them from all 
«ides like a tempest, and drove them in a mass together. The 
more the Batavians gave way, the more they were pressed by the 
Oheruscans, some hand to hand, some gallmg them from a dis- 
tance. Cariovalda long withstood the unequfJ conflict; in vain ho 
endeavoured to form his warriors into a solid body, in order to 
break through the overpowering numbers of the Gheruscans ; in 
vain he himself was first in the charge; his horse was killed, and 
he fell covered with wounds, with the noblest of his people around 
him. The survivors maintained the fight until they were brought 
ofifby the horse under Stertinius and ^mihus. (Tac. Ann., ii. 11.) 
In the mean time Qermanicus had crossed the Weser, and 
learned from a deserter that the plain before. him had been selected 
by Armin as his battle-field; that many German nations were 
assembled, at no great distance, around a grove sacred to Wodan ; 
and that, in the following night, an attack upon the Boman camp 
was contemplated. The watch-fires which, after sunset, glimmered 
through the darkness of the woods, seemed to offer a confirmation 
of the report ; and the spies, who were sent nearer to the forest, 
declared tibat they had heard the neighing of the horses, and the hum 
of innumerable multitudes. Everything announced that the deci- 
sive hour was at hand; and it was regarded not without anxiety by 
Germanicus, who was well aware that, in his present relations with 
Tiberius, fame, perhaps life, depended upon victory. Neither was 
he altogether at ease with respect to the temper of the soldiers. It 
is far pleasanter to tribunes and centurions, so he reasoned with 
liimself, to make flattering rather than true reports; the servility 
«)f freedmen is proverbial ; and no reliance must be placed upon the 
iiattering opinions of friends. The way to know the soldiers' minds 
is to hearken to their discourse over their camp-kettles, where they 
talk freely and fearlessly about the occurrences of the day. Under 
the influence of such reflections, he crept through the camp, dis- 
guised in a cloak of fur, and attended by a single servant; listened 
under the tents, and heard (what listeners seldom hear) unbounded 
conamendations of himself. Wherever he stopped, his praise was 
the general theme ; his generosity, hk noble presence, his patience, 
the social temper which, in jest or earnest, was ever the same ; and 
they promised one another that their devotion and gratitude to 
their general should be shewn by deeds, and that the perfidious 
peace-breakers should rue the day of glory and vengeance which 
was dawning. While Germanicus was making his round through 
the camp, a German horseman, who was acquainted with, the Latin 
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langaage, rode up to the trencb, and oried out, With tf loud Toice^ 
that Annm would bestow upon all deserters from the Boman 
standard, lands, wives, and, so long as the war continued, a daily 
paj of a hundred sesterces. The tempting proposition was regarded 
as an affront by the soldiers, who shouted angrily, in reply, ^' Day 
will soon be here, and the battle will come on. We will then take 
your lands, and carry off your wives. We accept the omen ; your 
wives and goods shall be our prey." Calmed by these indicationa 
of the soldiers* spirit, Germanicus returned to his tent, and passed 
a happy night. He dreamed that he was sacrificing, and that his 
pnetexta being smeared with the victim^s blood, he received another 
and a fairer at the hands of his grandmother Augusta. Cheered 
by the omen, he arose with a clear mind ; and, having drawn up 
the troops in battle order, addressed to them such words as were 
fitting to the occasion. He told them that it was not the plain 
alone that was advantageous to Roman warfare, but that the wood 
and the wald were equally favourable, if used with tact and pru- 
dence ; for the huge shields of the barbarians, and their enormoua 
spears, were far less convenient for fighting among the stems and 
branches of trees than the short sword and lance, and tight armour 
of the Eoman. " Only," he said, " redouble the blow, and strike 
at the face. The German has no helm, no armour ; his shield is 
not even strengthened with iron and leather, but is made only of 
painted board, or still more miserable osier. The first line alone 
has lances, the rest nothing but short spits or stakes, hardened in 
the fire. Strong in body, and grim in aspect, they are good at a 
sudden attack, but they have no patience under wounds, no sense of 
dishonour, no care for the glory of their leader ; and they retire or 
take to flight at their own pleasure. Cowards in misfortune, in 
prosperity they respect neither divine nor human rights. K you, 
soldiers," he continued, " desire to make an end of these wearisome 
marches and sea-voyages, the battle will enable you to do it. You 
are already nearer to the Elbe than to the Rhine ; there is no war 
beyond ; only enable me to tread the steps of my father and my 
uncle, and make me victor upon the same ground." The address 
of the general was successful in kindling the ardour of the soldiers, 
and the signal for battle followed. (Tac. Ann., ii. 12, 13, 14.) 

Neither had Armin, and the other German AdeHngs, neglected 
anything which might strengthen the determination of tibeir country- 
men. " These," said Armin, pointing to the Roman ranks, " are 
Romans I the refuse of the army of Varus, or those who, to avoid 
the perils of war, broke into dishonourable mutiny. Many of them 
bear the marks of your weapons on their backs ; of many the limbs 
are bruised and broken by flood and storm. These are the marks 
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^hich ihej offer, hopeless, to angrj gods, and to an enemy em- 
bittered by their oppressions. They come oyer the depths of the 
ocean, that no one may meet, no one pursue them. But here they 
must fight ; neither winds nor oars can help them now. Think of 
their past cruelties, their rapacity, their insolence. Think that 
nothing remains for us but to live freemen, or to die so." With 
these words Armin led the Germans, burning with the lust of 
battle, into the plain which bears the name of Idistavisus (Tac. 
Ann., ii. 16), a plain which lies betwixt the river and a range of 
hiUs, and of which the breadth varies in proportion to the windings 
of the river, or as the mountains approach nearer, or are more dis- 
tant from its banks. From the margin of the plain arose a forest 
of lofty beeches, the surface of the ground beneath which was 
free from brushwood ; and it was here, upon the very verge of the 
forest, that the Germans were drawn up, the Cherusci alone being 
posted upon an eminence, from whence they might rush down upon 
the Romans, as soon as they were engaged in battle. The march of 
the Roman army was conomenced by the Gallic and German aux- 
iliaries, followed by archers on foot; then came four legions and 
the Gsesar, environed by two Praetorian cohorts and a chosen guard 
of horse; the remaining four legions followed, with the light-armed 
foot, the horse-archers, and the rest of the cohorts of allies. 
While the troops were coming into line, the Cheruscans, unable 
to restrain their impatience, were seen descending the hill, on which 
they were stationed to fall upon the Roman flank, and Germanicus 
ordered Stertinius, Ydth a strong body of horse, to make a circuit, 
•and fall upon their rear, promising to co-operate with him at the 
decisive moment. And now an omen of the happiest augury 
was beheld: eight eagles, the precise number of the legions, 
-were seen to make for and enter the wood. " Forward ! " cried 
the Caesar; "follow the birds of Rome, the tutelary divinities 
of the legions." The line immediately advanced, and, at the same 
moment, the attack of Stertinius upon the rear of the Cheruscans 
was begun. A strange confusion was now perceptible in the Ger- 
man host, the two bodies of it flying in opposite directions ; that 
which stood upon the plain fled into the forest, while the Che- 
ruscans who had occupied the hill, were driven forward by the 
•charge of Stertinius, and were flghting on the plain (Tac. Ann., 
ii. 17), hemmed in between the Roman horse and the auxiliary 
•cohorts. In the midst of them, Armin, conspicuous above all 
others by the strokes he dealt around, by his war-cry, and by the 
woxmds with which he was covered, long maintained the combat. 
On his first descent from the mountain he had fallen upon the 
Jtoman archers and light troops, who were saved from utter anni- 

L 
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hilation only by the timely sacconr of the cohorts of Gaul, Ehtetia^ 
and Yindelicia. It was impossible, however, for Aimin and hi& 
people alone to continue the straggle, at the same time, with Ster- 
tinins and the oyerpowering nmnbers of auxiliaries ; the odds were 
too great against Imn ; nor would he himself, notwithstanding the 
power of his horse, and his own strength and activity, have escaped 
with life, had he been recognised by the Eomans as the German 
leader. Covered with blood, he continued unknown to the strangers,, 
the greater part of whom were unacquainted with his person ; and 
a body of Chauci, to whom the hero was well known, who were 
serving, by compulsion, in the Roman army, connived at, and even 
assisted in Ms escape. The same virtue or treacheiy (Tacitus 
knows not which to call it) was also the safety of Ingoiomar. Of 
the rest, many were cut down on the field ; some, who attempted 
to swim the Weser, were slain by the Roman archers, or were 
carried away by the torrent ; some, as they pressed to the water- 
side, were trampled down by the multitudes behind them, or over- 
whelmed by the crumbling banks ; others climbed into trees, in the 
hope of concealing themselves in the branches, but were dislodged 
by arrows, or brought down by the felling of the trees, amidst the 
merriment of the soldiers. It was a great, and almost bloodless 
victory. From the fifth hour until the evening the slaughter con- 
tinued; and, for the space of ten miles, the ground was covered 
with arms and dead bodies. The soldiers saluted Tiberius Impe- 
rator on the field of battle, and reared a mound of sods, upon 
which they piled the captured arms, after the manner of a trophy,, 
with an inscription commemorating the names of the conquered 
nations. (Tac. Ann., ii. 15 — 18.) 

Such is the account which the Roman historian gives of the first 
battle on the Weser. That it is somewhat confused and incom- 
plete is apparent, and both on this account and from the magnitude 
of the conflict, for, probably, little less than two thousand men were 
engaged in it, it demands such illustration as the remoteness of the 
period and the deficiency of authorities admit. And first, with 
regard to the situation of the plain Idistavisus, in which the battle 
was fought. It is described as a plain extending betwixt the 
"Weser and a range of hills (montes) ; it cannot, therefore, be below 
Minden, because, below that city, there are no hills which can be 
dignified by the name of mountains. Between Minden and 
Rintelen the river makes a remarkable bend, forming almost a 
half-circle, towards the west, and within the peninsula thus formed 
by it is a space which corresponds with the description of Tacitus. 
The curving of the river, the approach of the moimtains to its 
banks, the forest by which the plain is bounded, point it out as 
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completely answering the marks of the historian, and the spot has 
been fixed upon by the greater number of German geographers and 
historians as the probable locality of Idistavisus. (Clnv. Germ. 
Ant., iii. 50 ; Monnm. Paderb. Furst., Ixvi.) Cluverius goes 
so far as to place the battle at Eisdorp, a village upon the plain, 
not far from Eintelen, in the name of wMch he fancies he 
perceives the Idistavisus of Tacitus. Luden, on the contrary, 
dissents from the more general opinion, chiefly on the ground of 
the improbability of Germanicus advancing so far from his fleet, ' 
and thinks the battle must have taken place much lower down, 
near the confluence of the Aller and the Weser. But there the 
mountains are wanting ; there is nothing in that vicinity which 
answers to the description of Tacitus, and it is too much to assume 
that mountains may have been removed, and that forests may have 
disappeared, in order to fit the locality to the theory. To the 
objection of the distance of Germanicus from his fleet, may be 
opposed the circumstance that in the campaign in which the bones 
of the legions were buried, the distance from the fleet, though as 
great as in the present expedition, had interposed no difflculty, and, 
in fact, Germanicus had passed the lands of the Angrivarii ; they 
were left already in the rear — a tergo (Tac. Ann., ii. 8, 9.); 
he must, therefore, have approached the Weser above Minden, 
not far from the ancient seat of Eoman power. And whither 
else should he direct his course? What was there in the sandy 
and desolate flat below Minden to demand the presence of so 
enormous a force? The object of Germanicus in this, his final 
campaign, was to annihilate the German confederacy — ^to eflface, by 
a decisive victory, the remembrance of his former disasters ; ho 
would, naturally, with such a purpose, and with such a mighty 
force, march to the quarter where the German army was assembled; 
and where would he be likely to find Armin and the Cheruscans 
but in the Cheruscan land ? With respect to the obscurity in the 
account of the battle a few words may be ventured. The Germans 
were described as being drawn up in the face of a penetrable beech 
wood, through which, from the absence of underwood, retreat was 
easy. (Tac. Ann., ii. 16.) The Cheruscans alone were posted on 
an eminence, (juga insedere) which, from the expression of Tacitus, 
ut prceliantihus Eomanis desuper incurrerent, must have been 
situated upon the side, and in advance of the German line. Armings 
tactics appear to have invariably led him to avoid an open battle, 
and to take the enemy in flank on the march, or in the flank or 
rear after the engagement was begun. The disposition on Idista- 
visus had evidently such an object, but it was frustrated by two 
circumstances, the flight of the Germans on the plain, and the 
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descent of the Cherusci from tiie eminenoe. For the moyement of 
the Cherusci Tacitus ascribes two motives, first, their own impatience, 
and then the attack of Stertinius, but it might have been occasioned 
by the too early retreat of the Germans into the forest. Why the 
latter should retire, ere the conflict was begun, is unaocountablei 
except on the supposition that it was a mistimed attempt to draw 
the Romans into pursuit, and so expose them to the attack of 
Armin. If we suppose that it was the plan of Armin to draw the 
Romans into the forest, that he might &11, with his Cheruscans, 
upon their rear, the relation of Tacitus becomes intelligible ; its 
miserable failure, in execution, must be ascribed either to the 
domestic treachery which occasioned the loss of the succeeding 
battle, or to that want of subordination, and independence of com- 
mand, which Germanicus truly described as the characteristic of a 
German army. 

The defeat of Idistayisus, though great, was not decisive of the 
war, and there is even reason for believing that it was not of that 
fatal character represented by the Romans; how else could the 
Germans have appeared, in the course of a few days, again to offer 
battle upon a field at no great distance from the former one? 
Tacitus represents the Germans as more enraged and afiOiicted by 
the erection of the trophy, than by the slaughter, the wounds, the 
losses, which they had sustained. The whole people, he says, flew 
to arms, grey men and youths^ nobles and serfe, even those who had 
thought of migrating beyond the Elbe, arose upon this insult, as if 
animated with one feeling against the Romans. Far from impro* 
bable as this may be, it is also true that the slaughter by the 
Romans (Tac. Ann., ii. 19) at Idistavisus must have been greatly 
exaggerated, inasmuch as the German leaders selected, without 
interruption, the new battle-field, and chose it at a place at an in^ 
considerable distance from the first — a thing impossible to an 
almost annihilated army. This new field was a confined, wet 
meadow, also upon the Weser, lying between the pass in the 
Wiehen-gebirge, through which the river flows into the lowlastdfiy 
and the point opposite to which the town of Minden is situated. 
(Tac. Ann., ii. 20 ; iii. 30.) It was bounded on the left by the 
Weser, and on the other parts by woods, around which a deep 
morass extended, except on the lower side, where a massive 
mound of earth had been raised by the Angrivarii, who seem^ 
heretofore, to have extended themselves across the river, as a 
barrier against the Cheruscans. Upon the summit of this earthen 
bulwark the German foot were stationed; the horse lay covered 
by a neighbouring wood, with the intention of falling upon the 
Roman rear. These arrangements, as well as the most secret 
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ooonsels of iAke Germans, both as to plans and localities^ were, 
bj some unknown treachery, revealed to Germanicus, who ayajUed 
Inmself of the information in order to torn the intended strata- 
gem of the enemy into their destruction. He gave the command 
of the horse to tiie legate, Scius Tubero, (was Stcrtinius dis- 
abled in the preceding battle ?) and drew np the legions in such a 
form that part might penetrate the wood, while the others attacked 
the mound. The more adventurous of these two tasks he took 
upon himself, the other he confided to his legates. It was at the 
mound where G^rmanicus himself headed the soldiers, that the 
most sanguinary conflict took place, and the men fell in numbers, 
of wounds inflicted by the Germans from the vantage ground. Ger- 
manicus, seeing how unequal was the combat, found it expedient to 
dnm back the soldiers, until the adversary could be dislodged by 
slings and javelins, and by missiles discharged from engines brought 
forward for that purpose. This species of attack succeeded. The 
Germans had no protection against such weapons ; the greater the 
liirong of Degen on the mound, the greater was the destruction, 
and they had no resource but to give up the object of contest and 
retire to their confederates in the Wald. G^rmanicus upon this, 
having, at the head of Prsetorian cohorts, first seized upon the 
mound, made an assault upon the wood. The position of both 
armies was now such, that the Germans had the morass in their 
rear, the Bomans were hemmed in by the river and the mountains, 
and from the very nature of the situation there was no hope to 
either party but in their own valour, nor safety but in victory. 
This was felt by the Germans, and they were resolute for the fight, 
but they were beaten by the battle, and the weapons ; for the place 
was far too confined for such immense multitudes, who could neither 
use their long spears to advantage, nor avail themselves of their 
personal activity and strength of body ; their helmless heads and 
uncuirassed breasts were at disadvantage when standing against 
the sword-thrusts of the well-armed Eoman legionary, and the 
slaughter among them was very great : still they stood the conflict 
till the day drew to its close. Armin, disabled by former wounds, 
could take no part in the battle, but Inguiomar flew through the 
host, encouraging his warriors by his example and his words ; it was 
fortune, not courage, which desertedhim that day. (Tac. Ann., ii. 21.) 
Germanicus himself, to be better known, laid aside his helmet, and 
called to the soldiers to make no captives. '< Kill aU," he cried, 
'' captives are worthless. Nothing but the extirpation of the whole 
race can put an end to the war 1 " Buthless and inhuman as the 
mandate was, it was at least a proof that the Romans were reduced 
to such extremity, that none could be spared from the battle to take 
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charge of prisoners, but that it was as much as the whole army 
could do to make head against the Germans. Late in the daj, 
Germanicus drew off one of the legions to prepare the customary 
entrenchments, to which, towards night, the rest, satiated with 
slaughter, returned. The horse, it is admitted, had fought with 
doubtful success ; what became of the Germans the historian does 
not say; they had not yielded, they had not retreated, for retreat 
was cut off by the morass ; notwithstanding the vastness of the 
slaughter, they kept their ground after the Bomans had retired, 
but probably so crippled, that they were little able to assert the 
honour of the day. (Tac. Ann., ii. 21.) Germanicus, after bestowing 
merited praises upon the soldiers for their conduct, raised a new 
trophy, on which was the proud inscription : " The army of Tiberius 
Caesar, after vanquishing the nations betwixt the Ehine and the Elbe, 
have consecrated this monument to Mars, to Jove, and to Augustus." 
Nothing of himself, not even his name, was permitted by Ger- 
manicus to appear in the inscription. He knew, too well, the 
jealousy of Tiberius, and contented himself with the glory of his 
deeds. (Tac. Ann., ii. 19—22.) 



CHAPTER X. 

"Summer was yet in its prime when the battles on the Weser were 
fought, A.D. 16, but no further attempt to enforce the subjugation of 
Oermany was made by Germanicus, who, early as it was, directed 
part of the troops to proceed, by land route, to their winter quarters 
on the Rhine, while he himself, with the far greater portion, 
inarched back to the Ems, to return by the way of the ocean. On 
liis way to Amisia, through the land of the Angriyarii, he committed 
to Stertinius the task of chastising that people, for their defection ; 
Ibut he was appeased by their submission, and pardoned them 
-without imposing any penalty, probably deeming it more politic, in 
liis present plight, to be satisfied with little, than to provoke a war 
-which would bring the Cheruscans &nd the confederacy of Northern 
Germany upon him. 

The retreat, indeed, of the Komans, at so unseasonable a period, 
can only be explained by the losses which they had sustained ; it is 
evident that they were in no condition to follow up their victories, 
and that their continuance in the centre of hostile nations was 
-useless, if not dangerous. It is true that the Germans had suffered 
in an equal, perhaps greater, degree ; or why suffer the enemy to 
withdraw without molestation ? Both parties seem, for the time, 
to have been disabled ; but, while the Bomans had failed in the 
object of their invasion, Armin, though not victorious, was still 
unconquered, and had had again the glory of freeing his native soil 
from the presence of the all-powerful enemy. The voyage of Ger- 
manicus homewards is said (if the disasters of the flood are not 
invented or exaggerated, in order to cover the disasters of the field) 
to have been still mor^ fatal to his soldiers than their campaigns. 
In the beginning of the voyage, fortune appeared propitious ; the 
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lieayens were clear — the ocean cakn — and the billows sparkled! 
under thousands of oars; but, suddenly, a tempest arose; hail 
poured down from a mass of black clouds, attended with such 
gusts of windy from all quarters, as raised the waves to the sky,, 
obscured all prospect, and rendered the rudder useless. The soldiers,, 
helpless themselres in the dangers of the seas, were ever, with 
their fears, in the way of the sailors, and so troubled them with 
officious and unseasonable help, that skilful management of the 
Tessels was scarcely possible. When this hurricane had somewhat 
subsided, a storm of wind from the south set in, bearing on his- 
wings piles of black clouds, which were swelled with waters of the 
moist tracts and deep riyers of Grermany, which again mingled sea 
and sky together, and, more dreadful in its effects than the native 
north, drove the ships over the ocean, or dashed them on the 
rocky isles or hidden shallows of the coast. "No anchor held, no 
baling could avail against the rushing in of the waters. War- 
steeds, pack-horses, baggage, military engines, even arms, were, 
of necessity, thrown overboard to lighten the vessels; and, notwith- 
standing tiiese precautions and sacnfices, part of the ships went to 
the bottom — ^part were cast upon distant islands, destitute of human 
culture, where the soldier perished of hunger, or sustained a miser- 
able existence by the flesh of the dead bodies which were cast upon 
the shore. The Trireme of Germanicus was driven upon the coast of 
the Ghauci, where he, with difficulty, reached the land. There he 
remained some days, in the hope of the re-appearance of some of 
the fleet ; and as he stood, night and day, upon the desolate sands,, 
watching in vain, and thinking he was the cause of the ruin which 
had overwhelmed his companions, he was with difficulty withheld,, 
by his attendants, from throwing himself into the ocean, which had 
become the grave of so many of his friends. But, as the storm 
abated, and the sea became more still, the crippled ships began, on& 
by one, to return ; some with insufficient or broken oars, some with 
sails made out of cloaks and articles of clothing pieced together, 
some of the most damaged towed by their abler companions, and 
joined their commander off the Ghaucan land. Such of the vessels 
as could be hastily refitted, Oermanicus despatched to es^lore the 
islands, and bring away the shipwrecked soldiers, many of whopi 
were by these means recovered. It is a pleasing trait of German 
honesty, that many of ;those who were cast upop the coast were, 
redeemed by the Angrivarii, who had so recently been at war "with 
Bome, and received into th.e Roman alliance; there were fiome,. 
alsO; who had been carried by the tempest as far as Britain, who 
were sent badk, unransomed, by the Eeguli of that country. Won- 
derful stories were related by these involuntary travelleis on their 
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retoiHy respecting the monstrous objects which they had witnessed 
or heard of — ^wMrlpools, sea monsters, strange birds, and beinga 
]ialf-human, half-bestial. Such was the result of the great expe* 
dition which had cost so much treasure and time to prepare. The 
expense of human life had been enormous, and the yictorj, if not 
doubtful, was unprofitable ; not a foot of land had been added to- 
the Boman Empire, whose eagles were seen on the Weser no more^ 
(Tac. Ann., ii. 23, 24.) 

Although (jermanicus, with the remains of the fleet, succeeded 
In reaching the Rhine without further disaster, there was no pos- 
sibility of concealing from the world the immense losses which he 
l^sA sustained, and apprehending that the knowledge of them, 
might tend to provoke an insurrection among the Oermans in the- 
neighbourhood of the Ehine, he felt that new efforts must be made 
in order to demonstrate to the barbarians that the power of Rome 
was unshaken. In the autumn of the same year, 16 a.d., he- 
despatched 0. Silius from Mainz, with 30,000 foot and 3,000 horse,, 
on an expedition into the land of the Chatti, while he proceeded in 
person from Vetera with still greater forces against the Marsi, one 
of whose Adelings, Malowend, who had been deposed and driyen 
away by his countrymen, and had sought an asylum among the 
Romans, having assured him that the eagle of one of the Yarian 
legions was buried, under the care of a slender watch, in a sacred 
groTe at no great distance, and proposed to conduct him to the 
spot. Lured by an object so captiyating to the military pride of 
l^e Romans, the Caesar marched a body of troops to engage the 
enemy in front, while a detachment was sent round to the rear to 
take possession of the grove, and dig the ground where the eagle 
was said to be preserved. Both of these bodies, it is said, sue* 
oeeded in their operations; the attack of the one was successful, 
and the grove was carefully examined by the other, but it is not 
said that the eagle was discovered; indeed, it is most probaUe*that. 
the report was either a fabrication of Malowend*a to induce the 
Romans to avenge him on his countrymen, or it related to the eagle 
said to be in possession of the Bructeri ; for ii is not to be supposed 
that the Gheruscans would concede the honour of both these trophies < 
to the people of that part of Qeimany, and we know, from Floras, 
tbat in the reign of Trajan two eagles remained in the possession 
of the barbarians. (Flor. Epit., iv. 12^ 38.) After the fruitless, 
search after the eagle, X^ermanicus advanced further into the 
country, where he burnt and destroyed every village he approached,, 
without meeting any resistance of importance; for astonishment, 
as he was assured by the captives, that the Romans, after sustaining 
% loss in men and hones so immense, that the coasts of northern. 
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-Germany were covered with their bodies, should yet appear again 
with equal audacity and increased numbers, so confounded them, 
that they concluded they could be nothing less than invincible and 
superior to fate. Having thus restored the confidence of his 
-soldiers, and satisfied himself of the improbability of an appearance 
of the enemy upon the Bhine, Germanicus led the troops, loaded 
with booty, and rejoicing that the good fortune of this foray had 
atoned for the disasters of the ocean, back into winter quarters, 
-where his munificence made good to every soldier the loss which he 
had sustained in his voyage from Amisia. He could not restore 
life, but he richly compensated, with his own money, pecuniary in- 
jury ; nor can we wonder that a man so generous should have been 
the idol of the soldiers, who would have followed him, not merely 
to the conquest of Germany, but to the bounds of the habitable 
world. (Tac. Ann., ii. 25, 26.) 

The conquest of Germany appears, by this time, to have obtained 
an almost exclusive possession of the mind of Germanicus, and he 
pleaded earnestly with Tiberius for another summer's campaign. 
He represented that, provided he might be permitted to carry on 
the war only for one year more, he entertained not the slightest 
^oubt of the entire submission of the Germans. But Tiberius was 
inexorable. He admonished, in frequent letters, that the time was 
-come when it was proper to return and celebrate his triumph ; that 
ithere had been, enough of great events, enough of accidents. Great 
l^attles had been won; but Germanicus should also call to mind 
the disasters of the sea, which, though not to be ascribed to any 
imprudence of his, had brought upon the republic tremendous and 
almost intolerable loss. " Nine tunes," continued Tiberius, "have 
I been sent by the divine Augustus into Germany, and have each 
time accomplished more by policy than by arms. (Tac. Ann., ii. 
:26.), By policy I brought the Sigambri into subjection ; by policy 
I cajoled the Suevi and their king, Marbod, mto a peace with 
Home ; and now that the glory of the Eoman arms has been vindi- 
cated, the Cheruscans, and the rest of the ever- restless Germans, 
anay be safely left to their own dissensions." 

When Germanicus still pleaded for another year, in order to 
Jfinish the war which was abeady begun, Tiberius tried to flatter his 
vanity by proposing the honour of the consulship, the duties of 
^which of&ce would demand his presence at Rome ; and, as a last 
resource, added, " Consider your brother Drusus. If the war is 
really necessary, let him, also, have the opportunity of earning 
glory ; for, in this time of universal peace, it is only by command- 
iiig against the Germans that he can obtain the laurel and the title 
-of Imperator." Germanicus felt that no resistance could be opposed 
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ix> an appeal of this nature, though he saw dearly into its hollow 
nature, and knew that the emperor's pretences were prompted by 
jealousy, and intended to rob him of his flame ; but further stay 
was impossible without an absolute rupture with Tiberius, a step 
which he seems never to haye contemplated; and, after a four 
years' residence on the borders of the Ehine, he finally quitted 
Germany. At Home he was received with the most flattering 
demonstrations of favour by Tiberius, and with the most affectionate 
tokens of regard by the Boman people ; for he was the heir of his 
father's popularity, as well as of his great name. The emperor's 
body-guard, on horseback, met and conducted him into the city ; 
but a warmer, a more honest welcome, was that of the population 
of Home, the greater part of which turned out, some mounted, and 
some a-foot, and went twenty miles along the Flaminian way, to 
meet and accompany him into the city. Nor was the senate back- 
ward in welcoming the adopted son of the emperor, and the 
favourite of the people. Towards the close of the year was dedi- 
cated the triumphal arch, hard by the temple of Saturn, which had 
been erected by the senate in commemoration of the recovery of the 
standards of Varus by the army of Germanicus, under the auspices 
of Tiberius. (Tac. Ann,, ii. 26,41.) 

It was on the 29th of May in the following year, 17 A.n., in the 
consulship of Caius CaeciHus Eufus, and Lucius Pomponius Flaccus, 
that Grermanicus celebrated his l^umph over the Gherusci, the 
Ohatti, the Marsi, the Angrivarii, the Bructeri, the Ghauci, and 
other nations inhabiting Germany, as far as the river Elbe. Tibe- 
rius lavished honours of all kinds upon his nephew and the 
occasion; nominated himself the colleague of Germanicus in the 
consulship of the ensuing year, and distributed among the Plebs, in 
his name, a donative of three hundred sesterces a man. The pro- 
cession was one of no ordinary splendour. In the triumphal chariot 
with Germanicus were his five children, a sight, above all others, 
lovely in Boman eyes ; before it were borne the spoils of the war, 
the Boman standards recovered in the Burg of Segestes, arms of 
conquered warriors, representations of Gkrman rivers and mountains, 
and of the battles which had been won; then came the flute-players, 
the white bulls, with gilded horns, which were destined for sacnfice, 
^followed by the Gamilli, bearing the Patcraa and holy instruments 
and vessels. A long line of barbarian captives, men, women, even 
children, succeeded, bound in fetters, as living evidences of Boman 
victory. Among the captives were Theuderich (Tac. Cferm., xlii.), a 
prince of the Sigambri, the son of the brother of Melo, and Libys, a 
priest of the Ghatti. Segimund, the son of Segestes, Sesithacus, 
Jhis cousin, with his wife, Bhamis, a daughter of Acrumer, an 
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Adeling of the Cliatti, were also there ; they had given themselves 
up ToluntaTilj to the Romans, bat their submission procured them, 
no exemption from the chains of a Boman trimnph. Was the 
yanity of Germanicns too great for his sense of justice, that men 
were exhibited in his triumph who were not the captives of hi& 
sword ? Or did Tiberius insist upon shewing these unhappy princes- 
to the Roman people as specious evidences of the termination of a. 
war which was not even yet determined? Such speculationB as 
these excited little interest among the crowds of happy idlers wha 
that day filled the Via Sacra, and cared little about th& oircum-^ 
stances or fate of barbarian captives; but all eyes were turned upou 
Thusnelda, the wife of Armin. She had with her the little Thu- 
melicus, Armin's son, a child not yet three years old, whom she* 
had borne in her prison. Sorrow had dimmed her beauty, but there 
were the same pale and noble features, the same calm bearing, the 
same stedfast and devoted heart, ready to dare or suffer. It was & 
sight which excited mingled pity and admiration among the Ro- 
mans ; even the brutal populace was not unmoved. Segestes him- 
self was spared the humiliation of walking in the procession ; as a. 
friend of Rome, he was placed in a balcony, in a seat of honour 
from which, mounted on high, and surrounded by Roman nobility, 
he looked down upon the degradation of his children. What must 
have been the feelings of the miserable man when the reproachful 
eye of Thusnelda met his, as she passed by the balcony in wMch 
he was seated? And was this the end of all his sacrifices and 
labours, this the reward of his devotion to Rome, and his treacherj 
to his native land 7 The Romans around him regarded him with 
contempt or pity ; his children were the sport of a licentious rabble,, 
a spectacle for a Roman holiday ; while, in his own land, his name 
had become a curse, his house a desolation. Never again were the 
green banks of the Weser destined to gladden his weary eye; no 
JDcsdma must celebrate his fon^ral ; no flowers of his fatherland 
must bloom on the old man's mound. (Strab., lib. vii. ; Tac. Ann., 
ii. 41.) 

The shouts of the ismumerable multitude followed the chariot of 
Germanicns, as it clomb slowly the Gapitoline Hill, drowning the 
groans of the wretches who, in accordance with Roman supersti- 
tion, were led aside into the neighbouring prison to be slaughtered, 
ere the Imperator could present his offering to Jupiter Capitolinvs. 
No eloud, no apprehension, appeared to dim the universal joy ; bat 
tliere were some who, while ^ey gazed on the glorious pageant^ 
reflected that there was a fatality in the favour of the Roman 
people; they called to mind how ominous it had proved to bis 
father DmsQs, and to his kiosmaa, the young Marcellus (Tac 
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Jiim», ii. 41) ; nor were they without secret forehodings that a scene 
of similar brevity might also be the destiny of Germanicns. And 
soon were their melancholy prognostications verified; in no long 
interval the chief personages of the triumph slept the same un^- 
broken sleep, and victor and victim, Germanicns and Thusnelda^ 
were insensible to pride and suffering. Ther^ is something in- 
expressibly touching in the lot of these two young persons, thus 
brought together by inauspicious stars, and both cut off in the 
spring and bloom of life. The glory of Germanicns and the sorrows 
of Thusnelda were mysteriously interwoven; it was by him that 
she had been bereft of home, friends, husband, hope i he had been 
the evil genius of her life ; but here the spell was dissolved, here 
ihey separated — ^he bound to Syria, she to Bav^ina ; both to an 
•early grave. Only three years, and Agrippina bore through the 
streets of Eome, in a little urn, all that was left of Grermanicns 
(Tac. Ann., ii. 8) ; there were the same crowds, and even greater 
honours ; consuls, senate, populace, the veteran companions of the 
departed, were all present; but the triumph was changed into 
xmiversal mourning ; one breast only harboured a joy which was 
scarcely dissembled. (Tac. Ann., iii. 2.) Thusnelda was carried, 
TTith her child, after the painful and humiliating pomp was over, to 
Havenna, the grave of so many fallen princes, and there vanishes 
from men's eyes for ever. The precise period of her death is un- 
known ; but, as she appears not again in history, the term of her 
sufferings was probably at no great distance. There is no reason 
for supposing that her end was hastened by personal ill-treatment ; 
but it may be imagined that existence in a foreign land would be 
insupportable to the young barbarian ; for the fire of life is soon 
•extinguished when the hope which should nourish it is no more. 
While she was detained upon the borders of the Bhine, there would, 
At least, appear a probability of deliverance ; she breathed, too, 
there the air of her native country, the air which Armin breathed ; 
but, in the hot and pestilent swamps of Eavenna, all was over ; for 
Alps rose, and realms spread between her husband and herself; and 
she could not but be sensible that, in this life, their parting had 
been final. Yet, even at Eavenna, cut off from aU human sympathy, 
the same truth, the same determination to be worthy of his name, 
the faith in a happier meeting before All-father's throne, would 
continue to support her. There was no friendly eye to cheer her in 
her solitude; but, even there, she would not be utterly forlorn. 
How offcen, ere she sank to rest, would she wander, in spirit, to the 
^reen dells of the Teutoberger-wald ; hear in dreams the fresh, 
cool wind, as it rustled among its beeches; the babbling of its 
hundred rills.; the wild bees in the Hnden fiowers ? 
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In the Loggia de Lanzi at Florence is a statne of snrpassing- 
Leantjy which has been supposed, upon no triyial grounds, to be the- 
representation of Thusnelda. Originally in the collection in the- 
Palaste Capranica at Borne, where it had been preserved from an 
early — ^from an unknown period — ^it found its way afterwards into the 
Villa Medici, whenge it was brought, with others, by the Grand Duke 
Ferdinand to Florence. The sculptor is unknown, but the statue 
is evidently the work of no ordinary artist, and appears to have 
been executed in the brightest period of Eoman art, in the time of 
the first emperors, exhibiting nothing of earlier rudeness, nor be- 
traying marks of the decay in taste and execution, which may be 
discerned in the later works of the empire. At Florence the statue 
is known, popularly, as the Dea del SUenzio ; but it has been taken 
also by one virtuoso for a Dacian captive, and from others it has 
received, upon arbitrary and trifling grounds, the various names of 
Veturia, Lara, Muta, and Angerona. It is, notwithstanding, neither 
a Grecian goddess, a Eoman matron, nor a Sclavonian captive, but 
the representation of a German woman of consideration, probably a 
captive, in the costume which was prevalent in Germany in the first 
and second centuries. The fashion and the material of the clothing 
are neither Boman nor Dacian, but accord exactly with the descrip- 
tion which Tacitus gives of the dress of German females in his day^ 
and with the costume of the German female captives on the column 
of Antoninus. The long, fine-folded linen under-garment, the 
short linen tunic over, without sleeves, and leaving the arms bare 
and part of the breast exposed (Tac. Germ., xvii. 18), are dia- 
metrically opposite to the fashion of the Dacian women depicted 
upon Trajan's column (Fabretti de Col. Traj., clxv.), and take 
away all doubt respecting the country of the captive. The remark- 
able shoes, formed of thongs drawn from the sole to the instep, are 
peculiar to the Germans ; the same being described by Sidonius^ 
and by writers in the middle ages, as a distinctive mark of German 
national costume. (Paul. Warn., iv. 23.) The head, unlike those 
of the Dacian prisoners, is imcovered; the hair — that pride and 
ornament of the German females, which was so eagerly coveted by 
Eoman ladies, in order to make themselves false curls — ^is parted 
on the forehead, and falls loosely, but not disorderly, behind. The 
attitude of the figure is expressive of world-weariness. One foot 
overlays the other, and there is the consequent, almost impercepti- 
ble, sinking of the frame, rendering a slight support necessary; 
which is described by Winkleman as being, above all things, cal- 
culated to express the weary body and heavy soul. The left arm^ 
brought across the body, supports the right elbow, the right arm is 
consequently raised, and a finger of the hand extended. The whole 
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figure is large and graceful ; the beauty is German, not Italian, uk 
character ; &e general appearance that of a young German wife ; 
the arms are round and finely moulded; the features high and 
noble, calm, yet impressed with the deepest sorrow — an expression 
so hopeless, yet so resigned, that once beheld, it can neyer be for- 
gotten. It is the look which tells the story of a life. 

The attitude of the figure, the circumstances of its being larger 
than life, and less laboriously finished in the back than in the front,, 
make it apparent that it was intended to occupy a niche ; probably 
one of the niches of a triumphal arch, such as are seen in the arch 
raised in honour of the victory of Marius over the Teutones, one of 
which is filled by the statue of Bang Teutobochus (Montfaucon, iv, 
171) ; and what German woman in the first years of the empire 
was of rank and fame sufficient to be made the subject of an in- 
comparable artist, and to occupy the niche of a triumphal arch ? Is 
there any except Thusnelda ? Is it not likely that the wife of 
Arminius would find a place in the arch by the temple of Saturn, 
which was erected expressly to commemorate the capture of tho 
Burg of Segestes, and the recovery of the Eoman ensigns ? Of 
all ^e captives taken in that fortress, Thusnelda, not from birth 
alone, but from her relation to the man who had wrought such 
scath on Eome, was by far the most illustrious, far more important 
than any treasure ; and if it was not beneath the dignity of Eoman. 
soldiers (Tac. Ann., i. 69) to carry her from the distant Weser to 
Eome, that the Eoman people might see, with their own eyes, the 
wife of their great enemy, and feast their imagination with the 
proudest proof of his humiliation, we may be sure that she would 
not be forgotten in a monument intended to perpetuate its remem- 
brance. 

Thumelicus appears on the occasion of the triumph of Germanicus 
for the first and last time in history. He was brought up at 
Eavenna (Tac. Ann., i. 58), and there are grounds for assuming 
that he attained man*s estate, and died before he arrived at the age 
of thirty-one. In the year 47 a.d., the Cheruscans sent an embassy 
to the Emperor Claudius, the object of which was to petition that 
Italicus, the son of Flavins, Armin's brother, who had been edu- 
cated in Italy, might be permitted to become their king, inasmuch 
as not a single being of the blood of their ancient Adelings remained 
alive in the Cheruscan land. (Tac. Ann., xi. 16.) Had Thumelicus- 
been living at the time, it can hardly be doubted that he would 
have been preferred by the Cheruscans to Italicus. It may further 
be inferred that his death took place between the years 37 and 
47 A.D. ; for Tacitus, in recording the circumstances of his birth, 
promised to relate, in due time, the sequel of his melancholy story ; 
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but as he returns no more to the subject, it must be concluded that 
the narrative was contained in one of the four books of the annals 
which are deficient, in which the events of the years 37 — 47 are 
comprised. But though there are extant in the ancient Mstorians, 
no details respecting &e life of Thumelicus, the name ThumelicuSf 
which is not German, is the index of a fearful history. The Greek 
w^ord dvfxiXrj, originally the altar of Dionysius in the centre of the 
orchestra (the orchestra was the parterre of a modem theatre), came 
to signify the orchestra itself ; and the term OvfieXucdi, which, in 
earlier days, implied the chorus, whose station was at the altar in 
the orchestra, and whose duty was to amuse the spectators in the 
intervals of the performance with song and dancing, was applied, in 
process of time, to every species of public performer. Indeed, the 
«ole difference between the dvfieXiKoc and ^vot/jcoc, or gynmast, in 
the time of TSberius, seems to have been that the performances of 
the one took place under cover, in the SSivardQ^ and those of the 
^ther in the uncovered dvfiiXrj. Thumelicus, therefore, was not a 
proper name, but a cognomen descriptive of the calling of a person 
^vho exhibits himself to the public, whether as a gladiator or an 
.actor is immaterial. Thusnelda's son had, doubtless, a nomen — a 
proper name — ^which has not been preserved, to which the cognomen 
was appended ; or, if contrary to general usage, Thumelicus was 
the youth's only name, it must have been given him by the Bomans, 
•out of rancour, as the deepest mark of degradation they could in- 
flict. Another circumstance may tend to throw light upon the 
destiny of the unfortunate Thumelicus. At Ravenna, in the time 
of Strabo, and later, flourished one of the most celebrated schools of 
gladiators (Tac. Ann., xv. 46), in which youths were brought np, 
at the public expense, for the express object of furnishing a supply 
of gladiators for the amusement of the Boman populace. Hither 
were sent the children of barbarian captives, children bom in certain 
conditions of slavery, and children exposed by their parents, in 
order to be educated at the state's charge in the mysteries of gla*- 
diatorial science. Coupled with this fact, the phrase " educatua 
Ravenna jpuer*^ (Tac. Ann., xi. 16 ; Quintel. Oont., xv.) acquires an 
ominous meaning; and if it be considered in connection with the 
name ThumelicuSj the conclusion can scarcely be avoided, tliat 
Armings son was brought up in the gladiatorial academy of Bavenna. 
Professor GottUng assumes, in his interesting treatise, that Thu- 
melicus was violently severed from his mother on the conclusion of 
the triumph and sent to Bavenna, while the mother was detained, 
at Bome. There is nothing in the ancient historians to warrant 
:6uch an assumption, and the barbarity of such a separation ia 
;8carcely conceivable. Up to the preceding summer, the wife 
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«hild of Armin had suffered, as we are assured, neither injury nor 
insnlt (Tac. Ann., ii. 10) ; and nothing conld hare occurred in the 
interral in their relation to the Eoman goyemment to warrant a 
harsher usage. Such a change from gentle to merciless treatment 
has no apparent motive ; it would be, moreover, a violation of the 
-solemn assurance of Germanicus, by which the safety of the whole 
family of Segestes was guaranteed (Tac. Ann., i. 58), a violation of 
the hospitality ever conceded by the Bomans to unfortunate princes, 
of which there is no example upon record, nor is there anything in 
the character of Germanicus which can authorise us to believe him 
x^apable of so great a baseness. It is, therefore, far more probable, 
far more in accordance with Eoman precedents in such cases, that 
Thumelicus and his mother were sent to Eavenna, as a place of con- 
venient, yet not insecure, imprisonment, as Bato and other princes 
had been before, and as Marbod was at no great interval after- 
wards ; and that it was only after the early death of the mother, 
that the more imrestrained ferocity of Tiberius gave over the child 
to the doctores of the gladiatorial school. Whatever were the cir- 
•cnmstances of his initiation into the miserable calling — ^whatever 
the circumstances attending his early end, whether he was butchered 
in the public amphitheatre, like thousands of other youthful bar- 
barians, or whether a fate, if possible, still more deplorable awaited 
him, there can be no doubt that he was exposed to the extremes of 
<;(Hitumely and humiliation. The words of the historian admit 
of no other interpretation; there is no imaginable mockery, or 
misery, to which they would not apply. " Quo ludibrio,^^ says 
Tacitus, and no translation can render the force of the expression — 
'' Quo max Ivdibrio canflictatua sitj in tempore memorabo." (Tac» 
Ann., i. 58.) 
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Hi mutt be a bold man who would yentnre to undertake a defence 
of the character of Tiberius Caesar. The chnckling disshnnlation, 
the habitual, sometimes almost jovial cruelty, ti^e intense and 
grorelling selfishness, excluding itie claims of natural affection^ 
the insensibilitj to human sympathy, the callousness to human 
•ufferinff, which marked his long and evil life, stand for eternity 
depicted, by a master-hand in faithful and imperishable colours. 
Loving no one, hating not only all which he feared, but all which 
other men love, Tiberius walked alone through life (Suet, in 
Tiber., Ixii.) ; yet, if it were possible to consider his treatment 
of Ucrmanious apart from the suspicions inspired by his character, 
if acts alone could be dispassionately regarded, we should detect. 
Up to the period of the Boman Triumph, little to censure, perhaps 
oven something to commend. A fnend of Tiberius might allege 
that, notwithstanding his fixed, and often declared opinion respect- 
ing the public poliov of Borne with relation to the Germans, he 
had given way, with parental weakness, to his nephew's warlike 
ambition ; that, during the continuance of the war, he had given 
him an honest and efficient support — ^placing the whole resources of 
the empire at his disposal ; that it was only after the losses of the 
last campaign that ne had decidedly interfered to put an end to 
the career of costly and unprofitable glory; that even the cen- 
^sures, which the imprudence of Oermanicus made unavoidable, were 
couched in mild and paternal language ; and that, when he was at 
last recalled from the theatre of his fame, no honour was denied, 
no praise withheld, no attempt was made to cloud his glory, or to 
imdermine his popularity. Such a vindication is rendered nugatory 
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bj the simple reflection that the subject of it is Tiberius. Nor can 
it be disputed that the assumed forbearance towards Grermanicus 
was not inconsistent with the '^ Odia in longum jadensy While 
Germanicus was on the Ehine, surrounded by devoted legions, or at 
Borne, followed by the prayers and good wishes of a whole people, 
he was too formidable to permit any open demonstrations of dis- 
trust or arersion ; but his speedy death, in Syria, is a fatal proof 
that the man whom Tiberius had once feared was never forgotten. 
(Tac. Ann., lib. ii.) 

Tiberius had been taught, however, a lesson, by his appre- 
hensions of Grermanicus. He felt that a popular commander, at 
the head of eight legions and innumerable bands of allies, must, 
of necessity, be formidable in a distant province ; and he resolved 
never again to confide the supreme command to the hands of a 
single person. Instead of a general governor, with pro-consular 
power, he appointed, in each of the two provinces of Germany, a 
prefect; who, within the limits of his command, should be inde- 
pendent of other authority, and depend immediately upon himself. 
The change of system naturally put an end to schemes of conquest 
beyond the Ehine ; and the pacific, or rather the doubtful policy of 
Tiberius, with relation to the Germans, resumed its former influ- 
ence. No peace was made, no negotiation entered into ; but there 
was no further aggression upon the German boundaries ; and the 
soldiers, withdrawn into the limits formerly marked by Tiberius, 
occupied themselves in repairing or improving the forts of the 
Ehine, and, perhaps, in adding to the line of defences which, in 
later time, extended from the Ehine to the Danube. Some of the 
most important fastnesses in Northern Germany appear, notwith- 
standing, to have been kept up and garrisoned ; for, thirty years 
later, the Eoman garrisons on the right of the Ehine were with- 
drawn, by an order of Claudius (Tac. Ann., xi. 19), which could 
not have reference to the forts within the boundaries of the Agri 
Decumates, if any were at that time erected, inasmuch as, three 
centuries later, Eoman legionaries are found upon the Vallum 
Eomanum. 

The course of events in Germany, after the departure of 
Germanicus, soon evinced how accurately Tiberius had estimated 
the barbarian character. It seems as if domestic dissension were 
inseparable from independence and free institutions, for no sooner 
were the Germans released, by the departure of the Eomans, from 
their apprehensions of a foreign yoke, than the quarrels and 
animosities, which had been smouldering during the war, broke out 
into an open flame. (Tac. Ann., ii. 44.) A year had scarcely 
elapsed before Armin and Marbod commenced a war, the immediate 
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cause of which — ^whether Marbod was incited by the Romans to an 
aggression on the northern confederacy or its allies, or whether 
Anmin, now that the withdrawal of the Romans left him at liberty, 
resolved to pnmsh the southern potentate for his neglect of their 
common countiy in the day of its necessity — ^must remain in 
uncertainty, though there is reason to suspect that the intrigues of 
Tiberius were not unconnected with the moyement. Shortly after 
the departure of Oermanicus to the east, Tiberius had dispatched 
his oidy son, Drusus, into Illyria, professedly with the view of 
weamng him — ^by a soldier^s life, and by the cares of public bnsi- 
xxess — ^from the temptations and dissipations of Rome; and the 
agitation among the Germans, particularly succour being required 
by the Marcomanni, supplied a conyenient pretext for the young 
man^s mission ; for Marbod appears to hare relied, with blind and 
inexplicable confidence, upon Rome; and it was the aim, and 
probably the pride of Tiberius to deceive him. It was not that 
Tiberius afifected Armin, or took any interest in the grounds of the 
dispute, but that, above all things, he dreaded Marbod, whose 
destruction he had, years before, resolved upon ; though, so long as 
the enterprises of Germanicus continued, nothing was suffered to 
escape which might excite suspicions of his secret hostility. It was 
in this spirit that Drusus, a loose young man, who inherited of his 
father nothing but his falsehood, was sent to the Danube, bearing 
with him, according to the testimony of one historian, a commission 
to foment the dissensions of the Germans; while, by another 
writer, he is praised for the adroitness with which he executed his 
task. (Tac. Ann., ii. 62 ; Paterc. ii. 129, 3.) Drusus found, on 
reaching the Roman frontier, that the whole of Germany, with the 
exception of the distant portion, whose remoteness kept her 
inhabitants out of the reach of the Roman world, was divided into 
two great parties, at the head of one of which stood Armin, and of 
the other, Marbod. Both of these confederacies had taken their 
origin from the same cause — a dread of the power of Rome ; bat 
they had grown up under very different principles and drcumstances. 
The kingdom of the 8uevi was a military monarchy, of which the 
various discordant parts were held together by the genius and might 
of a single man; the Semnones, the Lomburds, and tiie Suevic 
nations, which had been subdued by the Marcomanni, appearing to 
have lost even their old domestic liberty, and fallen into a state of 
dependence, which to them was naturally odious. As &r as our 
researches can penetrate, no trace of naticmal meetings, or of tune- 
honoured free institutions, is to be found in Marbod's k^gdom ; 
but evexj act of counsel and authority proceeded from the arbitwry 
power of the autocrat The northern, or, as it was called in laAer 
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times, the Saxon eonfederacj, was a real federative Tmion of free 
states, over yrhich Armm, though elected the head on the day 
after the Teutoberger slaughter, exercised no arbitrary authority. 
He might summon assemblies of the confederates in peculiar 
emergencies, and his was the command in miHtaiy enterprises; but 
beyond this limited, legitimate delegation, his authority was rather 
an influence than a power. Every state continued under its own 
goyemment, every individual Wehrman enjoyed his customary share 
in the domestic administration, the Mark and Oau-Things went on 
as usual, untouched by the terms of the union. Thus it happened 
that Armin was the representative and personification of free prin- 
ciples in Germany, while Marbod was the type of arbitrary power. 
Tiie name of Marbod was, consequently, hateful to the free nations 
of Germany ; and, above all, to tiiose which had lost their freedom, 
and were compelled to serve under the Marcomannic standard. 
Armin, on the contrary, was regarded as the champion of liberty ; 
and possessed the popular affection, even in the dominions of his 
rival. (Tac. Ann., ii. 44.) 

At the period of the defeat of Varus, the kingdom of the 
Marcomanni was by far the most powerful state of barbarian 
Europe ; and we know that, once at least, probably oftener, Armin 
turned to Marbod for support against Bome. To establish a 
nationality — an union of the nations speaking the German tongue — 
has been, in all ages, a cherished dream of the patriots of Germany ; 
but, if national union has been found impossible in times when 
a general equality of condition — ^the equality of servitude — ^inter- 
posed no difficulty, there was, in the days of Arminius and Marbod, 
the inherent opposition between free institutions and despotism to 
be reconciled. No cordial alliance between states, founded on such 
discordant principles, was practicable ; there could < be no natural 
affinity of principle or object between the monarch and the champion 
of popular rights; nor is it wonderful that Marbod, from an 
instinctive dread of popular contagion, should prefer the more 
congenial friendship of Bome to visionary schemes of German 
independence. At the same time, he kept himself aloof from any 
participation in the war ; gave no assistance to either party ; and, 
perhaps, was not displeased to see them wasting their strength in a 
contest, which left him at liberty to pursue his particular schemes 
of aggrandisement. But, by the Cheruscans, Marbod was neither 
forgotten nor forgiven. Proud of his power, and confident in the 
friendship of Tiberius, he wl^s, in his own eyes, the arbiter 
of Germany; while, by the German people, the satellite of 
Bome, the enslaver of German nations, was naturally regarded 
as an alien and an enemy. Such hostile feelings rendered dis- 
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pntes, after the withdrawal of the Bomans, tmayoidable ; nor 
was it long before war broke out between the Marcomanni and the 
Cheroscans. 

It was in the year 17 a.d. that Armin, with the Chemscans, and 
other members of the German confederacy, took np arms against 
Marbod; and, no sooner were they in ihe field, than they were 
joined by the Lombards and the Semnones, peoples whose seat was 
on the borders of the Elbe, who joyfully avuled themselves of the 
long wished for opportunity of sha^g off the yoke of Marbod. The 
defection of two peoples, who are reckoned by the Boman writers 
among the most considerable of the Sueyic nations, would have 
given an overwhelming preponderance to the allies, had it not been, 
to some extent, counterbalanced by the desertion of Inguiomari 
Armings uncle, who abandoned his countrymen and the common 
cause in this dispute, and joined himself to the Suevic standard. 
No reason is alleged for the desertion, except personal discontent. 
The old man, says Tacitus, thought it an indignity to be com- 
manded by his brother's son. This jealousy must, tiierefore, have 
been of recent date, though it was the accident of the Suevic war, 
the contiguity of Inguiomar's Gau to the dominions of Marbod, 
and the consequent vicinity of so powerful an ally, that led to its 
first display in actual hostility. The revolt of Liguiomar, if the 
term can be applied to a connection in which no part of allegiance 
exists, is the first indication of that combination of AdeHngs against 
Armin, which brought on civil war, and led to the eventual down- 
fall of the Cheruscan nation ; but, in itself, it was far from com- 
pensating the Suevic king for the defection of the Lombards and 
Semnones. The singular interchange of force which had taken 
place in the ranks of the belligerents was not only greatly against 
Marbod in numbers, but also in moral influence ; for other tribes 
would begin to think of regaining the independence they had been 
deprived of, and tend to shake the confidence of Marbod in their 
fidelity and in his own strength. These various circumstances and 
accidents engendered, moreover, a spirit of bitterness between the 
contending parties, which had been rarely seen in German warfare ; 
and the war was also of a character which had hitherto been unusual 
among barbarians. (Tac. Ann., ii. 45.) It was no longer a foray, 
conducted by individual independent chiefs, almost without concert, 
with no other view than the distinction to be gained by valour,' or 
the booty which might be surprised and carried off; but it was based 
upon general principles, and was carried on according to the rules 
of discipline in civilized nations. Marbod's troops were armed and 
trained after the Boman fashion; nor could the thirty years' contest 
with Bome have been maintained by the northern Germans without- 
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the acquisition of some of the benefits of order and combination. 
(Tac. Ann:, ii. 45.) 

The actual theatre of the collision of the two armies is not noted 
by the historian ; but, from the circumstances of the relation, it 
may be gathered that Armin marched with the allies into the terri- 
tory of tiie Hermanduri, one of the nations composing the Sueyic 
kingdom, whose seat was between the Saal and the Elbe, with the 
view of seeking out Marbod, who appears to have been encamped 
with his army in advance of the Erzgebirge, by which Bohemia is 
divided from Saxony. Armin crossed the Saal, and penetrated into 
Misnia ; and it is probable that the two armies came into the pre- 
sence of each other in the vicinity of Zwickau and Chemnitz. Each 
leader addressed his troops, as was customary on the eve of a great 
battle (it was at that time the only means of issuing an order of 
the day), not without the amount of self-laudation, and of deprecia- 
tion of the adversary, which were at that period essential ingredients 
in military eloquence. Armin, surveying the Wehrmen from his 
horse, as he rode before the line, pointed to the Eoman armour^ 
which many of them wore, and reminded them of the glorious day 
when those arms were won, when the flower of the Boman legions 
was laid low, and the freedom of their fatherland was regained. He 
Appealed to them against the slippery Marbod, a man who, without 
A battle, had hid himself in the depths of the Hercynian forest ; 
and, deeming himself unsafe even there, had sued, with prayers and 
presents, for the boon of peace from the Eomans. A traitor to his 
«oimtry, said Armin, a slave of the Eoman Caesar ; you will drive 
him out of the German land with the same unrelenting spirit with 
which you brought down Quintilius Varus. Think of the battles 
you have won, think of the mightiness of the foe you have driven 
out of Germany, and you can have no doubt of victory now. Mar- 
bod, on his side, was equally lavish of his boasting and his re- 
proaches. Holding Inguiomar by the hand, and describing him as 
-the first of the Cheruscans, as the man to whose wise counsels all 
their prosperity was owing ; he characterised Armin as a rash and 
frantic young man, altogether unfit for government, who arrogated 
aU glory, all authority, to himself, because he had by treachery in- 
veigled three incomplete legions, and their credulous commander, to 
their ruin ; a deed which is rather an infamy than an honour, and 
which has been the misfortune and the ruin of Germany. Even yet 
his wife and child are languishing in Roman captivity. But I^ 
continued Marbod, have upheld and maintained the glory and in- 
dependence of Grermany ; and Tiberius himself preferred a just and 
equitable peace with me to the uncertainties of war and victory* 
Ii required not, in order to stimulate the contending armies, the 
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of wShimrj orations, the themes of wliich bare, perhaps, after 
all, their only foundation in the imagination of the historian. Each 
party had specific cause to render the shock of battle decisiye. The 
Chemscans fought to maintain their ancient renown and influence^ 
To the Lombards and Bemnones, who had revolted from Marbod, 
Tictoiy was a matter of existence ; while, with Marbod, the ques- 
tion was whether he should vindicate the widest boundaries of his 
kingdom, or retire into Bohemia with curtailed limits and tarnished 
reputation. The battle was hard and bloody, but not decisive ; for 
when night parted the combatants, the right wing of each army 
had given way. Armin prepared to renew the struggle with tho 
fint beams of the morning ; but, during the darkness, Marbod bad- 
retired a little to the rear, and pitched his camp upon the lulls,, 
near the present towns of Marienberg and Annaberg. The retreat,, 
trifling as it was, was the admission of a defeat, and it dissolved 
the whole magic of Marbod^s power. The nations which had been, 
compelled to fight under the Marcomannic standard, those who had 
Toluntarily followed his star so long as they believed it all-potent^. 
melted away; the Cheruscan deserters one by one fell from him, 
and he was compelled to fly into Bohemia, and take refuge among^ 
his native subjects, the Marcomen. There he was secure from. 
any external enemy ; for the mountain passes into the BohemiauL 
valley were too easily guarded to permit the possibility of invasion f. 
and Armin, sensible of the hopelessness of pursuit, retired into his 
own country. (Tac. Ann., ii. 45, 46 ; Cluver. Gkrm. Ant., iii. 109.) 
Marbod, however, had lost too much, both of dominion and re- 
putation, to remain contented with Bohemia, and, confident in the 
friendship of the Romans, he despatched from Maraboduum, his^ 
capital, where now stands, it is supposed, the curious and magni- 
ficent city of Prague, (Cluver. Germ. Ant., iii. HT) an embassy to- 
Tiberius C»sar to solicit his assistance against the Cheruscans. To- 
this demand Tiberius replied with civil, but ominous, coldness,. 
" that Marbod had given to the Bomans no support in their wars* 
with the Cherusci, how then could he expect assistance from Rome 
when combatting the same enemy ? " The fate of Marbod was now^ 
decided. Tiberius considered bim as the only German who was^ 
formidable to the Roman commonwealth, and Drusus was on the 
Danube prosecuting his intrigues, with instructions to avail himself 
of any circumstances which might serve to precipitate his fate. 
V-*®- ^^-f ii- 62.) Nearly two years elapsed after the departure of 
^««Jli •"*®v*^®' during which Marbod's relations with Rome con- 
Sa B«rfe ^ *"°*® ®***® ^^ uncertainty, without any attempt^ on 
^A ?k4i ^ T^^re his former ascendency over the Suevio tribes,, 
audit uproUble that he might have reigned to the end of hift 
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dsjB OTer the juotowqt limits of Bohemia, had not an erent, 
a{>parentl7 the woik of a conspiracy, occurred, which threw him. 
altogether into the hands of die Bomans. Among the Sueyic 
Adelings, who had heen deposed and driyen away by the conquests- 
of Marbod, was a certain Catualda, whose nation is uncertain, but 
who, since his expulsion^ had been dwelling among the^othones,. 
on the borders of the Vistula, constantly watching for the oppor- 
tonity of rerenging himself upon Marbod, and affecting his restora- 
tion to his native country. A conspirat^ amcmg the Marcomanni, 
some of whom were possibly weary of an arbitary goremment, 
others, bought by the intrigues of the Bomans, fayoured the designs 
of Catualda ; one of the passes was betrayed, and Oatualda broke, 
with a strong band of followers, into Bohemia, where, joined by the 
confederates, he mastered the royal residence, and possessed him- 
self of the treasures which a long course of years had deposited in 
the Sueyic capital. Whether it were the surprise, or that the 
people were discontented with a tyranny which no longer promised 
spoil and glory, Marbod was abandoned by the greater part of the 
MacGomanni, and, haying no resource but the compassion of the 
OsBsar, retired, with the troops which remained faithful to him, 
towards the Boman frontier. Arrived on the Danube, he entered 
into communication with Drusus, from whom, with the infatuation 
of a sinking man, he still hoped to obtain assistance to re-instate 
him in his kingdom. In order to induce him to pass the river,. 
Drusus held out expectations which were intended only for the ear, 
and Marbod carried his soldiers across the Danube, where they 
were immediately disarmed. We are not informed what were the 
arguments used by Drusus to induce Marbod to take this fatal 
step ; what the acdubria mendicamenta with which the young in- 
triguer deluded the experienced politician ; Paterculus only lauds 
the skill with whidii the youthful angler had hooked the monster, 
and brought him, velut serpentem abstrttsum terrcB, (Paterc. ii. 
129, 3) into the power of the Bomans. It may be assumed, how- 
eiyer, that nothing less than the direct promise of support could 
haye imposed upon Marbod, (Suet, in Tiber., xxxvii.) who, once in 
Ndricum, found, as might be expected, little haste on the part of 
the Bomans to fulfil their engagements, and he then wrote to 
Tiberius, not in the tone of a fugitive or suppliant, but as a king in 
the possession of power, reminding how long and how constantly 
he had cultivated the friendship of Bome in preference to liutt 
of all other peoples. Tiberius was too well acquainted with the 
situation of affairs to be imposed upon by Marbod's regal style, and 
replied with cutting irony, ^* that if he pleased to remain in the 
Boman states, he might rely upcm a secure and honourable retreat in 
Italy ; or if he considered such an abode to be disadvantageous to- 
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his interests, He was at liberty to depart, as he came, into his own 
country.*' In the apparent candour and malicious duplicity of 
this epistle we recognise the very spirit of Tiberius. (Tac. Ann., 
ii. 6d.) At the moment he seemed to leave to Marbod the choice 
of his destiny, he knew that choice was impossible — ^knew that the 
instant the troops of Marbod crossed the riyer they had been dis- 
armed and separated — ^that there was no return, that Marbod was 
alone and friendless, dependent on the Eomans for the very bread 
whereon to support life ; and Marbod himself speedily found that 
his only resource was to accept the proffered hospitality of Tiberius, 
^nd was conducted, another victim, to Ravenna. (Tac. Ann., ii. 68 ; 
Paterc. ii. 129.) 

The kingdom of the Marcomanni, which Marbod had raised with 
so much craft and patience, was broken into pieces by his fall, and 
the various nations of which it was composed regained their inde- 
pendence, though his posterity, or kindred, appear to have retained, 
for some generations, the supreme power in the more limited 
bounds of Bohemia. (Tac. Germ., xlii.) It might afford some satis- 
faction to the exiled sovereign to see his footsteps almost imme- 
>diately followed by his rival Catualda, who was driven, after a short 
interval, out of Bohemia by the Hermanduri, under their Adeling, 
Vibilius, and compelled to seek refuge among the Eomans on the 
Danube, as Marbod had done before him. He also brought with 
him into the Roman territory, a numerous body of adherents, who, 
like Marbod's, were straightway disarmed by the Romans. None 
of these unfortunate followers of Marbod and Catualda ever saw 
their own country again, but bitter foes as they had been, they 
were now compelled to digest their antipathies, for they were re- 
transported by the Romans across the Danube, and carried into the 
low country, lying on the left bank of the river between the March 
and the Chus, where they were settled as a colony, and a king, or 
-chief, called Vannius, by nation a Quadus, was set over them. (Tac. 
Ann., ii. 63 ; Germ. Ant., iii. 121.) Marbod and Catualda had 
abundant leisure to muse over the vicissitudes of human affairs, of 
which they themselves were living, and not uninstructive examples. 
The latter was sent into an honourable captivity at Forum Julii, 
now Frejus, in the province of Narbonne, where, if he could dia- 
•niiss from his mind the memory of his birth and his ambition, he 
might pass a peaceful, perhaps a happier life. Marbod, though his 
ntone was sometimes used as a bugbear by the Roman government, 
wherewith to work upon the apprehensions of his ancient subjects, 
.grew old in the solitude of Ravenna, where he passed eighteen 
jears, apparently unregretted in the land of his former rfory, and 
despised by the Romans for clinging to life, when all which had 
^ven hfe lustre had departed. (Tac. Ann., ii 63.) 



CHAPTER XIL 



*^ I FIND," says Tacitus, in the concluding chapter of the second 
book of the Annals, in which he notices the death and character of 
Armin — ^* I find, from the writers and senators of those times, that 
letters of a certain Adgandestrius, a prince of the Chatti, were read 
in the senate, in which the writer promised to undertake the death 
of Arminius, provided a poison, suitable for that purpose, were 
sent to him from Eome. To this it was replied that the Eoman 
people were accustomed to avenge themselves openly, by arms, not 
by treachery or secret means ; and, by this answer, Tiberius emu- 
lated the ancient Lnperators, who forbad the poisoning of King 
Pyrrhus, and denounced the poisoner. As for the rest, the Eomans 
having departed out of Germany, and Marbod being driven from 
his kingdom, Arminius aimed at monarchy, and lost the popular 
favour. Having taken up arms, he carried on a domestic war with 
various fortune, and fell, at last, by the treachery of his own rela- 
tions, in the thirty-seventh year of his age, and the twelfth of his 
power." (Ann., ii. 88.) In these few sentences is contained all 
which history has preserved respecting the close of Armin's brief 
and glorious career. Other historians are silent with regard to 
events in which Rome had ceased to be interested ; and, indeed, it 
was to be expected that, after the departure of the Romans from 
Germany, the internal affairs of that country would excite less 
curiosity in the public mind, and information respecting them 
would become more scanty and less trustworthy, more dependent 
upon popular rumour. Tacitus appears to be perfectly aware of the 
meagreness and unsatisfactory nature of his sources ; for he refers 
to this part of German history with evident hesitation, complaining, 
moreover, that of the two peoples who were acquainted with writtea 
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histoiy, the Greeks, with characteristic yanity, admired only Gre- 
cian heroes; while the Bomans, dazzled by the glories of past- 
times, were careless about the eyents of the day. Dissatisfied as 
the historian might be with authorities, from which he could only 
extract the general facts that Armin endeayoured to make himself 
king, became odious to the people, and was murdered by his own 
kinsmen ; the why, the where, the how, all circumstances and all par- 
ticulars of time, cause, and place, left in obscurity, his relation, brief 
as it is, may, perhaps, when more minutely examined, be made to 
yield some important eyidences respecting the connection of Eome 
with Germany, and the nature of the dissensions which brought on 
the death of Arminius. The particular points which require ex- 
amination are the statements that a German Adeling promised ta 
Tiberius to remoye Armin by poison, proyided the means were 
sent to him from Rome ; and, secondly, that Armin endeayoured to- 
establish a despotism, and thereby forfeited the fayour of the 
people. 

It is a proud testimony to the integrity of the German character 
that, while the mystery of poisons was openly professed at Rome, 
and the art of murder, by their agency, was a public profession, no 
such thing as a poison was to be found, at that period, in Germany. 
Such being the fact, the question suggests itself, how it happened 
that an uncultiyated German Adeling should think of sending to 
Rome for a means of murder which had neyer been known in his 
country, and which it required skill, experience, and opportunity to 
administer, not to be thought of from his position and education. 
There seems an impossibility in an obscure Adeling sending pub- 
licly to the lord of the world for poison to take off an adyersary, 
unless there were some preyiously established medium of inter- 
course ; and, it may be remarked, that the word used by the histo- 
rian — -promittehat (Tac. Ann., ii. 88), not proponebat — has the 
appearance of referring to something antecedent. Who wrote the 
letter which Tacitus tells us was read in the senate ? That Adgan- 
destrius, or any other German of that age, could write is altogether 
beyond possibility. In what language was it written? The Ger- 
man tongue was, at that time, an unwritten one; and, if written, it 
could not be understood in the senate; the letter, therefore, must 
lead^f^^^ "^tten in the Latin language. These considerations 
^as a :r**® conclusion that the writer of the letter of Adgandestrius 
idea of p ^^ ' *^** ^* ^^ * Roman, a man in whose mind the 
ignorant S^^ would naturally be uppermost, who suggested to the 
his »ame, anT*'^^***® appUcation to Tiberius, and carried it out in 
^« I*'^p08ition^ii ^ *^t^iority ; nor can we question that, had 

•uen m ^th the yiews of the Roman Emperor, he 
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-^voidd haye been at no loss for the means of carrying it into effect. 
If these facts are coupled with the assertion of Tadtns, that dta- 
•cardias irdicere was a systematic part of the policy of Tiberius, it 
<»n scarcely be doubted that this Koman was an emissary whose 
business it was to foment the troubles of Gennany ; and is no un- 
warrantable presumption that such emissaries were to be found at 
Uie court of every little Adeling, who was open to the money and 
suggestions of Rome. The hand of Tiberius is plainly legible, 
though circumstances and particulars must remain for ever un- 
Jknown. Neither is the farce of sending the letter for public reading 
in the senate, whereby, as Tacitus bitterly remarks, Tiberius 
thought to riyal old Fabricius, incompatible with the supposition 
that it was written by his own agent. It gained him glory at little 
•cost; for it is apparent to the indifferent judgment of modern 
times, though the mystery might be unknown to the too zealous 
•emissary, that the death of Arminius was neither the aim, nor was 
it the intent of Tiberius, whose policy was to find occupation for the 
German nations by inciting one against the other, and who was well 
aware that, in the life of the Cheruscan Thiuda, he had a never- 
failing instrument for exciting discord, and keep alive the jealousies 
•of the Adelings of Northern Germany. 

The report that Armin attempted to found a monarchy is not 
without some shew of truth, in so far as he continued to hold a 
dignity which shaded, if it did not supersede, the ordinary authori- 
ties of the Gheruscans. That he aimed at the establishment of a 
monarchy in the Roman sense, substituting aibitary will for the 
doisto-democratical institutions of the Qermans, may be disproved 
by' a variety of circumstances. In order clearly to comprehend the 
position of affairs in the Cheruscan country, it will be well to recall 
to mind the political constitution of that period; the division of the 
land into Gaus, independent of each other, each under the presi- 
•dency of a chief; the Princeps of Tacitus; the Fiirst, or Adding, 
of the (Annans ; hereditary as to family, elective as to person, who 
•enjoyed a very limited aul^ority, administrative as well as legisla- 
tive power being vested in the Mallus, or Gsa-thiag ; and that it 
was customary to elect a Dux, or Thiuda, of the whole nation, or 
oonfederate nations, only when war, or some particiilar emergency, 
called for the exertion and union of the whole national power. We 
sre destitute of information respecting the precise nature and limits 
k£ this functionary's legal power; and we Imow that, at the time of 
ikub general emigiation, the greater number of these Thiudau be- 
came the feunders of hereditary, though limited, monarchies ; but 
the office would seem, from its very nature, like that of the Roman 
dictator, necessarily to cease, in those early timeSi wiUi the occasion 
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wHch had called it forfih ; and, if retained beyond that period, even 
if it were held by the consent and anthority of the Webrmen in the 
Mallns, it wonld be an innovation npon ancient nsage; and it would 
natorally be regarded by the Adelings, with whose rights it inter- 
fered, as an nsorpation, and illegal. We are told by Tacitns that 
Armin held the sapreme anthority during the period of twelye 
years ; there are passages which shew that it was not limited to 
the boundaries of the Cheruscan land (Ann., ii. 45), and the 
anecdote of Adgandestrius evinces that there were other Adelings, 
besides the Cheruscan, who desired to free themselyes from tiie 
yoke of Armings superiority. If his power was maintained, like 
Marbod's, by means of a standing military force, in defiance of the 
popular assemblies of the country, it was unquestionably a tyranny; 
if it was founded on popular election, leaving untouched the Gkiu- 
things and the right of self-goyemment, inherent in the German 
constitution, the Adelings, whose hereditary rights it injured^ 
might, with some justice, exclaun against monarchy; but, with 
regard to the state, it could not be termed a monarchy. This kind 
of presidency — a Thiudanship — ^retained, perhaps, longer than cir- 
cumstances absolutely required, appears to have been the authority 
enjoyed by Armin. He is never called a king, as Marbod was ; 
there is not the slightest trace of a standing army or a court to 
be found, as in the Marcomannic kingdom; but Armin appears 
uniformly as the asserter of popular rights, and, on every occasion, 
identified with the people. His enemies were not the people, but 
the Adelings ; it was with them that he had to contend, by them 
that he was thwarted, by them that he was betrayed. It was an 
Adeling who revealed the confederacy for the liberation of Germany 
to Varus ; it was an Adeling who refused to aid in the deliverance 
of his country ; it was an Adeling who betrayed the place where 
the captured eagle was concealed; it was an Adeling who, in 
violation of the ties of blood and country, joined a tyrant against 
him ; it was an Adeling who offered to poison him : they were 
Adelings by whom he was finally murdered. 

When the Cheruscans, who had followed Inguiomar, fell off 
from Marbod, after his defeat by Armin, it appears, from the ex- 
pression, transfugiia paullatim nudattia (Tac. Ann., ii. 46), that 
they did not go over in a body to {heir countrymen, but stole away 
by degrees ; there was, therefore, no general reconciliation among 
the Cheruscans, but Inguiomar returned into his own land, dis- 
appointed and discontented, still continuing in a state of hostility 
with his nephew. It is from this date that the commencement of 
the civil war, which Tacitus tells us was carried on with various 
success, must be reckoned, and which, as it was carried on up to 
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the period of Armin's death, mnst haye had a four jears^ duration^ 
It cannot be supposed that the strength of Ingmomar iras sufficient- 
to enable him to stand alone in such a contest ; he must have had 
the support of other princes, without which it is impossible he 
oould even have maintained himself in the Cheruscan land; and the 
story of Adgandestrius is a presumption that many other Adelings 
were in alliance against Armin. A cry * of monarchy would, 
naturally be raised by such an alliance, in order to ei^ist the 
Wehrmen in their party. Had they succeeded in exciting the 
popular jealousy with regard to Armin and his designs, it would 
have been in vain for him to contend against the united power of 
princes and people. But he maintained the contest for four years ; 
and we are told by Tacitus — and the means which his enemies had 
at last recourse to, in order to destroy him — assure us that he 
was never conquered. The conclusion is unavoidable that he was 
supported to the end of his course by the popular favour. It was 
a contest of Armin and the people against the Adelings and their 
dependants. A people long inured to personal independence is 
usually sufficiently jealous respecting innovations upon their liber- 
ties ; and, rooted as the principle of self-government was in the 
habits and very nature of the German Wehrmen, nothing but a. 
danger threatening the national existence could reconcile them to 
arbitrary government ; such was the necessity which gave rise to 
the Marcomannic kingdom; but the Cheruscans and their allies had. 
no external danger to fear ; the dread of Rome had passed away ; 
and, had Armin attempted the establishment of a monarchy among 
them, the experiment must have led to his speedy overthrow,. But- 
he was not overthrown ; he was murdered by his own kinsmen. 

Two further circumstances are recorded by Tacitus, which are* 
decisive refutations of the report of Armin's monarchic ambition, 
and of his disfiEtvour with the people. When the Cheruscans, five 
;and twenty years later, sent an embassy to Eome to obtain from 
Claudius ihe son of Flavins, .to be their sovereign (Tac, Ann., xi. 
16), the ground of their application was, that the youth was of the 
blood of Armin ; even a stranger and an exile was acceptable, be- 
cause he was of the same blood. None of the race of Armin 
:purvived in Germany ; not one of the Adelings who had conspired 
against him was alive — ^not one of their descendants ; not a smgle 
being who could boast his kindred was living in the Cheruscan 
land, all had been swept away. There was, naturally, a reason for 
this fearful havoc. It could not be that they died, because they 
.were kindred of a tyrant, for they were not the friends, but the 
enemies and murderers of Armin, nor would the Cheruscans have 
reverted to his blood, had the race been swept away in consequence 
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of Annin's deUnquencieB. If ihej fell not became they were Armixi'6 
Idndred and friends, can we resist the conclnsion that they fell be- 
'Cause they had been Armings foes and assassins, that they were yio- 
tims to popular revenge, sacrificed to the memory of a man who was 
embalmed in the affections of the people 7 The second circmnstanoe, 
mentioned by Tacitns, is a still more indisputable proof of the 
veneration in which* the memory of Armin was long held in his 
own land : ^^ Even yet," says the historian, '•^ he is celebrated in the 
fiongs of the barbanans." (Tac. Ann., ii. 88.) Would a tyrant, one 
who had become justly odious to the people, have been so cele- 
brated ? Is it within the bounds of possibility, that the man who 
liad attempted to establish a ifionarchy upon the ruins of popular 
rights would be so thankfully remembered by the Cheruscan and 
neighbouring nations, and sung at every feast as the boast and 
blessing of his country ? Can we believe that divine hononxB 
would be paid to such a man, that his name would become a house- 
hold word for men to invoke and swear by — a comparison for 
whatever there is in life of great or noble-— tlutt a pillar, or statue, 
would be reared to his honour, which, after the lapse of seven 
hundred years, was still a shrine in the Cheruscan land ? Honours 
Huch as these are- little consistent with the memory of a lyrant, and 
they show us that the monarchy which Tacitus, upon vague or 
partial report, ascribes to him, was not, like Charlemagne^s, over 
the institutions of his country, her free laws, Mark-things, and Gau^ 
things, but over the little men, who for their own and their 
country's ruin, had the misfortune to be bom of Adeling blood. 
Eivals without being equals, it was too natural that they should 
ill endure his superiority ; too natural that they should seek, by 
any means, to bring down all that was above them to the princely 
level. Armin, indeed, had raised himself too high for the circum«- 
stances of his age and country, he could not again return to th« 
Adeling fraternity, his fame was too great for such a fellowship ; 
for even if he had laid down the authority with which he was m^ 
vested, he could not divest himself of the love of the people, and 
of the lustre of his name. He fell in the thirty-seventh year of 
his age, and the twelfth of his power; supposing his authority ia 
the confederacy to have commenced in the year of the Tentoberger 
^^*;j|^*er, his death would fall in the year of our Lord twenty-ome. 
him ^ ^?^ which Armin occupies in history is a brief one, but of 
appe^ vL *^® aorthem Baldr, nothing but good is spoken. He 
denly at^ ^® V^^ * shooting star in the distant firmament, sud- 
of his short ^^ ^^®' ^^ suddenly eztbguished, but Oie whole 
questionablir ,fo»Me glitters with light and glory. « He was un- 
y* «*ys Tacitus," the deHverer of Germany. Hemeasured 
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Ihiniself with fhe might of Borne, not like other ci^ptains in the 
iperiod of its infant weakness, but in the pride of its power ; and 
though not always Tictorius, yet he was never conquered.*^* Per* 
Ibaps his ^arly deaih is scarcely to be lamented. He died in the 
bloom of life, in the follness of his strength, in the meridian of his 
ffame, ere stain, disgrace, (xt weakness had flecked his glory, with 
the consciousness of his benefits attending him. His work was 
^one ; his country was delivered ; its freedom from foreign thral- 
dom was for ever established. Why should he live longer ? The 
ties of domestic loye — all which mi^es home happy, and old age 
•enviable — had in his house long been broken. There was nothing 
to bind him to life. 

Seven hundred and fifty one years after the death of Arminius, 
in the year of our Lord Jesus Christ, 722, Earl, King of the 
Franks, on whom had devolved, in consequence of the death of his 
ibrother, Ejurlmann, in the preceding year, an undivided kingdom 
which extended from Friesland to the Pyrenees, and from the 
Thuringerwald to the western ocean, held his Mayfield at Worms 
on the Rhine, and there, in conjuction with his peers and prelates, 
•determined upon a new invasion of the Pagan 8axons. The 
Saxons, properly so called, had originally been seated about the 
vnouth of the Elbe, where Tacitus has placed the Fosi, but so early 
as the sixth century we find Saxons in the land of the Cheruscans, 
and it is probable that the latter people were merged with others 
in the general appellation of Saxons ; for the term ^' Saxon ** had 
become, like Frank, a collective one, and denoted an union of 
Saxons, Angli, Chauci, and other nations settled about the Weser 
and lower Elbe. The Saxons, unmentioned by Tacitus, are spoken 
of by Ptolomaeus in the second century, and are probably the same 
people as the Fosi, the early Mends and allies of the Cheruscans, 
, they appear in the sixth century as the adversaries of the Franks, 
and in the time of Karl, the Saxon confederacy embraced the 
whole of the north of (Germany, while the Frank empire spread 
towards the south, including all betwixt the Diemel and the Alps. 
The Saxon union continued in the enjoyment of its ancient freedom, 
and was yet in the darkness of heathenism, the Franks had long 
been subjected to a limited monarchic power, and were also sub- 
missive vassals of the Romish Church. Hence, for two centuries 
there had been almost incessant war between the two great con- 
federates, and, in the time of Karl, the conquest of the Saxons was 



* liberator baud dubie Germanlffii et qui non pimordia Populi R3maiii, sicut alii 
Beg<» Ducesque, sed florentiarimum impcrium laoesserit : pneliis ambiguus, bello 
non rictus. 
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Tegftrded as a religious duty as well as an object of temporal ambi> 
tion. Karl crossed the Bhine at Mainz, proceeded through the land 
of the Chatti, which then began to receive the name of Hessia, to 
the Diemel, on the farther bank of which, perched upon a rock 
orerhanging the riyer, was the strong fortress, Heersburg, or 
Eresburg, which served at that time as the bulwark of the Saxon 
territory. Having laid siege to, and obtained possession of this 
fortress, whether by storm or surrender is uncertain, Karl resolved 
upon a crusade into the unknown and hostile land; for he had 
learned that in the depths of Wald Osning, at no great distance^ 
from the Eresburg, was the famous Irminsiil (Partz. Not. ad Erich. 
Annal., i. 151), an idol or pillar, in honour of some god or hero^ 
Jjmin, Armin, or Erman, which was held by the heathen Saxons in 
intense veneration; and he thought, by the destruction of this 
monument, to inflict a severe humiUation upon his adversary, and 
render an acceptable service to religion. A six hours* march 
through the forest brought the Franks to the sacred grove, within 
the shadow of which the Irminsiil was concealed, which no axe had 
for centuries profaned. In the centre of a Hain of enormous oaks 
and beeches they found a shapeless figure of wood, black with time, 
which perhaps, in its original rudeness, had borne little resemblance 
to the human form. It was the statue which, hundreds of years 
before, had been raised by the German peoples to the honour of 
their hero, Armin ; it was here, in the scene of his glory, that they 
assembled, on festivals, to feast and sacrifice ; here that Armin was 
celebrated in the songs of barbarous nations. 

But it had happened with Armin as with the Grecian Hercules 
and the Scandinavian Odin. Ideas of sanctity had been gradually 
engrafted upon traditions of heroism ; song and fable had, in the 
lapse of ages, confounded the distinctions of truth and fiction, till 
the historical was lost in the mythological hero, and Armin was 
regarded as a divinity. Celestial attributes were not wanting to 
his glory. The Irmin-waggon was watched in the heavens by his 
worshippers with silent awe, as it wheeled round in its eternal 
course. The Irminstrasse was, in their eyes, the symbol of the 
brightness of his earthly path. .The Saxon Eecken swore by 
Irmin God. All historical truth was probably buried under fable 
by the Saxons ; and by Karl and his prelates the very being of an 
historical Arminius appears to have been unknown. No tradition 
of the man, who had dealt the first blow to Eoman power, survived 
^mong the descendants of the greatest sufferers from Roman* 
•enemv^' w'l ®*^ ^^ *^® IrminsiU only a stronghold of the arch- 
innocekreartK * ^t^ a reproach to tolerate longer on the green and 
eartn. Inspired by the spirit of religious fanaticism, the 
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Pranks, with one mind) set themselves to work, in order to root 
ont every trace of the abomination ; nor was three days' occupation 
of the whole army too much for the destruction of the idol and the 
grove. It chanced that the year 772 was one of excessive drought ^ 
Sie land was everywhere burnt up; and even the three hundred 
springs of the water-teeming country about Paderborn were dry. 
But Franks of all orders, Prelates, Adelings, and Thegen, parched 
as they were by thirst, but making light of labour and privation, 
persevered, not without peril to the being of the army, in the holy 
duty they had undertaken. And when, after the idol was reduced 
to ashes, and the tune-honoured grove was felled, they discovered, 
unexpectedly, a Borne of bright water bubbling down the hollow of 
the hill, they thought it a miracle, wrought by divine mercy for 
their solace and salvation, and knelt at the foot of the new Horeb 
with tears and thanksgiving. For the spring in the wilderness was 
not only a release from suffering and danger, but it was, in their 
eyes, a manifest testimony that the hand of the Lord was with 
them. (Monum. Paderb., ccxvi.) 

Seven hundred and forty-two years later, after a night of fifteen 
centuries, occurred the first resurrection of historical truth, with 
regard to Axmin and his history. During the long darkness of the 
feudal ages, from the time of the burning of the Irminsiil to the 
year 1514, the name of Arminius had been buried in utter oblivion. 
The people of the land, whose liberties he had restored, had never 
heard of his existence ; the everlasting hills, which had so often 
resounded with his praises, remembered his name no more. But, 
in that year, it happened that a manuscript of the first five books 
of Tadtus's annal^—the only one which the modem world yet pos- 
sesses: — ^was discovered by Angelo Arcomboldo, in the library of 
the abbey of Corbei, then a princely monastery on the Weser, 
whence learning and civilization had been diffused in the middle 
ages over the north of Germany, now a pleasure-house of the 
family of Hessen-Eothenberg. It is a singular consideration that 
Q^rmany should be indebted to a Roman for the history of her 
national hero, and of the struggle of the Cheruscans for German 
independence; but it is still more wonderful that the only existing 
manuscript of the Roman's work should be found in a spot so 
far from Rome, in the heart of the Cheruscan land. The inestimable 
treasure was carried to Rome, and printed there in the year follow- 
ing its discovery, under the auspices of Pope Leo X., to whom it 
had been presented by Arcomboldo. The attention of the scholars 
of Germany was naturally attracted by its publication, to the early 
history of their country ; but, though not without a natural pride 
in the prowess of Arminius, those learned men were absorbed by 
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Ihe reyiving glories of classical literstore; andy wbile they gloated 
oyer the bright visions of Greek and Roman patriotism, they were 
cold to the more homely pretensions of their native soil. Rome 
*had long been regarded thronghont Europe as the fomitain of law, 
science, and letters ; and in Germany the connection with Italy, 
and the illusion of the Roman crown, had exercised a particalar 
and pemicions influence. The Roman Empire was transplanted to 
the only part of Europe which the Romans had never conquered ; 
but, with the imperial dignity came imperial maxims of divine 
right, principles of arbitrary government, and an incessant endea- 
vour to introduce the institutions and laws of Rome. Banefal as 
the Roman succession has been to Germany, the introduction of 
Roman law into the land was, perhaps, its most fatal legacy. 
Formed in and for an age of the most abject degradation, written 
in a tongue popularly unknown, possessing a character of technical 
intricacy, which those only who devoted their lives to its study 
could master, the Roman code was at once destructive of the popular 
administration of law, and of the public liberties of the Germans. 
There was an end of public assemblies ; the Mallus, and the rights 
of the Wehrmen fell into disuse ; and all law, all power, emanated 
from the hands of sovereign princes. Nor must it be fozgotten 
that the very refinement of Roman law is a misfortune, inasmuch 
as, once inwoven with the habits of a people, it renders a return 
to the simple and wiser system difficult, if not impossible. No 
power can now restore the Mark and Gau-things in the form in 
which they existed in the days of Arminius, in the spring-tide of 
German freedom. Nor is sudi a restoration to be desired ; for the 
date of the ancient inartificial mode of dealing with public and 
private rights has long been over. But the existing judicial prac- 
tice of Germany may still be divested of some of its most odious 
features. Open courts may be substituted for secret inquisitions, 
public testimony for private interrogation, and the inevitable ten- 
dency of a profession to technical narrowness, and principles of 
despotism, may be controlled, in some degree, by popular juries. 
These ameliorations are beginning to excite enquiry in Germany. 
They will come when the time is ripe, when there is a general per- 
ception of their utility ; and they will come, like aU the social 
improvements of her simple-hearted and noble people, without 
tumult, with the common consent of princes and subjects, unsullied 
by cruelty or crime. As for Arminius, if the Germans of the pre- 
sent day see not in him the great adversary of Roman law, the 
assertor of those principles of self-government which were bom 
upon German soil, and without which neither public nor individual 
liberty is possible, the enthusiasm with which they venerate the 
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deliverer of their fatherland from the yoke of strangers atones for 
the long neglect of the middle ages, even if it does not emulate the 
ancient Saxon idolatry. Many a laborious hour has been devoted 
to his history; antiquaries have laboured to trace his slightest foot- 
print; poets have once more sought inspiration from his name, 
and a new Lminsiil, of colossal dimensions, has recently been 
reared on the highest peak of the Teutoberger-wald. The worthiest 
tribute to the hero's memory — Monumentam <bi e perennius — ^is still 
the work of Tacitus. The modem Irminsiil may perish, like the 
ancient one; the songs of the day, like the canticles of old, be 
forgotten; but the Liberator kaud duUe GermaniWy the noblest 
epitaph ever devoted to a mortal, will endure so long as Germany 
shall prize her national independence, as if it were graven with an 
iron pen and lead in the rock for ever. 



PART SECOND. 



CHAPTER I. 

The system of doubtful tranquillity which the prudence of Tibenus 
had introduced into the relations of Rome and Grermany continued 
for many ages to be the policy of the Boman government. There 
were no formal treaties of peace and friendship, but there were 
no further aggressions on the German land, nor was the inde* 
pendence again menaced which Arminius had so gloriously won 
for the Grerman people. By degrees the Danube and the Bhine 
became the recognised boundaries of the Boman empire, and little 
occurred in the course of two himdred years to disturb the tran- 
quillity which generally prevailed upon their borders. The power 
of Bome was too formidable at that period to make any general 
invasion of her limits possible, yet an occasional foray into the 
territories of the ancient enemy was too much in unison with 
the German character to be altogether abandoned, and it often 
happened in the winter when the rivers were frozen, and the moon 
gave light, that predatory bands would cross over in quest of 
booty. Sometimes these outbreaks were followed by speedy pun- 
ishment, but more frequently the adventurers succeeded in carry- 
ing home their plunders, for it was so difficult to capture them, 
even with far superior numbers, that Ammianus compares them 
to wild beasts in a forest, which, with whatever care they are 
fiurroundedy ever find means to break through. In the middle 
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•of the first century northern Germans appear as pirates on the 
•coast. In the year 47 a.d., a swarm of Ghauci, afterwards too 
well knovm nnder the name of Saxons, appeared for the first time 
on the Gallic shores, but their fleet was destroyed by Domitiua 
Corbulo, (Tac. Ann., xi. 18 ; Dio Cass., Ix.) the prefect of lower 
Germany. Three years later, in the year memorable for the esta* 
blishment of a Boman colony in the city of the Ubii, under the 
name of Colonia Agrippina, (Tac. Ann., xii. 27, 28) an outbreak, 
of marauding Ghatti into upper Germany was chastised by the 
legate, L. Pomponius. In the second century Sueyi appeared in 
EhaBtia, and Marcomanni penetrated the Alps as far as Aquileia, 
(Dio Cass.,) but there were only two occurrences "vnthin the period 
of these two centuries which were calculated to excite uneasiness in 
the Boman government. The first of these events was the rising of 
Claudius Givilis, a Batayian, of noble family, by which war was again 
rekindled on the banks of the Bhine and the Lippe ; the second was 
the Marcomannic war, begun a.d. 169 by Marcus Aurelius on the 
Danube. Ciyilis had been driven into rebellion by oppression, 
aided by the Bructeri and the spiritual influence of the famous 
Yeleda ; his early successes made him formidable, and there was, 
^t ,one time, a prospect of a confederacy of the Germans on both 
banks of the lower Bhine against Bome ; but he wanted the con- 
stancy and mental power of Armin, and the conflict after two years 
of variable fortime, was ended by his submission. (Tac. Hist., iv. 
13, 79 ; V. 14, 26.) The Marcomannic war was of wider spread 
4md longer duration. li was imdertaken in order to inflict on the 
Marcomanni a punishment for their marauding, but that people 
•were joined by Hermunduri, Narisci, Quadi, Suevi, Buri, as well as 
Tazyges and Sarmatians, and the war was prolonged with some 
intermissions, to the year 180, when peace was made by Commodus, 
the successor of M. Aurelius. (Jul. Capit. in Marco. 22 Dio; 
Excerpt. Xiph. e Dione.) The internal concerns of Germany pre- 
sent little, during the same term, to arrest the attention of the 
ihistorian. The Yannius (Tac. Ann., xii. 29) whom Tiberius had 
set over the followers of Marbod and Gatualda in the land between 
^he March and the Wage, was, after a^ reign of thirty years, not 
lyithout fame, expelled by his unruly subjects ; the Hermunduri and 
the Ghatti are recorded to have entered upon a bloody war, (Tac. 
Ann., xiii. 57) about the same period, respecting certain salt springs 
near the Franconian Saal, while the Gherusci, once so good and 
noble, were brought dovm by their ceaseless dissensions from the 
j)roud pre-eminence to which Armin had raised them, and became 
the prey of neighbouring tribes, and the object of the historian'g 
j)ity. (Tac. Germ., xxxvi.) 



Towards the middle of the third centoiy, bowever, a ehsnge be- 
comes perceptible in the relations and attitude of the German peoples. 
Many of the nations, which hare been celebrated in the annali oF 
tile classical writers, disappear silently from bistory ; new rivceSy 
new combinations and confederacies start into life, and tbe names^ 
which have achieved an imperishable notoriety from their connec- 
tion with the long decay, and the orerthrow of, the Boman Enqnrey. 
come forward, and still sarriye. On the. soil whereon the Bigamfari, 
Marsi, Ghanci, and Cbemsci had straggled to preserve a mde inde- 
pendence, Franks and Saxons lived free and formidable ; AlemannL 
were gathered along the foot of the Roman wall whicb connected 
tbe Danube with the Rhine, and had, hitherto, preserved inviolate 
the Agri decmnates ; while eastern Germany, allured by tbe bope 
of spoil, or impelled by external pressure, precipitated itself under 
the collective term of Goths upon the shrinking settlements of 
the Dacia and the Danube. 

Tbe new appellations which appear in western Germany in the 
third century have not unnaturally given rise to tbe presumptibon* 
that unknown peoples had penetrated through the land, and over- 
powered the ancient tribes, and national, vanity has contributed to^ 
the delusion. As the Burgundians (Amm. Marc, xxviii. 5, 11; vii. 
82) were flattered by being told they were descendante of Roman 
colonists, so the barbarian writers of a later period burned their 
imaginations in the solitude of monastic life to enhance tbe glory 
of their countrymen, by the invention of what their inlding of" 
classical knowledge^ led them to imagine a more iHustrious dtigin. 
To the Franks the tale of Troy, and tbe wanderings of Mnetm^ 
suggested a Trojan derivation ; the Saxons, more modest, claimed 
only a Macedonian descent ; while Jomandes, with higher ahn, or 
more reckless invention, asserts the Gothic origin of bis peepla^. 
but declares that Mars himself was a Goth — a fact, be says, well 
known to the lying Yirgil — and has made the Amazons their wives. 
(Jomand.,v. 7.) Fictions like these may be referred to as an index 
of the time when the young barbarian spirit, eager after fame, aoid 
incapable of balancing probabilities, first gloated over tbe marvela 
of classical literature, though its refined and delicate beauties' 
eluded their grosser taste ; but they require no critical examina* 
tion ; there are no grounds for believing that Franks, Saxons, or 
Alemanni, were other than the original inhabitants of tbe country, 
though Ibere is a natural difficulty arising from tbe want of written. 
contemporary evidence in tracing the transition, and determining^- 
the tribes of which tbe new confederacies were formed. Attlie 
same time, though no immigration of strangers was possible, a. 
movement of a particular tribe was not unfrequent. Tbe constant. 
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istonal diiBeB«kms of the Gennaafl, eombmed inth their spirit of 
mri&e enterjfHrise, led to frequent d<»neetie wars ; and the tao- 
gmsbed sometimes chose rather to seek aa asyhun far frcmi their 
mtiTe Bofly where thej might live in freedom, than continne as- 
bondmen or tribntaries to the conqueror. Of such a natare were 
the wanderings of the Usipites and Tenchteri in Caesar's time, the 
ramoral of the Ubii £pom Nassau to the neighbourhood of Coin and* 
Xanthen ; and to this must be ascribed the appear&ace of the Bur— 
gondians, who had dwelt beyond the Oder, in the yiciinty of the^^ 
Main and the Ned^ar. 

Another class of national emigrations, were those which implied 
% final aband(mment of the natiye Oermany with the olject of 
aoeldng a new settlement among the possessions oi the sinking; 
empire. 13iose of the Qoths, Yandak, Alans, Sueyes, th« second. 
movement of the Burgnndians, may be included in this categcoy ;; 
Ae mvasions of ^ Franks, Alemanni, and Saxcas, on liie 
ottokngjj cannot be called national em^prations, for they nerer 
ibaiidoifted, with their families, their origiiud birthplace ; their out- 
wanderings, like the emigrations of the present day, were partial ; 
their oocapation of the enemy's territory was, in character, military 
mid progressire; and, with the exception of the Anglo-Saxoi^ 
settlement in Britaaii, their connection with the original stock was. 
nerer interrupted. In all the migrations of German peoples spokext: 
«f from Caesar dowmwards, the numbers of the emigrants appear tO' 
be enormously exaggerated. The Usipites and Teuditeri are esti*^ 
mated by Ciesar at 4d0,€00 souls. How could such a multitude 
And nourudiment during a three years' wandering? If 80,000^ 
Burgundian Wehrmen came to the Ehine to tiie assistance of 
Talentinian, as Cassiodorius, Jerome, and other dbroniclers state,, 
Ae numbers of the whole nation must hare approached 400,000,, 
andi it m impossible to beliere that such a mass could obtain sup- 
port in the narrow district lying between the Alemanni, the Her- 
mnaduriy and the ChattL In other cases, yagne expresfflons, and 
ilill more the wonderful addevements of the Germans in the course 
of their emigrations, have led to the supposition of enormous 
sambcra ; but Germany could not find nourishment for the multi- 
fades irtdch hare been ascribed to it. Com at that period wa» 
little cultivated; it was not the food of the people, whose diiefi 
■appovt was flesh ; and if we assume that the flesh of no animal 
waa TCJeeted, if all Ihe abominations forbidden to the Gemums by: 
Popes Gffsgcffy ni. aad Zaeharias were eagerly oonTerted into 
fcold, they wotdd be far from sufficient to maintain the assumed 
ftodnee of the imaginary Officma Gentium. There are, moreorer^ 
a inr iaatanees on record which corroborate the fact thai the con- 
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qHMtB of the baibarinns were made by oomparatiyely insignificant' 
nvMbers. 8eyen kings of the Alemanni, who goyemed the land 
ftouL the Lahn and Main to the Dannbe, conld bring to the battle of 
^trasbnig only 85,000 men, and this number, coming from an enemy, 
is donbtless greatly overstated. The Vandals, when they passed 
into Spain, were estimated at 50,000 souls ; of these a fifth part 
might be Wehrmen; their numbers are said to have increased 
daring their abode in Spain, bnt it is probable that the conquest of 
AMca was achieved by 15,000 fighting men, encumbered as they 
were with the aged, the women, and the children. A third acci*. 
dental illustration may be gathered from Gregory of Tours. 
Ohlodwig, restrained from the profession of Christianity by the 
4ipprehension of displeasing his Franks, submitted the question 
of a change of religion to a public assembly of the host ; they 
imanimously agreed to the king's proposition, 3,000 of them were 
baptized with him ; and it may be inferred that those 3,000, whom 
Oregory deems worthy of insertion, comprised the elite of the 
Frank Wehrmen. The conquests of the barbarians may be ascribed 
as much to the weakness of their adversaries, to their want of 
energy and union, as to their own strength. There was, in fady 
no enemy to meet them in the field ; and their domination was,^ at 
least, as acceptable to the provincial, inhabitants as that of the 
imbecile, but rapacious ministers of the Boman government. 

The spread of the German race over almost every province of the 
Boman Empire, has brought upon it the imputation that the lust of 
•emigration is inherent in the national character and when it is. 
•considered that its speech is now heard, in every comer of the 
3iabitable globe, it must be owned that there is justice in the asser- 
tion; yet no people have been more fondly attached than the 
Germans to their native earth. Tacitus wonders at their devotioui 
to a joyless climate; the obstinacy with which its wilds and swampsi 
were defended in the war of Arminius was the first blow to Bomaa 
^eatness ; and Saxons and Swabians, Franks and Hessians, still 
maintain their place on the ground where the Bomans originally 
f oimd them, though the freedom which supplied the want of brighter 
«uns has been long extinguished. It might be expected that the 
tribes which dwelt about the frozen shores of the eastern sea, would 
gladly seek to exchange them for a happier climate;, but, even 
there, it was not the lust of wandering, but the influence of external 
circumstances which brought them to the vicinity of the Danube t 
at first, the aggressions of the Bomans, then the pressure of the 
Huns and the Sclavonic tribes. The whole intercourse of Germany 
with Borne must be. considered as one long war, which began with 
tiie invasion of Ceesar; which, long restrained by the superloc 
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power of the enemy, wanned with his growing weakness, and only 
ended with the extinction of the Boman name. The wars of the 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries, were only a continuance of the 
ancient hostility. There might he partial truce, or occasional in- 
termission ; some tribes might be almost extirpated by the sword ; 
some, for a time, bought off by money ; but Rome was the uniyersal 
enemy, and much of the internal restlessness of the Germans was 
no more than the natural movement towards the hostile borders. 
As the invasion of northern Germany gave rise to the first great 
northern union, so the conquest of Dacia brought Goths from the 
Vistula to the south, while the erection of the giant wall naturally 
gathered the Suevic tribes along its limits, only waiting for the 
opportunity to break through. Step by step this battle of centuries 
was fought; from the time of Garacalla the flood turned, wave 
followed wave like the encroaching tide, and the ancient landmarks 
receded bit by bit, till Bome itself was buried beneath the waters. 
It will be the business of this portion of my book to trace the pro- 
gressive footsteps of the Germans from the beginning of the Uiird 
eentury to the period when they stood triumphant in every province 
of the western empire. 

Three great confederacies of German tribes, more or less united 
by birth, position, interest, or language, may be discerned, during 
this period, in immediate contact with the Bomans — ^the Alemanni, 
the Goths, and the Franks. A fourth, the 8axons, was chiefly 
known from its maritime voyages off the coasts of Gaul and 
Britain. There were also many independent peoples which cannot 
be enumerated among any of the political confederacies, but which 
acted for themselves, and pursued their individual ends : such were 
the Burgundians, the Alans, the Vandals, and the Lombards. It 
^ill be convenient to trace separately the progress of each of the 
three great confederacies ; notices of the other peoples will occur^ 
incidentally, in the course of the history. 

The Alemanni are first mentioned by Dio Hxxvii. 13), who, 
with the peculiar infelicity of the Greeks for seizmg foreign words, 
calls them AXafxtapot. The name has been the subject of much 
speculation, and much diversity of opinion has arisen among com-* 
mentators as to its origin and sense ; concerning which it must be 
admitted that nothing altogether satisfactory can be offered. 
Wachter and, after him, Moue, derives it from the Celtic El-myn— * 
A stranger ; Moser thinks Alemanni only the harder pronunciation 
of Germanni, both which words are used indifferently by Marcellinus* 
Johannes Miiller inclines to Almend, an old word, still in Switzer- 
land and Suabia, to denote common land, as designating possessions 
in common ; others, with Hertius, take Alemanni to be Alle, or 
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Allerlei mianea!'— men of Tarions deseriptioiuh— an oinmon oonfirmed 
by Agathiiw Beholaaticiis, who, quoting a eertain Asinins Qnadraios 
(Strab., lib. iy. ; Clnrer. Genn. Ant., iii. 9), an Italian, he says, of 
aocorate knowledge of the German language and people, describes 
the word Alemanni as denoting settlers of divers descriptions, 
collected from rarions nations. The Italian is, probably, not far 
from the troth in his etymology, for the word is used, in the same 
sense, by Otfried; but, to be accurate in point of fact, it mnst 
denote, not a collection of various individuals, but a combination of 
various tribes; inasmuch as it is not applied to the original settlers 
in the Agri Decnmates, to whom alone the former, sense would be 
i^plicable, bat to the Germans who broke in upon them, who ap- 
pear to have consisted of Suevic peoples, — Hermunduri, Narisci^ 
Harudes, and others of southern Germany, which had before^ 
formed part of the Marcomannic kingdom. Theae tribes bounded 
the Roman fortifications which secured the settlements known by 
the name of Agri Decumates, the history of whieh may here be 
recapitulated. 

When the MJaroomanni, at the instigation of Marbod, abandoned,, 
for Bohemia, the vicinity of the Bhine, the ground was occupied,, 
in the course of time, by settlers of various descriptions. The 
German, who preferred a sylvan freedom in the depths of the 
Hereynian forest to the splendours of Marbod's sovereignty — ^tho 
Gaiil, who had nothing to lose in his own country, made venturous 
by necessity — brought with him his horse, his spear, his yoke of 
cattle, if he had' them ; built a hut of branches, dwelt alone, neither 
needing nor seeking sodety, bat, like the settlers in the fkr west,, 
lived a sylvan life of solitude and labour. These early settlers^ 
who lived chiefly on the produce of the chase, were soon followed 
by others ; who, aUored by the fertility of the soil, drew over the 
river in companies, with greater wealth, herds and flocks, families^ 
and serfs. The Roman Government, ever alive to the importance 
of securing the great rivers, encouraged the settlement, took to 
itself the property in the soil, which ^y made tythe-land (Agri 
Becumates), and offered advantages to veteran soldiers who chose 
to seek a home upon it. By degrees, the limits of the colony were 
extended, and the Vallum Romanum was prolonged, from the 
Neckar to the Danube, for its security. This famous fortification 
wag, at first, little mc^e than the common entrenchment used in the 
formation of a Roman camp, consisting of a ditch, varying from, 
mne to thirteen feet in breadth, and from seven to twelve feet in 
dep^, an agger of the earth thrown out, resting upon a foundation 
^ i^ ? ^^ •TOW, surmounted by the vallum, properly so called^ 
oeesistang of yoiiQg tsrees, or the branches of larger tiees— the ends 
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^carefully sharpened, and fixed finnly in tbe momd^ almost eloee 
together, and fonned s fenoe, not easy, with the means <^ those 
^ays, to be snrmocinted. Forts of stone, from 150 to 800 feet 
€qiiare, several of whidi are still standing upon the Hohe, on the 
•eastern side of the Odenwald, were raised at convenient distances, 
;and served to lo<i^ detachments of legions and cohorts of allies ; 
while colonies of veterans and bands oi vohmteers contributed to 
the general seciifity. It is carious, at this distance of time, to 
gather, from inscriptionB, the fact of settlements of Britons in the 
heart of Suabia and Franconia. An altar, found on the Altmiihl, 
was dedicated, a.d. 213, by an officer of the drd Cohort of Britons, 
to Minerva ; another inscription records, that a standard-bearer, of 
the same corps, raised, in 221, an altar to all the gods on his own 
Hand, at Jazthausen ; at ScUossau and Amorbach, stones have been 
ibund dedicated to Fortune and to the Nymphs, by officers of the 
Triputensian Britons attached to the 22nd legion. These monu- 
onental stones, found in the vicinity of the Yallum Bomanum, 
Appear, from their dates, to have been reared, for the most part, 
between the reigns of Hadrian and Alexander Severas. Roads 
were not wanting, in the tythe-lands, for military communication and 
4^eneral utility. Besides less important lines, of which remains may 
be traced in the present day, near Beerfalden, in the Odenwald, and 
At Epfenbach, on the way to Wimpfen, two great military ways 
•connected Belgic Gaul with Helvetia and Vindelicia. One led 
along the present Bergstrasse by Ladenburg, Baden, Steinbach, 
Biihl, and the Breisgau to Augst ; the other ran by Pforzheim, 
through the Martinian Wald, to Gaunistadt, thence to the Danube, 
•crossing the river a little below Giinsburg, thus connecting Mainz 
with Augsburg. Neither was the care of the Roman government 
limited to external defences and internal communications. Agri- 
'Culture was introduced; the golden harvest replaced the watery 
meadow and the dusky wood ; for the rivers of the fertile Rhein- 
thal, which had heretofore wandered unrestrained, were dammed 
into lawful channels, making a garden, where before was a morass ; 
the vine was planted on the hills of Baden and Suabia, and the 
Agri Decutnates became one of the most flourishing parts of the 
empire. This fertile region, and its rural wealth, became naturally 
An object of cupidity to the Alemanni who dwelt around it. 

In the year 218 Garacalla repaired to southern Germany, and 
the name of the Alemanni comes forward, for the first time, in 
ihistory. <^ Garacalla,** says Herodian, <^ fled from Italy to the banks 
of the Danube, where he sought to quiet the stings of an evil con- 
^science by active exercises, such as the chariot and the chase. He 
Avoided no labour, taking, like a common soldier, sometimes the 
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shoyel, sometimes the spear, ate black bread, drank out of a 
wooden cup, and preferred the name of comrade to that of prince. 
He often appeared in a dress of the German fashion, embroidered 
inth silver, and wore a peruke of yellow hair, arranged after the 
German manner, Yrith which the barbarians were in the highest 
degree delighted." (iv. 7.) He seemed to give himself up entirely 
to German habits, surrounded himself with a guard of Germans, 
whom he termed his lions ; and when German ambassadors yisited 
him, he often adjured them, in case any mischance befel him, 
to ayenge him, by breaking into Italy and taking Home, which 
he told them was easy to be done. By such habits and such a 
semblance of confidence, he won the love of the German tribes in 
the midst of which he lived, converting them from foes into allies 
and friends. The sequel is related by Dio. In the midst of these 
arts Caracalla was careful to construct fortresses, which, by the 
Germans, fascinated as they were by his noble qualities, were 
regarded only as sport ; and then, having on a certain day called 
together an assembly of their young warriors, under the pretext of 
taking them into his pay, he caused them to be cut down by the 
soldiery, those who escaped being captured by the Roman horse, 
placed in readiness for that purpose. Alemannic women who fell 
into his hands, being asked whether they preferred death or slavery, 
chose the former, but were nevertheless sold ; whereupon they took 
their own lives, and many even those of their children. The way 
being thus prepared, he advanced through the country of the Her- 
munduri to the Main, where, according to Amelius Victor, he 
defeated the Alemanni, a numerous folk, admirable for their skiU 
in equestrian combat; but Dio leaves it to be inferred that^ the 
result of his expedition was disastrous, the victory being purchased 
with money, not with blood. (Ixxviii. 6, 13, 14, 15.) Such,, 
notwithstanding his assumption of the titles Germanicus and 
Alemannicus, seems, if we may believe Dio, the ordinary nature of 
Garacalla's victories, ^lius Spartianus repeats, in general terms, 
the story of his Alemannic conquest; but Dio tells us he was a 
mere subject of imposition to the barbarians, even to those of the 
far Elbe and the ocean, whose ambassadors willingly put up with 
his rough words when they saw his gold in their hands ; and yet 
Machiavelli speaks of him as ferocemente valorosoj and Johannes- 
Miiller is not ashamed to say that the nations, from the distant 
Scotland to Persia, were kept in dread by his wild fire 1 

Caracalla became insane. Dio tells us that the Allemannic 
witches boasted that they had driven him to madness by their in- 
cantations, as a punishment for treacheries and cruelties. The feet 
of his insanity can scarcely be questioned. (Spartian in Carac., v. 
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10; Dio,lxxyiii.; Aurel. Vict.; Johan. Miiller; Q^scb. der Schweiz, 
i. 66,) No other interpretation can be given of the alternations 
of ferocity and despondency, of the treachery without object, the- 
cruelty without cause, which marked his intercourse with the- 
Allemanni; but it needed no incantations, no magic, to account 
for the insanity of one, who constantly carried about with him the* 
^vil spirit in his conscience. The propensity of the Germans to 
marauding on the Boman territory was not the consequence of 
national bitterness towards Home, as is eyident from the results of 
Satuminus's administration, and the credulity with which they re- 
signed themselves to the blandishments of Caracalla. In the bar- 
barian vocabularies war did not imply hatred, nor was a foray 
thieving ; the former was a trial of heroism ; the spoil gained by 
the latter the legitimate reward of valour. The Fehde was open till 
it was composed by agreement; but treachery, after composition, 
altered the whole character of the relation of the parties, whether 
individual or national. Therefore, after the bloody caprices of 
Caracalla, no real peace between the Alemanni and Home was pos- 
sible ; and it was to be expected that the Agri Decumates would be* 
attacked whenever its defences could be surmounted. The year 
234 is remarkable as the period at which the Alemanni first broke 
into the Agri Decumates, and penetrated to the Bhine and the- 
Danube. They appear to have crossed the Bhine, but retreated on 
the approach of Alexander Severus, who brought with him a great 
army, in which were Osrhoeni, Mauri, and Armenians, and threw a 
bridge over the former river ; but, notwithstanding his superiority 
in numbers, his successes in partial combat with the Alemanni wero 
so equivocal that he judged it expedient to send orators to their 
camp, who offered them whatever they might want, particularly an 
abundance of money, of which, says Herodian, the Germans are,, 
above all things, greedy. The murder of Severus (Herod., vi. 7 ; 
Lamprid. in Alex., lix.) broke off the treaty ; and his successor, 
Maximinius, a barbarian by birth, carried the war into the Aleman- 
nic territory with such success, that only their woods, rivers, and 
morasses saved the entire race from extermination. ^^I cannot 
describe," said the emperor, in his letters to the senate, "how much 
we have done. We have burnt forty thousand German villages, 
slain all who were in arms, and carried off flocks and captives ; we 
have fought in the marsh, and should have penetrated into the 
forest, had not the depth of the morasses prevented us." (Capitolin.^ 
in Maxim., xii.) It is vain to indulge in speculations, from these 
vague expressions, as to the direction and extent of Maximin's 
expedition, of which the only visible result was the assumption of 
the title Germanicus* The war seems to have been the work of a 
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ringk rammer ; for, tawards winter, he departed for Pamonia, sad 
came no more into thk part of Gfermany, being mnrdered in 
Jun. 287. 

From Hue time the histofj of the Alemanni becomes darker, 
though there are indicatione tluit Ganl and Italy ware often afflicted 
hj these Tisitations. Gregory of Tonrs relates that m 251 GhrocuS| 
jm Alemannic king, being incited by his mother to invade Ganl, 
<3ro88ed the Bhine, captor^ Mainz and Metz; and, though repulsed 
before Treres, penetrated to the south as far as Aries, where he 
was taken and put to death. But the only classical writer who 
adds any confirmation to this statement is Eutropius, who writes 
that, in 259, the Alemanni, hairing wasted Gaul, penetrated into 
Italy. Grermans also (perhaps another body) made their way into 
Spain, where they destroyed the noble city, Tarragona. This con- 
fusicm continued through the troubled reign of Gbllienus (Aurel. 
Tict. Epit., zxxiy.), which was yiolently terminated in 268, in 
which year a swarm of Alemanni had found means to adrance over 
the Alps, as &r as the Lago di Ghirdia, where they were defeated 
hy the Gothic Claudius. In the time of Aurelian another host d^ 
Germans, said to be Alemanni and Marcomanni, invaded Bhsetia, 
passed the Alps, and reached the banks of the Po ; nor was it till 
after three Uoody battles that Italy was delivered from their 
ravages. The wretched historians of this period are, as usual, ob- 
scure, contradictory, and void of date and detail respecting the 
progress of the invaders ; but they mention an incident which may 
serve to shew the apprehensions, as well as the inveterate supersti- 
tion of the Komans. The Sybilline books were consulted; Aurelian 
himself proffered as many human victims for sacrifice as they should 
demand ; and certain places, on their route to Home, were 
exorcised, and certain things buried with magic ceremonies, in order 
to prevent the passage of the enemy over them. The Romans 
appear to have lost a battle at Placentia, and to have gained battles 
at Pano and Pavia, to which AureUus Victor adds a third victory 
at Placentia, though this, perhaps, is the defeat mentioned by 
\ppi8cu8. (Zodm^, L 49; Vopisc. in Aurel., xviiL 21; AureL 
Mi^ « ^*^ ^ Aurel,, xxxT*) From Italy Aurelian marched into 
jUi^tia, and r^ievtid Vindonissa, which was besieged by the 
Alil^to*^*^*' I>urin|r AnrdianX «»d ^ ^^ preceding reigns, the 
^lUv!^*"*^**"^ «*tli«d in the Agii Decnmates, whence they not 
^^^^^^IJ^Uy UxmU^ed 0«d. as weU as Khstia and Italy. A 
w^p^t^/"*^^ Attrdkn might drive them back, but they 

]^^ «iS*T^r^*^ ^^ **** ^»»ks <^ the Rhine, conoboration of 
*• ^^*<«<|I|J^' ^ jIJ^l!* *^*^ '"^ ^^ numerous medals bearing 

^*^*^*^^**tt«c«is And Yictoria Ctermanica, which 
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<M)iild scarcely have been struck without some conflict with the 
Germans. These facts, however, are significant signs of the per- 
ceptible shrinking of the Boman Empire, when barbarian hordes, 
insignificant in numbers, could traverse such an extent of country, 
unconquered, and almost unresisted. 

The reign of Probus is an epoch in Alemannic history. The^ 
•death of Aurelian was the signal of a new outbreak of the Alemanni 
across the Rhine ; and all Gaul is described as being in the posses- 
sion of the barbarians (Vopisc. xiii.), among whom are enumerated^ 
in addition to Alemanni, Franks, Burgundians, Logiones, and 
Vandals. According to Vopiscus, sixty ; accordiijg to the report of 
Probus himself, seventy great cities had fallen into their hands ; and 
seemed the first duty of the new emperor to vindicate, if possible, 
the ancient limits of the empire. In the year 277 he entered Gaul, 
where he first attacked and defeated the Logitmes, captured their 
prince Semno, but granted them peace upon the restitution of the 
booty they had taken, and then retreat into their own land. Then, 
while his lieutenants were successfully combating the Franks, he 
turned his arms against the Burgundians and Vandals. His force 
being greatly diminished by loss and division, and much inferior to 
that of the barbarians, he called stratagem in aid, in order to ensure 
victory. Encamped on the bank of a certain unnamed river, which 
(flowed betwixt him and the barbarians, he provoked them by 
insults to a disadvantageous assault, and, as they rashly forded 
the river, attacked them ere they could form on its banks ; many 
of them perished, many fell into the hands of the Bomans ; the 
remnant begged for peace, which was conceded on the same condi- 
tion, of giving up the spoil they had captured, which had been 
agreed upon with the Logiones. Whether it was that the Germans 
<iid not faithfully fulfil the terms, or that the temptation of oppor- 
tunity to extirpate a formidable enemy was irresistible, Probus 
made a second assault upon them as they were drawing off, took 
prisoner their Adeling, Igel, and distributed those who escaped the 
sword among the garrisons of Britain. Such is the account of 
Zosimus (i. 67.) Vopiscus relates that Probus cleared Gaul of the 
Germans, who were wandering, without fear, within it; slaughtered 
four hundred thousand, who had settled on Boman soil ; recaptured 
the spoil they had taken, and drove the rest beyond the Neckar and 
the Alb. (Vopisc, xiii. ; Gib., ii. 79 ; Tac. Germ., xli.) There, 
upon barbarian ground, he raised Boman cities and fortresses; 
planted, as garrisons, settlements of veteran soldiers, to whom he 
allowed fields, houses, barns, and com. For the head of every 
barbarian he gave an Aureus. At length, nine Adelings (Regnli) 
of nine several tribes threw themselves at his feet, imploring 

o 
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peace. Probus demanded hostages; they were given: lie then 
required contributions of com, oxen, and sheep ; afterwards he 
jforbad the use of arms, commanding them to leare their defence to* 
the Romans, in case thej should be assaulted by other tribes, 
though this could not be carried into effect without reducing the 
whole of Germany to a Roman prorince. Finally, he impressed 
sixteen thousand of their youth for the Roman service, whom he 
distributed in companies of fifty or sixty each among the limitanean 
soldiery throughout all the provinces of the empire. To the senate 
Probus wrote, '^ I thank the immortal gods, conscript fathers, that 
your favour towards me has been justified. Germany is subdued. 
Nine kings of different folks have thrown themselves suppliantly at 
my feet — at yours. It is now for you that the barbarians plough,, 
for you they sow, for you they fight against more distant peoples. 
Four hundred thousand have fallen by the sword ; your legions are 
swelled by sixteen thousand of their choicest warriors; seventy 
proud cities have been redeemed from barbarian captivity, and 
nearly the whole of Oaul has been delivered. The spoil which they 
had taken is recovered ; and more is captured than had been lost ; 
the plains of Qaul are ploughed by German oxen ; German fiocks^ 
serve for our nourishment ; our granaries are filled with barbarian 
harvests ; we have lefk them nothing but the soil." (Prob. in litt. 
ad Senat. ap. Vopisc, c. 15.) In this style is the history of the 
day written. There are no particulars, no dates, no notices of the- 
localities in which the events took place; we are even in uncertainty 
as to whether they occurred in Gaul, or beyond the river ; nor is it 
clear, from the narrative, whether the fortresses it speaks of were 
in the vicinity of the Rhine or whether the passage relates to the 
Teufelsmauer, though, from the circun^stance of the settlements of 
soldiers, the latter may be presumed. Neither does it appear that 
the Agri Decumates were cleared of the Alemanni who had taken 
possession of them ; the nine kings are, apparently, chiefs of the 
tribes which had formed settlements thereon ; and it is evident that 
those settlements were permitted to continue undisturbed, or why 
should the settlers be required to trust to the Romans for their 
defence ? It was called barbarian land, because barbarians had 
been long in its possession ; and Probus expressly admits the fact 
wi^ the soil was left to them. It is no slight praise, however, of 
•™>bus, that he was enabled to clear the greater part of Gaul of the 
Toreiffii hordes which were wasting it; that he repaired, with stone, 
ment^T ^^f^^^^^^ which, in five and forty years of abandon- 
Hettlit an«i ^^^^ ^^ ^^^5 *^** ^® renewed the garrisons of 
tl»ogation 0^1^^^^^*^ ^^^^ ^*^ ^*»<^s ^^ ^onseB ; and it is no 
«^ ills wisdom that he permitted the Alemanni, who 
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had for so many years been settled within its limits, to continue in 
possession, on the condition of acknowledging the supremacy of Rome. 
Perhaps, had not this been done, the once fertile land, might have 
been reduced to its original wildness ; for the ancient settlers mnst 
have mainly been swept away by the incessant incursions of the 
barbarians, after the wall was once beaten down. Probus, though, 
like Claudius and Anrelian, a Pannonian by birth, was not a 
barbarian in mind. He knew the value of agriculture, knew the 
blessing of peaceful employment to the soldier. It is to him that 
Qwnl and Germany are indebted for the restoration of the yine. 
The vineyards of the Rhine and the Mosel, perhaps those of the 
Neckar and Suabia, must be referred to Probus. It is no un- 
interesting trait in his character that Almus, a hill near Sirmium, 
in Blyria, was planted by the soldiers' hand, under his own eye, 
with vines of the choicest quality. (Eutrop. ix. 17 ; Vopisc. xviii ; 
Strab. iv. 768 ; Suet, in Domit. vii.) 

From the date of the departure of Probus into Illyria to that of 
the entrance of the younger Constantius into Gaul, a period of 
seventy-six years, the affairs of western Germany are enveloped 
in an even increased obscurity. The historians of the time are 
orators and panegyrists, men profuse of words but spare of facts, 
who would lead the world to suppose that all ancient heroism was 
obscured by the merits of the evanescent idols of the day. Victories 
are spoken of, enormous exaggerations appear, impossible figures 
are gravely stated, but all is confused and indistinct ; connection, 
colouring, dates and localities are wanting, and it is almost vain to 
follow these wandering fires dancing over the morass of history. 
The only true criterion of the state of the war of Rome and Crer- 
inany accessible to the historian, is the geographical position of 
each people ?rith relation to each other, the consideration of the 
varying boundary at certain intervals; and we find that the 
P&hlgraben of Probus proved no defence, that the tythe-lands 
were shortly after his death (in a. d. 282) permanently in the pos- 
session of the Alemanni, and that, during the whole of this three 
quarters of a century, their incursions into Gaul became every year 
bolder and more firequent. With the Romans the war was ever a 
defensive one ; the Germans were the assailants ; the object of the 
latter was to take spoil, to keep what they had was the extreme of 
the humble ambition of the former. Among the incidents referred 
to by the panegyrists may be noticed an irruption of Alemanni and 
Bnrgimdians united (Mamertine, Paneg. c. v.) into Gaul shortly 
after the accession of Maximian, probably in 280, only four years 
after the death of Probus. About the year 294 the orator Eumenius 
(Emmen. Ptoeg. ir. 2) boasts that the Gsraar Constaatios actually 
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led an army throngh the Agri Decumates from the Bhine to Guatz- 
burg on the Danube, capturing on his way a king of the ferocious 
Alemanni ; but, two years afterwards, an Alemannic army passed 
the Rhine into the country of the Triboci and Sequani, perhaps 
near Brisach, whence they invaded the country of the Lingones ; 
near Langres they came up with the Roman army, which they 
scattered so fearfully, that in their flight the soldiers outran Con- 
stantius, who on his arrival at the city found the gates barricaded, 
and was drawn up over the wall into the town with ropes. 
Whether the soldiers were ashamed of their cowardice, or whether 
despair prompted them to a last, effort, Constantius, Ave hours 
later, found means to lead them again into battle, and they fell 
upon the victory-elated Alemanni with such fury, that sixty- 
thousand of them were slain. (Eutrop. ix. 23 ; Eumen. vi. 6.) 
When we read of sixty -thousand men being slain by an army of 
runaways who had found shelter within the walls of a little town ; 
of Probus, under still more unfavourable circumstances, having de- 
stroyed four hundred thousand men, it is enough to destroy all 
confidence in the relations of the times. How could southern 
Germany, a country of Wald and wood, pour forth such numbers 
of people? In this relation the figures are necessarily repeated, 
but it must never be forgotten that no reliance can be placed upon 
them. 

A ten years' tranquillity would seem to have been the conse- 
quence of the defeat at Langres, during which time a better, under- 
standing was come to between the Alemanni and the Roman 
government, for in 306 an Alemannic king, Croch or Eroch, 
perhaps the ferocious prince kidnapped (Aur. Vict. Epit., xli; 
Eum. vi. 6.) in the Agri Decumates, attended Constantius into 
Britain with a body of his people, and, on the sudden death of the 
emperor, at York, on the 5th of July in the same year, was mainly 
instrumental in raising his son, Ibe great Constantine, to the 
purple. The thirty-one years of Constantine*s government are 
almost a blank in Alemannic history. Notwithstanding Nazarius, 
(Nazar. Paneyg. ix. 18 and 36) in the panegyric delivered a. d. 321, 
when the Csesars celebrated their Quinquennalia, couples Alemanni 
with Bructeri and Chamavi, Vangiones, Tubantes and Cherusci, 
all the dreadful names he had ever heard of, and celebrates the 
successes of Crispus, Constantino's son, against the Germans, an 
almost uninterrupted quiet appears to have prevailed in southern 
Germany, of which the supposition of presents and subsidies ( Amm. 

*Iai ^fJl ^' ^^ ^^®^^ *^® ^^^^ credible explanation. The re- 
f^JJ'ihl li^ «?^emment to Constantinople would naturally with- 
draw the attention of Constantine from the western to the eastern 
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parts of the empire, and the tranquillity of Gennany, however 
purchased, left him at liberty to deal with the Goths, and to mature 
Ms new plans of civil and ecclesiastical government. He died on 
the twenty-second of May, a.d. 837, at Nicomedia, leaving three 
sons behind him, of whom the eldest, Constantine, fixed his resi- 
dence at Treves, but fell in 340, in a battle with his brother Con- 
stans, who thenceforth reigned alone in the west, as Constantius in 
the east. In January, 351, occurred the sedition of a Frank, 
Magnentius, in which Constans also was slain, (Julian Orat. i. 34 ; 
ii. 56 ; Zosim. ii. 59 ; Eutrop. x. 9) and Magnentius, by the 
support of his countrymen, and of the Saxons, possessed him- 
self of Gaul, Italy, and Pannonia. Defeated at Mursa on the 
Drave by Constantius, Magnentius retired into Italy, and Con- 
stantius called the Alemanni into Gaul to assist in cutting off his 
retreat into that province, (Eutrop. x. 12 ; Zos. ii. 59 ; Hieron. 
in Chron. ad. Ann. xxxv.) an evidence in itself that the Alemanni 
had been long living in a friendly understanding with the Flavian 
family. Chuodomar, one of their princes, crossed the Ehine in 
consequence of the imperial invitation, and was followed by Gun- 
domar and Vadomar, two other German Adelings ; they did good 
service to their patron, and Magnentius and his brother Decentius 
fell into despair by their own hands, the former at Lvon, the latter 
at Sens ; but Constantius soon discovered that tne presence of 
such allies was more injurious to his interests than civil war, and 
as he probably found it difficult to get rid of them, he made no 
scrapie to drive them back by force into their own country. Gun- 
domar and Vadomar appear to have established themselves in the 
neighbourhood of Valence, whence they plundered the surrounding 
districts, but they retired on the approach of Constantius, who, in 
the spring of 354, assembled an army at Chalons sur Saone, and 
followed them towards the Rhine. On his arrival at Basel, he 
found the Alemanni standing on their defence on the opposite bank 
*of the river, and in vain attempted to throw over a bridge in the 
face of their javelins, which flew like hail around the soldiers. 
Constantius had given up the passage as an impossibility, when he 
was guided in the night over a shallow part of the river by a double 
traitor, and suddenly found himself at daybreak in presence of the 
Alemanni, who, pre-advertised, had moved upwards to receive him, 
in a most disadvantageous position. Those who are acquainted 
with the country about Basel will not wonder that, with t^e Ale- 
manni posted on the heights immediately before him, and the river 
in his rear, Constantius should offer terms (that is money) to Gun- 
domar and Vadomar, which were joyfully acceded to by them, 
though they insisted that the treaty should be ratified according 
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to the rites of the QermaiiB, a proof at once of the dflemma in 
which the emperor found himself, and of the little confidence the 
barbarians had in his promises. In some degree to conceal the 
sho<^ imperial pride had sustained, Constantius affected to leaTe 
the question of peace to the decision of the army, which he did in 
a long i^ech, and the army, who saw with their own eyes the 
position they were in, unanimously voted peace, convinced, says 
Arminius Marcellinus, (Amm. Marc. xiy. 10) that Caesar's fortune 
was only great in civil commotions, but that in foreign he had no 
luck. It is with the year 353 that the extant history of Marcellinus 
commences, and we feel ourselves, from that period, upon surer 
ground. Occurrences are related more connectedly, some with 
spirit; there is a manliness in his style which gives confidence, and 
an air of truth, of which the mention that Constantins, in his 
embarrassment, consented to ratify the peace after the barbariaa 
fashion (Amm. Marc. xiv. 10, 16) is no insignificant indication. 
Gibbon passes over in silence this imlucky adventure of Constantius 
with the Alemanni, curious as it is as an illustration of the relations 
of Rome and Germany. 

On the 6th November, 355, Julian was declared Caesar at Milan 
by Constantius, and repairing to Gaul, passed the season of in- 
activity at Yienne. (Amm. Marc, xv. 8.) The value of Constan- 
tius's victories *may be estimated from the fact that Julian, on his 
arrival in that city, found the whole of the east of Gaul in possession 
of the Germans. Chuodomar, who had been called over by Con- 
stantius in the tumult of Magnentius, had never been dislodged, 
but roamed about the country with his Alemanni at pleasure. Five 
and forty great cities, Juliaifi himself says, without enumerating 
smaU towns and castles, had been destroyed by the barbarians ; the 
whole course of the Rhine was in their huids; they were per- 
manently settled on its left bank to the distance of three hundred 
stadia ; thrice that extent of country lay waste and untilled in con- 
sequence of their marauding, which made cultivation impossible ; * 
and so great was the dread of the people of that part of Gaul at 
the Alemannic name, that cities where they had never shewn them- 
selves were often abandoned by their inhabitants in the mexe 
apprehension of their coming. (Julian, ad. Athen. cclxxviii.) To 
thu picture Marcellinus adds, that not a single fortress, except 
Remagen, and a solitary tower near Cologne, remained standii^ 
along the whole course of the river ; all were destroyed. (Amm. 
Marc., xvi. 3, 1.) The hatred of the Grermans to the dties has 
been before remarked. Inured to the freedom of the forest and the 
field, they regarded walled towns as holds of despotism. *' Throw 
down your walls," cried the Teuchteri in the war of Civilis to the 
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Citizens of Koln, ''for eyen wild beasts lose their Tirtae when 
cooped up in ca^es." (Tac. Hist., iv. 64.) Jxl addition to the 
hereditary dislike, the fortified towns were also the objects of their 
apprehension (Amm. Marc, xvi. 2, 12), they destroyed their for- 
tications therefore, if not the dwellings, wherever they could capture 
them ; and wherever they settled in Qaul they dwelt, according to 
their ancient wont, in the open country. 

The once flourishing provinces of Ehsetia and Helvetia were 
more ruined even than Gaul ; they had long lain waste and deso- 
late. So early as the year 162, in the second year of Marcus 
AoreUus, Suevic bands had broken into Bhaetia, and penetrated to 
the monntains' foot. It is little known how these disorders were 
Appeased, or what was the progress of the scourge — ^whether, while 
the fortresses continued Boman, Alemanni settled on the plains, as 
in the Decumatean land, or whether the ruin was effected by an 
incessant course of marauding. In 265 a Croch is said to have 
traversed Bhtetia and Helvetia with a vast army; in 304 the 
hordes which ravaged Gaul ravaged also Helvetia ; but no details 
have been preserved of the succession of miseries, in which a whole 
nation was rooted out. '' Strange," as Johannes Miiller remarks 
(G^esch. Schweiz., i. 74), '' that a whole people should perish, 
and no historian should mark their departing day with a single 
word I " Already, in the second century, Ptolomaeus had spoken 
of the Helvetian wastes ; and fifty years after the last-mentioned 
irmption of the Alemanni, Marcellinus, an eye-witness, describes 
Aventicam (Amm. Marc., xv. 11, 12 ; Gesch. der Schw., i. 75), 
the Helvetian capital, as a deserted city, whose half-mouldering 
edifices were evidences of a splendour which had long since 
•departed. 

To such a condition had Gaul, Bhsetia, and ^elvetiabeen brought 
At the time when Julian rcfbeived the charge of their administration. 
The winter of 355-6 was not yet over, when rumours reached 
Vienne, that Autun, an ancient city, whose walls, though of wide 
extent, were tottering with age, was beleaguered by the barbarians; 
and Julian, having pushed on his preparations, broke up on 24th 
•Jnne for its relief. Autun had been already saved by the despair 
of its citizens; and Julian marched by that city, Auxerre, and 
Trojes to Beims, where Marcellus and Ursicinus, with the bulk of 
the Boman army, were waiting for him, not without being com- 
pelled more than once to fight his way ; for the Alemanni, well 
JMqnainted with the country, were constantly on the watch in the 
ibrests, and at one place, taking advantage of a dark and rainy day, 
irere within little of cutting off two legions. At Beims the choice 
4if operationB was no small difficulty. The great cities of the 
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Upper Rhine, Mainz, Worms, Speyer, and Strasburg were m 
ashes; but Julian advanced by Dienze, in Lorrain, towards the 
river, and at Brunt (Brocomagus) obtained a first, though in- 
decisive, success, over a body of Alemanni. Thence he turned 
northwards for the recovery of Koln, which, the walls having beeik 
destroyed, he found no difficulty in entering, and of which the pos- 
session was confirmed to him by a treaty with the Franks, who held 
the surrounding country, and probably set little value on the city ;. 
and who, from some unknown cause, were at that time not averse to- 
a truce with the Eomans. 

Joyfully did Julian, in consequence of this unhoped success, 
having first restored as far as possible the fortress of Koln, bend 
his steps through the Treves territory to Sens, where he purposed 
to winter ; and to Sens did the Alemmanni follow him, but wer& 
compelled, after a thirty days* siege, by a want of necessaries, to- 
break up. (Amm. Marc, xvi. 2, 3, 4.) During the winter and 
the ensuing spring the inroads of the Alemannic tribes became 
daily more ruthless, and embraced a wider circle. A reinforcement 
of twenty-five thousand men, sent by Constantius to the assistance 
of Julian, had reached the country of the Rauraci, about Basel ; 
and Julian, who, after a stormy winter, (Amm. Marc, xvi. 11, 1) 
had quitted Sens, began his march towards the Rhine, with the in- 
tention of checking them by their united strength ; but a body of 
them, called Lasti, with unexampled audacity, penetrated between 
both armies to Lyons ; and, though they were beaten off from the 
city, destroyed or carried off whatever remained upon the open 
land. There was still a chance of intercepting them on their re- 
turn', but that was defeated by the treachery of Barbatio. When 
the army had descended from the Vogesen, its progress was de- 
layed by the Alemannic inhabitants of Alsace, who, alarmed by the 
approach of the Romans, endeavoured to block up the way through 
the forests by huge trunks of trees ; and, when this had failed, fled 
to the islands, which are thickly scattered in the bed of the river, 
howling many an insult against Julian and the Romans. To dis- 
lodge them, Julian sent up to Barbatio for seven superfluous ships, 
in order to construct a bridge; but these being burnt by the 
courtier, who had been taught jealousy of the Caesar in the Im- 
perial court, to evade compliance, he despatched a chosen band of 
auxiliaries across the water, which happened to be low, from the 
extreme dryness of the summer, who, partly wading, partly swim- 
ming, succeeded in reaching the nearest of the islands, slaughtered 
all thereon, without distinction of age or sex, mastered the little 
Kahns drawn upon its banks, and caused such terror among the 
Germans who bad taken refuge upon the other islands, that they 
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decamped across the river to the Oerman side, carrying with them 
their barbarian wealth, snch as com and other provision. (Amm. 
Marc, xvi. 11.) There is nothing in the historian to indicate the 
precise locality of these operations ; but as Julian must have de- 
scended from Zaberm {Tres Tahemm — Saveme)^ and as Strasburg 
was in the hands of the Alemannic army, he must, in order to co- 
operate with Barbatio, who lay near Basel, have taken the route by 
Schlettstadt; and the islands, of which the river below Basel is fcdl, 
were most likely those in the vicinity of Breisach or Burkheim. 

From this point Julian returned to Tres-Tabemse, in order to 
block up from the Alemanni the great road over the Vogesen into 
the interior of Gaul. Barbatio, in the mean time, was endeavour- 
ing, below Basel, to throw over the river a bridge of boats, with the 
view of preventing the passage of new hordes of Alemanni, by at- 
tacking them upon their own ground (for the Agri Decumates were 
now Alemannic ground), but his work was ruined by the cunning 
barbarians, who drove huge beams and trunks of trees down the 
current, by which the boats were destroyed or driven from their 
moorings. In the midst of the confusion, the Alemanni on the 
Gallic side suddenly fell upon him, dispersed his force with great 
slaughter, pursued the fugitives to the boundaries of the Rauraci, 
capturing baggage, horses, and camp servants, whence Barbatio 
returned to Constantius. The mishap opened the Rhine to the 
Alemanni, who poured over to join Chuodomar in such numbers 
that, in their small craft., they were three days and three nights in 
ferrying over. Among them were the people of Gundomar and 
Yadomar, who had so recently made peace with Constantius, though 
Gundomar himself was no more, and Yadomar remained behind. 
Chuodomar, who had so long continued in Gaul, was now en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of the city of Strasburg; he had 
with him six kings, as the Germans call them — a word synonomous 
with blood, and ill translated by " Reges " — (ten Adelings or chiefs 
of noble blood), whose united force amounted to 35,000 men. The 
kings are called, by Marcellinus, Yestralpus, Urius, Ursicinus, 
Suomarius, Hortarius, and Serapio. (Amm. Yarc, xvi. 12, 25.) 
From Strasburg Chuodomar sent ambassadors to Julian, to ad- 
monish him to leave the Alemanni in peaceful possession of the 
land which they h^d won by their valour. Julian smiled at the 
mandate, detained the messengers in custody, and descended from 
Saveme with 13,000 men, to give battle to the confederates. The 
combat is described as being so desperate and bloody, that 6,000 
Alemanni were left upon the field, and as many more perished in 
the Rhine, in the vain attempt to get over; yet only 243 men 
are said to have fallen on the side of the Romans. Chuodomar^ 
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ooDflpicaoos from his red-plumed kelmet, his steed, his spear o[ 
formidable weighti was still more conspicuous for hiis courage and 
e3»rtioiis; the Afemanni were aot taken at disadrani^e, but 
fought manfully; the diqiarity in the slaughter is, therefore, 
inescplicable. Ohuodomar hiiniaelf^ when aU was lost, endea- 
Yound to regain his camp, but was compelled to surrender to 
a body of Roman horse; and it is a singular trait of Genaan 
habits that his Geleit of two hundred Wehrmen, on his sub- 
mission, gave themselves up with him, as if it were their duty to 
follow their leader even into captivity. (Tac. Germ., zzv.) ^ey 
were the only prisoners made. Julian spared Ghuodomar^s life, 
and boasts of the consideration with which he treated him ; but he 
sent him to Constantius, in Italy, and he died soon afterwards of 
heimwdi, in the Castra Peregrina, on Mount Coelius. (Amm. 
Marc, xvi. 12.) 

Zosimus compares the victory of Strasburg to that of Alexander 
over Darius ; the tenth of the Panegyrid veteres boasts that all 
Ciermany was cut off by that single blow ; but MarceUinus, witii 
the cool straightforwardness of a soldier, admits that the Alemanni 
were only made audacious and fierce, even to insanity, by their 
defeat. (Zosim. Hist, nov. ; Panegy. x. c 4; Amm. Marc,, 
xviL 8, 1.) After the battle, Julian, instead of occupying Stras* 
buig, and clearing the valley of the Bhine, retired again to 
Saveme, whence he retreated to Metz, in order to secure, within 
that fortress, the booty and the prisoners. Late in the autumn, he 
quitted Mets for Mainz, where he threw a new bridge over the river 
(for the ancient bridge of Drusus had long been broken up), and 
in order to divert the attention of the Alemanni from his passage, 
he put 800 men in light craft, with orders to cruise up th^ Main, 
and to land, wherever they could do it with speed and safety, and 
fire the Dorfs and numerous houses upon its right bank. The 
smoke of the burnings led the Alemanni to conclude the bridge 
was a ruse, and having, in the belief that the enemy were in force 
in that direction, crossed hastily over the river, Julian availed him* 
self of their departure to break over to the left, and advanced alcmg 
llie Main, to the distance of ten miles, when he was stopped by 
nn impenetimble forest, within whose gloom, he knew, or appre- 
lidded, the enemy lay in wait. The snow, too, b^an to whiten 
||i0 niooatain U^m, and warned him to return. The whole plain 
^a« studded with villages, rich in cattle and com, and houses, built 
YfM\ almost Roman skill (Amm. Marc., xviL 1 — ^7) ; he contented 
|^(i»N^f» Ihenibre, with burning these, and carrying off the spoil 
m^^ ilK» c^tives, and with restoring and garrisoning the anci^it 
iVu^i'i^^* oaUod ^* Munimentum Trijanum," which had fonnerly 
\\^^\\ A^uuWd by Tngan, apparently at no great distance from the 
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'emboucliiire of the Main, in which he encountered no opposition. 
While he was occupied by this work, ambassadors, from three of 
the Chunings, who bad been at Strasburg, came to his camp, to sue 
for peace, which he refused to consent to, granting them, however, 
a ten months' truce ; in the course of which he hoped to complete 
the works he was engaged in. The truce being agreed upon, the 
kings themselves appeared before him, not without fear, and ratified 
it with an oath, according to the rites of their country : engaging 
to abstain from hostilities upon the garrison (Amm. Marc. xvii. 1), 
to supply it at their own cost with provisions, even to carry sup- 
plies upon their shoulders, rather than suffer it to want. Marcel* 
linus (Amm. Marc., xvii. 1 — 14), sober as he is, permits himself to 
compare this war of Julian's with the Punic war ; but this is £ar 
from sufficient for Zosimus, who makes Julian win a great battle 
over confederated Germany, pursuing the fugitives to the Hercynian 
forest; nor did he grant them peace, until every Roman captive, 
according to Notariid reckoning, had been restored. It is curious 
to compare these wordy victories with the actual feats of Drusus 
and Germanicus. To the former the Elbe, to*the latter the Weser, 
was the boundary of conquest. Julian rests his fame upon pene- 
trating ten miles in the situation of the Odenwald, and repairing a 
fortress, which had fallen into decay. 

Julian passed the season of inactivity at Paris, which city, how* 
ever, he did not reach until the end of January, a.d. 358, having 
been detained fifty-four days, by the siege of a castle, on the Maas, 
into which a party of 600 marauding Franks (Amm. Marc. xvii. 2 ; 
had thrown themselves, whom, on their surrender, he sent on ac- 
count of their gigantic bodies altogether as a present to the Em- 
peror Constantius. In expectation of supplies from Aquitain, or, 
perhaps, waiting for the expiration of the time, Julian did not think 
of renewing the war with the Alemanni before the month of July ; 
but, considering that the soldiers must be fed as well in idleness as 
in activity, he filled up the spare time of the early summer by a 
foray against the Salii and Chamavi, who, by this time, had settled 
permanently in Toxandria (Amm. Mjarc, xvii. 8), in the neighbour- 
hood of the Scheldt and the Maas. From the Maas Julian returned 
to the Rhine, where he again threw over a ship-bridge at Mainz, and 
passed into the Gau of King Suomar, who, in the hope of preserving 
his land, bent his pride to sue for peace, which was granted, upon 
the condition of the restoration of all Roman captives, and the 
regular supply of a stipulated amount of provision. From Suomar^s 
Gau, which lay opposite to Mainz on both banks of the Main, 
Julian intended to pass into that of Hortar, which extended from 
Suomar's southern boundary to the vicinity of the Neckar, but 
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Hortar had barricaded the ways by piles of felled trees, and it 
was not until Cfaarietto (Amm. Marc, xvii. 10), a Frank, expe- 
rienced in forest warfare, had found a way into his rear, that the 
smoke of burning villages admonished him of the necessity of sub- 
mission. Hortar obtained peace on the same terms as Suomar, 
with the additional imposition of supplying a certain quantity of 
timber and building materials for the restoration of the Eoman 
cities on the Rhine, which had so long lain in ruins. This design, 
the establishment of magazines, and the restoring the navigation 
of the river after its long interruption, was Julian's employment in 
the winter 358-9 ; but, with the determination of bringing the 
whole Alemannic nation to submission, he despatched Harioband 
(Amm. Marc, xviii. 2, 2), a barbarian, who spoke the German 
language, under the pretext of an embassy to Hortar, to fish out 
information as to the Alemannic Gaus beyond him. In his absence, 
the rebuilding of the fortresses was diligently pushed on, and 
seven towns, Castra Herculis, Quadriburgium, Tricesimae, No- 
yesium, Autunnacum, Bonna, Bingio (of the three first no remains 
are known, the four latter still exist, as Neus, Andemach, Bonn, 
and Bingen), are enumerated as rising from their ashes. (Amm. 
Marc, xviii. 2 ; Liban. in Orat. Pur., xl.) Of the fifty castles of 
Drusus on the left bank of the Rhine, of the forts of Tiberius and 
Germanicus on the right, these are all which even the vigour of 
Julian could restore. Even the permanent bridges had long been 
broken up, and, with respect to the Agri Decumates, they now 
constituted the Gaus of Suomar, Hortar, Vadomar, and the other 
Adelings who appear in the history of this period. 

Harioband, having accomplished the object of his mission, re- 
turned to Julian, and the Roman army, in the summer of 359, was 
again drawn together at Mainz. The lieutenants of Julian pro- 
posed to pass over the bridge at once into the Alemannic territory, 
but this was resisted by the Caesar, on the ground of his unwilling- 
ness to damage the land of an ally. There must have been, how- 
ever, other and secret reasons, for the Alemanni, caring little for 
Suomar's treaty, were assembled in great force, at the bridge foot, 
to oppose the passage of the Romans, and Julian moved up along 
the course of the Rhine, in the direction .of Oppenheim and 
Worms, in the hope of ridding himself of the presence of the 
enemy, and of finding the opportunity of laying down a new bridge^ 
But the Alemanni dodged him though the Gau of Suomar in 
Darmstadt to that of Hortar in the Pfalz ; wherever he encamped 
Uioy lay opposite; no sooner did he halt than the Alemanni 
ftppoared on the farther shore. Having come to the spot fixed 
upon in his own mind, JuHan made preparations for an encamp- 
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ment, but while the Alemanni were deceived by his fires, he 
sent over in the night, in forty little boats, three hundred of his 
boldest soldiers, who gained safely in the darkness the opposite 
bank of the river. It chanced that Hortar, who, though he had 
made peace with the Eomans, still lived on friendly terms with his 
neighbours, had been regaling a party of Chunings and Adelings, 
who, according to German wont, had prolonged their carousal 
until late in the night, and were taking horse to return to the Ale- 
mannic camp about the time the Eoman detachment landed. The 
.guests were fallen upon by the soldiers, and though they escaped 
by virtue of the fleetness of their horses, their attendants were 
slaughtered, (Amm. Marc, xviii. 22) and the cry " the Romans are 
landed " was so circulated in the barbarian camp, that the host 
"broke up in a panic, eveiy man hastening home to look after the 
•concerns of his own Gau. The rencontre of the Romans with 
Hortar's friends is represented as accidental, but when it is con- 
sidered in connection with other circumstances it is scarcely 
possible to avoid the suspicion of treachery. The embassy to 
Hortar, the refusal of Julian to pass the bridge, so incomprehen- 
sible to his generals (they were not privy to the secret under- 
standing with Hortar) out of unusual tenderness to an ally, the 
fact of a certain place being fixed upon beforehand for the passage 
-of the army, (Amm. Marc, xviii. 2 9; ib. xviii. 2, 11) the presence 
of Hortar at that particular locality, the festival, the sending over 
so small a number of soldiers at the precise time, and to the exact 
^lace, bear treachery on their face, nor can the dispersion of the 
Alemannic army be ascribed to aught but their belief in treason. 
It is remarkable too that a * Hortar,' an Alemannic primate, 
appears in 371 in the Roman service, and suffered death for sup- 
posed treason to Valentinian. It can hardly admit of doubt that this 
Hortar was Julian's ancient ally, who perhaps, with not unnatural 
rremorse, thought to atone to his countrymen by betraying the pro- 
jects of Valentinian. (Amm. Marc, xxix. 4, 7.) 

All impediments being now removed, Julian passed over into the 
Gau of Hortar, prohibiting all plundering in the lands of his new 
friend, and proceeded onwards into more distant Alemannic Gaus, 
where such forbearance was thought unnecessary, until he came to 
a place called Capellatium or Palas, where stood the boundary 
stones which marked the limits of the Alemanni and Burgundians. 
Here he pitched his camp, and here two Chiinings of the Alemanni, 
Macrian.and Harioband, or more properly Herbod, waited upon 
him to supplicate for peace. After some delay peace was conceded 
to them, but not so to Yadomar, who came soon afterwards, armed 
with letters from Constantius, to solicit the same favour for him- 
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gelf, Urins, .UrsiciniUy and Yestralp, and with snch a recommenda- 
tion calculated little npon the possibilitj of a rejection. His petition 
was refosed. To the objection that his people, as well as those of 
Gnndomar, had been at Strasbnig, he alleged that it was without 
his consent ; bnt Jnlian was inexorable, and the lands of Yadomar 
and his associates were given np to plunder without mercy, their 
harvests and dwellings burnt, and the people slain or carried off. 
After enough had been done in the way of punishment, Julian 
suffered himself to be moved by their repeated, and still more- 
earnest supplications ; conditions were prescribed, the chief of which 
was the restoration of the numerous Boman captives ( Amm. Marc, 
xviii. 2, 14, 9) who were languishing in slavery ; and, this being 
promised, the Alemannic war was ended. 

Two subjects in the preceding narrative require remark : 1. The 
situation of the Palas, or GapeUatium, where Julian established hi& 
camp in the summer and autumn of 359. 2. The letters (Scripta) 
of the Emperor Gonstantius said to have been brought by Yadomar 
to Julian. 

1. Cluverius assumes that the Gau of Macrian, who, with his 
brother Adding Herbod, were the first who visited Palas, was 
in Nassau ; and from this assumption, and from the circumstance 
of the strife of the Burgundians and Alemanni about salt-springs, 
spoken of later by Marcellinus, places Palas at Salz in the Yogels- 
burg, near the source of the Franconian Saal. But there were 
many salt-springs besides those of the Saal, and the Macrian 
(Cluv. Germ. Ant., iii. 12, 149) here mentioned could not be the 
Adeling of the Nassau Gau ; for he is said to have been astonished 
at the splendour of the Boman eagles and ensigns, of the armour 
and the soldiers, then seen for the first time (Amm. Marc, xviiL 
2, 17 ; Mannert., iii. 295), a thing which could not have happened 
had he dwelt near the waters of Wiesbaden. Johannes Miiller also 
places it at Ziegenhain, in the Cattian-wald, in Hesse (Scheiz., 
i. 79) ; but these writers seem to have lost sight of the fact 
that Julian did not cross the Bfaine at Mainz into Nassau, but 
proceeded up the river, in order to lay his bridge, and effected his 
landing in the Gau of Hortar, which, beyond question, lay between 
the Main and the Neckar. Greuzer (Alt-romische Cultur., xxvi. 
27), with greater probability, places Palas near Juxthausen, on the- 
Juxt in the Hohenloheshen, where there are still salt works and 
considerable remains of Boman fortifications, an opinion corrobo- 
rated by Mannert. (iii. 293.) If Julian crossed the river at Man- 
heim, or between Manheim and Speyer, as Greuzer assumes, h& 
would naturally, after traversing the plain, advance along the old 
Boman road by Epfenbach to Wimpfen, on the Neokar, and thence 
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to tli6 Teafelsmati^r, beyond wbich most be placed tbe bonndarj 
line of tbe Alemanni and Bnrgundians. In one point I dissent 
from Crenzer : the place of Julian's passage. It is clear be oonld 
not pass the Bbine above, but below Manbeim, for be landed in the 
Oau of Hortar (Amm. Marc.^ xyiii. 2, 14) ; but there would be no 
dijBBculty in summer in fording the Neckar, either at Heidelburg or 
Neckar G^miinde, and thus coming into the road by Epfenbach. 
And what could Julian do with the Alemanni in the Gattian-wald ? 
His professed object was to humble the whole Alemannic confede- 
racy, and his camp would be pitched, not on the verge, but in the 
centre of their country; and we see, in fact, that not only the 
Adelings of the vicinity attended him, but even those from the 
confines of Helvetia, a thing highly improbable had it been situated 
in Hesse. With respect to the singular words, Palas and Capel- 
latium, both of which Cluverius takes to be the corruptions of the 
Latin Palatmmj connecting them thus with the Palatinate, it must 
be considered that they are Qerman appellations ; and it would be 
as absurd to put Latin terms into the mouths of the Alemanni, as 
to look for the Palatinate in the fourth century in the vicinity of 
the Franconian Baal. Palas seems to be no other than the German^ 
Pfahl, English Pale, and may denote both a boundary (as in the 
English Pale in Ireland), and the old Roman fortification calledi 
Pfahlgraben, or vulgarly Palgraben, of which the most perfect 
remains may be seen about Juxthausen. I cannot account for 
Capellatium, except, as Ammianus intimates, both words have the 
same meaning, it cannot be a ' Roman corruption of G«pfahlung 
(the prefex Oe denoting continuity)— the Paling. Gepfahlung, 
pronounced in the Schwabish fashion, would certainly be trans- 
formed by a Latin into Capellatium. 

2. It seems, at first sight, not a little singular, that a petty 
Alemannic Adeling, out of the Schwarz-wald, should bring letters 
from the Emperor Gonstantius to Julian, commanding him to deal 
favourably with him, on the ground that he had formerly, in the 
Rauraci, been admitted by the Emperor into the GUentela of the 
Roman people. (Amm. Marc, xviii. 2, 14.) But it is probable, 
notwithstanding the expression of the historian, that these were 
not new letters, but rather the old treaty of peace, by virtue of 
which Gonstantius had been delivered, in 354, out of the power of 
Yadomar and his brother, when he so rashly crossed the Rhine in 
the Rauraci — ^the treaty which, though written, had been ratified 
according to the rites of the barbarians. This is shewn by the fact 
that Yadomar was told the Scripta were null, inasmuch as Gk>do- 
mar's people, and many of his own, had since been with Ghuodomar 
at Strasburg. Yadomar, by refraining from that expedition, thought 
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he had scrapnlously observed the treaty, and appeared with the. full 
•consciousness of integrity in the Roman camp, not only on his own 
behalf, but as an intercessor for his brother Chiinings, Ur, Urscin, 
and Vestralp, replying naturally to the accusations of Julian, that 
if any of his people were at Strasburg, they were there without his 
authority and consent. Marcellinus, indeed, celebrates the fidelity 
with which the- Alemannic Chiinings fulfilled the terms of the 
treaties into which they entered with Julian, and the same character 
for good faith is attributed to the Alemanni by Salvian, a priest of 
the fifth century, though he confirms the statements of the classical 
writers as to their intemperance, which, after all, was a reproach 
almost equally applicable to the Christians (Salvian. de Gubem. 
Dei, iv. 141); for the zealous Presbyter asks: — ^^ Numquid tam 
reprehenstbilis ebrtetas Alemanni quam Christiani ? " 

The unfriendly intercourse of Julian and Vadomar was not 
finished by the peace of Palas ; intrigues against Julian were set 
on foot amongst the Alemanni, by Constantius, in the following 
year, of which Vadomar became the victim. The bitter feeling of 
Constantius towards Julian, which should have now slept, was kept 
awake by the grateful malice of the courtiers, who jeered at the 
CaBsar as a hairy savage and an ape in purple, though, in calling 
him " loquacem, et litterionem Grmcum^'^ they hit his failing, for it 
cannot be denied that he was infected by the Sophists with the vice 
of the time ; and, much as he did, he was still more a talker than 
a doer. When Julian, from his victories, could no longer be held 
up as an object of contempt, he was held up as an object of fear ; 
and, in ot*der to weaken the dangerous colleague, Constantius 
^ventured, under the pretence of a Persian war, to recal out of the 
Gallic provinces four entire legions, and 300 picked men out of the 
remaining ones. The mandate was the cause of a mutiny, by 
which Julian, with real or affected reluctance, was raised by the 
soldiers to the dignity of Augustus ; and it became necessary to 
•contend in arms with Constantius for the empire. But, ere it came 
to open war, Julian endeavoured to effect a peaceful settlement, and 
during its progress led the troops, a.d. 360, to the lower Rhine 
(Amm. Marc. xx. 10), which he crossed at Xanthen, in order to 
fall upon the Attuarii, a Frank people, dwelling about the Lippe ; 
which, secure in the Sauerland, laughed at the Roman power. 
Having brought them to submission, and inspected the Rhenish 
fortresses, from Xanthen to Angst, he returned to Vienne, to 
celebrate his Quinquennalia (Amm. Marc. xxi. 1, 7 — 12), where he 
busied himself in the attempt to divine the fate of Constantius by 
auguries, auspices, and dreams. Absorbed by these scientific 
pursuits, he was surprised by the intelligence that Alemanni, 
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out of the Gau of yandoina,r, had crossed the Rhine, and 
had slain, near the town of Sanctio, (Seckingen, according to 
Cluverius; Besan9on, according to Valesius; the latter most 
prohable), a certain Count Libino, who had been sent against them. 
Though Yadomar himself was not implicated in this affray, the 
movement of the barbarians was ascribed, by Julian and his par- 
tizans, to the machinations of the agents of Constantius. Libanius, 
the orator, asserts that Constantius was playing his old game of 
inciting the Alemanni to fall upon the western provinces; and 
Julian himself asserts that letters were sent by the Emperor to the 
barbarian princes, exciting them against him. (Liban. in Orat. 
Parent., 52 ; Julian ad Athen., 286.) It seems, from Marcellinus, 
that a notary was actually intercepted, and letters from Yadomar 
to Constantius found on him; in which, however, the greatest 
offence was a complaint, amidst many professions of respect, that 
the Caesar maintained no discipline among his soldiers. It was 
evident, notwithstanding, that a correspondence was going on be- 
tween the Court and the Alemanni (for the latter had no notaries), 
and Julian determined to get Yadomar into his power by any 
means, considering him the most dangerous of the Alemannic 
Chiinings. One Philagrius, a Notarius, afterwards Count of the 
East, was directed to inveigle Yadomar into the Roman boundary 
by an invitation to a feast, which Yadomar, suspecting nothing in 
a time of peace, accepted. He came, was arrested after the festival 
was over, and ultimately carried into Spain (Amm. Marc, xxi. 8), 
where he was detained until the reign of Yalentinian and Yalens ; 
he does not appear to have returned again into his own country, 
but years afterwards his name appears with glory as a Roman 
captain in the distant provinces of the East. Julian followed up 
his treachery, by crossing the Rhine, and falling upon the Ale- 
manni, who thought of nothing less than of such an assault ; many 
were slain, many were taken, who would gladly have given up th* 
booty they had taken as a satisfaction, and peace was granted ta 
the remainder. 

If an Alemannic version of this transaction were possible 1 As 
it is, it is only from admissions in the Roman statement that we 
can approach the truth ; and there are some which contribute little 
to Julianas reputation. The kidnapping of Yadomar can only be 
excused by the certain knowledge that he was a secret agitator, 
and what are the proofs of his criminality ? There was nothing in 
his letter to Constantius to warrant such a presumption; it was 
merely a complaint of the license of the Roman troops : '^ CcBsar 
tuus, it says, disciplinam non habet" written apparently in the hope 
of redress. He came to Philagrius ut nihil in profunda metUi 
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WM. (Aon. Marc. xxi. 4, 8) and duplicity has never been a featnre- 
^ftke Suabian character. It is said that his people had been 
present at the death of Libino, and that they had robbed the 
Soman provinces. The charge is easily manufactured, but if it 
were so, it was no crime of Vadomar's, for the German Wehrmen 
were not responsible to their Adelings for their forays ; but the 
fact itself is doubtful, and the expression, nihil metuentes hujusmodi, 
(Amm. Marc. xxi. 4, 8) does not look like a consciousness of 
guilt. The truth admitted by Marcellinus, is, that Julian looked 
upon Vadomar as the adherent of his adversary, and feared him as 
a man capable, in his absence, of raising a storm in the provinces ; 
(Amm. Marc, xxi. 4, 1; ib. xxi. 4, 6; xxi. 8, 5; xxvi. 8,2; 
xxix. 1, 2) consulting his apprehensions rather than his sense of 
justice, he resolved to trepan him into his power and to break 
down the power of the Alemanni before his departure to the East, 
which was now on the point of taking place ; but with such a re- 
membrance of Koman friendship, the peace that was made was not 
likely to be of any long duration. Julian, indeed, was a second- 
hand hero and philosopher; his highest aim was imitation, hi& 
virtue only to talk about ; it is not surprising, therefore, that ho 
was not proof against the temptation of expediency — ^that he had 
not the courage to be just. As he quitted Germany in the follow- 
ing summer, his only future connection with Alemannic history was 
his march through the Martinian-Wald. He had declared war 
against Constantius at Augst, in a.d. 361, and directing his army 
by Rhaetia towards Pannonia, (Amm. xxi. 5, 8, 9) he himself 
passed with a ghosen escort, through the southern part of the Ale- 
mannic territory, probably by Seckingen, Dengen, Tutlingen and 
Eain to Kegensburg, where the Danube becomes navigable. 

Three years more passed away, and Constantius, Julian, and his 
successor, Jovian, were in their graves. A Pannonian, Valentinian,. 
was raised, 26 Feb. a.d. 864, to the imperial throne, who pro- 
ceeding, after having divided the Empire with his brother Valens, 
to Milan in order to undertake the consulship for the year 365 was 
hastily called into Gaul by an irruption of the Alemanni, who in- 
censed by the discontinuance of their customary subsidy by the 
pride or parsimony of Valentinian, and the contempt with which 
the ambassadors sent to receive it had been treated by the Ma- 
gister Ofi&ciorum, held themselves absolved from the obligation 
of a longer peace. This admission betrays the means by which 
peace had been secured. The barbarians were paid to be quiet, 
and continued quiet so long as they received the money ; but when 
^*^S?* ^^ withheld, they reverted to their old activity. It is 
probable that they retired on the approach of Valentinian, but the 
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following mnter (a. d. 865-6) was one of remarkable seyeritj ; the 
Bhine was frozen, and a numerous horde of them, in the early part 
of January 366, crossed the ice, apparently between Strasburg and 
Basel, and wandered for a whole year about Gaul with their usual, 
license. Toul fell into their hands ; Charietto, the Count of both 
Germanics, was defeated and slain, but his successor Jovinus, 
the Master of the horse, routed a body of the Alemanni in the 
spring of 367, at Scarponna, a village near Pont a Mousson) on 
the Moselle ; another host he surprised on the banks of a river, 
probably the same Moselle (or perhaps the Maas) some carousing, 
some bathing, others dressing their hair after the Suevic fashion ; 
(Amm. Marc, xxvii. 2, 2) fcs approach being concealed by the 
density of the forest, he fell upon them before they could take to 
their weapons, and utterly routed them ; but the third body awaited 
the approach of the Eomans near Chalons sur Mame, and fought 
for a winter's day with such obstinacy, that they did not give way 
xmtil 6,000 of them were slain, and 4,000 of them, chiefly wounded, 
among whom was the king, were made prisoners. The king was 
hanged 'upon a gallows by the Ascarii, though certainly to the 
displeasure of Jovinus, who regarded, however, not the murder, 
but the breach of discipline. This battle, in which the loss of the 
^mans amounted to twelve himdred slain and two hundred 
wounded, must have taken place late in the year, inasmuch as the 
historian speaks of the sufferings of the wounded from the severity 
of the cold. (Amm. Marc, xxvii. 1, 1 and 2.) The operations of 
Jovinus, which seem consecutive, must have taken up the whole of 
the summer. Jovinus did not pursue, but returned to Paris, 
leaving the eastern part of Gaul in the possession of the defeated 
enemy. 

The ravages of the Alemanni were now prosecuted with such 
audacity, that Yalentinian found it necessary to march in person 
against them, but while he was organising a suitable force, he was 
enraged by the intelligence that Mainz itself, in which there was 
for the moment little or no garrison, had been surprised by one 
fiando, an Alemannic Adeling, as the people were celebrating a 
festival in the church, and much plunder and many captives, of 
both sexes, carried off. The soul of the Alemannic confederacy 
was the Chiining Vithicab,the son of the Vadomar, whom Julian had 
entrapped, a man of sickly and feeble body, but of a mind bo 
daring as to be a terror to the Bomans. This man, embittcs^ 
probably by the treachery practised upon his father, was at lie 
bottom of the plans of the Alemanni for harra««ing the GalJirj 
territory, and Valentinian saw no way of ridding hixoBelf of la^ 
animosity but that of bribing one of his servants to moxda hj^- 
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The scheme succeeded ; Yithicab was assassinated, and the mur- 
derer escaped to the Boman court. No particular exploits of 
Yithicab are on record ; in history the fact of his assassination by 
a Boman emperor is his highest glory ; his removal seems to have 
been thought necessary in order to render safe the operations 
of Valentinian. (Amm. Marc, xxvii. 10, 1 — 3.) 

As soon as the news of Yithicab's death was brought by the as- 
sassin to Yalentinian, and all apprehension of a diversion in the sotith 
removed, Sebastian, who lay with the Blyrian and Italian troops on 
the Bauracan border, received orders to march northwards and join 
the emperor, who appears, as must be inferred from subsequent 
circumstances, to have concentrated his troops a little above Mainz. 
The army being united, Yalentinian crossed the Bhine about the 
beginning of August, in three divisions, and advanced, having with 
him his son Gratian, in the direction of the Odenwald. The Alemanni, 
sensible of the hopelessness of resistance, retired into the forest, 
their crops and houses were given to the flames, only the ripe com 
was carefully collected and carried off for the support of the army. 
After some days' occupation of this nature, the divisions united in 
the neighbourhood of Solicinium, near which place, on a mountain 
almost inaccessible except on the northern side, a body of the 
Alemanni were found posted. Notwithstanding the apparent diffi- 
culty of the position, Yalentinian detennined to dislodge them. 
Directing Sebastian to make a circuit in order to reach the acces- 
sible side of the mountain, and leaving Gratian, who, only ten 
years old, was yet too young for military labours, with the Jovian 
legions to guard the camp, he undertook the main assault him- 
self; but riding with a slender escort to make a personal recon- 
naissance, he was nearly surprised in the forest by an ambush of 
Alemanni ; and though he escaped by urging his horse through a 
marsh, his helmet-bearer and his helm adorned with gold and 
jewels were never seen again. Yalentinian's attack was success- 
ful ; the Alemanni, taken on the other side by Sebastian, fled after 
an obstinate resistance, and sought safety in the forest. (Amm. 
Marc, xxvii. 10, 5, 16.) The loss of the Bomans was probably not 
trifling, for Yalentinian did not follow up his victory, but returned 
to Treves to celebrate his own and his son's glory by splendid 
games, of which Ausonius, who was the tutor of the young Gratian 
was a spectator and the poet. * 

There is nothing in the historian to indicate the theatre of these 
operations beyond the fact of the passage of the Bhine and the 
n£r\:i **^' *"^ loUchdum ; and, as the site of this place i 

nas ansen among cntics, some placing it between the Main and the 
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Neckar, others in Suabia ; Rhenaims, Qayerius, and Laden, taking 
Solicininm for Suk, a town on the left bank of the upper Neckar, 
at no great distance from its source on the eastern verge of the 
Schwarz-wald, place the campaign in Wiirtemberg ; Qibbon also, 
who, conscious of insufficient knowledge, usually conceals his 
ignorance of Gkrman subjects in generalities, loosely remarks that 
the mountain was in Wiirtemberg; mistaking, moreover, Soli- 
cinium for a mountain, whereas the mountain and the Alemanni 
were seen afar from the place called Solicininm. The poet Auso- 
nius, who was present in the camp, contributes the additional 
particulars that the Alemanni were driven beyond the Heckar and 
Lupodunum : 

" Nee pnemia in undis 
Sola, sed AugustsB Temens quod miBnibus urbis 
Spectayit junctofi natique, patrisque triumphos 
Hostibus ezactis Nicrum super et Lupodunum^ 
£t fontem LatiJs ignotum annalibus Istri." 

(MOSELL, 420.) 

But the last line has exasperated the controversy, and Cluverius 
and others, taking it as a support of their view, maintain that 
Lupodunum is Lupfen, a castle in the Schwarzwald, about seven 
miles from the source of the Danube. On the contrary, Creuzer 
(Alt-romisch Cultur, xxxui. 34, 90), following Marquard Freher 
and Bucherius, places Solicininm at Sulzbach, near Weinheim, on 
the Bergstrasse, and asserts that Lupodunum is Ladenburg, a 
small, but very ancient walled town, on the right bank of the lower 
Neckar, between Heidelburg and Manheim. I have no hesitation 
in affirming the correctness of Creuzer's view. Marcellinus does 
not mention the point at which Yalentinian crossed the Rhine, or 
no dispute could have arisen ; but even this particular may be in- 
ferred from other sources. It appears, from the Theodosian Code, 
that Yalentinian held his court from January to June in 868, at 
Treves; and that, on the last day of July, he was at Worms 
(Gothoped. Chron. Cod. Theod. ad ann, 368) ; and if the 
passage took place at, or near to Worms, the scene of the cam- 
paign must have been betwixt the Rhine and the Odenwald, a 
district to which the description of the historian is strictly appli- 
cable. Not to insist upon the difficulty and danger of large 
^military operations in the wilds of the Schwarzwald, it is clear 
that, from the narrative, that the Roman army was in the midst of 
villages and harvests (Amm. Marc, xxvii. 10, 7), comforts of life 
..not to be found at all at that period, and thinly now, in that bleak 
and dreary district ; that the inhabitants fled from a plain to the 
mountains ; that it was a plain which the Romans raviahep h^^ 
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their progress was stopped by the monntain near Solicinium. AH 
this applies strictly to the Rheinthal and the wall of the Odenwald, 
but not to the locality of Sulz ; for in the Schwarzwald the highest 
ground is on the west, and it is a descent to Sulz. Moreoyer, 
Lupodunum conld not be placed close to the sources of the Danube, 
or what becomes of the fontem Latiis ignotum annalihus Istrt? 
That it was Ladenburg may be presumed from the circumstance 
that Ladenburg is rich in Roman antiquities, and, therefore, was a 
Roman town ; but still more certainly from the fact of its haying 
preseryed the form of its name in the annals and charters of the 
middle ages, in which it was written Labodunum, Lopoduna, 
Lobedunberg, Lobdenburg, Laudenburg. One quotation from the 
writings of the middle ages will place the identity of Labodunum 
and Ladenburg beyond doubt. In the " Francorum Annales 
anonymi" of Pithaeus is this passage: a.d. 827, 15 KaL Feb* 
Vesperi terrcemotus apud S. Nazarium, et in Wormacence, et in 
Spireuse, et Lohodunense factus est, Now, St. Nazarius is the 
Abbey of Lorsch, at no great distance from Ladenburg ; and the 
earthquake extended from Lorsch to the contiguous Ladenburg- 
gau, and into the Spirach-gau and Worms. 

In the succeeding summer, Valentinian is said to haye restored 
the fortresses on the Gallic bank of the Rhine, and to haye planted 
castles and towers at conyenient distances along the riyer from the 
Rhaetian border to the ocean. The expression is too magnificent 
to be taken in its literal sense ; but we find, in fact, an edict of 
Valentinian, dated in 369, from Alta Ripa, an ancient fort of 
Drusus, now a miserable hamlet, Altrip (Gothoped. ad ann. ccclxix), 
a little aboye Manheim ; and another from Breisach, which at that 
time was on the left bank of the Rhine ; Manheim also owes its 
foundation to Valentinian. Thinking it would conduce to the 
safety of the Roman fortresses in the yalley of the Neckar (Symm. 
Laud, in Valent., ii.), Ladenburg and Manheim, he resolyed to 
fortify Mount Piri, a lofty berg, now called the Heiligenberg, 
opposite to the present Heidelburg, forming the south-west angle 
of the Odenwald, and commanding the Rheinthal from Speyer to 
Worms. The task was entrusted to one Syagrius, a notary, after- 
wards consul, and a chosen detachment of soldiers. Mount Piri 
was an Alemannic fastness, and the Alemannic elders, whose sons 
were hostages with the Romans, represented that they held fort- 
resses to be dangerous to their freedom, and begged Syagrius to 
desist. No regard being had to these remonstrances, the Alemanni 
tell upon the Roman soldiers, slaughtered them to a man; Syagrius 

It?^o„ fc ^ ^^ *°€^ ^^^^^ i^^^' Marc, xxviii. 2, 9\ 
and thought himself fortunate in being punished only by dismissal 
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TTo the sayage mind of Yalentinian the whole Alemamiic nation 
was now become hateful, and he resolved to extirpate it entirely ; 
bat, weakened by the necessity of detaching a part of his force to 
the coast to repress an invasion of the Saxons, of which little is 
known beyond the fact that they were treacherously murdered after 
A treaty by Valentinian*s lieutenant, he resolved to call in the aid 
of the Burgundians who were settled on the Alemannio border. 
(Amm. Marc., xxviii. 2, 1 — 9; and v. 1 — 8.) 

The Burgundians are first spoken of by PHnius, who enumerates 
them among the Vindili ; they were, consequently, of the Gothic 
family. It is not improbable that Strabo meant the same people 
by the term Movy^Xoivac* Ptolomaeus, the confounder of German 
^eogri^hy, speaks of a Sarmatian tribe, <l>povyovBliov€c, whom he 
places beyond the Vistula, and on the western side of the same 
river, of Bovyovvrai, Bovrouvrat, all of which uncouth terms may 
relate to the Burgundians. Marcellinus calls them Burgundi, 
and Burgundri, Zosimus "Bdupyov^oi : by Agathius, who makes 
them a Hunnish nation, they are named BovpSvyow^ii and 
Procopius confers on them the appellation of Bovpyow^itovkg : such 
is the uncertainty and the obscurity of classical etymology. Various 
•explanations of the word Burgundian, too puerile to repeat, have 
been oflfered by various writers, from Orosiug (vii. 32) downwards ; 
there is, however, a glimpse of light in Paul Wamefrid, who calls 
their country the " Wurgondaib" and this, if the " Wurgunder" be 
the true name of the people, guides us to the root " Wurgenj'* 
which would give the sense of killers, slaughterers — a sense not far 
removed from that of Gothi, Ghatti, and Hermiones. Whatever 
t)e the derivation of their name, the Haib, or possession, of this 
3)eople lay, in the earliest times of their history, in the southern 
part of west Prussia, in what is called the New-mark, between the 
Oder and the Vistula, in the midst of Gothi, Semnones, Garini, 
Lygii, and Burii. They appear to have migrated from this district, 
in consequence of having been worsted in a war with some of the 
neighbouring Goths. Jomandes (xvii. ; Mamert., ii. 17) ascribes it 
to a defeat by the GepidsB. Mamertinus (Zosim., i. 67 ; Mamert* 
i. 4, 5) speaks of the almost total annihilation of the Burgundians 
by the Gt>ths ; but little reliance can be placed upon the traditions 
of one, or the oratory of the other. In the reign of Probus, and 
again in the time of Dioclesian, they are spoken of, with Vandals 
and Alemanni, as troubling the western provinces; and they ap- 
pear, since that period, settled on the north-east boundaries of the 
Alemanni. Gluverius places them in the Ohattian land (Gbrm. 
Ant., iii. 149), about Marburg and Oassel; bat of their southern 
boondary stone, Palas, were near Juxthausen, they mnst be placed 
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in Franoonia, about Wiirzbnrg, in a portion of the comitrj of tBe 
Hcrmanduri, which was probably thinned by frequent wanderings 
into Rhtetia and the neighbouring provinces. Two facts seem in- 
disputable respecting their position in the time of Yalentinian. 1. 
That they dwelt on the Main, on the borders of the Ghatti, 
Alemanni, and Hermanduri. 2. That Alemannic tribes interposed 
betwixt them and the Rhine. They are described by Marcellinus 
as a very numerous people, extremely warlike, divided, like other 
Germans, into many tribes, and having many Adehngs, but united, 
at least in time of war, under one general king, called Hendinos, 
vhom, as they elected him, they set aside with little scruple, in 
case of the loss of a battle ; or even should an unproductive har- 
yest lead to the belief that he was imlucky. (Amm. Marc, xxviii. 
5, 9, 14.) There was also among them a spiritual chief; a Sinisty 
whos^ office was perpetual, and who, unlike the Hendinos, was sub- 
ject to no law. There is, however, no trace of such an office to be 
•found among any other German people, nor are the terms them- 
selves, Sinist and Hendinos, found in the Burgundian law. Hen- 
dinos seems, the H being a gutteral consonant, to be no other than 
the Gothic KindinSj a word used in the Codex Argenteus to de- 
signate a governor. (In St. Matthew's Gospel, Chap, xxvii., it is a 
title twice applied to Pilate, 2 and 15). It refers, therefore, to 
race, family, Chuni, and is almost synonymous with the German 
Chiining or King. Sinist, whatever be the fact of its application to 
the priesthood, means no more than an elder, being the Gothic 
Sineigs. It needs no other evidence than these words to prove the 
common origin of the Goths and the Burgundians. 

Valentinian, who was probably aware of the Salt-feud between 
the Alemanni and the Burgundians, sent trusty persons to confer 
with the Adelings of the latter people; and they, flattered by the 
fancy that they were of Eoman descent, agreed to co-operate with 
him in an invasion of the Alemannic territory. They despatched, 
A.D. 370, a host of their choicest warriors, said by some to amount 
to the enormous number of 80,000 men (it cannot, however, be too 
often repeated that no reliance is to be placed upon figures), which 
penetrated, without resistance, through the Alemannic territory 
to the Rhine, where they expected to meet Valentinian and his 
troops. But the emperor, either occupied by his building, or 
liking, on reflection, the Burgundians no better than the Alemanni, 
neglected to keep his day ; and it is possible that he intended no 
more than to occupy the Alemanni, in order that he might complete 
his fortresses unmolested. After a short delay, the Burgundian 
chiefs sent messengers to the Roman commanders on the Rhine, to 
xe<imre support, that at least they might not be exposed,. on their 
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return, to the assaults of the Alemaxmi ; and their demands being 
eyaded by pretences and procrastination, the Chiinings, conceiving 
they had been made fools of by Valentinian, were exceedingly in- 
censed against the Bomans, and departed angrily into their own 
country, haying first put to death the captiyes. (A mm. Marc.^ 
xxyiii. 5.) It seems strange that, out of anger with the Eomans, 
they shoidd slaughter captiyes made from the Alemanni, since such 
an act would mi£:e an useless and unnecessary blood-feud between 
'the two peoples; and the captiyes themselves would be valuable 
either as serfs or for ransom. Were the captiyes, instead of being 
Alemanni, the trusty persons sent by Valentinian to impose upon 
them, and left in the lurch by their employer? (Amm.Marc.,xxyiii. 
5, 8.) The scene of these transactions must be placed in the valley 
of the Main, apparently on the Tannus side, inasmuch as Macrian 
is spoken of as being particularly obnoxious; and the Alemanni 
doubtless sought refuge in the forest. They were not, however, 
altogether idle. A body of them from the south, while Valentinian 
was occupied with the tribes of the north, crossed the Upper 
Bhine into Bhretia and Helvetia, but were defeated by Theodosius, 
the master of the horse, and many prisoners made, who were sent 
into Italy, and settled as Tributarii on the fertile plains of the Po. 
(Amm. Marc, xxviii. 6, 15.) 

Macrian was the particular object of Valentinian*s hatred ; he 
appears to have succeeded to the place in the emperor^s mind 
winch had formerly been filled by Vithicab, It is possible that 
Macrian, for he seems to have been an elderly man, was the same 
Macrian who, in Julian's day, was so astonished by the splendour 
of the camp at Palas, but, if so, we are unacquainted with the 
revolution which had transported him to the Gau of Suomar, 
betwixt the Lahn and the Main. Macrian, in the year 371, being, 
infirm in health appears to have been living in Weisbaden for the 
benefit of the waters, and Valentinian threw a bridge over the 
Bhine, above Mainz, over which Severus, with a chosen body of 
soldiers, was sent in the hope of laying hold of him. Valentinian 
and Theodosius followed with a greater force; the strictest in- 
junctions for silence were laid, orders for the suppression of every 
practice which might betray their approach were given; some 
miserable slave-dealers, whom they fell in with, were unscrupu- 
lously put to death to prevent the possibility of intelligence, but 
the nature of the Boman soldiers was not to be changed even hj 
the ferocity of Valentinian, and the smoke of burning houses and 
villages betrayed, prematurely, who was in the neighbourhood.. 
Macrian was hastily placed by trusty friends in a light waggon,, 
and carried, by difficult paths, into the Taunus mountains* Valen- 
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tinian gnashed with his teeth like a lion (Amm. Mare., xsdx. 4, 7) 
at the escape of his prey, burnt and wasted the cottntry far around!^ 
and in order to break the power of Macrian made one Fraomar, an 
Adeling of the Bncinobantes, an Alemannic tribe, said to ha^e 
dwelt opposite to Mainz, chief of the Gau in the yicinitj of the 
Ehine. But Fraomar found his new territory a desert ; he had no 
subjects, and derived no reyenue ; he resigned, therefore, an office 
which was not a livelihood, and was made T^bune of the Alemannic 
legion in Britain. Hortar and Bitherid, Adelings of the same 
nation, succeeded him in his command in Nassau, but Hortar, 
being accused of secret correspondence with Macrian, was compelled 
by torture, to admit its truth, and was burnt alive (Amm. xxix. 
3) by order of Valentinian. In 372 Valentinian ravaged the 
southern part of the Alemannic land, and founded Basel, opposite 
to Eobur, when events among the Quadi made his presence on the 
Danube necessary, and induced him to make peace with Macrian ; 
they met near Mainz, and a treaty of peace, of which the conditions 
are unknown, was ratified. MarcelHnus lauds the fidelity with 
which Macrian observed the terms of the agreement, and iSttd 
services he rendered to the Romans, (Amm. Marc., xxz. 3) but as 
the Alemanni could not remain still, they soon quarrelled with the 
Franks, and Macrian himself fell sometime afterwards in battle 
with Mallobund, a Frank Chuning, upon whose lands he had made 
A foray. 

In February a. d. 378, the Lentienses, an Alemannic tribe, 
dwelling on the borders of Rhaetia, made themselves a way over 
the frozen Rhine into Gaul, and were soon joined by their country- 
men of the adjoining Gaus, among whom the report of the 
greater part of the Roman force having been marched into XHyria 
was general, till their numbers amounted to 40,000 men. (Amm. 
Marc, xxxi. 10, 5.) Gratian hastily recalled the cohorts which 
were within reach, and committing the charge of the army to 
Nannienus and Malloband the Frank Adeling, who then held the 
the post of Count of the Domestics, they came up with the Ale- 
mannic host near Colmar, defeated and drove them over the Rhine. 
Gratian, then an ardent youth of eighteen, thinking to exterminate 
the Lentienses before he departed for the east, crossed the Rhine 
in pursuit of them, but they retired into the pathless wilds of flie 
Schwarzwald, and defended, with obstinacy and success, the pr6- 
perty which they had secured in those natural fortifications. After 
many attempts to dislodge them Gratian found it expedient to 
make peace with them, and they were permitted to retire withotit 
molestation to their native Lentium, thought by Cluverius to "be 
Xeitz near Frieding, on the Upper Danube, on the condition of fhr- 
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nishing a number of young men for the Eoman service. ( Amm. 
Marc, xxxi. 10.) 

From this time there is nothing, for a long series of years, to 
remark in Alemannic history, for the simple reason that all they 
nought was given up to them. With them the war with Eome 
was over. In the same manner as they had possessed themselves 
•of the Agri Decumates, do they appear to have spread over Alsace. 
Frequently defeated by the Koman armies, their armed hosts were 
driven sometimes again over the Rhine, but there was always a 
portion of settlers left upon the land, many of whom had dwelt 
there before the times of Julian, and their numbers were continually 
increased by new immigrations, nor was It long before the garrisons 
of Yalentinian were withdrawn altogether from the Rhine by 
Actius in order to make head against a nearer foe, and the Ale- 
manni, though many barbarous nations, as Vandals, Sueves and 
others, passed through them on their journey onwards, continued 
in uninterrupted and undisputed possession, with the exception of 
the temporary settlement of the Burgundians about Worms, of the 
Gallic bank of the Rhine from Basel to the Ahr, and it is probable 
that the Gallic Alemanni occupying Alsace and Lorrain conformed 
more than their brethren to Roman life and Roman habits of civi- 
lization. In Helvetia all the land northward of the Wechtland, all 
which lay to the right of the Aar as far southward as St. Gothard, 
•was theirs ; in Rhaetia they are found as far as the Italian boundary ; 
in Gtermany they possessed their native Suabia. In this wide and 
mountainous range they continued their pastoral and warlike life, 
herdsmen in the Alps and warriors in the field; and when the plun- 
dering of neighbouring confines was checked on the west by Burgun- 
dians and Wisigoths, and on the south by the vigorous hand of the 
^eat Theoderich, who acquired a general, though undefined, supre- 
macy over the Alemannic tribes of Rhsetia, there was still no want 
of native feuds, of tribe or of individual Wehrman, to animate and 
oxercise the warlike spirit which among the Germans was the 
boast and glory of life. They thus lived, divided into many tribes, 
in a boisterous though obscure independence ; but the might of the 
nation, which had been humbled by the Ostrogoths, was broken by 
the conquest of the Alemanni of Alsace by the Franks in 497, and 
in another generation the whole Alemannic people, circumscribed 
on all sides by their superior might passed, by degrees into the 
condition of Frank tributaries. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Goths, the Gothones of Tacitus, the Guttones of Plinius, are 
enumerated by the latter author among the Vandalic portion of the 
German people, and are placed by him upon the shores of the 
Baltic, along an estuary called Mentonomon, which appears to bo 
that extending from Dantzig to Konigsburg, about ihe mouth of 
the Vistula. Strabo speaks of Bovrovec in nearly the same vicinity, 
who are supposed by commentators to have been Tovrovec, 
There are, notwithstanding, names still to be found upon the 
ground, as Budow, Biitow, Budzim, Budgoscz, Putzig, and the 
Putziger Wieck, which seem to point to a derivation from the old 
B6vToy€Q, It is far from improbable that the Butones may have 
been a tribe or subdivision of the Gothic nation. By Tacitus the 
Gothones are described as a tribe dwelling on the Lygii ; it may 
be assumed, therefore, that they dwelt in the nether part of the 
kingdom of Poland, on both banks of the Vistula, extending north- 
ward along the Baltic as far as the rivers Seba and Lupou, and 
easterly to the extremity of the atnber-rich shores of the iEVische — 
Ha£f and Konigsburg. Of their origin nothing can be said with 
certainty. By the Greeks and Romans they are often confounded 
with Getce and Scythae, neither of which peoples were of Germaniq 
race ; a mistake to be ascribed as much to their easterly position 
as the resemblance of name ; but of their original birthplace and 
family they know nothing. Jomandes brings them out of Scanzia, 
an island of the northern sea, opposite to the Vistula, whence, 
S T^^^® ships, under their king Beug, they came to the land of 
the p °^.^®^*^s ; thence he leads them through the Scythians to 
them ^ A^*®®*' where Zeutas, Dicenseus, and Zamolxis, ruled over 
• -^^terwards they beat the Egyptians at Phasis, and subjected 
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the whole of Asia ; the Parthians were a hranch of them ; Mars 
^as a Goth. The Amazons were Gothic women, hy whom, in a 
warlike expedition, the temple of Ephesus was erected. Hercules 
and Theseus fought against them; Darius and Xerxes were de- 
feated hy them; in Sylla's days they ravaged Germany; Caesar 
-could not conquer them; Tiberius took care to let them alone. 
After this time they settled in ancient Dacia, in peace with Rome ; 
but their king, Dorpaneus, fearing the ambition of Domitian, anti- 
-cipated it by an attack upon the Roman territory of the Danube, 
defeated the Romans, captured many cities and much booty, and 
annihilated Fuscus and his army, which had been sent by Domitian 
against them. And now, having been everywhere victorious, they 
conferred on their chief warriors the title of Ansbs, which means 
demi-gods. Thus it is that the Gothic Bishop of Ravenna rambles. 
{Jornand.; i. 13.) Whatever fable of glory he could fasten upon, 
whether out of Cassiodorius or from ancient school recollections, he 
unscrupulously uses to enhance the glory of his countrymen, weav- 
ing a singular web of motley materials ; but not a sentence of his 
work throws the smallest light upon the traditional times of Gothic 
history. Yet, useless for historical investigation as this farrago is, 
and notwithstanding the credulity of the author, Jornandes must be 
prized as the representative of his nation. His accounts of the 
events of historical times, in which the Goths were implicated, are 
often vivid ; often supply and explain the deficiencies of classical 
writers ; and his pictures of Gothic life and habitudes are, above 
-all, valuable, as proceeding from a Gothic historian. 

The name of the Goths is as uncertain as their origin. Some, as 
Salmasius, take Gothi, Getee, and Scythes, to be the same word; 
•others, as Jornandes, consider Gothi as synonymous' with Getae. 
Spellman derives Gothi, Goti, Getae, Jutae, Jutones, as well as the 
Anglo-Saxon Geatas, from the Gothic Jaet, a giant (pi. Jotun). 
Com. Agrippa intimates that the Goths called themselves after 
their chief deity, an opinion shared by Luther; while Grotius 
satisfies himself with the humbler adjective Goten — ^good, in refer- 
ence to Gothic hospitality. Perhaps, literally, the latter authorities 
in deriving Goth from good and God, are not far from the truth ; 
but I cannot help suspecting that they have committed a great 
error in the sense, for even these words are to be traced to the old 
root Guth, Uth (Anglo-Saxon, Lud, Icelandic, Gupr), war, or 
rather the fury of battle, a root which supplied the chief divinity of 
iihe Goths with his most glorious name, Othin, Odin, or Wodan. 
It may startle us that the good, the fountain of goodness, should 
take his designation from a word denoting strife ; but, in heroio 
^imes, good and divine had no other sense than destructive. The 
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diYinity was to be feared for his miglit, not loved for his mercies ;: 
and it is not surprising that when the progress of civilization, and^ 
above all, the diffusion of the Gospel had iptroduced juster and 
nobler ideas of the divine nature, the word which originally indicated 
the power of the Almighty should in time be used to express his 
beneficence. It follows, ^erefore, that Goths, like Chatti, implj^ 
warriors. In the same manner as the Alemanni and Francic authors* 
write Grod with a C — Cot ; so the same word which was written by 
the southern Grermans Gatten, would, among the northern, become 
Gothen, or Guthen. And the name Goths — ^warriors — ^would, above 
all others, be most grateful to a people whose delight and glory was 
in arms. Warrior is thus the most frequent of all early appellations, 
being found in Gothi, Chatti, Hermanduri, Hermiones, Marsi ; for- 
in times when valour was the first of virtues, the brave and power- 
ful were alone deemed worthy of honour; and the hero was not 
only obeyed while living as a captain, but worshipped when dead as 
a god. 

The Goths appear, for the first time, in the history of the Roman 
empire in the reigns of Marcus Aurelius or Conmiodus, or shortly 
after, when the Carpi, an inconsiderable tribe on the borders of 
Dacia, complained to Tullius Menophilus, the prefect of the pro- 
vince, that the Komans gave nothing to them, though they paid an 
annual subsidy to the Goths. Caracalla is said to have defeated 
the.Groths in tumultuary onslaughts, and so gave occasion to the 
bitter pun of Helvetius Pertinax, who, when he proposed to assume 
the titles of Germanicus and Alemannicus, retorted, in allusion to 
the murder of Geta : ^^Adde, si placet^ etiam Geticus maximus.'' 
(Spart. in Carac., x.) From the time of Caracalla the name of 
Goth continued to i^read till it was known from the Tanais to the 
borders of the Quadi, and from the Baltic to the Danube. The in- 
vasion of Dacia by the Romans would naturally imite the tribes of 
eastern and north-eastern Germany in a defensive league, as the 
Rhenish invasions had alone done those of the west ; and it is 
probable that the Goths were among the allies of the Dacians in 
their heroic resistance to Rome, though no name but that of Burii 
has been preserved by historians, and that they were first, by this 
drcumstance,^ brought from the Vistula to the vicinity of the 
f n^+^' I* is certain that many peoples appeared under the name 
of Uot^ on the immediate frontiers of the empire, who must have 
tho «nf,*i,^^^?^^^' ^^ ^^®^ compulsion, the Gothic banners to 
iaiod t; ^^^^*' however, whether any tribe of Goths ever ex- 
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stead of being the name of a single tribe : for Codanns is the 
zuone given by Plinins an4 Mela to the whole Baltei ; and the Bo- 
nuin writers of the succeeding centuries continually confounded 
Goths and Scythians together. Besides the great divisions of 
Grauthinger and Thurvingi, and the later ones of Ostrogoths and 
Wisigoths, Tai&li, Yictofedes, Roxolani, Heruli, Peusi, Burii, 
Sigipedes, and other uncouth names, are enumerated among the 
Goths ; and Procopius, who was well acquainted with them, asserts 
that there was no distinction in form, manners, or speech, between 
Gbths, Vandals, Alani, and Gepidw. All these tribes were inde- 
pendent, had their own Adelings or judges, whose power, though 
greater than was usual in other German Gaus, was yet not so great 
as to interfere with public liberty (Tac. Germ., xlii.); but in history, 
appearing as invaders, they often appear under the rule of. a single 
Thuida, some of whom, as the King of the Ostrogoths, Wisigoths, 
and Vandals, were enabled, owing to the isolation of the nation of 
a foreign land, to found something like an hereditary monarchy, 

Jomandes (Jomand., xvi. 17) gives a genealogy of the famous 
race of the Amala, enumerating Gapt, Hamal, Angis, Amala, 
Isama, Ostrogotha, who , lived in the days of the Emperor Philip, 
and with Taifali, Astungi, Peucini, and Carpi crossed the Danube, 
laid siege to Mardanopolis, from which, being bought off, he 
tujCned his arms upon the GepidsB, a kindred race, whose king 
Fastida had oppressed the Burgundians, also a Vandahc people. 
Under Guiva, the successor of Ostrogotha, the Goths, a. p. 250, 
i^ain crossed the Danube, passed the Thracian Haemus, stormed 
Philipopolis, (Jomand. xxviii ; Zosim. i. 38) and defeated, about 
December 251, in a decisive battle, near Forum Terebronii, 
ip Moesia, the Emperor Decius, who with his son perished in a 
m^orass. Gallus, who succeeded Decius, made an ignominious 
p«ace with the Goths, who appear afterwads to have spread them- 
selves along the Euxine towards Asia, and to have addicted them- 
selves to sea adventures. About 258 they vexed the cities of the 
Pontic Sea, capturing Pithyus, Trapezunt, and extending as far 
as Chalcedon. In 267 the Heruli sailed with five hundred ships 
out of the Moestis into the Euxine in the hope of surprising Con- 
stantinople itself, and though they failed in this, they passed tht 
Hellespont by the aid of a favourable wind, (Jomand. 19 ; Zozim. 
1, 31) plundered Cyzicus and the isles of the Archipelago as well as 
Attica, and Peloponnesus, and then retired through Bosotia and 
Epirus into Moesia, where they are said to have been beaten, but 
in reality were taken into Boman pay, and Ilcrali formed forthwitli 
an important ingredient in the liouian army, It in not said what 
had become of their fleet. Shortly aftcrwar'ls another airmament 
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^f Goths, ihej haying built in the Niester a fleet, according to PoUio 
of 2,000, to Zosimns of 6,000 ships, also passed the Hellespont, 
and sailed towards Greece. At Mount Athos they separated into 
two bodies ; part landed on the Macedonian Coast and attempted 
Thessalonica ; the others sailed southwards towards Crete and 
•Cyprus; but neither were very successfal, except in plundering 
open places, and they too made their way by land into Moesia, 
where they were defeated, at Naissus, by the Gothic Claudius, 
{Zosim. i, 41 ; PoUio in Claud, yi. 9) the only one of the Roman 
emperors whose assumption of the title of Gothicus has been con- 
firmed by posterity. Claudiuses merits were great, but he did not 
undervalue his adiievements : " We have destroyed, he writes to 
Brochus, 320,000 Goths, we have sunk 2,000 slaps ; the river is 
<covered with shields, the shores with swords and lances, the plain 
with bones, and we have taken so many women, that two or three 
fall to the share of every soldier." (PoUio in Claud, viii.) The 
Roman writers, of this time, speak vaguely of victories so frequent 
.and so murderous, as to lead to the supposition that the whole 
Gothic nation was blotted out : the Roman princes assumed the 
title of Gothic on medals and in inscriptions ; Gothic women 
{Yopisc. in Aurel. xxziv) who had fought among men were exhi- 
bited as amazons in their triumphs, but in the meantime their war 
was ever a defensive one, and the limits of their empire were con- 
tinually contracting. We find an admission in Yopiscus that 
Aurelian, (Vopiso. in Dio. Aurel. xxxix.) one of the most warlike 
of the Cttsars, the same who exhibited Gk)thic women in his 
triumph, despaired of the defence of Dada, and transported the 
settlers to repeople Blyria and Moesia, which had been laid waste 
hj the Qoihs, as Helvetia and Gaul had been by the Alemanni* 
The Qotiis thereon took possession of Dacia, and thus fixed them- 
selves permanently on llie Danube, in contact with the Romans. 
It is a repetition of Alemannic history. 

Another expressive sign of the growing weakness of the empire 
is the custom of pa^ng annual subsidies (Jul. Capit. in Ant. 
Phil, xxi,) to the various tribes of Goths and other barbali^ns on 
the borders, which had prevailed from the times of Commodus and 
Alexander Severus. Aurelius, indeed, had set the example of 
giving money to the Germans *, he however, had only hired one 
tribe to fight against another, but now it was not their swords 



>vWoh w«r« pux^ased ; they were paid to keep at peace. It is a 
)^r«oarious peaoo which is purchased by money. Every delay in 
}><^m«nt is Qonaidered as an iniusiace. evArv dfini&l in a lAonfimftfA 
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quence of the GoQiio slaughter, to that period of great words and 
little deeds, the reign of Gonstantine, there is little beyond an 
occasional medal with the inscription of *' Victoria Odthica " to 
mark the relations of the Romans and the Goths ; bnt this tran- 
qniUitj was a subsidized tranquiUitj, for Gonstantine, on one 
occasion, is landed by Ensebins for daring to withhold from the 
barbarians the tribute which had been so long paid bj preceding 
emperors, and yenturing to display against their insolence the 
Btandard of the Cross. (Euseb. in Yit. Const, iy. 5.) The sub- 
sidy withheld, the war was in consequence resumed. The Goths 
broke, in 322, into Moesia and Thrace, but the only known result 
is a medal with the usual formula '' Victoria Oothica,^^ and the in- 
stitution of Ludi Gothid, which appear from the Calendar to haye 
been held from the 4th to the 9th of February. In 328 he is 
reported to haye built a stone bridge oyer the Danube ; in 332 to 
haye defeated the Goths in a bloody battle, and compelled Ararich, 
their king, to resign his son to him as an hostage ; and Eusebius 
asserts that all S<^thia, as far as the extreme north, diyided as it 
was into names and nations of yarious but sayage manners, was 
added by Constantine to the Roman empire. But these yictories 
are unhiown to Jomandes; Zosimus, whose testimony howeyer 
must be receiyed with caution, says expressly that Constantine had 
no war with the Goths, except that on one occasion he fled like 
a coward before 500 Taifali horsemen; Julian insinuates that it 
was gold, and not blood, which purchased the titles of Dehellator 
Ckatvum Barhararum ; and ThemistiuSy the orator, affirms that he 
bribed the Cbths with a yearly tribute of gold, silyer, corui and 
dothing, and, moreoyer, was compelled to set up, behind the senate- 
house of Constantmople, a statue, still to be seen, in the orator^s 
time, of a Gothic prince, the father of Athanarich, to appease and 
flatter the formidable Mend. (Zosim. ii. 33 ; Jul. in Csdsar ; 
Themist. Orat. x. 15). These latter writers are not unprejudiced wit- 
nesses, but they liyed near the time, and facts must haye been in 
their day still notorious ; but what must be said of the greatest of 
English historians who has composed a magnificent detail of the 
Gk>thic wars of Constantine, upon the worthless authority of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogennetos ? The true secret of the tranquillity 
which preyioLed among the barbarians during the reign of Con- 
stantine, and for almost half a century after his death, was money. 
The Goths receiyed their customary pay and entered largely into 
the Roman armies ; Constantine gaye liberally, and established by* 
his generosity, according to Eutropius, a yery grateful and pleasant 
reputation among the barbarians (Eutrop. x. 7), between whom and 
the RomanSi though accidental and partial interruptions might 
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coeoTi ft general good imdenstanding prerailed until tiie iame of 
YafenSi when disputeSi occasioned by intiinBic or external circtnn*- 
stances, arose, wluch prored fatal to that emperor. 

With the Boman gorenmient tiiere was a long tranquillity, bat 
mfh the Qermans an absolute tranquillity was impossible ; and the 
arms which were no longer tamed against the Bomans were em- 
ployed in internal wars, the memory of which is preserved only ia 
the traditions of Jomandes. Qeberich, he (iays, the son of Hilde* 
rich, the son of Ovida, the son of Oniya, brightened still more bj 
his deeds the ancient glory of his race. He defeated the Yandals 
and their King Yisomar, of the race of the Asdingi, on the ny«lr 
Marosch, whereupon the remnant of that people fled to Constantine, 
who assigned them Pannonia for an habitation ; there they dwelt 
in obedience to the Romans for more than forty years, tmtil Uiey 
were invited, by the Patrician Stilicho, into Ganl. ( Jomand. zxii.) 
Ermanarich, the " noblest of the Amala,'' who followed Gkberieh, is 
described by him as a Gothic Alexander. The Hendi of the lake 
Mocotis and their prince Alarich, the Antn and the Wends, the 
amber-gathering ^stii, who dwelt far on the coasts of the east 
sea, Qoths, Scytiiians, Thiudoa in Aunxis, Vaainabroncas^ MerenSf 
MordenaimniSj CarU^ Roccls^ Tadgans, AthucU, Nanego, Bubegentaa^ 
ColdcUj in short, all the tribes of Scythia and Germany, are enu- 
merated as acknowledging the supremacy of Ermanarich. This 
supremacy, however, was of an extremely loose and indefinite 
nature. Among some tribes of Scythians and Sarmatians it migkt 
onlv be an occasional victory, among others there might be subjection 
and tribute ; but with the Goths, however they might honour the 
nobility of Ermanarich's descent, fmd his personal qualities, it 
amounted to little more than an occasional union in a military 
enterprise, and by no means interfered with the independence c^ 
the various tribes of which the Gothic confederacy was composed. 
These tribes appear, in the time of Ermanarich, under the broad 
division of east and west Goths, Ostrogoths and Wisigoths. Th^ 
stretched along the north bank of the Danube from the borders of 
the Quadi to the mouth of the river, and thence along the Bladk 
Sea to the Tanais ; the Wisigoths occupying the present Walladhia 
and Moldavia to tiie Dneister, the Ostrogoths the tract from the 
Dneister to the Don, beyond which river dwelt the Alans, and still 
more easterly the Huns. To the n(»rth of the Gkyths were virions 
tribes united with their confederacy, as Boxolani; Heruli, Wendsi 
•tmd JQstii; on the nortii-east, about the banks of the PWth, the 
n."^r^ ^ ^^c tribe, touched the Sarmatians. The division of 
we^ Gbths into east and west, whidh, apparently, has refer«ice to 
tneu: geographical position in the foiurth centniy, and net to raoSi 
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is unknown to MarcelUnas, though Anstrogothi are spoken of by 
Trdbellias PoUio, before the tune of Oonstantine. (Poltio in Oland. 
nd.) The place of Ostrogoths and Wisigoths appears to be fiUed 
in the history of Marcellinns by Grenthingi and Theryingi, between 
which peoples the Dniester was also the boundary, though it is 
|>os8ible that these names might be the appellations of particular 
tribes of Wisigoths and Ostrogoths made temporarily conspicoous 
by circumstance. For while Goth is the name found in the earliest 
And latest Roman writers ; and is the one acknowledged by them- 
-selyes from the first to the last period of their history, the terms 
Grenthingi and Thervingi are found only in Marcellinns, except 
i;hat Idatius speaks, on one occasion, of Grenthingi being subdued 
by Theodosius. The house of l^e Amala was the hereditary head 
-of the Grenthingi or Ostrogoths, but the Wisigoths lived in com- 
jplete indepJBudence under Adeling judges, apparently of different 
families, among which the Balthe, in the emigfration, acquired ajpre- 
dominance ; in the time of Marcellinus, Athanaiic was judge of the 
Thervingii Ertnanarioh and the Amala are styled J^eges; a title ndt 
€ommbx^y applied to Athanaric, nor does any king of the Balth» 
race appear before the time of Alarich. And notwithstanding the 
^eatness and reputation of Ermanarich, his son Hunnimund did 
not succeed him as Thiuda of the Ostrogothic union (Amm. Marc., 
xxxi. 3), but Yithimar was elected by me Grenthingi, and after his 
fall in battle with the Huns, Yiderich, his son, a child, was raised 
on the shield, and Alatheus, Saphrax, and Farobius are named as 
j>rinces of the Ostrogoths during his minority. Neither Yithimar 
nor Yiderich are mentioned by Jomandes; but the former may 
perhaps be found in the Winithar, whom the Gotiiic historian de- 
scribes as being slain by the Htins. Winithar was also of the 
Amala race, and the grandfather of the great Theodorich, while 
from Hunnimund, the son of Ermanarich, who with a tribe of 
Ostrogoths became tributary to the Hu&s, was descended the 
Eutharich Oillaca^ whom Theodorich selected as the hu&band of his 
unfortunate daughter, Amalasiiintha. At the period of Ermana- 
rich's reign over the Ostdfogpthd, Athaiiarich enjoyed the highest 
Teputation among the Wisigol^S; Marcellinus ^iafls him the doetus 
Ther^itgerum judex (Amtn, Mire, xxxi: 8^. 4) ; according to Iher- 
mistiusj be desjiised the title of king, calling himself TrpSriyepog rwv 
Iku^ttv. (Thetnist.'.Oi»t. ;±.) Historians, fond of adapting all to 
the ideas of their own tknesj speak of a king of the Ostrogoths, and 
^ king of the •Wisig©lhi8,i)ttt the general royalties were of later 
date ; among the Goths there were many Adetings and Chunings, 
as among oSier German tribfes, but no Reges. The Balths were 
mot yet. 

«2 
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There is so little in common between the histories of Maroellinas> 
«nd Jomandes, that it might be supposed that they were treating 
of different times and peoples. Ermanarich, the hero of Jomandes^ 
occupies a secondary place in Marcellinns, while Jomandes knows- 
litde of the Athanarich who is so celebrated by the Boman writers* 
The e^lanation of the discrepancy is that the Ostrogoths and their- 
Italian kingdom were the chief objects of the worship of the Qothic 
monk ; while the Wisigoths, dwelling in the time of Marcellinns- 
npon the Danube, were in immediate contact with the Bomans, tbe 
Ostrogoths were remote. The chief dealings of the Romans of 
that period were with the Wisigoths, though, doubtless, the Boman 
subsidies extended far yrider, and the first dispute of the Boman 
goyemment appears to have been with them. It arose from tiio 
following circumstance. 

The Wisigoths were attached by ties of gratitude and long 
friendship to the house of Constantine. Their ideas of hereditary 
right, loose as to person and the order of succession, were very pre- 
cise as to family; they could not understand why it was that a 
Pannonian should sit on the throne of their benefactor; and when 
Pt'ocopius, one of the Flavian family, declared himself, in 865, 
emjperor, in opposition to Yalentinian and Yalens, three thousand 
Wisigoths marched to his assistance. Procopius had fallen ere 
the voluntary aid reached him ; and the Wisigoths, compelled to 
lay down their arms, were separated and dispersed in various part& 
of the empire. The Wisigoths were at that time goyemed by 
their Judge or Adeling, Athanarich, the son of the man to whose 
honour a statue had been erected in the imperial city by Constan- 
tine. Athanarich demanded of Yalens the restitution of the cap- 
tive Wisigoths, alleging, as an excuse for their* hostile march, the 
old alliance, and the obligation of the Wisigoths to the Flavian 
race, urging that the fault, if fault it were, was venial; and offer- 
ing, as the cause of the house of Constantine was irrevocably lost,, 
to continue upon friendly terms with the Boman government, 
Yalens rejected (Amm. Marc, xxvii. 6, 2), in his pride, the propo- ^ 
sitions of Athanarich; and, far from giving up the captured Ooths, 
resolved to punish the whole Oothic nation by a war, which wa& 
4»rried on for three years with little advantage to the Bomans. In 
the spring of 867 he encamped by Daphne, a fprt founded by Con- 
iStantine as a defence against the Groths ; threw a bridge across the 
Danube, and passed over ; but the Goths retired into the lulls, and 
the emperor, after burning some villages, and surprising a few stray 
barbarians, returned. In the following year he was restrained from 
repeating his invasion by the remarkable height of the water during 
the whole summer; but in 369 he was enabled, at Novidunum 
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^Axnm. Maro., zrrii. 5), again to cross the riyeri and marched 
«ome days' jonmey into Dacia, where Athanarich, who this 
'tune yentnred to meet him in the field, was defeated. A treaty 
of peace ensned, perhaps more to be ascribed to the discon- 
tinnance of Roman subsidies than to this mishap, inasmuch as it 
was not conclnded on the field of battle, but on the Danube, Yalena 
crossing over to the Gothic shore to negociate ; he had, therefore, 
retreated after his yictory, and placed the Danube between himself 
and the defeated enemy. In these few words is the kernel of the 
splendid fiction of Gibbon. Careless, or ignorant, of the primitiTe 
habits of the Germans, which permitted no general ruler except for 
a -special object, drawing all his ideas of public policy from Rome, 
and relying implicitly upon the magniloquence of Roman soplustSy 
ihe has on this occasion given the rein to his fertile fancy, l^man- 
arich is pictured as the mighty and absolute autocrat of Scythia ; 
Athanarich is made one of his ministers or slaves. The Wisigoths 
are only an unimportant portion of the Ostrogothic realm ; and the 
^defence of the Danubian border is entrwted by the great king to 
Athanarich. The number of Gothic captives is swelled from three 
to thirty thousand, and the Emperor of the East and the servant of 
Ermanarich, each attended by an equal number of armed followerSi 
advance, in their respective barges, into the middle of the stream. 
Carried away by his admiration of Roman greatness, the historian 
forgets to enquire how it was that the Roman Emperor (Gibbon, 
Dec. and Fall, c. 85 ; Jomand. xxiv. ; Isid. in Chron. Goth. Er., 
ccocvii.), after a victory upon Gothic ground, many days' march distant 
from the Danube, should again find himsdf on the Roman side of 
the river, and the bridge broken up ! Had drcumstances been so 
prosperous for Rome, Athanarich must have repaired, a suppliant, 
to the Roman camp, not have met Yalens as an equal in the middle 
•of the Danube. And Ammianus, indeed, in another place, lets slip 
that Athanarich compelled the emperor firmare paeem m medio 
fiwmne, (Amm. Marc., xzzi. 4, 12.) But even this proud equality 
is beyond the truth. Themistius, the orator, who was a spectator 
of the interview of Yalens and Athanarich, has some curious though 
inadvertent admissions. After comparing Yalens on the Danube to 
Achilles in the Scamander, he proceeds: << Howling and lamenting, 
Athanarich and the Gothic pnnces stood upon the margin of the 
Danube, and implored peace. The emperor crossed over in his 
ddps to the farther shore, with a friendly and cheerful countenance^ 
jnd the river, so terrible in military operations, shone like a smooth 
river in this embassy of peace. The emperor, nevertheless, would 
not quit his ahip, and was exposed from morning until evening to 
the burning sun; for the negodations took the whole day for ~ 
^ceinpletioiL Bat the imperial eloquence overcame all obstacles ; 
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iO^eoaefl {b» bfy^wrkAB as Peadds's did tke Atlieiiums; aad 
Aihanarichy ^ man whose wijEMloiii and prndeace were as Qdebrated 
as biA T^iour^ a man, indeed, only a bmrbiuian in langaagei se^BOAd,. 
with his loiserable attempts in disoofision, an idiot, f^ ridioQlons^ 
in CfNUparison with, the Caesar. This granted the peace, the kin^ 
of the barbarians received it ; this shewed them that, indeed, he- 
desired peace ; but it was for their sakes only that he desired iV^ 
(Orat. X.) Can anything more hnmiliating than this picture h^ 
conceived? The Emperor of the East exposed for a whole snm]iier'» 
day to the burning sun, endeavouring to remove obstacles, and ex— 
hansting his eloquence in persuading the Groths to terms, while* 
those barbarian^ sat cahnly on the shore and listened ! It was not 
thus that C«sar and Drusus granted peace to barbarians. 

The friendship which had snbisted ior more th^ half a oentory 
between the Wisigoths and the B<mian Empire waft in thitf mitnjaer 
restored. The long intercourse of the two pec^les had undoubtedly 
been the means of introducing among the Wisigoths a far high^ 
degree of refinement than can be found among other nations of Grer- 
manic race, aSai at a mnch earlier period, ^eir settled life on the 
Dwmbe had led to the practice of agriculture ; evesx commerce was 
not utterly unknown among them ; for we see that, in their treaties 
with the imperial court, the privilege of trading with the cities of 
th^ Danube was always considered an important article. It led^ 
alpo, to an early introduction of letters ; and, above all, to a know- 
ledge of the Oospel. Athanarich is described by ecclesiastical 
writers, from Bocrates to Sozomen down to Gregory, of Tonra^ 
(Socrat.^ iv. 27 ; SoEomen, vi. 36 ; Greg. Tnr., ii. 28), as a furiou» 
persecutor of the Christians ; and St. Sabas and St. NioaetiM) ftxe 
xeidconed among his martyrs ; yet it was in hi^ days Iji^t the fir^t 
translation of the Scriptures was made into the GreoBan Imgofig^. 
The Christian doctrine had been long partially diffused among the 
Wisigoths. So early as the reign of Constantine m^ny had aban- 
doned the old idolatiy. The names of Theophilus, the Metropolitan 
of Qothia, is found among the subsoriptions of the council of Nice* 
(Soerat., i. 14.) There were doubtless other Gothic bishops betwixt 
Theophilus and Wulfila, and the nimiber of professors among the 
Wisigothic population was ahready greait when this translation waa 
undertaken. It is to Wulfila, who was a bishop of. the Goths of Moesia 
between the years 360 and 380, that mankind owes this inestjmi^Ue 
treasure, of which the Gospels and the Epistles are still qxtant» 
Whsa all the obstades to such a work are ealndy weighed; wh(Si 
it is considered that this was &e first book wiittei^ in . the German 
language; that the lettevs by which Teutonic sounds were expiiessed 
w^ve of such recent invention that by most.writers they are ascribedl 
tq.^ulSla himself;. when the immense difficulty of rendeiing m 
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wiMten into aa nnwiittea tongue is taken into acoomit, the boldnesi 
of the attempt must exdte astonishment; and still more the feliditj 
of its execation. AH* other Mterarj labotms of which we haye any 
aoeoimt seem trifles in oomparison with WnMla's. 

The Oappadocian Fhilostoigius, assigns to WoMla a desoent 
from Gappadodan ancestors. According to his suspicious narra- 
tioB, the Goths, in the time of Valerian and GaUienus, crossed the 
Bttrahe ; and, haying oyenron a great part of Europe, passed oyer 
into Asia, ravaging many proyinces, and, among others, Oappa^ 
doda, whence ^ey carried away many captiyes, the ancestors of 
Wulfila, who dwelt at Badagolthina, a yillage not far from the city 
of Parnassus, in the number. The writer celebrates, in his eccle- 
siastical history, the conyersions winch were effected among tha 
Goths by the piety and example of the Oappadocian captiyes. 
There is nothing improbable in such a consequence ; but it could be 
merely traditionary; for the irruption of the Goths into Asia 
occurred more than a century before the time of Wulfila, and 
long therefore before the date of Philostorgius : while, with respect 
to Wulfila, the statement is so mixed up with suspicious and im- 
possible droumstances, that no reliance can be placed upon it. 
Had Wulfila been the child of captiyes, he must himself, in all 
probability, haye been bom a slaye ; and, as such, incapadtated for 
the priestly and episcopal office. Wulfila was a Goth. His name, 
his bringing up, the station he filled among the Wisigoths, his 
speech, his modes of thought and expression, are aU eyidences of a 
German origin. The Grncisms to he found in his translation, may 
be referred to the difficulty of expressing the ideas of a foreign into 
an unwritten tongue ; but, upon the whole, it cannot be doubted 
that he wrote th^ language of his country at the period at which he 
liyed. It is true that the Oodex ArKcnteus, the earliest, and 
afanost the only existing MS of the Gothic Scriptures, is of Italiaa 
workmanship, apparency of the beginning of the sixth century, or 
perhaps a little earlier, when the Goths were lords of Italy ; and 
some few changes may haye been made in the language of Wulfila 
in the course of the hundred and fifty years which had interyened 
since the first translation. But such changes were probably incon«- 
siderable ; for the time was too short for any great alteration in 
the actual speech of the Goths. Manuscripts are usually mechani- 
eaUy copied, and there was no grammaticiJ nicety at that time in 
existence, to render necessary a constant adaptation of the written 
to the spoken language. The language of the Oodex Argenteas was 
therefore the ordinary speech ci the Wisigoths at the period in 
whieh Wulfila wrote, or, at most, differed fran it no more ^an tiie 
English yersien of tl^ Soripti^es differ from tiie English of the 
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present day. And what a picture does it present of the intellectaa 
enltiTation of the barbarians ! • They were no longer a rode people ; 
they were as litde inferior to the Greeks and Bomans in mental re- 
finement as they were superior to them in moral virtaes. Letters 
must haye been, in a great d^;ree, familiar to the Christian portion 
of them, or the translation of WnMla had been useless. It is idle 
to talk of Wnlfila inventing letters for the purpose of his transla- 
tion. How could his Bible hare been read, had he alone been ac- 
quainted with the character 7 There must hare been many Wisi- 
goths acquainted with the Greek and Latin, as well as the Bunic 
characters, and so have been prepared to receiye the work of 
Wulfila. Only a few years after his time, we find Sunnia and 
Fretela, two Gothic priests, writing to St. Jerome to enquire the 
Hebrew sense of certain passages in the Psahns, which were 
Tariously rendered in the Greek and Latin versions. '' Who could 
belieye,'* says Jerome, 'Hhat barbarian Goths were studying the 
Holy Scriptures, and seeking the troth in the original Hebrew, 
while the Greeks think of nothing but strife or sleep ? " (Hieron. 
ad Sunniam et fVetelam, Oper. iL 626.^ 

Wulfila's merit was not the invention of an alphabet of new 
arbitrary signs, but the application of alphabetical writing to Gothic 
■peech, and the construction of an alphabet for that purpose out of 
daracters which,, for the most part, were already not Tiiifi>»niliA.r 
with his countrymen, and of which the Ch'eek supplied the far 
greater portion. It is troe that alphabetical writing was probably 
not altogether unknown among the Goths, as well as among other 
branches of the (German family, long before any connection vrith 
Bome or Greece; but the knowledge of it was confined, in Ger- 
many at least, to so few persons, chiefly to witches, or wise women, 
and sacerdotal characters, a^d the letters themselves were so con- 
nected in the popular mind with the old idolatry, tiiat they were 
called Bunes — ^mysteries, magic, and the professors of them 
Alrunen ; perhaps the Aurinia of Tacitus was no more than one of 
the AlnuuB. Three sevend alphabets of Bunes are known to have 
existed. Hie oldest consisted of sixteen letters ; it began with F, 
and the O occupied the fourth place. The second was &at used by 
the Saxons. It was the same alphabet, enlarged to twenty-four 
letters, and in this £ fills the nineteenth place, O retains the fourth, 
but there is a second O (Odil), whidh is the twenty-fourth, or last 
letter. The most recent Bunic alphabet is arranged generally after 
^ Greek and Boman form, beginning with A, and £ taking the 
t7v^^' It has only one O, which is in the fourteenth place. 
Ju^ the Greek an4 Latin alphabets, is the fifteenth letter, because in 
«i» loimer of them an X IS previously inserted, and % J in the latter. 



i«Bwn«i««H^ 



mm 



mm 



m^^^wm 
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Li Germany there are few memorials of Bmiic writing beyond 
the records and traditions of their nse, and the feet of the existence 
•f Rmiic characters in the oldest German Christian alphabets, as in 
those of Wnlfila and the Anglo-Saxons; bnt in the north nmnerons 
specimens sniriye in the shape of manuscripts, stares, and monu- 
mental inscriptions. No manuscript has been found of an earlier 
date than the eleventh century. Bunstaba, Runic stares, are pieces 
••f wood on which Bunic characters are painted or engraved. They 
appear to hare had many objects, as we find Srart-nmas and Mal- 
runas, but their most ordinary uses were as charms and almanacks ; 
mor is the latter application of the Buns-tab altogether obsolete in 
the present day in the rural districts of Sweden. Numerous ex- 
amples of ancient Bunstaba have been preserved ; but in none of 
any antiquity is it possible, notwithstanding their connection with 
time-reckoning, to specify the date with any accuracy. The monu- 
mental stones have the same deficiency, for though i the sculptor 
Barely foigets to record his own name with the words " risdi runar 
disi" or ^^settt runar dtist," there is no instance of any ancient 
atone with a date, though in one of the most ancient, ^t on a 
Tock at Bunano, in Blekin, the date has been ascertained from in- 
ternal evidence. This stone is spoken of by Saxo, who relates that 
King Waldemar, in 1170, sent learned men to examine it, for at 
that early time it could not be made out, but without effect ; and 
irom that time until 1838, many competent persons have endea- 
woured to decipher it, but in vain — some even holding that it was 
mo inscription at all, but only accidental scratches on Ihe rock. At 
last, in 1834, it occurred to Professor Magnusen, after a ten 
months' study, to read from right to left, instead of from left to 
light, and the mystery immediately vanished. It is found to relate 
to King Harald Hildekind, and, from the event it commemorates, 
to be of the date a.d. 770, or Ihereabouts. From its curiosity it 
deserves to be quoted. 



HiUtddnn Tiki nam 
Chffpr in Ud - -- 
Ulieitnf 

yjgl Ojmi riknar 

Hringr fid 

MktLmM 

A]ftrA«tag6d 

Olafld 

OjBbkokFni 

OkAMkan 

Arififfi 

flandum Tvum 

umiHanUi 

Alnaigr 



HuldeUnd (son of Hfld.) kingdom took. 

Garth in dug. (Garth engraved) 

Oli oath gave - - • 

Weihe (oonaecrate) Othin the runes ! 

Ring yet 

Fall on the mould I 

Alfiv (Elves) Astagods (Love-gods^ 

Ola hate 

Othin and Trd (Fteyo) 

And the A«i>kin (Asa laoe) 

overthrow, overthrow 

our Ibes, 

Win Harald 

glorious Tietory I 



Bsrhaps there is no question of literature which has given oocasioii 
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fl»rgieater strife Ihni thai of tiieaiiftiqiiity of the Bmnc clmacters^ 
lome aasigiiing to tkem an onknoinL date ; wbile othen, leMooiiig' 
from the nnoeirlaiiiftj ss to tho age of Uie Bmnc inacEiptionBy hav^ 
inferred, from the fonn of some of the olunctezs, that thej har^ 
beea borrowed from the Roman, and are, therefore, compairatsTel^ 
modem. The preoediiig ineciiption, which is piobablj one of that 
oUest extant, goes m> higher than the year 770 ; bat even that 
date is three centuries older than that of the conyersion of th» 
Northmen, before which event any ccmuneroe in the way of letters 
with Borne is impossiUe. Rnnio letters, theiefore, were bo<» 
borrowed from Borne ; indeed^ Bmiic stares among the Franka ar» 
spoken of in the sixth centoiy by Yenaatiiia Fortmiatas as bar- 
barian in their Tory natnr^ : — 

" Barbara frazbieb jringatiir Bans tabeSUs."— lib. vfii. Gann. zviS. 

And if the Enmc letters were of Roman origin, how came thai 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet by its Thorn and Wen? or whence did 
WolfUa obtain the Ronic characters he made use of? If Boman^ 
why was a different aixangement of the letters adopted ? or how oama 
tiiie Ranic alphabet to contain only sixteen letters ? On the other 
side, it may be asked, if there was a Runio alphabet in Wulfila'a 
time, wherefore make another ? The answer is the incompleteness 
of the Bmiic alphabet, and its inefficiency for a translation froq^ the 
Greek ; but, more than that, the Rmies, being ahnost synonymova 
with idolatry, were regard^ by the Ohristians as abominatioiBB* 
The resemblance of many of the Runic to the olassioal charaotraw 
must be ascribed to another cause than imitation ; and if it is not 
imitation, it must be that both come from afiar-^from a commoik 
wr — old source. The remarkable fact of the direction of the writings 
from right to left, in the preceding inscription, is an additional 
index pointing to the same conclusion. (Grimm. DeutsoL Gramm. 
Einlect., b. i. 26.) There is a connection, indeed, of incalculahlo 
antiquity between the two forms of alphabetical writing, not deriva- 
tion, for there was a time when the Greeks and Latins, as well as 
the Semitic nationS| wrote, like the earliest Runic writers, from 
right to left. 

WuMla's alphabet stands in almost the same relation to the 
Greeks, as that of the Anglo-Saxons to the Latin. The greater 
number of his letters he borrowed from tiie Greek, one or two are 
from the Latin, and the signs for sounds, which the classical 
alphabets did not supply, are either Runes, which may have been 
common in his day in ike east of Germany, or inventions. Several 
are known Runes, and some probably inventions. The letters which 
the Gothic speeoh did not require, Wulfilft dismissed from hift 
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alphabet : fo? iDstapce^ the Qotbic-hae no soft Q, no ^, ip, y, x, or 
J.. The Greek letter^ jwtamed aro IS, i^parently the Greek B; 
X, *ho Greek X; 6, the Greek c; P, always hard, like the 
Greek Gamma; I,, which may be Bumc as well as Greek; K;. 
dL, perhapsllie Grjsek X ; M; N; ^ the Greek ta; II; T; X; 
The Latin letters aire JC^ R; S, B; h, H. ^ seems to be the 

Bnnic X (A) ; ]? (F) must be the Rmiic form, for the (jrreeks had 

no F, though the ^hape approaches more nearly the Anjg;lo-Saxon^ 
which is commonly rderred to the Latin ; and as no rei|son can be 
giren why Wulfila, had he borrowed his F from the Boman, should 
not have used the Boman form^ it leads to the supposition that both 
characters are Bunic. ^7 and CI appear to be cprnpound letters, the 
first equivalent to the German a, the last to Q. Q resembles th»- 
Boman G, but it is always pronounced soft, like J, to which letter 
it corresponds ; the Bunic Cf is always hard. The remaining letters 

arefflTh; tin; ^w; 0wh; whether the^e were modificationa 
of BuQ0s current at that period, or arbjtrary inventions of Wulfda, 
is/onoertain. It seems singular that for his t^ he did not rather* 
boiTOW the Greek 9, which was ready to his hand, that he should 
not hare used the Bunic p is searcely to be wondmd at; for the 
religious, reasons which induced him to prefer Ihe characters in 
wmk the Gospels are written, led him to reject the Bunes as' much 
as possible^ and to admit none without some alterationa. To snch 
an extent was Uos reverential feeling carried, that he rarely writes 
the name ef God in fail, but generally uses the ahbrevialion T^ 
in his Scriptures to designate the Divinity. 

That Wuffila should be regarded by his countrymen with intense 
veneration — that the man who opened to them the Spring of the 
Water of Life should be considered as a second Moses, is natural.. 
His name appears on more than one occasion as a chief counsellor 
of the Wisigoths ; and the proverb so long current among them— 
** Whatever is done by WuMia is well done," is a remartable testi- 
mony of their confidence and graititude. Among the Greek and 
Latin writers of that period his character has been variously esti- 
mated, though none deny his great reputation. The weightiest 
ohairge against him is his adhesion to an adoption of the opimofs^^. 
of Arius, and the perversion of his countrymen to that heresy ; hnl 
the ecclesiastical historians do not agree among theniselves mm to. 
the extent of his errors or his agency, nor is the fact of the Arianlsi^ 
of the Goths of that day placed altogether beyond dispute. Plnlo«^ 
toigfos (ii. 5) merely remarksthat the opinioni of Wnlfflay m^^ 
of those who fellQiwed him, were hwetied; BoemU$ meribem «j 
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Awaaitn of the Wifflgoths to ft Btrife between Afhanarich and 
Friticem, in wbich the hMer, bdng asofted by Valens, was led,, 
with his people, to adopt the errors of that emperor, who was a 
isealoas Aiian (Socrat, ir. 27) ; it does not appear that Wnlfila 
took any part in the question ; but Sozomen (yi. 86) asserts that 
Wnlfila had been present at the Conncil of Constantinople, a.d. 359, 
and subscribed ^e Aiian tenets with Endozias Oocadns, and 
-other Arian bishops. Theodoret again relates that on the 
irmption of the Huns, Valens, at the instigation of the abomi- 
nable Eudozius, made his reception and support of the Wudgoths 
•contingent on thdr profession of Aiianism (Theodoret, iy. 87), 
4md that Wulfila, gained by the flatteries and presents of the same 
Eudoxius, became the instrument of the emperor's designs, charac- 
terising ^e question to his countrymen as being a mere war of 
words founded upon ranity. Jomandes also ascribes the herecfy of 
4he Goths to Hie machinations of Valens. (Jomand., zxri) On 
-the other hand, authorities of the highest order admit the Ooths 
wii^iin the pale of orthodoxy. St. Ambrose, who died a-d. 897, 
celebrates uie purity of their faith, and tiiieir persererance in the 
truth (Ambros. Comm. in Ey. Luc, i. 26) ; St. Jerome, in a letter, 
supposed to be written about the year 898, praises them as ortho- 
dox Christians (Hieron. Epist. ad Lactam.) ; and Chrysostom, who 
•liyed about the same period, with all his zeal against the Arians, 
laments the death of that excellent man Unila (Epist., xiy.), 
whom he had heretofore consecrated as bishop oyer the Gbths, 
^dter a life made illustrious by the number of his great and good 
works ;^ adding, that he had receiyed letters from the Gothic long, 
requesting that a new bishop might be sent to them in Umla's 
place — a request hardly compatible, when the stem orthodoxy of 
'Chrysostom is considered, with the supposition that the Goths were 
looked upon as sectarians. That the Goths, notwithstanding, at a 
later period were really Arians, is a fact beyond dispute ; and it 
seems scarcely possible that they should haye receiyed Ohiistianity 
in any other than the Arian form, inasmuch as from the date of 
their first conyersion, that form had been the profession of the 
majority of the Greeks, with whom was their greatest intercourse^ 
Oonstantine himself, in 887, was re-baptlEed in the Arian per- 
4Buasion ; tmder his son, Arianism was the predominant religion ; 
•Julian indeed hated all Christian sects with equal intensity ; but 
Talens, again, was a zealous partisan of the Aiian creed. Perhaps 
the mystery which seems to enyelope Ihe Gothic profession of faith 
may be explained by their ignorance of^ or indifference to, polemio 
subtilties ; perhaps the terms of ^e dispute were beyond their 
comprehension; it is certain, at least, that if Arians, their Arian- 
ism was limited and temperate, and unattended by the proscriptiTe 
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ligotry whicli in the Boman world disgraced Oluistiaiiity itself. 
Iheodoret, the same who makes Wiilfila look upon the question as 
a vain and unprofitable controrersy, adds '* that tiie Goths, although, 
they beliered the Father to be greater than the Son, would yet not 
adxnit that the Son was created; and still they did not refuse to^ 
communicate with those who maintained that error." (Theodoret,. 
iv. 87.) A corroboration of this view respectmg the temperance or 
indifiference of the Goths upon the Arian question, may be possibly^ 
gathered from Procopius, who, nearly two hundred years later^ 
praisin:g the simple piety of the Tetraxitfe^ a little people supposed 
to be the remains of the Ostrogoths, who continued, aiter the out- 
wandering of their nation, among the Huns on the Tanais, and 
which, B^ in the midst of those savages, retained the primitiye 
religion of Wulfila, remarks that whether, like the rest of the 
Goths, they were of the Arian persuasion or not, he could not say^. 
nor did they even know it themselyes. Since the Tetrazitsd had 
been cut off for two centuries from intercourse with the Roman 
world, with only the Gospel of Wulfila instead of Greek meta- 
physics for their guide, it is fair to conclude that their faith had 
continued unchanged, as their fathers had left it, and that the older 
Goths, like them, scarcely knew whether they were Arians or 
not. 

The peaceful labours of Wulfila were inteirupted by the storm* 
which had been gathering on the eastern verge of the Gothic teiri- 
tory, and which broke in his day for the first time over Europe. It 
was the invasion of the Huns. Their coming excited an universal 
horror throughout the confines of the civilized world. Greek, Goth, 
and Boman join in their execrations ; and their historians, however* 
discordant uiey may be upon other points, accord in their hatred 
and in their descriptions of the disgusting savages. Jomandes,. 
with all the traditioiukl horrors of the ravages of Attila in his mind, 
ascribes to them a hellish origin; paints the coimtenance of the 
Hun as resembling a dumpling of paste, with two little holes in- 
stead of eyes; the cheeks deformed with warty scars, the conse- 
quence of the beard being cut out by the roots, which is done in 
early youth ; they thus grow old without beard, in old age bearing 
the appearance of hideous youths ; and, under this hateful form,, 
glows a bestial inhumanity. Marcellinus, though a contemporary, 
aind, therefore, free from traditional prejudices, adds additional 
touches to the picture. '' You would esteem them," he says, 
" rather two-legged brutes than men. Not one of them knowa 
whence he comes, or whither he is wandering. Bom far away, 
and still further the place of his bringing up, the graves of his 
fathers and the land of his youth are idike unknown to him. 
waggon his only house, his home the accidental place 9t bis 
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•csmpment, his whole soul is absorbed by the wiaats and pnrsnits Sf 
the day, and the past and the fatoie are things of equal indiffer- 
ence. No one ploughs, no one sows ; their food is fledi or tvjld 
roots, which they deronr nncooked; their garments axe only 
changed when they fall off from old age. Ij^ntiioat religicm, with 
no idea of ayilised life, they ahnost lire t^n their tongh litHe 
"horses, wandering wherever there is anght to steal, robbery the 
whole bnsiness of their lives." These exaggerations are liv^j 
•evidences of the apprehensions caused by their approach «nong the 
•comparatively civ^ed inhabitants of Europe; but, in fact, the 
Hnns were only dangerous when united by the genius of a Bslomar 
or an Attila. Marcellinus describes them as having no regal go- 
vernment (Amm. Marc., xxxi. 2), but, content with the tomultuaiy 
leading of many independent chiefs, they broke, without order or 
preconcert, whenever accident led, or the prospect of booty entieed 
them. The description .is probably true of the ordinary life of the 
Huns, for it explains the long seasons of inactivity which occur in 
their history ; but there were periods when a hero united the tribes 
into a temporary monarchy, and then their might and their ravages 
were dreadful. The same remark applies to all tile Tartaric or. 
Turkish conquests ; Attila, Zenghis, Tunur, are a repetition of the 
«ame history. An union of this nature must have taken place in 
the time of Yalens to make the Huns so universally formidable. 
Jomandes tells us that the name of their king was Balomar. 

In the year 875 the Huns crossed the Don. They had subdued 
the Alans, who dwelt in the boundless soHtudes of Asia (Amm. 
Marc., xxxi. 2, 13), eastward of the Don ; and both nations, Huns 
and Alans, agreed upon an invasion of the Gk)ths, of whose territo- 
iries that river constituted the eastern boundary. Hie Greuthingi, 
or Ostrogoths, were, from their position, the first objects of hostility^ 
and the aged hero, Ermanaridi, who had lived to the great age of 
one hundred and ten years, iSeding his strength no longer equal to 
feats of arms, took away his life with his own hand, acoontinijf 4o 
the ancient superstition of his country. !£he Ostr^gotiife'imioii w^as 
dissolved by the event; part of the GothSf with HoniniaDd^ Ekinttfi:- 
arich's son, submitted and became tributary <to the Huns; While tiie 
tHbes which disdained submissibn elected Yithimar, ot, acoordii^. 
to Jomandes, Winithar, another prince of the Amala funily, wh<), . 
after a brave resistance, fell upon the field of battle. It siams that 
Winithar and Hunimund were the oilly surviving branches of tte 
Amala house ; for, on the death <if the former, the nation ^^eeted 
his son, Viderich, a child, to be their king, two Adelings/Alttthetfli 
■aiid Baphraz, undertaking the government during his minority. 
The Ostrogothio chiefs, either despairing to make ipood th«r 
ground, or with views of joining the Wiagoths, resolved for the 
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-present to evacuate ilie coimtrj in the vicinity of the Don, and re- 
-tmd, with their people, property, and their young king, towards 
iihe Dneister, on the farther bank of which river they found Athan- 
•rich and the Thervingi posted in a favourable position, with the 
Tiew of guarding the passage of the river. But the Huns, contrary 
to Athanarich's expectation, found means, in a moonlight night, to 
"ford the river at another place, and were within little of surprising 
-iake Wisigoth chief, who retired into the hills, not without loss. He 
'tiien threw up an entrenchment in great haste between the Pruth 
4md the Danube, where he thought he might defy the Huns and 
Alans, who, satisfied for the present with the booty they had taken, 
and with the pasturage they had gained in the deserted plains, 
made little haste in his pursuit. But an universal terror had taken 
possession of the Gbthic people : the flight, the hunger, the priva- 
tidns, the lamentations of the women, so long accustomed to the 
comforts of a settled life, increased the consternation, and all 
thought they could never be safe until they had placed the Danube 
betwixt the horrible Huns and themselves. Moesia and Thrace, 
which lay waste and depopulated from their early ravages, seemed 
to invite them. The Danube promised them a secure barrier. The 
^eater part of the Wisigoths, therefore, abandoned Athanarich ; 
and, under the guidance of two other Adelings, Glavir and Friti- 
^em, pressed tumultuously to the banks of the Danube, whence 
they despatched an embassy, at the head of which was their bishop, 
Wulfila (Amm. Marc, xxxi. 2, 3 ; Sozomen, vi. 27), to the em- 
peror Valens, to solicit from his bounty the peaceful possession of 
the vacant provinces, in which they promised to live in the capacity 
•of allies or subjects of the Roman Empire. 

Yalens was at Antioch, busied with preparations for a Persian 
imr, but the approach of the Huns was a ocoLsideration no less 
important to the Romans than to the Goths, and flattered by his 
•courtiers into the belief that the Ooths would prove an insuperable 
bulwark against the Scythian wanderers, he granted, after some 
•dehberation, the petition which the Gothic ambassadors laid before 
him. But he had not sufficient magnanimity to oonv-ert the Goths 
into devoted friends by kindness and beneficence, nor the wisdom 
io make common cause with them against the conunon enemy. He 
imposed upon them hard conditions ; he required that they should 
^ve up 4heir weapons and their children as hostages for iheir 
Mslity, tlough these terms were, to a great degree, evaded by the 
baste of the passage, and the incapacity and corruption of his 
officers. In the summer of 376, between tba embouchure of the 
Pmth, and that of the Danube, probably a little above Ismail, the 
passage took place and continued d&y and night; a& the ships c 
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the Danube were insnffide&t for the impaiieDce of the inniwffn gg 
multitade; rafts, hollowed trees were put into requisitioii, and 
many were drowned in the rash attempt to swim the foimidahfe 
stream. No sooner was the transit completed than the imperial 
agents rexed them with ereiy kind of oppression. By the imjmn^ 
treaty a temporary supply of food was to be proTided, but no food 
was to be had but what must be purchased at an enormous sacri- 
fice. Whateyer articles of comfort or luxury the Cbths had sared 
from the wreck of better days— carpets, ornaments, the fine Bnen, 
for the manufacture of which the Gferman women had been time 
out of mind celebrated, (Plin. Hist. Nat., zix. 2) must be ^yen 
for bread, eren their children must be sold to the greedy Bomaaa 
for present subsistence. A loaf, a piece of flesh, a dead hoimd, waff 
bartered for a slare, who was often a child of distinguished Wisigotb 
parents. It is not surprising that such atrocities drore the Gk>thff 
to madness, and that, preferring the Huns to the Bomans, thegr 
should desire to recross the Danube and endeayour to rejoin Atha-^ 
narich ; but this was not permitted by Lupidnus, (Axnm. MarCy. 
zzzi. 4 and 5 ; Zosim. ir. 20 ; Eunap. zix. ; Excerpt, ex L^.)* 
the Boman commander, by whose orders they were remoyed by 
the soldiers from the banks of the riyer into the interior, in the 
direction of Marcianopolis. 

Athanarich, in the meantime, had retired, with the Wisigoths^ 
who still followed him, farther from the Danube to a mountain 
called Oaucaland, whence he droye the Sarmatse (Amm. Marc., 
xxxi. 4, 13) who possessed it, where he remained unmolested until 
the time of Theodosius; the Ostrogoths, meanwhile, with their 
young king, his tutors Alatheus and Baphrax, and another Ostro* 
gothic prince called Famobius, drew down to the Danube, begging 
an asylum, like the Wisigoths, in ihe] Boman territory, from the 
humanity of the emperor ; but their prayer was rejected on the 
ground that more Goths than the land could support had already 
been receiyed. (Amm. Marc, xxxi. 4 and 5) They ayailed them*- 
selyes, notwithstanding, of the temporary absence of the soldiery, 
who were engaged in the remoyal of the Wisigoths to Marcia- 
nopolis, to pass oyer, as they could, upon rafts hastily and ill- 
constructed; but their passage was successfrd, and they pitched, 
their camp upon the Boman soil at a distance from Fritigem; who,, 
weighing the possibility of matters being driyen to extremitiea 
with the Bomans, had loitered as much as possible on his way to 
Marcianopolis, in order to fayour the transit of the Ostrogoths, in 
the hope that, if hostilities occurred, he might be strengthened by 
their support. Arriyed^ at last before that city, Alayir and Friti- 
gem were inyited by Lucipinus to a feast, but orders were giyen. 
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to admit no Goth except the two Adelings within the walls ; blows 
ensuing in consequence between their followers, who endeavoured 
to force their way to their chiefs, and the Roman soldiery, ibe^ 
were slain by command of Lupicinus, and it seems to have been h^ 
intention to murder Fritigem and Alayir also. But the Gotibs, 
seeing the slaughter of their comrades and suspecting treachery to 
their Adelingsif, flew to arms, and Lupicinus, terrified by their fury, 
yielded to the representations of Fritigem, 'Hhat only their 
appearance among the Wisigoth people would restore tranquillity,'* 
and they were permitted to depart. No sooner, howeyer, were they 
free than they placed themselves at the head of their people ; a 
battle with the Eomans ensued, in which Lupicinus was totally 
defeated, and fled almost alone from the fleld. The Goths armed 
^themselves with the weapons of the fallen, for how nothing but 
open war was possible, and Fritigem was thinking how he could unite 
^he Ostrogoths with ;his own people, when he was joined by the 
Goths in the Boman service, under two Adelings, Golias and 
•Sueridus, who, on their way to the Persian war, had been ill- 
treated and set upon by the inhabitants of Hadrianople. The new 
•allies proposed the siege of Adrianople, but '^ Peace with stone 
walls" (Amm. Marc,, xxxi. 6, 4) was Fritigem's memorable 
reply, and the Goths spread themselves, having no enemy to meet 
4;hem, over the rich and fertile open country ; all was theirs be*> 
tween the Danube and the Hasmus ; their force increased by tha 
Gothic slaves who were scattered on the land, and by a number of 
miners, whom the event had deprived of their bread, and by whom 
the passes over the Thracian mountains were revealed. (AtQnu 
Marc, zxxi. 5 and 6.) 

In 377 a bloody battle was fought near the town of Salices, with 
indecisive result; the Bomans retreating to Marcianopolis, the 
Goths retiring to their Waggonburg. In the same year the H»mu8 
was broken through, and from sea to sea the eastern empire was 
for three years the scene of ravage and plunder ; nothing but the 
<iities was secure. It does not appear that the Ostrogoths and 
Wisigoths were united in one body ; they wandered about in various 
directions, and Famobius and the Taifali were defeated by the 
Boman general Frigerid in Macedonia, near the city of Bervea, the 
Adeling himself slain, and the surviving Goths sent to Italy, where, 
instead of roving about with spear and war-horse, they were com- 
pelled to study agriculture in the neighbourhood of Parma and 
Modena. Valens, in the following year, returned to Europe, and 
busied himself in assembling a vast army at Hadrianople. While 
he lay there, an embassy of Goths, at the head of which was a 
Christian priest, approached the camp, and delivered a letter firom 
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Fritigem to the emperor. ** We are honseless men," it represented^ 
<< driyen from onr homes by the sadden assault of wild and ruthless- 
savages. Let the emperor deign to give ns Thrace, with its flocks 
and fruits, for an habitation and a sustenance, and we will observe 
everlasting peace and fidelity." Valens returned no reply to the 
petition ; but on 9th August, A.©. 378, broke up from Hadrianople,. 
and marched eight miles in quest of the Gk)thic host. Kegociations 
were again opened ; there was even a probability of a favonrable 
issue, but the pacific prospect was destroyed by the impatience of a 
portion of the Roman army, whose unforeseen onslaught. was re- 
garded by the Goths as treachery. Alatheus and Saphrax, with a 
band of Ostrogothic and Alan horse, appeared at the decisiYe 
moment ; the battle became general, and ended in the ntter ront of 
the Romans. Valens himself perished. He was seen, for the last 
time, towards the dusk of the evening : some say he died upon the 
field ; others, that being carried, wounded, to a lowly hut, it was- 
fired by the Goths, in ignorance of the prize that was within, and 
the emperor was consumed in the flames. '' It was the righteous 
judgment of God," says Jomandes, " that he who had perverted 
the Goths to Arianism, should by those very Goths be burnt with 
fire." (Amm. Marc, xxxi. 7, 8, 9, 12 and 13 ; Jomand., xxvi.) 

The victory of Hadrianople opened the whole counlay to the 
Goths, from the Danube to the Mediterranean. There was no 
Roman army, and the walled cities, which the Goths were yet toe 
xmskilful to master, were the only places of retreat, tiie only places 
free from barbarian ravages. There was an end of government, an 
end of law ; for though Constantinople repulsed the barbarians, all 
communication was cut off, and no man knew in one city what was 
the fate of the others. It is vain, after the death of Valens, to 
look for a connected order of events, for here the intelligent and 
well-meaning MarceUinus leaves us, and Jomandes and the fanatic 
and dishonest Zosimus become the chief historical guides; yet 
there are glimpses of uncertain light to be found in the warm theo- 
logians and frothy orators of the times, which shew the state of the 
country and something of the occurrences of the day. Fritigem 
appears to have ravaged Greece, Thessaly, and Epirus : Alatheus 
and Saphrax bore their arms into Pannonia with the same object. 
We may conceive the distress which the support of so large a 
number of souls, who contributed nothing towards their own sub- 
sistence, must have occasioned during the two years which elapsed 
between the death of Valens and the treaty of Theodosius, the real 
necessity enhanced by violence and robbery ; but the picture of St. 
Jerome goes beyond conception. " Everywhere," he says, " are 
mourning, lamentation, and the shadow of death. Dwellings aro 
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sacked, mankind slain, even birds, beasts, and fishes haye become 
rare. In niyria, Thrace, and Pannonia, is nothing but sky and 
earth, all else is destroyed." (Hieron. Epist., Ix. ad Heliodorum.) 
Under the pressure of such devastation, it was to be expected that 
the war would assume a character of bitterness and ferocity, nor 
can we perhaps wonder at the massacre of the Gothic hostages and 
prisoners who were dispersed in the cities of Asia. But with 
Theodosius commenced a wiser and better policy. On the 19th of 
January, 379, the purple had been conferred upon him by Gratian, 
the representative of the house of Valentinian, and the government 
of the east was assigned to him. Upon the decease of Fritigem, 
the old Athanarich appears to have been re-elected chief of the 
Wisigoths, and with him Theodosius is said to have concluded a 
treaty, by which Thrace was resigned to them. Athanarich, in 
January, 381, on the invitation of Theodosius, visited Constanti- 
nople, was received with the greatest honours ; and inasmuch as 
the old man, after a few days enjoyment of the pleasures of the 
capital, gave up the ghost, the emperor in person walked before his 
bier. By some writers Athanarich is said to have been driven from 
his retreat by his own people, and to have visited Constantinople 
as a fugitive; but Jomandes expressly states that he succeeded 
Fritigem as king, and the honours wifii which he was received at 
Constantinople, and the treaty he concluded with the emperor, are 
indisputable proofe of the estimation of his countrymen. If Atha- 
narich was a fugitive without influence with his people, by what 
influence was the pacification of the Goths brought about, or where- 
fore make a treaty with him? In the following year peace was 
finally made with all branches of the Gothic nation. Their warriors 
became the support of the Koman empire, and Thrace, Moesia, and 
the banks of the Danube were resigned to the nation in perpetuity, 
where they might live under the name of Boman allies, and enjoy 
their own laws and government. Themistius, the orator, praises 
the treaty in terms which shew how deeply the Bomans were 
humiliated by it. " Through the emperor's wisdom," he says, " the 
Goths respect, as a sanctuary, the land which had been so long the 
scene of their devastations. Now is the detested name of Scythian 
become to our ears a pleasant, a friendly sound. Even if it were 
in our power to destroy them, would it be better to cover Thrace 
with corpses than to people it with industrious cultivators? better 
to convert it into a cemetery than to give it to hard working and 
peaceful men ? I myself know many Goths who have turned sword 
and harness into sickle and spade, and those who have so long fol- 
lowed Mars, now put up their prayers to Ceres and Dionysus." 
(Orat. 16, Grat. ad Imp. de Pace, 207 Ed. Hard.) - Thus it is that 
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the panegyrist, whose trade it was to eonyert misfortime iaio 
grattdation, and to find subjects of praise in circumstances of de* 
basement, endeayours to conceal the weakness of the empire under 
the specious forms of policy and beneficence. Theodosins is re- 
markable for carrying to an extreme the fatal policy of his prede- 
cessors, of relying upon foreign rather than upon natiye strength. 
Barbarians had entered largely into the armies of other emperors, 
bat he relied altogether upon them; others had distributed barbarians 
among the Boman troops, but Iheodosius raised a Gothic army, 
with Gothic officers and leaders. The consequence was, that aQ 
authority fell into their hands ; eyery military command, eyery 
office of power or distinction, were filled by Goths or Franks. 
Perhaps, in the corruption and debasement of the Roman world, 
Iheodosius had no choice, for a Boman people did not exist, a 
Boman army could neyer again be gathered ; but whateyer might 
be the necessity, whateyer might be his claims to the title of great, 
or to the gratitude of orthodox belieyers, it was his which had de- 
liyered the Boman empire to its enemies, and so accelerated its faU. 
By the treaty with Theodosius the Goths obtained a firm and 
legal footing upon the ancient soil of the empire. The policy of 
Aurelian had resigned to them the distant Dacia. Theodosius 
gaye them a permanent property in Thrace and Moesia, where 
the descendantis of the settled portion of them were found under 
the name of Moesian Goths, many generations after the out-wan- 
dering of their more adyenturous brethr«i. It is true the bright 
imagery of Themistius, of pruning-hook and 8C3rthe, of the peace- 
ful haryest and the luxurious wine-berg, soon faded ; it is not in. 
human nature that men, delighting in the sword, who had liyed for 
years on rapine, and were inured to license, should settle down at 
once to peace and husbandry; and eyen the restless spirits, who 
found more congenial employment in the Boman armies, were too 
well aware of ^e impotence of their masters to restrain their 
natural turbulence, or refrain from insolence. Ghrysostom^ an eye- 
witness, tells us that the Bomans were subjects of miiih to tlie 
barbarians, and has preserved an anecdote of a Gothic Adeling 
who expressed his astonishment at the surpassing impudence of 
the Bomans in still speaking of their victories and their empire, 
(iy. 468). Nor is it wonderful, if Theodosius could not always, ey»i 
at his own table, restrain the Gothic Adelings from strife, blows, 
and murder (Eunapius Excerpt, ex Legat., xy.; Zos., ix. 51); that 
on his death, which took place at Milan, 17th Jan., 395, all re- 
straints sh<Mild be broken down, and tiiat the barbarian chiefs 
should lord it in Oonstantinople, and consider the empire as their 
own. Even before the death of the emperor, who was really a man 
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of courage and decision, it was not always possible to keep whole 
tribes in tranqaillity. Outbreaks of Scirri and Garpodaci, Gothnnni, 
I^thingpi, Greuthingiy are spoken of in the complicated accounts of 
the time. The Fasti of Idatius record that, on 12th October, 386, 
Theodosius and his son Arcadius entered Constantinople in triumph 
for a victory over the Ghreuthingi. (Zosim., iy. 34, 38, 40.) It is 
vain to seek more precise information respecting these tribes, some 
of which appear to have come from beyond the Danube. The 
Greuthingi of Idatius (it is the last time the name appears in 
history) seem to be the same with the Prothingi of Zosimus, though 
the latter writer mentions the golden collars which were given to 
their Adelings, to induce them to enter the Eoman service, and 
thus throws doubt over the victory altogether. 

Among ihe Adelings who had held command over the Gothic 
troops in the service of Theodosius was Alarich, a Wisigoth, sprung 
from a family which had acquired the name of Balthae, or the boldj and 
which is described by Jomandes as being second in nobility only to 
the Amala. (xxiz.) The names and history of his ancestors have 
not been preserved; there is no reason to believe that his family was 
allied to Athanarich, Fritigem, or to any other of the known Gothic 
nobility. For aught we know to the contrary, Alarich may have 
been himself the founder of the Baltlue race, though his station, 
both with relation to Theodosius and to the Wisigoths, shews that 
he most have been of Adeling blood. Glaudian ascribes to the 
barbarian Pence (Claud, de 6 Cons. Honor., cv.), the island formed 
by two arms of the Danube, the honour of being his birth-place. 
Alarich, at an earlier period, had been in arms against Theodosius, 
and had afterwards rendered him important services in the civil war 
with the usurper Eugenius ; but, being dissatisfied with the reward 
of his merits, he took occasion of the discontent of the Gbths, on 
the customary largesse being withdrawn by the imbecile guardians 
of the imbecile Arcadians, to fall upon the Grecian provinces. 
Having been elected Thiuda, or general captain, by the Wisigoth 
host, he broke through the pass .of Thermopylas, and plundered 
Greece as far as the gates of Athens; and was only detenred, 
according to the pagan Zosimus, from sacking Athens itself, bj 
the apparition of Minerva and Achilles upon its walls, (v. 6.) 
Bought off from this freebooting life by the PrsBfecture of Blyria, 
Alarich remained for four years quiet, occupied, apparently, in pro- 
viding his people sufficiently with weapons and necessaries; and 
tlwn, in the last year of the fourth century, broke up, in the midst 
of winter, with the expressed object of marching upon Italy. "So 
cmse for this sudden hostility is assigned, nor are there any dr- 
eoxnstances upon record from which it can be with certainty ascer- 
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tained ; the sole glimmer of light which can be traced wotdd lead 
us to infer that it was undertaken at the command of the court of 
Constantinople. Arcadins, at the death of his £either, Theodosius, 
was eighteen years old; Honorius, to whom the west was assigned, 
only eleven. The latter was under the tutelage of Stilicho ; the 
former goyemed by.Eutropius. (Zosim., v. 11.) It would be the 
duty of the Prsefect of Illyria to carry the sentence into execution; 
nor would Alarich be backward in undertaking a commission which 
harmonised so marvellously with his interests and his ambition. It 
is equally impossible, from the dearth of facts, to follow the par- 
ticulars of his operations; the bombast of Glaudian is of little value 
as an historical authority, though it is almost the sole one ; and it 
is from dates and the. rare mention of geographical facts only that 
the true course of Alarich can be ascertained. He must have 
descended from the Julian Alps ; but for three years he seems to 
have lingered at their foot, whether delayed by Aquileia, or de- 
tained by the care of making good his communications with his 
countrymen, or dread at the magnitude of his enterprise, can only 
be a ihattcr for speculation. Italy, in the meantime, was in terror; 
it was the first time, for many a century, that an enemy had ap- 
peared on the side of the Juhan Alps. The walls of Bome were 
hastily repaired ; while, to the*court, even the marshes and walls of 
Eavenna seemed a scarcely secure asylum. At length Alarich 
crossed the Po, with the intention of besieging Honorius in Ra- 
venna. Stilicho, who had withdrawn the Roman garrisons from the 
Rhine, and even from the distant Britain, to fight for. Rome upon 
Italian ground, was still in Rhaetia, and negotiations were begun by 
Honorius with the Goths, but were broken off on the approach of 
Stilicho. At the Easter-feast of the year 403, near Pollentia, a 
place already memorable, according to Glaudian, as the scene of the 
extirpation of the Cimbri, by Marius, five hundred years before, a 
p^eat but indecisive battle was fought. Glaudian claims a victory 
for Stilicho; but Orosius, Gassiodorus, Jomandes, and Prosper, 
relate that the Roman army was put to flight by Alarich. Stilicho 
certainly retired again into the Rhsetian Alps, while Alarich took 
his way over the Apennines, towards Tuscany and Rome, the 
danger of which city induced the Roman government to make a 
treaty with Alarich, by the terms of which Alarich was permitted 
to carry off his booty, received the grant of a yearly subsidy, and 
added to the part of Illyria already in his possession the Prefecture 
of that portion which was a dependency of the Western Empire. 
(Zosim.,v. 26.) Another victory, at Verona, is feigned by Glaudian, 
but Alarich withdrew with his booty, a.d. 404, into Illyria, nom- 
inally a servant of both courts, but in reality independent. This 
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^as the trimnpli wHcli Honorius and Stilicho celebrated in the 
same year at Rome, and which is commemorated by this 
magniloquent inscription. (Mabill. Analect., iy. 359 ; also in 
Greuter clxxxi. 10) : " Impp. clbmbntissimis . fblioissimis . 

TOTO . ORBB . VIOTORIBUS . D.D.D. N.N.N. ArOADIO . HONORIO . 
AUGH^. AD . PBRBNNB . nrDIOIUM . TRIX7MPH0 . QUO . GbTARUM . 
NATIONBM . IK . OMNB . JEYJm . DOM . BXTR . ARGUM . SIMULA- 
CHRIS . BORUM . TROPiBISQUB . DBOORA • S.P.Q.E. TOTIUS • 
OFBRIS . SPLBNDORB." 

Qibbon has adopted Glandian's hero ; Stilicho is one of his most 
favourite children. It is so rare, in that age of debasement, to find 
;anything heroic among the Eomans, that the warm imagination of 
the historian may be excused if it has sometimes surpassed the ex- 
i^raragances of ^e poet. Stilicho was really a great man under 
-circumstances of no ordinary trial, and he would appear to us, 
probably, still greater, could we, instead of tinsel falsehoods, hear 
from his own mouth an unyarnished statement of all the difi&- 
culties of his path; but the triumph which the poet and the 
historian haye giyen to him yanishes under the cold glance of 
•criticism. Stilicho descended from the Alps to giye battle to 
Alarich; he retired, after the battle, into the Alps again. Does 
this. look like victory? Gibbon admits that, in the invasion of 
Italy, Eome was the grand object of Alarich's ambition. . After 
the battle, Alarich broke over the Appenines into Tuscany, on 
his way to Eome. Does this look like defeat? Glaudian owns 
-that Stilicho's anxiety respecting Eome was the great motive for 
the peace which he made with ^arich. (Gibbon, v. 203.) Where 
^as. the victorious Stilicho? Could it be difficult for the con- 
-queror to save the eternal city from the conquered ? And how did 
^'the active and incessant diligence" of Stilicho save it? By a 
treaty with Alarich, which gave him the Western Ulyria, a yearly 
.-subsidy, and all the spoil which he had collected. The " splendid 
Verona victory " rests entirely upon the poet's credit. A second 
Tictory and a second treaty on the same terms are inconceivable. 

Alarich continued four years longer quiet in Slyria. As an in- 
terlude between his appearances in Italy, occurred an invasion of that 
•unhappy country by a chief called Eadaguisus, or Eadagast, whom 
the contemporaneous but distant Orosius and Augustin, as well as 
the latter chroniclers, Prosper, Isidore, and Olympiodorus, call also 
•a king of the Goths. Zosunus tells us that he was followed by 
Gelts and Germans, collected beyond the Danube and beyond the 
Ehine, to the number of 400,000 men. Others state his numbers 
at 200,000. Either number is evidently impossible. Badagast 
might be ^the head of an independent Gotiuc tribe, or one ot 
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AUniok'B captainB or allies ; he might be an Alemannic duef, or azir 
adventurer himself; he might, in the general fermentation wkich. 
then preyailed in Germany, have collected some thousands of adrea— 
torers of yarious race, upon the speculation of a profitable foray. 
In any case, the outbreak produced no effect upon Italy beyond Hie- 
infliction of immediate disl^ss ; and the faoilit)r with which he was- 
orerthrown by Stilicho, shews that his numbers could not hare been 
formidable. The circumstances are enreloped in doubt and ob- 
scurity ; but the numerous writers who refer to it prore that there 
can be no question as to the fact of the inyasion. Gibbon naturally 
asks, "Where was Gaudian's muse at that time? Was sho 
asleep ? Had she been ill paid 7 " 

Italy was now so impoverished by the devastations of the bar- 
barians that it became impossible for the government of Honorias* 
to continue the payment of Alarich^s subsidy. (God. Theod. jd. 
28, 4.) Alarich armed again in order to enforce satisfaction, and 
having possessed himself of the Alpine passes, he sent, in 406, a. 
peremptory message to Stilicho to demand his due, as well as com- 
pensation for the expenses of his armament. It is a feature worthy 
of remark in Alarich*s character, that while he steadily pursued his 
own interests, he was careful to cover his ambition by the forms of 
equity and justice. He came, originally, into Italy as the servant 
of the emperor, and whenever he moved against his master, he had 
a violated treaty to allege. The fact of Uie treaty was questioned 
by the imperial council in which Alarich^s demands were discussed,, 
for it had been concluded secretly by Stilicho, but on its avowal by 
him, and the exhibition of the written authority of Honorins 
for its conclusion, his claims were admitted to be just, and 
4,000 lbs. of gold were ordered to be paid to him. But the- 
act gave strength to Stilicho's enemies ; he was declared a 
traitor and a confederate of the barbarians ; on the 23rd or 
August, A.D. 408, his head fell by a mandate which had been 
obtained from Honorius ; the treaty with the Gk)ths was declared 
null, and if we may credit Zosimus, all the wives and children or 
barbarian soldiers who were found in the cities of Italy were 
murdered. Alarich immediately despatched Ataulphus^ or Adolf,, 
the brother of his wife, to bring reinforcements out of Moesia, and 
marched himself by Aquileia, Concordia and Altinum, to Cremona,, 
where he crossed the Po ; thence, leaving Ravenna, he proceeded,, 
with hasty marches, by Rimini, Ihrough Hcenum, direct for Borne, 
where all was tumult and alarm. The widow of StiHoho, Serena,. 
though the niece of the great Theodosius, was murdered by Ihe^ 
tfeaate on the suspicion that she was in correspondence with Aluich. 
Tke numeroBB pagans of the city endeavoured, though fraitlesslyy 
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to persuade the people to sa^e themselyes by resuming the saori- 
fioes to the gods, and there was boundless boasting of the might 
and numbers of the Romans, to which Alarich replied with the 
fianous gibe : '' The thicker the grass the easier to mow" (Zosim., 
T. 29, 40 ; Sozomen., iz. 6.) But Alarich assured himself of tiio 
Tiber ; Bome had no resource but submission, and was compelled 
to redeem herself bj the payment of 5,000 lbs. of gold, 80,000 lbs. 
of silver, 4,000 tunics of silk, 3,000 purple-dyed skins, and 3,000 lbs 
of pepper. (Zosim. y. 41.) To raise tiiis enormous ransom, not 
merely jewels and yaluables must be giyen up, but the old statues 
of the gods, with which the city still abounded, must find their way 
into the crucible. Zosimus particularly laments the loss of the 
statue of Virtus, believing that mtii it yanished the yalour and 
and public virtue of the Romans I Alas I they had yanished long 
before. The convention was ratified by Honorius, and Alarich was 
again his soldier ; but it was natural that he should wish to free 
hamself of so costly and domineering a servant, and a series of 
intrigues ensued, by the event of which the usurping Emperor 
Gonstantine, who had been before declared a pubhc enemy, was 
acknowledged, five additional legions were brought over the Adriatio 
out of Di^natia, Adolf, who tibought all was peace, was attacked 
as he descended the Alps, and eleven hundred of his Goths slain, 
and every article of the treaty with Alarich violated. Alarich 
Ibund little difficulty in breaking through the webs in which the 
courtiers thought they had entangled hmi, and advanced a second 
time to Rome. (Zosim. v. 42, 50 ; vi. 6, 12.) New negotiations wero 
begun and broken off; a new emperor. Attains, was made and 
deposed by Alarich ; at length, in the night of the 24th of August,^ 
410, the ^eternal city was captured and plundered by the Goths.. 
Alarich had given a strict charge to refrain from useless violence, 
and to respect the holy places. But still Jerome compares its- 
iaH with the fall of Troy, and complains that the whole city was 
bunt ; Philostorgius makes it a heap of ashes ; Juliano di 
Castillo says that all which had been suffered by Troy, Car- 
thage, Saguntnm and Numantia was nothing in comparison with. 
the sack of Rome. (Hieron. Epist., 96 and 98 ; Philostorg., xii. 3; 
Jul. di Cast., xxv.^ Yet Orosius is a juster witness, and Augustin 
0peaks of the miloness and sparing of the Goths. (Oros., vii. 40.) 
&ood would doubtless be spilt, houses would be fired, robbery and 
Sl'^usage are inseparable from the tumult of a storm, but as a> re- 
tribution they irere trifles when compared with the cruelties which. 
Borne, in Hba cotffse of eleven centuries, had inflicted on so many 
oAer dties. Rome's conquerors, unlike the Romans, were of 
gmtle nature^ and no city has suffered less than Borne at the hands 
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of her enemies, though none has eyer fallen nnder circnmstances of 
greater ignominy. 

In three, according to another authority, six days, Alarich, 
probably with the view of restoring the discipline which the 
storm of a city never fails to relax, quitted Borne : with. the 
intention of mastering Sicily and Africa, at that time the grana- 
ries of Eome and Ittdy. He proceeded along the coast to Cam- 
pania, but died suddenly in the neighbourhood of Eeggio. Tho 
Ooths, with great mourning, dammed aside, the stream of a little 
river which flows by the city of Cosenza, dug his grave in its bed, 
laid him, with many costly articles, withmit, then breaking down 
their damm, the returning waters swept into their ancient channel, 
and concealed, for ever, the spot where Alarich was laid. The 
X)recise point of his burial is supposed, by an intelligent traveller, 
to be that where the Orati, the Krathis, the Piscosus amnis of 
Ovid, and the Busienti join their streams, a little below Cosenza. 
The remarkable precautions (even the slaves who worked at it are 
said to have been put to death) taken to preserve Alarich^s corpse 
from . insult, almost show that the Goths had contemplated the 
evacuation of Italy ; but now occurred a change in their designs. 
Adolf, the brother of Alarich's wife, was elected king; he was 
captivated by the wit and beauty of Placidia, the sister of Honorius, 
who, having been taken prisoner in Bome, was retained by the 
Ooths as a kind of hostage, and whom he afterwards married ; and 
it seems probable, though the fact cannot be historically established, 
that by her intervention a good understanding was renewed between 
them and the. court of Bavenna. The . expedition to Sicily was 
.given up ; according to Jomandes, Bome was again visited (Hist. 
Goth., xxxi.), though this time, perhaps, the visit was very differ- 
ent from a conquest, and in the year 412, Adolf quietly quitted 
Italy with his Wisigoths (Oros., vii. 39; Marc. Chron. ad ann. 410; 
Jomand., xxx. Bl\ apparently as imperial general or ally, with the 
view of clearing tne provinces of Gaul and Spain from the swarms 
of Alans, Yandels, and Sueves, which had broken into, and were 
devastating those cotmtries. 

It was on the last day of December, a.d. 406, three years after 
the withdrawal of the Boman garrisons by Stilicho, that some of 
these roving nations had just crossed the Bhine into the deserted 
provinces of Gaul, and they were speedily followed by others. 
Their passage was eflected in the neighbourhood of Mainz, or be- 
twixt l^at city and Speyer, for it cannot be conceived that so many 
hordes would cross at the same spot ; Mainz, indeed, was the first 
city which fell into their hands, and thousands of the inhabitants^ 
who had taken refage in the church, were slaughtered; Speyer^ 
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Worms, and Strasburg were surprised and reduced to ashes, and 
thence the barbarians spread like a torrent over Gaul, and eyery- 
where their path was marked by the ruins of desolated cities. In 
Belgica, Beims, Amiens, Toumay, Arras, Terouenne, were sacked 
(Hieron. ad Ageruchiam do monog. Epist., xci. ; Zosim., yi. 3;. 
Oros.,- yii. 40 ; Procop. Bell. Vand., iii.) ; in the south the pro- 
vinces of Aquitain, Novempopuli, Narbonne, and the Lugdunensis 
were ravaged, some few cities were destroyed, and famine, so says 
St. Jerome, carried ofT numbers of those whom the sword had 
spared. With every allowance for the exaggerations of the father, 
we may admit the misery of the Eoman citizens was terrible ; yet 
Orosius assures us that numbers of them preferred a free poverty 
among the barbarians to the cares of a Boman tributary, and 
Salvian adds his testimony that the Bomans preferred living under 
barbarian sovereignty, and that Boman morals were improved and 
elevated by barbarian intercourse. (De Gubem. Dei, lib., v, p. 152, 
159, 270.) It is difficult to distinguish, with any accuracy, the 
course of these separate tribes, or even tiieir race and birthplace. 
Orosius and Zosimus. enumerate Alans, Sueves, and Vandals; 
Procopius states that they were Yandals from the Meotis, driven 
from home by famine; and Jerome enumerates Quadi, Yandali, 
Sarmatee, Alani, Gtepidae, Eruli, Saxones, Burgundiones, Alemanni, 
— every name, in short, which was calculated to excite terror, and 
impress the minds of the impenitent. Four names of nations may, 
notwithstanding, be accurately discerned : Burgundians and Van- 
dals — ^golden-haired Vandals, as they are styled by Procopius — 
who were of Gk)thic lineage ; Sueves, who were Alemanni, or, more 
particularly, Hermunduri, Marcomanni, and Quadi; and Alans, 
who are said to have been driven by the Huns out of the boimdless 
solitudes of Scythia, had long been settled in the eastern provinces 
of the empire, and are considered, by some, as being of Sarmatic 
origin. The name Alan, however, embraced a vast variety of tribes 
and nations ; in itself it implies no more than stranger, and inas- 
much as these wandering Alans, who, according to Procopius, were 
a Gk)thic tribe, spoke the German language, and appear originally 
in this expedition in union with the Vandals, it must be concluded 
they were Germans. Of these four races the Burgundians, who 
had long been settled on the Main, took possession of Worms and 
the surrounding country, where they continued for many years. 
The Sueves, Vandals, and part of the Alans, after wasting Gaul, 
crossed, in 409, the Pyrenees into Spain ; the remaining part of the 
Alans Hved for many years at free quarter in southern Gaul. To 
account for the friendship of the Vandals and Alans, it is said that 
the former, on their approach to the Bhine, were resisted by the 
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Franks ; and having lost a battle, in which thevr King Godegisel 
was slain, were sncconred by Reopendial, the king of the ALms. 
(Greg. Tor., ii. 9.) In Bpain, however, contentions arose among- 
Vandals, Alans, and Sneves, and blood was shed among them ; bnt 
in 411 a general agreement was come to, bj which the Sneves re- 
ceived Gallicia, which in those days included old Castile, where 
they established a kingdom, which endnred for one hundred and 
seventy-six years. Alan tribes received Lnsitania, and also the 
province of Valencia ; while, bordering on the Sneves, the centre of 
Spain was occupied by Vandalic peoples, among whom the Silingi 
are particularised as settled on the river Baetis, now the Guadal- 
quiver, in the province whose name, Andalusia, commemorates for 
ever the Vandal habitation and origin. The peace was, notwith- 
standing, of short duration, and many wars with each other, and 
with the Romans, ensued, in which the final success seems to have 
rested with the Vandals ; but in 429 they were induced, by ambi- 
tion and the invitation of a discontented Roman governor. Count 
Bonifacius, to proceed further on to Africa, and in the month of 
May finally quitted Spain. (Procop. Bell. Vand., iii. 5; Vict. 
Vitens, de persec. Vandal., i. 1.) Their numbers, when they 
entered Spain, are reckoned by Procopius at 50,000 ; when they 
abandoned it they were estimated at 80,000, but not more than a 
fourth or fifth of these were fighting men, for we learn from Victor 
Vitensis that in the gross number were old men and young, children, 
serfs, in short, their entire families. So easily was i£e Roman 
kingdom in Africa overthrown ! It is unnecessary to pursue the 
history of the kingdom of the Vandals in Africa, inasmuch as they 
left no body of laws, no monuments which throw light over German 
history, wlule of their language the only fragment which has been 
preserved are the words Sihora Arhek. 

In Gaul, at the period of Adolf s entry, so strange a complication 
of things appears, tiiat historians are doubtful whether the Wisigoths 
came as the friends or enemies of the Roman government. The 
imperial lieutenant, in Provence, was Constantius — a man of 
military merit, but unbounded arrogance; who, having, in the pre- 
ceding October, reduced Aries, captured the intrusive Emptor 
Gonstantine, and sent his head to Ravenna, thought no recompense^ 
not even the purple itself, beyond his merits. (Olympiod., vii* ; 
PtoBper Chron. ad ann. Honorii, xix.) But, before Aries had 
fallen, another usurper, Jovinus, had arisen at Mainz ; and it is 
asserted that his support was the chief object of Adolf s march 
into Giiul. It is certain that Adolf was regarded with no friendly 
eye by Constantius, and that hostilities speedily arose between the 
Wisigoths and tiie Romans. This may be owing to the secret 
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infitractions of Honorins, to whom the Wisigoths must be, at least, 
AS hateful as the Alans, Franks, and Burgundians ; bnt it is m<»e 
probable that it arose from the personal feelings of Constantius, 
who was the riyal of Adolf for the fayour of the fair Pladdia, who, 
•on her part, regarded him with abhorrence. If we consider Adolf s 
Actions, and the great services he rendered to Honorius, we can 
scarcely avoid the conclusion that he considered himself as hm friend 
and ally. (Jomand. xxxi.) When Jovinus, in 411, declared him- 
self emperor, Adolf, on his first arrival in Gaul, promised Honorius 
Ik) send his head to Eavenna. Sarus, a renowned Gothic captain, 
who had been long in the service of Honorius, had, owing to some 
discontent, withdrawn from the court, and marched into Gaul, with 
i^he view of joining the usurper. Adolf made it his first business, 
on his arrival in tibat country with 10,000 Goths, to seek out Sarus, 
who was at the head of 18 or 20,000 men, defeated h\m with great 
slaughter Sarus himself perishing upon the field. (Olympiod. vii.) 
Early in the following year, 413, he redeemed his promise to 
Honorius, by marching against Jovinus, who had associated his 
brother, Sebastian, witi^ himself in the imperial dignity ; he met, 
And overthrew them, sent the head of Sebastian, who had fallen in 
the fight, to Honorius, and delivered Jovinus hunself, who had fled 
from the field to seek refuge in the city of Valence, and was there 
taken, living into the hands of Dardanus, the imperial commissary, 
by whom the unfortunate usurper was faithfully put to death, on his 
way, as a prisoner, to Italy. Notwithstanding &ese great services, 
the continued ill-feeling of the all-powerful Constantius seems to 
have produced war between the Wisigoths and Bomans ; for, about 
iihe vintage of the same year, the slow Emperor Attains was rein- 
stated by the Wisigoths, and Adolf possessed himself of many 
jplaces in southern Gaul, particularly of the city of Narbonne 
(Idat. ad. ann. Honorii, xix.), where, in January of the following 
year, he celebrated, with extraordinary pomp, his nuptials' with 
Placidia, Attains himself singing the first nuptial song. It might 
be supposed that the influence of Placidia (Olympiod., viii. 9 ; 
Idat. Chron. ad ann. Honorii, xx.) would restore peace between her 
liusband and her brother, over each of whom she possessed great 
influence ; but her efforts were neutralised by Constantius, who, if 
we may credit Orosius and Idatius, obtained some important ad- 
vantages in the field over Adolf, and compelled him to seek his 
fortunes in Spain. (Oros., vii. 43 ; Idat. ad ann. Honorii, xxii.) 
It seems scarcely credible that the Wisigoth army, which had routed 
Stllieho, should retreat before Constantius ; but, whatever was the 
<cause, whether the barbarians in Spain seemed to offer an easy 
Tictory, or that Spain was assigned to the Wisigoths by an agree- 
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ment with Honorins, it is beyond dispute that Adolf crossed the 
Pyrenees, in the autumn of 414, or the beginning of 415, and took 
possession of Barcelona. Here, in the same year, he was murdered. 
As he was one day, according to his custom, in the stable, looking' 
at his horses, in which he took great delight, he allowed himself & 
jest upon the short or deformed person of one of his grooms,. 
Vemulf (Olympiod., ix. ; Jomand., xxxi. ; Oros., vii. 42), who, in 
his rage, stabbed him, and he died soon afterwards, recommending' 
to his brother, with his last breath, peace with the Bomans, and the- 
restoration of Placidia to Honorius. 

Brief and scanty as the notices are which the character and 
actions of Adolf have received at the hands of historians, it 
cannot be doubted that he was an extraordinary man. He is 
described by Jomandes (xxxi.) as one not of gigantic stature, but 
as being perfect in form, feature, and courage ; and understanding 
might be read in his open and manly countenance. At one period 
of his life, he contemplated nothing less than the blotting out of 
the Boman name, and the substitution of an universal Gothic 
empire — a Gothic world, in which Ataulphus should become what 
Augustus had been to Bome; but the magnificent conception wa& 
voluntarily dismissed, from the conviction that the Goths were un- 
fitted, from their habits of unruly freedom and indomitable personal 
independence, for a reign of order and refinement. (Oros. vii. 43.^ 
There seems, indeed, to have been, among the Goths, at all periods^. 
a powerful party opposed to the ascendency of the Balthae. There^ 
had been a blood-feud between Adolf and the Sarus whom he slew 
in Gaul ; and, on the king's death, the adverse party acquired a. 
momentary ascendency, for his bitterest enemy, Sigerich, the 
brother of the same Sarus, was elected king of the Wisigoths. 
Sigerich brutally misused the good fortune of the moment. He- 
murdered the children of Adolf, the issue of his first marriage (the 
only child of Adolf and Placidia, to which the name of Theodosius 
had been given, was already dead, and lay buried, in a silver coffin, 
in the church of Barcelona), and drove the imperial Placidia herself 
twelve miles on foot before his horse. (Olympiod., ix.) Such 
atrocities naturally created an universal exasperation among the 
Wisigoths ; in eight days, Sigerich lay in a bloody grave, and 
Wallia was raised on the shield, by the general voice of the 
nation. 

Wallia must be regarded as the founder of the kingdom of the 
Wisigoths. His first care was to make peace with the Romans^ 
and of this peace Placidia and Attains were the victims. In 416 
the former was delivered up, and on the 1st January in the follow- 
ing year was compelled to become the wife (Olympiod. xii.) of the 
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man whom, of all others, she hated. Attains, who had been the- 
sport of fortune and the Goths (Oros., vii. 42 ; Prosper. Chron. 
Honorio, ix. et Constantio, ii. Coss.), being now neglected, en- 
deayonred to make his escape, but was captured on the sea by a 
Boman ship, and might think himself happy in being permitted to 
end his days in Lipari, with only the loss of the two forefingers and 
the disgrace of appearing in the triumph of Honorius. By the terms^ 
of the treaty a subsidy of gold and proyision was agreed to be paid 
to the Wisigoths, a certain tract of country assigned to them, and 
a common war of Romans and Wisigoths with the Vandals, Sueves, 
and Alans of Spain undertaken. Wallia began the war with vigour,, 
and carried it on with success, the Silingi being spoken of as being 
almost exterminated (Idat. in Ghron. ad ann. 418), and in 419 he took 
possession of Aquitain (Idat. in Chron. ad ann. Honorii, 24), appar- 
ently the district given up to him, and made Toulouse the capital 
of the Wisigoth fingdom, which it continued to be for the space oi 
eighty-eight years. He died in the same year, but from tlus date 
is reckoned the foundation of the Wisigoth monarchy. 

To Wallia succeeded Theodorich, whose long reign of two and 
thirty years was terminated by a glorious death in the great battle 
with Attila in 451, on the Catalaunian plains. The relation in 
which Theodorich stood to his predecessor is not stated. By one 
modem historian he is represented, though without authority, to 
have been the son of Wallia ; while Gibbon, on the credit of a pas- 
sage in Sidonius(Sidon. Apoll. in Ovituno., Di.), makes him the son 
of Alarich. There is nothmg in the latter supposition contrary to 
the national custom of the Germans, even if it be granted that 
Alarich left children of mature age ; for the ablest man of the race 
was generally preferred ; but the indefiniteness of poetical phrase- 
ology affords but a loose and indifferent ground wherein to plant a 
genealogical tree. Jomandes gives no genealogy of the Balthss ; 
the most that can be assumed is that the Wisigoth kings were 
members of that family; and even this must be inferred from 
general analogies and a few isolated expressions of the ancient 
chroniclers. Alarich is said to have been of the Balthi race. On 
his death, Adolf, the brother of his wife, was elected, but the 
matrimonial alliance was not his title ; he was chosen because he 
was the kinsman of Alarich, and, therefore, of Balthi blood. (Jor- 
nand., xxxi.) A blood connection between Wallia and Adolf is no- 
where expressly affirmed ; but Adolf, on his death-bed, is said io 
have spoken earnestly on the Wisigoth concerns with his brother, 
as the man likely, on his departure, to lead the nation ; and, inas- 
much as Wallia, within eight days after Adolf s bnrial, warn chrjsea 
kbg, there seems the greatest probability that he wm the brrAher 
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spoken of. Theodorich, again, may have been the son of Wallia or 
of Alfiriicii ; there is nothing, in a comparison of dates and ages, 
<^ntradictor7 of such a supposition, thongh there is no predLse 
authority for the establishment of the fact. At all eyents, it cau 
hardly be doubted that he was of the same family ; for Jomandes, 
when he says the Wisigoths obey the Balthas, has evidently the 
race nearest to his own times in yiew. With Theodorich a move 
particular hereditary succession appears to have commenced, intro«- 
duoed probably by familiarity with Roman customs. He left behind 
bim eight children, of whom three, Thorismund, Theodorich, and 
Enrich, followed him successively upon the throne. Alarich the 2nd, 
the son of Enrich, fell, in 507, in battle with the Franks, leaving 
behind him a son, Amalarich, on whose murder, in 581, the race of 
the Balthae, or, at least, the direct line, was extinguished ; an4 
Theudis, the assassin of Amalarich, became the founder of a new 
7ace of Wisigoth kings. 



CHAPTEB m. 

• 

Flatitts YoFiscm Telate8> ib his life of Aurelisi^ thai irhen that 
emperor was Tribune of the sixth Gkillicaa legion at Mainz, he in- 
tercepted a body of marauding Franks, which had been roving oyer 
Gaul, slew seyeii hondred of them, sold three hundred sub corond 
(Yopise. ia Siiyow AureL, vii.)^ and that the event gave occasion to 
a military song, of which the following words^ which appear to be a 
hind of bttrthffli, hftve been preserved i-^^ 

*' IMjIIe Fhntcwy mjlle Sannates semel et aemel oocidlmus : 
Milie, miUe^ milie, miUe, mill)9 Persas queerimus." 

The reference to the Persian war, to which the sixth legion was 
about to march, fixes the date of the occurrence in the year 242« 
^is is the first time that the name of Frank appears in history; 
but in the course' of a few years afterwards, ii comes treqnevtif 
ftffward, and with greater historical distinctness. Tba people t# 
whom the term ^^ Frank " is applied, were the Oemume who dwdl 
on the right bank of the lower Rhine, from the Man, of ih^ Ldb% 
downwards, in the locality in which tho Istnvoiik smw m plMii hf 
Pliny and Tacitus. Dwelling thus between th« At uwaa i w mid tm 
Baxons, who may be taken to represent the Ibf^mfotde mA ffa** 
minonic races, it follows that the Franks tomS «tiMr k^ a Mnr 
pe(^>]e which had replaced or subdtted the anKifiiilf to^rww M y m 
that the old tribes, which were already so fem3iflr Ut tiw IUwmmi 
world under the names of Bigambri, Chain riy llmeterif Marsi^ 
Chatti, Ansibarii, Teuchteri, and UeipdUw, wem mut^ft mitff • 
common designation, implying, to a ccHttm indMiit, a fMrw ^mml 
confederacy. The latter sappositton baa noi 0jmkfff^9(rj pfobabiUij, 
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bat historical testimony to support it, the former rests on the 
Mahrchen and traditions of later times. Marcellinns speaks of 
Chamayi, Balii, and Attuarii, as forming part of the Frank nation ; 
Solpitius Alexander, according to the representation of Gregory, of 
Tours, particularises Chamavi, Bructeri, Ampsivarii, and Chatti ; 
the same names occur in Glaudian and Sidonius ApoUinaris ; and 
the Frank chronicler makes Bemigius address Chlodwig as Sigam- 
ber. Procopius and Agathias (Amm. Marc, xvii. 8, and xx. 10 ; 
Greg. Tur., ii. 9, 31 ; Agath. Schol. de Imp. Just., ii.), moreoYer, 
speak of many peoples of Francia, remarking that the Franks were 
heretofore called Germans ; and in the Tabula Pentingeriana, 'which 
is probably in the middle of the fourth century, in the northern 
comer, to the names Ghaci, Ghamayi, Gherustini, Apsiyarii, is 
added " qui et Franci" a sufQcient proof, though it is granted that 
the words are partially erroneous, and merely introduced to fill up 
a vacant space, of the author^s impression of the origin of the 
Franks. How the designation Frank came to arise among those 
peoples is a matter inyolved in impenetrable darkness, and even the 
etymological import of the word has been among historians a fruit- 
ful source of unprofitable speculation. The imaginary Francio of 
the elder chroniclers may be dismissed without notice. The theory 
of Menzel and Pfister, that the Franks derived their designation 
from their peculiar battle-axe, called Franzisca, is evidently con- 
tradicted by Agathias, from whom it is apparent that the Frank 
weapon, which he calls &yyhiv, took its name from the Franks, 
not gave its name to them. The opinion of Gluverius, Wachter, 
Moser, and Gibbon, who, regardless of the tautology of Free Franks 
make the Franks to be synonymous with the Free, is entitled to 
greater consideration, as well from the weight justly due to their 
judgment, as from the notorious fact that, throughout the western 
world, during the middle ages, the word Frank appears constantly 
in the sense of Free, and is so naturalised in the French language. 
In the Salic law, and in the Gapitularies, Francus is a freeman 
Optimo jure ; the Assize of Clarendon writes Francus tenens in the 
sense of libere tenens ; and the constant recurrence of such words 
as Franc-alen, Franche-ley, Franc-fief, Franchise, in the feudal 
laws and charters of France and England, is an evidence of its 
Almost exclusive use to denote objects legally in perfect liberty. 
And yet, in no German dialect, is the word " Frank ^' found to 
signify Jfree, In the old Gothic "free" is frija; in the Anglo- 
Saxon, freo ; among the Franks themselves it was frio ; among the 
Alemanni,/rf(y. lie Fi-anks called themselves Frankon or Vran- 
kon ; the Anglo-Saxons termed them Francan, and with this latter 
people the term Franc-land did not denote free-land, but the land 
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of the Franks. By the classical writers their name is variously 
written Franci, ^payyoe and ^pavicoe ; the word, therefore, cannot be 
traced to the German root /ret. Wachter, who, in cases of diffi- 
culty, usually has recourse to the Celtic, derives Frank from the 
ancient Celtic word Franc or Franch, free ; but, in fact, the Celtic 
language has no such word ; it is there only an adoption. It is 
not found, as a root, in the Gaelic, Irish, or Welsh ; and it crept 
into the Armorican after the subjection of the Armoricans by the 
Franks ; and so into Pezronius, in the same manner as it crept 
into the languages of France, Italy, and Spain. For, throughout 
the wide extent of the Frank empire, the Frank was the sole free 
man. He paid no tax, while all others were tributary ; his lands 
were subject to no impost, while the possessors were liable to tribute 
and a variety of burthens. Hence arose the broad distinction be- 
tween Frank tenure and tenures of other denominations ; the former 
being synonymous with free, the latter with servile payments and 
duties ; and hence the universal application of the word Frank in 
the language of the law. But it was a consequence, not a cause. 
And if the earlier documents of the Frank monarchy be attentively 
examiped, the gradual progress of the same word Frank, to the 
later general sense of Free, may be traced. The Salic law has 
ingenuus Francus, and homo ingenuus, sive Francus (Lex. Salic, 
xliii. 3, 8) ; consequently the term Frank could not of itself, at 
that time, signify free ; but in the Capitularies we find Francus 
homo, Franca femina, Franca filiastra, apparently in opposition to 
unfree. The further transition is very easy. The Franks, there- 
fore, were not Franks because they were free, but they were free 
because they were Franks. They carried with them, wherever they 
ruled, this prerogative of birthright, nor can it be a matter of 
wonder that subjected peoples shoidd consider liberty as Frank-dom. 
A more probable source of the word Frank, especially when its 
form in the various dialects and languages is considered, appears in 
the old German root Wrang (Anglo-Saxon Wrang; Belg. Vrangh), 
fierce, fell, ferocious, which seems allied with the verb Wringen, to 
fight, bend, or subdue. It has been before remarked, that epithets 
of this nature are the most common of all others in the rudeness of 
heroic times, but to the general probability may also be added the 
testimony of many of the annalists who wrote previously to the 
ninth century. Isidore writes : " Alii eos a feritate morum nuncu- 
pari existimant ; sunt enim in illis mores incondite, naturalisque 
Jerocitas animorum ; " Airnoin and the author of the Gesta Fran- 
qorum repeat the same opinion, which seems countenanced by the 
Prologue to the Salic law, which styles the Franks " Gens inclyta, 
audax, velox et aspera^ Many similar authorities might be ad-* 

a 2 
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doeed, and eyen in tiie twelfth century, when ferocity woal4 scftrcelf 
be received as a compliment, Otto Frisingensis tells us tkat tba 
word Frank signified either ferox or nobilia (Isidor. Orig., ix. 2 ; 
Amoin Gest. Franc, xiii. ; Otto Frising., i. 25) ; words, it mnat 
be admitted, of almost the same hnport at the period when the 
Franks first came forward in history. 

The tale of Troy supplied the most popular tradition of the 
oriental origin of the Franks. As YirgU traces the descent of 
the Bomans from .tineas, so the clerkly writers of the time of 
Frank ascendancy mnst indent for the nation a more celebrated 
birthplace than the swamps of ths lower Bhine. After the destruc^ 
tion of Troy, they tell us, and the flight of ^neas to Italy, Priana 
and Antenor, with twelve ships, took to the sei>, saileid through the 
Maeotic waters to the Danube, and wandered into {^annonia, where 
they settled for a long time and built a city, which they called 
Sicambria. Here they became a mighty people. This was in the 
time of Yalentinian, whom they ^ided in his wars with the Alans, 
and by whom, in reward of their services, they were freed for ten 
years from tribute, and honoured with the title Frank, which ia the 
Qreek term iox fierce. Prosperity made them proud, for at the end 
of ten years they dpmurre4 to the re-establishment of the tribute ; 
Yalentinian defeated them in a battle, in which their prince Priana 
fell, and the nation, under the leading of Marchomir and Sunno — 
the farmer the son of Priam, the latter of Ai^tenor — forced their 
way to the banks of the lower Bhine, where they built a city, which 
they called Xanthen (Gest. Franc, i. 4 ; Fredeg. Epit., ii.), in re- 
membrance of the rivulet Xantbos in the man plain, and Fara*- 
mund, Priam's grandson, became their king. The Mahichen was 
probably invented by Boman clerks, to flatter the vanity of their 
barbarian masters ; if of Frank parentage, it carries upon its face a 
date posterior to the introduction of classical literature into the Frank 
monasteries. It seems, however, to have been embellished, and 
made circumstantial by degrees ; for Gregory contents himself with, 
stating, upon hearsay, that the Franks appeared first in Pannonia^ 
whence they found their way to the Bhine, and thence into Thu« 
rmgia (Tungria), where they formed many states, over which 
ruled long-haired kings, elected out of their first and noblest 
families. (Greg. Tur., ii. 9.) It is much to be regretted that these 
insipid fictions should have superseded the national songs, which 
were their only national history ; fragments of these songs, in which 
their wars and the deeds of their ancient chiefs were celebrated, 
were still extant in the time of Chariemagne. 

These fragments, had they been preserved, could scarcely add 
strength to the moral convictiqn that the Franks were the old, im- 
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memoriftl, and hereditary foes of the Eomsn commonwealtb, who had 
been, time out of mind, settled about liie lower Rhiae, and whose 
forays across the Rhine would naturally be prosecuted at every 
favourable opportunity; nor can it be doubted that no occasioii 
would be passed by, which presented an opening for inflicting 
a blow upon the ancient enemy, and gathering plunder at his 
expense, though few notices of their proceedings prior to the fourth 
century appear in the aikeient Writers. In the tinw of Gallienus, 
Franks are said to have supported Posthumius (Trebel. PolL m 
Ghillien^ yii.), who had made himself emperor in Belgic Oaal. 
Franks are enumerated among the captives exhibited at the 
triumph of AureHan (Yopis. in Aurel.^ xxxiii.) while Probus was 
ocou|ned by the Alemaaun, his lieutenants are reported to bare 
been successful against the Franks. Franks also embraced the 
psrty of the usurper Proculus (Id. in Proculo., xiiL) ; but aban- 
doned him and deliyered him up to Probus, whence the words of 
Vopiscus : " Francis familiare est ridendo frangert jii^m^'^ Am 
exploit of a daring nature is also related of the Fnmks in the time 
of Probus. That emperor had plundered a ookmy of Frank eap- 
tiTes in Thraee, on the borders of the Euxine sea, but they mastered 
the Gapping on the coast, committed tiiemselves to ibe mercy of 
the winds and tiiie wayes, passed the Bosphorus unobseryed and 
unmolested, and, after 'pkmderiiig many places in Greece and Asia, 
as well as Carthage and Syraense, succeeded m penetrating betimeen 
the pillars of HerouleB, and landed happily at the mouth of the 
Bbine. What was the Toyage of the Argonauts to Ijiis ? Doubt- 
less lik^ the >Greek adyentnre, the Friuok yoyage would be the 
theme of many a mythic xonsg^ and it is not impossible that its re- 
membrance may hare oontnbuted somethsng to the preeeeding 
Baga, whi(^ mingles so stsftngely together Troy and Pannonia, the 
Mssotis and the Bhine. 

In the timiB of Dipdesian the coasts of northern Gaul, as far tis 
Armoricum, were infested by Frank and Baxon pirates ; GarausiuSy 
who was sent to the protection of the eountry, is charged with 
coBmiying at the escape of tho&e wh<«i be eapitured, and with 
keeping the recoyered booty Imnself instead of restoring it to the 
rightful owners; and when, in fear of pumshment, he fled, with the 
Boman ifleet, to Britain, and assumed the purple, he strengthened 
hhnself by an alliance with the madtkne barbarians. (Eutrop« iz. 
21 ; Eumen. Paneyg., iy. 12; Atrel. Ydct. in Osbs.^ xxxix.) If 
tiiese were veaQy Franks, they must either haye dropped down the 
Bhine witii -their shaps, or haye been already in possession of the 
Baftayian Me. The latter seems ithe most p]T€A>able ; fer, in 2BSf 
Mairimianyjf we may tmst the pan^gycio deliTeted in his honour 
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at the court of Treyes by Claudins Mamertmus, defeated some 
bands of barbarians, undoubtedly Franks, who had penetrated as 
far as Treves, pursued them to the Ehine, restored Genobon, (Geno- 
bandes) a Frank prince who had been deposed, and planted a 
colony of Frank captives in the wastes of the Treviri, and the 
Nervii. (Mamert. Paneyg., i. 6.) Constantius, who followed Max- 
imian at Treves, is lauded by another orator, Eumenius, for 
having cleared the Batavian island (" which can scarcely be called 
land, for its firmest parts tremble under the tread,") (Eumen. 
Paneyg., iv. 8, 9) of the Franks who possessed it ; tells us, in lofty 
phrase, how Franks, men, women, brides, girls, and boys, were 
divided among the Treviri and Nervii, and how the Chamavian and 
the Frisian, those wild and wandering robbers, were forced to watch 
the nod of the Boman Caesar. But these great words carry with 
them little actual significance. The orators speak a language 
peculiar to themselves. When the Franks withdrew with their 
booty across the Rhine, the Paneygyrists called it a victory ; with 
them a battle gained over a body of roving barbarians was the 
annihilation of a people; a casual foray of the Romans over the 
river into barbarian boundaries, was extending the limits of the 
empire, a buying oflF of an attack was the restoration of public safety. 
Perhaps in the whole circle of ancient literature there is not a more 
amusing book than the volume of Paneyrici veteres. It is not that the 
events which the writers celebrate are altogether fictions, but they 
exalt the mole-hill into the mountain. It is their principle, enor- 
mously to magnify the glorious, to gloss over the adverse ; nothing, 
they assert, can be literally admitted, but every admission that 
escapes them may be taken as an index of some greater calamity. 
That the predatory bands would frequently meet with reverses is 
probable enough, and we find that, twenty years after the exploit 
of Constantius, two Frank leaders, Ascarich and Radegais (Bade-, 
gast) were captured by Constantine, and thrown- to the wild beasts, 
in the amphitheatre of Treves, to the infinite delight of the spec- 
tators. (Eutrop. x. 3.) Hence Nazarius, many years later, compares 
the emperor to Hercules (Nazar. Paneg. Vet., ix.), because he had 
crushed these two dragons in the infancy of his power. Eumenius 
calls the murder an imfading and everlasting victory. To venture 
to have the revenge and hatred of the barbarians is, in the mind of 
the orator, a greater glory than all the battles won in antiquity. 
** Let them hate, he exclaims, if they do but fear I No physical 
bulwark is invincible ; fortresses on the boundaries are more an 
ornament than a protection, but dread is an insurmountable barrier ; 
never again, after the fate of these kings, will the Franks venture 
to pass the Rhine." (Eumen, Paneg. vi. 12.) The universal dread, 
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imagined by Eumenius, had only a short duration, for, in the follow- 
ing year, another invasion, by the barbarians, occurred. It seems 
that the cruelty of Constantine, far from intimidating, gave rise to 
a new alliance, consisting of Bructeri, Chamayi, Tubantes, Van- 
giones, of all the names which the orator had read, with whom 
revenge was now added to cupidity. Constantine was again vic- 
torious, and this time he delivered all the captives he made to the 
wild beasts ; a third time the Franks arose, were again defeated, 
and, on this occasion, the prisoners avoided the beasts by a volun- 
tary death. (Eumen. Paneg., vi. ; Nazar. Pan., ix. ; Paneg. Incert. 
viii, 23.) These facts must be gleaned out of the Panegyrists, who, 
in that miserable period, were the sole historians. In the tumid 
cloud raised by their breath, may be faintly discerned that Con- 
stantine was^ to a certain extent, succesful in his encounters with 
the Franks, and that, in the youth and bloom of his empire, he 
endeavoured, by cruelty, to deter them from future ravages. The 
Frank games {Ludi Frandci) which he instituted in commemora- 
tion of his successes, were appointed to be celebrated yearly, from 
the 14th to the 20th of July. 

But Constantine soon discovered a way more efficacious than 
torture to rid the empire of the hostility of the Germans. Instead 
of punishment he offered gold. The barbarian nations were ap- 
peased by yearly subsidies; the young and more enterprising among 
them, instead of ravaging the provinces, found it more profitable, 
more productive of pleasure and renown, to push their fortunes in 
the Roman service. The custom of subsidising the barbarians had 
some singular consequences. It was in their eyes the purchase- 
money of forbearance ; the withholding of it was the withholding of a 
right ; and a delay in th6 payment was regarded as a wrong which 
left them at liberty to right themselves. So long as Constantine 
lived, the nations of the Khine were quiet, but the dissensions of his 
sons probably deranged the delivery of the customary subsidies ; for 
in the year 341 the Franks took advantage of the disorders to re- 
possess themselves of the northern part of Gaul ; and though Con- 
stans is said to have subdued them (Socrat., ii. 10), the Batavian 
isle and the contiguous country were left by treaty in their posses- 
sion. From this time the Franks took a prominent part in the 
commotions and revolutions of the Roman world. Magnentius was 
a Frank ; and after his fall the Franks began to break into the 
cities of Gaul, sometimes independently, sometimes in conjunction 
with the Alemanni, so that in Julian's day not a single fortress re- 
mained on the lower Rhine, with the exception of Remagen and a 
solitary tower at Cologne. Julian having, in 356, repulsed the 
Alemanni, turned towards the Franks, re-captured the long-lost 
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Cologne, which they were careless of garnaonitig, and condtided 
with them a peace, bj the tenns of which he was left in th& ooveted 
possession, whose defences, however, had been many years in rtiinB. 
(Amm. Marc., xvi. 8.) It was the only town on the lower Inline 
which he recovered. After the battle of Strasburg, his lieutenant, 
Sevems, being on hie way to Paris by Cologne and JuHers, fell in 
with a body of roving Franks, who, to the number of six hundr^, 
threw themselves into two abandoned forts on the Maas, and there 
defended themselves; and it cost Julian himself a siege of fifHy^fonr 
days ere he could compel them to submission, on which, as they 
were wonderfblly fine men, he sent them as a present to the Em- 
peror Constantius. Julian's attention being thus turned to the 
Franks, he employed an interval of leisure, while he Was Bt Paris, 
maturing preparations against the Alemanni, in a raid into the 
country of the Salii, called Toxandria, ihe district between the 
Scheldt and the Maas. Providing himself with twenty days' pro- 
vision, he appeared at Tongres when he was believed to be at Paris. 
There could be no resistance, and Julian granted them peace on 
their submission, and recruited his army wim Salian youth. fVom 
thence he marched towards a neighbouring Gau, that of the Cha- 
mavi (Amm. Marc., xvii. 8), which extended along the Waal^ 
northward of that of the Salii, who, after A short resistance^ also 
submitted, and were received into alliance upon similar conditions, 
their king giving his son as a hostage, whom Julian promised to 
educate and provide for. It appears to have been tilie desire of 
Julian to conciliate the Frank tribes which had settled themselves 
in Holland and northern Belgium, partly with the view of strength- 
ening himself by their means^ and partly with reference to tiieir 
geographical position, which was almost inaccessible from its 
swamps to attack, and yet was particularly favourable for inter- 
rupting by sea the communications of the Bomans. Bunapius ex- 
pressly says that no supplies of provisions could be bronght out of 
Britain for the use of the Roman colonies without the ooiisent of 
the Chamavi. Julian built, however, or restored, three forts on the 
Maas, in order to restrain them on the southern border; but, in 
360, the Attuarii, a Frank tribe, which then dwelt about ihe Lippe, 
having ventured to cross the fthine on a plundering excursion^ he 
found it necessary to follow them into their own rough and moun- 
tainous land, and the long unaccustomed boldness was rewarded by 
speedy submission. (Amm. Marc, xx. 10.) Thus, in Julian's 
time, the whole left bank of the lower Rhine was in the hands of 
the Franks, who ooursed over the open country, avoiding the few 
dties whose fortifications were still undestroyed. Frank tribes, 
Chamavi) and Salii, were permanently settled in the Neth^kmds 
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and Belgium, particnlarly about the estuaries of the ^eat rirers, 
while new hc»rdeB were inflicting their casual Tisitations upon 
rarioufi parts of northern Gaul, ahd new settlements in waste places 
were gradtlally formed. They do not, howey«r, appear at this time 
frequently to have approached the Moselle; Treves was still thei 
chief seat of the Roman goYemment. 

There is this distinction to be drawn between the settlements of 
the Franks and Alemamd in Gaul, and the emigrations of ihe 
Gothic nations from eastetn Germany; that the former were m 
constant connection with their patemsd soil, while the root of the 
Goths, the Vandals, the Heruli, the Burgundians, and the Lom- 
bards, who wandered into distant lands as peoples, with the whol» 
nation, old men, women, and children, in liieir native Germany, wa» 
severed. Settled as they Were, strangers among strangers, they 
must rely upon their own strength, for t^eir numbers could not be 
recruited* Onee defeated, they were anniMlated as a nation, and 
had no alternative but to sink into the condition bf subjects. The 
FrankS) on the contrary, liad an inexhaustiblo spring of strength 
in the constant intercourse with Germany. Their first irruptioBSy 
being not emigrations, but raids, for the purpose of gaining booty, 
were made by men only, who returned home to share the spoil with 
their friends. And when, by degrees, they obtained possession ol 
portions of Belgic Gaul, they did not emigrate as a nation, though 
it is probable &at the Wehrman would, as soon as possible, hnag 
over his family to their new home, and that the young men would 
seek wives in the old country. Thus the odnnection with G^rmiiay 
was constantly kept up« The Franks had a continnal rescmrce of te^ 
craiting thdr power, of which other Gorman peoples were destitute; 
and we find that reinforcements of Germans, who, coming to eerre 
the Frank monarch, and to avail themselves of Frank advantages, 
were called Franks, were continually crossing the Rhine so late as 
the days of Pippin and Charlemagne< Here, poThaps, we have one 
great cause of llie prosperity of the fVank Empire. 

From the time of Julian's departure from Qaiil to the close of the 
fourth century, little is heard of the Franks heyond the casual men- 
tion of Frank Adelings who were in the Botnan service. They 
seem to have been gramially eiEtending their settlements in norlherft 
Gaul; their views were changed by degrees from plundering expedi- 
tions into the acquisition of land ; for, in the i^gn of Honornw # 
the open country north of a line dravm fipom the mouth of iro 
Moselle to that of the Somme was in theit hands; the cilaea, for 
tfie most part, maintaining a precariotiB teBistance* Another ex- 
pressive sign of the wane of Roman, power is the removal of l^e 
seat of govemment from Tretes to Aries, from the northern to iSam 
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southern extremity of Ganl, which took place about the year 400* 
From this time Belgium yanishes clean, for many generations, out 
of history ; the Rhine itself is seldom mentioned. The last time 
the Bomans approached its banks in arms was during the war of 
Theodosius and Maximin, when three Frank Adelings, Genobaud^ 
Marcomer, and Sunno, having, either for plunder, or on the invitatioiL 
of Theodosius, ravaged the borders of the Moselle, Nannienus and 
Quintinus, lieutenants of Maximin, made head against them ; but 
Ihe Franks were already away (Greg. Tor., ii. 9) ; and Quintinus, 
venturing to cross the river at Neuss, in their pursuit, was so 
roughly handled that few of his soldiers saw Treves again. Such. 
is the account of Sulpitius Alexander, Claudian, some ten years 
later, represents Sunno as falling by the sword, and Marcomer as 
exiled into Tuscany from a very diflFerent cause. 

The abandonment of Belgium must be ascribed more to the 
weakness and despondency of the Bomans than to the might of the 
Franks, who never, during this period of darkness, appear under 
a single leader. No conquerer, like Alarich or Adolf ; no hero makes 
his appearance ; no king of the Frank nation is heard of, until we 
stumble on the fictions of the monastic chroniclers. Prosper, in his 
chronicle, writes, "26fA HonoriuSj JFaramundus reigns in Francia;^'* 
and this meagre notice has been expanded by the author of the 
Gesta Francorum into a circumstantial statement that the Franks 
(a.d. 420), desirous of having like other peoples a. king over their 
whole nation, took counsel of Marcomer, and by his advice elected 
Faramund, the son of the same Marcomer, and raised him above 
them (on the shield) as the long-haired king ; that this Farimund 
was the father of Clodio, and the ancestor of the Merovingian race. 
One hesitates to apply criticism to the writer who indited the won- 
derful story of the wandering of the Franks from Troy ; but the 
unaccountable currency which the fable of Faramund has acquired 
through later authors, make a short examination of it necessary. 
Gregory of Tours, who lived an hundred and fifty years nearer to 
the supposed epoch of his reign, knows nothing of King Fara- 
mund (Greg. Tut., ii. 9 ; Fred. Epit., ix.) ; but, on the contrary, 
states that Theotmer was the father of Clodio ; a statement which 
is repeated by Fredegarius. Sidonius ApoUinaris, who flourished a 
century before Gregory, mentions no Faramund, whose existence 
rests entirely upon the authority of Prosper. It is possible, after 
all, that Faramund is not a proper name, but the title of an officer. 
Composed of Fara — ^race, people ; and Mund — ^guardian or ruler it 
may mean no more than Dux or Thiuda ; for a kindred, if not 
identical, word is still retained in the German language, Vormund 
being, at the present day the legal appellation of the administrator 
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or guardian of a famiTy. It is not improbable tbat'tbe clerk of 
Aquitain, ignorant of the German language, haying heard of some 
Frank tribes having a Faramund over them, mistook it for the 
functionary's name. As for the term Francia, it might embrace 
every country in which the Franks were settled. The Pentinger 
Table places it far beyond the Rhine ; but no one will assert that 
even the Franks of Gaul were united into a single monarchy before 
the time of Chlodwig, to say nothing of the Franks of the original 
Francia. 

It is still probable that several tribes of Franks may have united 
themselves under a temporary Thiuda, in order to prosecute with 
greater power some particular schemes of conquest; such had 
been the German custom in all ages. Clodio (Greg. Tur., ii. 9) 
and his father, Theodomer, may have been leaders of this nature. 
Already, in 420, had Treves been twice sacked by the Franks. 
Salvian, who wrote shortly after 441, describes the imperial city as 
having been four times plundered, Cologne as having been long in 
Frank possession ; and Clodio, who seems to have flourished about 
the same period, is reported to have dwelt at Dispargum, on the 
borders of the Thuringians, and to have captured the city of 
Cambrai. Sidonius, who must have been living at the time,- 
mentions, also, the conquest of Belgica secunda by this Clodio, and 
gives a lively description how he was surprised by ^tius, the- 
Roman patrician, a Pannonian by birth, who, under Valentinian, 
ruled the empire, as Stilicho, forty years before, had done under 
Honorius, at Vicum Helense (now Vieux Hedin), while celebrating 
with his Franks a marriage festival on the banks of the Cauche 
(Sidon. Apoll. Panegy. Majorian, ccxii.) ; in the same Panegyric 
he paints, in colours which remind us of Tacitus, the make and" 
habits of the Franks : the powerful build, the blue eyes, the cloth- 
ing fitted to the limbs, the yellow hair, combed into flowing ringlets. 
Prosper, Idatius, and Cassiodorus briefly mention a defeat of the. 
Frapks by ^tius ; Idatius adding, that peace was afterwards made 
with them, and that they were received into the Roman alliance, a 
phrase, of which the meaning is^-that they were permitted to 
retain the land they had taken possession of. Circumstances so 
particular, related by a contemporary, and corroborated by so many 
others, place beyond doubt the existence of a Frank Chiining called 
Chlodio, or Chlodwig; who, from his position, must have been 
either of the Salian or Chamavian tribes, which were established 
about the estuaries of the Scheldt, Maas, and Waal. It is probable 
that he united all the Franks of that neighbourhood under his 
temporary command; that is, that the other Frank Chiinings 
served under him for a time. That he ruled beyond the Rhine, is 
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impossible ; thatliis general antlioritj in Bdgimn was temporary, 
appears froM the ntimber of Frank Ghunings who, a few jeairs later^ 
are foand gdreming in that ooontrj ; that he was An ancestor 'Of 
the Merovingian (Ghreg. Tur., ii. 9) honse, is very uncertain, as 
Gregory himself iidmits : ** In the time of the great Chkxhrig 
Baganar, or Ragnachat, a Frank Clhiining was king of Oambray^ 
the city which had been subdued by Chlodio ; it seems miost 
probable, therefore!, that Ghlodk) was an ancestor of Eagamff, net 
of the Merovingian family." 

The Burgandians, as well as the Frankcf^ tippear to haye made 
an attempt, about the same period, to extend iimi possessions on 
the side of Belgium. They had crossed th« Rhine, vrith the other 
biffbarians^ in 407 ; and their Chunilig, Gundicar, or GuntMar 
(Olympiod. Excerpt, de Legat. Byzant^ Script., i. 454), had, shortly 
afterwai^s, united with Goar, the OhiiniBg of the Alans, to raise to 
the imperial throne the Gaul, Jovinus ; on whose fiall, ConstflinthiB, 
the lieutenant of Honoiius, contempla^ng; a mar with the Wisi- 
goths, l^ught it more politic to ally himself with Gundicar, and 
assigned to the Burgun^ans a portion of Germania prima (Gosper 
Chron. Lueio Cons., a.d. 414), probably the Wasgau, for a settle- 
ment. This must have been about the year 414. The Burgimdiltn# 
seem to have eontintied in that locality for the following tvrenty 
years in tolerable tranquillity, apparently on good terms with the 
Romans, and, during that period, to have conformed to the GhfisHiaii 
religion; for Orosius (vii. dd)^ at the time he closed Ids Mstd^^ 
speaks of them as being already exemplary GaUioHc GhaisttaiDS, 
though their Ohumngs fell off afterwards to the Arian heresy. 
Sodrates describes the particulars of their conrersion (vii. BO): 
how an ancient bishcip preached to them ; how they dei^ed to heanr 
more; how, being come to a certain city of Gaul, supposed by some 
to be Treves, wey besought t^e bishop that they might receii^ 
Christian baptism \ how he commanded them to fast seven daysy 
during which he instructed them it the rudiments of fidth, askdy on 
the eighth, baptised and dismissed t^^em. But the narratayef it 
mingled with so many errors, chipnological «nd historical, that little' 
dependence can be placed upon it. Durmg the whole tame of thek 
abode in the Wasgau, the same Hendm, Gundicar, ruled over them, 
^ may be presumed, with no ordinary powey; but, in 435, pressed, 
perhaps, by oth^ barbarians, he broke into Be%ia, and was de^sated, 
with great loss, by j^Stius ; whei, notwit&stan&g, entered into a 
^eaty with Mm, SRid it Was probably at this time that their territory 
Was enlffirged in the direction of the Jura, Helvetia, and Sav^y^ 
Jkere is, iio%withBtAnding, nothing oettaam in hifiAory as to the pre- 
dtee tim^ whettxl^ JBurgukdians first cfltnie into the 'Coantry a&es^ 
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wards known by tbeir nAa^e, thougb they are &und quietlj settled 
in it a few years posterior tp their treaty with ^tius ; neither is 
anythuig known of the predecessors of Gnndicar in the office of 
Hendin, except that, in the Burgondian law, supposed to have been 
composed towards the dose of the fifth century, Gundibald speaks 
of Gihica, GodoBiar, Gislahar, and Gundahar (Lez. Burgund. 
Tit», iii.), as being the predecessors of his father md uncle. 

llie great object of iBtius, in his treaties with the Franks and 
the BurgundianSy appears to hare been the planting of a frontier 
soldiery of allies on the borders, by which the irruptions of new 
hcnrdes of wild barbarians might be checked; such had long been the 
policy of tiie B(»nans, though, now, the limits of their empire were 
80 fearfully contracted. There still remained in Gaul, unsettled, the 
bands of Alans, who, on the departure of their comrades into Spain, 
had staid behind, under their leader, Goar; and had, with the Bur- 
gundiaas, been the main instruments of the elevation of Jovinus. 
On the ruin of the usurper, they had joined the standard of Adolf; 
but, during the siege of Ba^os, had deserted to the Bomans, and 
seem, from that time^ to have lived in the Boman service. In the 
year 440, iBtius (Prosper, ad ann. 442), perhaps with the view of 
placing a barrier against the Wisigoths,^ assigned to them the dis- 
trict about Valence, in Dauphiny ; l&om which, with very unusual 
savageness, they drove the Boman occupiers. The Boman Pa- 
trician had granted them land, on the condition that they should 
divide it with the present possessors ; but, finding some resistance, 
they took the whole, and expelled the owners. Tbe treaty with tho 
Burgundians was, doubtless, made on the same principle of partition; 
as we find afterwards that such a partition had actu^ly taken place, 
^tius had undoubtedly the legal right, according to Boman law, so 
to deal with the land ; for according to the theory of the law, the 
property in the soil was vested in the Boma^ people ; but nothing 
can more strikingly illustrate the desperate situation of the Boman 
government, and the wretchedness of the provincials, than this legal 
transfer of their possessions to armed strangen^. 

Thus, in the middle of the fifth.century, Belgium and the Bipa, 
from the mouth of the Moselle to that of the Somme, extending 
northwards as far as the old Bhin'e and the Frisians, were ia the 
hands of the Franks ; though some of the cities within that line 
might still defend themselves under the nominal supremacy of 
Bome. Alsace and the upper Bhine, together with Bhaetia, 
Vindilicia, and the northern part of Helvetia, were overrun by the 
Alemanni; Burgundians appear settled about the Jura and the Yo- 
gesen, Alans in Dauphiny; the Wisigoths were in possession of 
southern Gaul from Narbonne to Bourdeaux ; the centre of Gaul» 
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from Belgium to the Wisigotlis, with the old Provence, still ac- 
knowledged the authority of Valentinian. But the continuance of 
this authority depended upon the skilful balancing of one barbarian 
might against another; as it was, the coasts were exposed to constant 
piratical visitations from the Weser and the Elbe, while in the in- 
•terior the cities alone were secure; for the open country often 
suffered from barbarian excesses, and was often troubled by risings 
of the Tributaries themselves ; who, driven to desperation by the 
insupportable weight of their burthens, exceeded, under the name of 
BagaudcBy the devastations of the Germans. Spain and Africa were 
lost; the former was, for the most part, occupied by Sueves and 
Wisigoths ; the latter was in the hands of the Vandals. In the 
ancient Germany all is darkness, except that Saxons appear on its 
northern coast from the Ems, far beyond* the Cimbri peninsula. 
Then occurred the irruption of Attila. 

The Huns, for nearly half a century after their first break into 
Europe, appear to have continued in tolerable contentment, roving 
in the wide spread pastures, which extend about the northern 
shores of the Euxine, and along the valley of the lower Danube ; 
exercising a gentle sway, which was probably no more than a 
moderate tribute, over the more stationary Goths ; who, after the 
emigration of the great body of their nation, had remained upon 
their native soil — a sway which spread gradually wider on the side 
of Germany, though the want of union among the Hunnish tribes, 
after the death of Balomir, would naturally prevent any schemed 
of distant conquest. Their residence on the Danube, and their 
contact with the Roman world, had, perhaps, smoothed away 
something of their original wildness; for their state was open to 
Roman tradesmen, many of whom preferred the security they 
found among the Huns, to the uncertainties of home; and the 
igreat men, whom party intrigue often drove from the courts of 
Milan and Constantinople, not unfrequently found a refuge among 
the Huns. Hosts of Huns were in Roman pay, and their services 
were alike known and appreciated in Greece, Italy and Gaul. But 
the conimunication with the Roman empire, while it had taught 
them something of its arts, had taught them also a knowledge of 
its weakness, and a contempt for its rulers; and it required only 
a man of popular talents to unite the tribes for the purpose of 
planting a Hun empire on the ruins of the Roman. Such a man 
was Attila, the son of Mimdzue, or Mundiuch, who, in the year 
433, with his brother Bleda, succeeded to his uncle Rua in the 
chief authority over the Huns of the Danube. Rua had received 
an annual tribute of 360 lbs. of gold from the Roman government ;• 
but, Attila, in the year of his accession, concluded, at Margum, a 
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treaty witli Theodosins, which doubled the amount of the subsidy. 
From this time, though Thrace might be afflicted with an occasional 
yisitation, he seems, for the next fifteen years, to have been occupied 
by the subjection of the tribes of the north ; and no man who ever 
reigned in Scythia, according to the evidence of Komulus, a Eoman 
ambassador, ever effected such great things in so short a period, 
for, " in addition to the united hordes of Scythia, his power extends 
to the isles of the ocean, and the Eomans themselves are among 
his tributaries." But all accurate information of his progress fails. 
The isles of his kingdom may be the distant isles of the Indian 
ocean, or creations of the imagination. (Byzant. Script., i. 147.) 
To the Boman government he was a formidable and troublesome 
neighbour, who, conscious of power, and careless of right, omitted 
no occasion of terror or vexation to enhance the amount of the yearly 
tribute. Sometimes threatening, sometimes plundering the borders, 
ever encroaching, he made himself master of both banks of the 
lower Danube ; and forbidding the recruiting of the Boman armies 
by Hunnish soldiers, rigorously demanded the delivery of Hunnish 
fugitives. And yet he is said to have been, by his mildness and 
love of justice, so popular among the Huns, that they willingly 
followed wherever he chose to lead them ( Jomand. xxxvi.) ; even 
among the subjugated nations of German and Sarmatic race, he 
seems to have had faithful friends ; and the Gothic historian de- 
scribes him as subtle in negotiation, scientific in warfare, placable 
to the humbled and kind to those whose allegiance he had once 
accepted. 

Priscus has left us a description of a journey made by him, in 
448, in the train of Maximinius, an envoy of Theodosius, to 
Attila's court, and a lively picture of the domestic habits of the 
Scythian autocrat. His journey by Serdica and the ruined city 
Naissus to Attila's camp, which, for the moment, lay beyond the 
Danube, apparently nearly opposite to Widin; the fifteen days' 
further travel to the village where was his fixed residence, which 
is placed by Otrokocsi near to, or at Jasz Biriny ; the timber- 
house and its barbarian splendour, the personal habits of Attila, 
simple almost to affectation, the profusion of gold and silver vessels 
on his table contrasted with his own wooden cup and platter, the 
wassail of the guests, and his own solitary dish of flesh are ad- 
mirably painted by the first of our historians from the fragments of 
the sophist's work. My humble task is to show, as far as possible, 
the effects which the pressure of Attila produced upon the German 
peoples, and in this all is confused and indistinct. Of the German 
nations, which in the year 450 appear under the domination of the 
Huns, the Ostrogoths and the GepidaB, both of Gothic lineage, 
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were the most distiitgiiiBlied. The snbmismiii of Hunfaiiimd, ^e 
BOH of the great Hermanerich, with a partion of the Ostrogothic 
people to Balamar in the tiine of Yalena has been already men- 
tioned ; of those who wilhdrew with YiUiiiBar, it ia probable that 
onlj a ntuaber of Wehnneny comparatiyely email, followed the 
young king Yideridi iMsross the ]>A]mbe> and that the bnUc of 
the Ostrogothie natzan resigned themselres to tho Hnnnish 
aovereignty, extending themselyes in the direction of the Dannboy 
nntH they touehed the borders of the Gepid». It is impossibley 
howoYer, to speak with any certainty, owii\g to the discrepancies be- 
tween Mareellinns and Jomandea, the only anthorities on the sob* 
jeot. It may, indeed^ be presumed that the Yithimar of the 
former is the Winithar of the latter ; but Jomandes, who must 
be supposed to be well informed in Ostrogothie history, knows 
nothing of the young Yiderieh, the son of Yithimer. When 
Hunimund, he says, submitted to the Huna, Winithar, with those 
who disdained the yoke, withdrew into the confines of the Antse, 
a Sarmatic folk, and slew thw king, Box, and his whole family. 
But Balamber, indignant at the wrong done to his allies, took anns; 
two battles ensued, which were undecisiye ; but, in the third, which 
was fought on the banks of the riyer Erac, Winithar fell, pierced 
by an arrow from the bow of Balamber. The conqueror allied 
himself with a daughter of the Amala ; the Goths submitted, but 
still elected their own king, who reigned ^^consilio Hunnorum^^ 
(Jomand., xxxiii^ This king was Hunimund, who^ as well as his 
sons, seryed the Huns in their wars ; but his grandson, Beiismund^ 
from whom is descended the last of the Amala kings, fled alone to 
the Wisigoths; and Walamir, Theodomer, and Widemir, sons or 
grandsons of Winithar, appear at the head of the Ostrogothic 
nation. Walamer and Ardarich, the king of the Gepidsev whose 
territories lay contiguous to those of the Ostrogoths, were among 
the chief friends and confidents of Attila. But, besides Ostrogoths 
and Gepidffi, the Historia Miscella enumerates, among the subject 
tribes of the Hun, Heruli, Turcilingi, Eugii, who dwelt on the 
Baltic sea, Quadi and Marcomanni, of southern, Sueyes and 
Thuringians, of central Germany, Lombards of the Elbe. To 
these Sidonius adds Franks, Scyri, and Burgundians (Sidon. in 
Ayit. Carm., yii. 319) ; the latter a poetical license, unless these 
were a remnant of that people still subsisting in the ancient 
Wingondahib; in fact, the whole of eastern and central 
Germany was united, either by fear or desire, against Rome 
and the Germans, who had settled in the Boman proyinces of 
the west. Those against whom these mighty preparations were 
directed, those who were already in possesion of fertile Gaul^ wece 
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-well aware of their own position and tiie aim of the inyaders. Little 
inclined to exchange tiie nominal anpremaoy of Bome for the real 
sovereignty of Attila, all internal and National discords among them 
^seased ; and ^tius fonnd it a task of unexpected ease to unite 
Wisigoths, Franks, Alans, and Bnrgnndians in a league for the 
common preservation. The causes alleged by Priscus for the breach 
of Attila with the Boman government seems totally inadequate to 
justify or explain it. The story of a dispute for the succession be* 
tween the two sons of a Frank king, the younger of whom, he says, 
he saw with his own eyes at Bome, his yellow hair flowing pro- 
fusely over his shoulders, is contrary to the national customs of the 
Germans; there was, at that time, no monarch of the Frank 
nation, and the fact of the appearance of Franks in both armies 
may be explained by Attila's Franks being German, while the 
Salians, and others who had settled in Belgium, stood on the side 
•of ^tius. The demand of a lady of doubtful reputation in mar- 
riage was a pret^ct, not a cause. Indeed, all these things are 
straws ; the true cause was ambition. Attila thought that the last 
hour of the Boman Empire was come, and that the world was the 
inheritance of the Huns. Occasions of quarrel are rarely wanting 
between the strong and the weak ; it is the ancient controversy of 
!the wolf and the lamb. 

Attila's forces are stated by Jomandes at 500,000 men ; other 
authorities raise the number to 700,000. The smaller number 
may be an exaggeration, though, doubtiess, the united host was 
-enonnous. It must not, however, be assumed that the Hun brought 
with him these almost incredible myriads out of Scythia. As the 
4ivalanche increases in its sweep, so Attila carried with him evexy 
people which could not resist his progress ; and all the nations of 
Germany which lay in his course were absorbed in the enoimoua 
mass. The place of assembly would be on the banks of the Bhine. 
Attila himself appears to have marched through middle Germany, 
and joined there the swarm of tributary kings which Jomandes as- 
scribes to him, probably not far from the embouchure of the Main, near 
<which the passage of the main body must have taken place^ inasmuch 
4IS Metz, Treves, and Tongres, are described as the first victims of his 
{ferocity. Gundicar, who, with the Burgundians, had endeavoured 
^(perhaps in some of the passes of the Haardt or Hlq Yogesen) to 
.stem the torrent, was swept away with his whole army, himself and 
his entire &mily slain. Thence Attila directed his course to Or- 
leans, apparentiy with the intention of crossing that river^ and 
iseeking out the Wisigoths ; and there seems to be some reason to 
suspect a secret understanding with Saugiban, the king of the 
Alans^ who was garrisoning Orleans, for the deliy^ of the dtj^ 
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when the approach of iBtina aad Theodorich, with the imited army 
of Wisigoths and Eomans, detennined Attila to retreat, either ftoax 
mistrust of his allies ( Jomand. xxxyii.), or in quest of a more auspi- 
cious field. At Chalons sur Mame he awaited the coming of his 
adversaries, but not with his accustomed confidence. Influenced by 
distrust of his auxiliaries^ by predictions of misdiance, and of the 
fall of the victorious leader, he deferred the battle till the ninth 
hour of the day, in order that 'the approach of night might keep 
misfortune within bounds. The fight was terrible, confosed, ob- 
stinate, and continued until brought to a close by a stormy night. 
According to Jomandes, 162,000 men fell on the field, in additionr 
to 15,000 who had perished previously in a casual night encounter 
of Franks and Gepidas. Idatius raises the number of the slain to 
800,000. A rivulet in the field, says the tradition, was swelled by 
their blood into a torrent, from which the wounded, who were 
choking with thirst, recoiled ; and the ghosts of the dead are said 
to have continued the combat in. the air three days after the separa- 
tion of soul and body. These wild Mahrchen are an index to the 
feeling with which contemporaries looked upon the battle .of .the 
Catalauhian plains, which all succeeding ages have regarded ais the 
greatest of recorded fields. ** Nothing to be compared to it," saya 
Jomandes, " can be found in all antiquity." (xxxvi. 41 ; Idat. 
ad xxviii. Valent. ; Greg. Tur., ii. ' 6, &c. ; Koderic. Tolet.' de 
reb. Hisp., v. 3.) The name of Attila is preserved in traditions in 
countries distant from his march. In Switzerland, for example, 
the devastations, which have left so many smouldering. ruins be- 
hind, are still ascribed by the country people to AttHa. (John 
Miiller, Schweiz, i. 91 n.) 

The battle, great as it was, was not decisive. The Wisigoths 
and Romans timidly and doubtfully claimed the victory, a victory 
dearly purchased by the death of ihe old Theodorich. The Hel- 
densongs of the Wisigoths, to their ancient hero's memory, might 
mdeed be heard in their camp ; but within the circle of Attila'& 
Waggonburg was also heard the song of triumph, accomjpanied by 
the clash of weapons ; and the victors, says Jomandes, trembled at 
the sound, as the land trembles at the roaring of the Hon when the 
hunters have beset him in his cave, (xli.) So much the more 
incomprehensible are the subsequent proceedings of the allies, who 
separated upon the spot in opposite directions, leaving Attila un- 
molested, if not master, upon the hard-fought field ; and so mucli 
the more inexplicable the fact that Attila should abandon the prey, 
which he had come so many leagues to seize, at the moment when 
all opposition was removed by the dispersion of the confederates.. 
"J^atever may be said of the heroism of -^tius's character, it is 
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certaiii that, in tlie actual sitnatibn of the Eoman Empire, his bar- 
barian allies could be scarcely less .objects of anxiety to him than, 
the Huns ; and the supposition of a secret intrigue with Attila is 
the only probable explanation of the events which followed the 
Catalaunian %ht.' He persuaded, as Gregory assures us, the 
yoimg king, Thorismund, to depart, without a ' day's delay, to 
Toulouse, lest his brothers should contest the crown with him ; and 
he got rid of the Franks by a manoeuvre of a similar description. 
(Greg. Tur., ii. 7.) Can it be explained why iEtius should plot to 
rid himself of his most efficient allies at the very moment when 

• their presence seemed most essential to secure the victory, except 
on the supposition that he was by no means desirous of the com- 
plete annihilation of Attila ? ^^tius had been long personally on 
a friendly footing with the Huns ; he had been a fugitive among 
them, and he might, in the . uncertainty of courtly favour, become 
a fugitive again. He had made war upon the Goths with Hunnish 
aid ; a similar emergency was not beyond the bounds of probability. 

. It is remarkable that in the night succeeding the battle he was for 
a long time missing ; and that, stumbling in ignorance or mistake 
upon the Wisigoth campj he gave out that he had been separated 
during the %ht from his people. Had he been, as Luden sur- 
mises, in the Hunnish camp, and come to an understanding with 
Attila? When Thorismund, who burned to revenge his father's 
fall, urged an immediate attack upon the Waggonburg, the pro- 
posal was scouted by .^tins, on the plea that hunger was the 
sure&t means of reducing the Huns ; and yet he voluntarily deprived 
himself of the means of a blockade ; and no sooner were the Wisi- 
goths and Franks departed than he also betook himself away, for 
Jomandes expressly mentions the absence of enemies, (xli., 3dii.) 
All the historians of the time accuse ^tius of distrust and dread 
of, if not treachery to, his German allies. " Sic humana fragilitasj^ 
adds Jomandes, '^ dum suspicionibus occurHt, magna rerum agenda- 
rum occasione intercipitur.^^ (^^^0 These things can never be 
cleared up ; but it must not be forgotten, on the other hand, that 
Attila, surmising, from the departure of the Goths, that their 
alliance with the Bomans was broken up, resolved to turn his whole 
strength upon Italy ; and, in 452, marched to AquileisB, which cer- 
tainly does not look like an understanding with iEtius. 

Attila died in 453. His death dissolved the empire which had 
been created and held together by his genius and energy; for, 
while his sons were disputing over the succession, many of the 
nations of which it was composed began to think of their ancient 
independence, and fall oJ0F from an alliance in which they had been 
so long kept by Attila's personal ascendancy. Ardarich ( Jomand., 

T 2 
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1.), tlie king of the Gtopidae, the friend and eonnsellor of AttilSy 
unable to endnre that so many free peoples should be made snbjeeta 
of agreement and partition, took the lead among the Glennaiis in 
the moYementy and bronght about an alliance of many tribes of his 
race against tiie Hnns. In Pannonia, on the banks of the river 
Natad, the nnited tribes of each confederacy met; the battle was 
adverse to the Hnns, of whom 80,000 perished, with EUac, tibe 
eldest and bravest of the sons of Attila ; and the survivors with- 
drew on this defeat to the vidnity of the Euxine, whither the Ger- 
mans had no mind to pursue them, where they established a new 
kingdom under Dengezic (Jomand., xlix. 50), another of Attila's 
children. Emac, a third, settled with other Hunnish tribes in the 
lesser Scythia, in the neighbourhood of Dengezic, with whom he 
lived in friendship ; Em^edyar and Uzinduc, of the sfune blood, 
&ced themselves in a part of Dada, where afterwards the Bulga* 
rians, also a Hunnish people, estabUshed a kingdom ; while Uto, 
Iscalm, and many other Huns, led their tribes into Romania, where 
they settled, or roved about as they could. Into so many pieces 
fell the kingdom of Attila. 

Some important changes in the geographical position of mttny of 
the German nations, particularly of those situated in the eastern 
parts of Germany, were the consequence of Attila's irruption to 
the west. His ^stant marches left many districts almost waste; 
and many tribes, which followed his standard so far, planted them* 
selves, after his decease, in the vacant tracts where they accidentally 
found themselves. Of the most of them it is absolutely impossible 
to follow their movements. Jomandes, the chief source of informa- 
tion on the subject, is too confused and uninformed to throw light 
upon it ; and many of the names he gives are so hopelessly corrupt 
that they are beyond the reach of enquiry and speciQation. As &r 
as can be made out, it appears tha^ after the battle of Natad, by 
which Pannonia fell into German hands, a voluntary agreement for 
a new division of the land was made among themselves by some of 
the more powerful of the German nations. Dada was altogether 
given over to the Gepidaa, whose king, Ardarich, had stood fore- 
most in the war of independence; the Ostrogoths, who had resigned 
theur part of Dada to the Gepidas, were indemnified, by the cession 
of almost the whole of Pannonia, from the Wiener-wald to the em-» 
bouchure of the Save, so that the two important dties of Vienna 
and Surmium (Jomand. 1.) came into their possession. At the 
head of the Ostrogoths were the three Amala brothers, Walanur, 
Theodomir, and Widemir, by whom a treaty was made with the 
court of Constantinople, in virtue of which &e legal possession of 
Pannonia was confirmed to the Ostrogothsi and an annual subsidy 
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asfldigiied to than for their better snbsistenoe. The Lombards re- 
ceived the tract of land lying to the noith of the Ostrogoths and 
OepidiBy extending from the Ghran to the upper Theiss and the 
Carpathian hills ; westward of the Lombards, on the gronnd where 
flie Qoadi, whose name henceforth disappears, had been so long 
settled, Haroli and Bngii had their portion. The Hemli, betwixt 
the Gran and the March, along the conrse of the Danube, from 
the Qrau up to Presburg ; the Bugii, in the so-called Eugiland, 
which laj lugher up the stream, from the March to the Ems* 
mouth, and, above Vienna, extended itself on both banks of the 
Danube. Southward of Rugiland, stretching farther into Noricum, 
as far as the Alps, Turdlingi and Scyri planted themselves ; north- 
ward of the Danube, and to the west of the Goliiio tribes, Marco- 
manni, Harudes, Narisci, whose names also occur no more, are lost 
in the general appellation of Sueves or Suabians; Thuringians 
appear in the heart of Qermonj in the stead of Hermanduri; while, 
on the west, the Alemanni and the Franks are still found in their 
ancient seats along the right border of the Ehine. (Jomand., v. 52 ; 
Eugipp. in Vit. Sever., v. 8, S3 ; Paul Diac., i. 19.) 

The storm had lefb untouched the north-western parts of Ger- 
many. For nearly a century the coasts of Gfaul and Britain had 
been troubled by the Saxons, under which term was, perhi^s, un- 
derstood all the maritimje adventurers of the northern coast of 
Gennany, from the Bhine to the Gmbric peninsula, whose voyages 
every year were carried to a wider extent, and whose plunderings 
increased in audacity. The name Sa^on appears for the first time 
to Ptolomaeus, who describes the people as dwelling on the right 
bank of the Elbe, in the neck of the Gimbric peninsular, and on 
three islands near the Elbe mouth, which are supposed by Liebnits 
to be Strand and Heligoland. On the same ground Tacitus, sixty 
years before Ptolemy, (ii. 2) had placed the Fosi, a name which occurs 
in no other writer ; and it. can scarcely be doubted that the Fosi of 
Tacitus and the Saxons of Ptolemy were the same people, what- 
ever difficulty there may be in accounting for the sudden appear- 
ance of the term Saxcm. (Oluv. Germ. Ant., iii..87.) Adelung thinks 
the passage in Ptolemy surreptitious ; and it is certainly strange 
that the Alexandrian should come at a name which was unknown 
to Strabo, Plinius, Tacitus, and Mela; aild whidi does not occur 
again for many ages. (Widikind. lib., i;) As to the origin of the 
razons, there are numy native Mahrchen, though all comparatively 
of a late date. One tells us that they sprang out of a rock in tiie 
Harz, surrounded by trees ; another, that ti^ey were part of the 
scattered host of the Macedonian conqueror, who, after his death, 
came by sea, and drove away the ^Thuringians ; a third. inakes 
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them, on account of the supposed resemblance of name, Saci, oiit of 
Asia ; Wachter, from the fact that the Anglo-Saxons called their 
language English, concludes that they were a portion of the ancient 
Angli.' Their name, like other national appellations, has given 
rise to many unsatisfactory explanations, as Schach — roobery; 
8assen^ — inhabitants; Sachsan-^men bearing the Sahs. Of these 
etymologies, tiie first, which is equivalent to thieves, seem totally 
inadmissible. Sassen is the High Deutsch, not the Sa'fon form 
of the word settlers or inhabitants, which in Saxon is Sata; there 
remains the more ordinary derivation from Sahs, the knife, or 
short sword, which was their ordinary weapon; and this is the 
most frequent interpretation of the early Saxon writers. These 
short swords, peculiar to the sea people, perhaps owe their intro- 
duction to their greater convenience in maritime fights, which did 
not admit of wielding the great two-handed sword. The ordinary 
weapon of the Germans was a long, heavy, pointless sword, which 
was suspended on the right side. Plutarch describes the Cimbri, 
in which name Saxons were undoubtedly included, as making use 
of long and heavy swords. 

To the Roman inhabitants of Gaul and Britain, during the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries, the Saxons appeared chiefly in the 
character of pirates, who made occasional descents upon their coasts, 
and carried oflf their booty, of property and captives, back to their 
fastnesses of the Weser and the Elbe. They are first spoken of in 
history as infesting, in the reign of Dioclesian (a.d. 286), the 
coast of Belgica, and Armoricum (Eutrop., ix.. 21) ; Julian, in one 
of his orations (Orat., i. xxxiv.), mentions the formidable 
Saxons who dwelt beyond the Rhine, on the shores of the western 
ocean; they were consequently well known in the time of that 
emperor. Marcellinus, in 368, describes the Gauls as constantly 
exposed by sea and land to the depredations of the Saxons and the 
Franks (Amm. Marc, xxvii. 8 ; xxviii. 5), and relates, two years 
later, an adventure of a band of Saxons on the Gallic coast, which 
terminated unhappily for the adventurers. ' From this time the 
visits of the Saxons became so frequent, that the usual theatre of 
them, on the coasts of Gaul and Britain, received the appellation 
of Limes Saxonica, and a particular officer was appointed for its 
protection who was called the Count of the Saxon Shore. (Not. 
Imp., 1939, 1985.) About the same period it became known that 
the Saxons were not merely the tribe, described under that name, 
by Ptolomteus, the Fosi of .Tacitus, nor even the jsea-robbers of 
the north-west coast, but that it was the nanie of a powerful and 
numerous confederacy which extended far over the north of Ger- 
many. St. Jerome describes Francia as lying between the Saxons 
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«nd the Alemanni ; Zosimus records the expulsion of the Franks, 
"by the Saxons, from the Batayian isle.; Claudian couples together 
Oimbri and Cherusci (Claud, iy. Cons. Honor.) ; Orisius, Isidore, 
and Paul Deacon agree in painting the Saxons as a people of great 
might, dwelling along the shores of the ocean, and among the in- 
accessible morasses of northern Germany, and Eginhard knows 
only two lands in his native country, Francia and Saxonia. All, 
therefore, beyond the Franks was Saxon (Oros. yii. 81 ; Isid. ix. 
11; PauL./W'amf. xi.); and as the Frank and Alemannic con- 
federacies had absorbed the original tribes of western Germany, so, 
in the north, whatever was not Frank — Chauci, Fosi, Angli, 
Yanni, Cherusci, Jutes, Frisones — appear, in the sixth and following 
•centuries, included in the Saxon union. It is difficult to say in what 
this union consisted beyond the name of Saxon. The tribes appear 
to have preserved a complete individual independence, and to have 
preserved their separate objects and interests. In contradistinction 
to Ostrogoths, Wisigoths, Franks, Sueves, and Vandals, no king 
appears among them. . Beda tells .us the Saxons . of the continent 
had no kings, but only dukes, and so late as the ninth century the 
Saxons are found living under twelve Adelings, one of whom, 
when war rendered it necessary, was elected temporary military 
«hief, and laid down his office as the emergency was past. No 
Thiuda even of this kind is, however, known in history before the 
famous Widukind. (Bed. v. 11 ; Witald. Ghron. Sax. 810, ap. 
Lindenb. 1347). It is among the Saxons, therefore, that the native 
institutions of the Germans were longest preserved ; liberty lived 
there long after she had lost her character among the Franks and 
Wisigoths. 

The geographical position of tlie Saxons was unfavourable to 
Any scheme of national emigration. Cut off by the powerful con- 
federacy of the Franks from the tempting plams of Belgium and 
<j!^aul, the sea was the only way by which they could obtain a 
portion of the spoil of the Boman empire, and it was doubtless this 
necessity which first led them to brave the ocean, and conferred 
upon them the equivocal renown which they acquired as pirates. It 
anust not be imagined that they were conscious of any degradation 
in a piratical life. According to the morality of the age and 
people, theft stamped a man with infamy for life, but all that was 
taken in open fight, whether by sea or land, was the lawful prize 
of valour, and neither the Frank robber nor the Saxon pirate was 
sensible of any dishonour but his defeat. Neither was this in- 
^difference to natural rights .peculiar to the barbarians.. The oidy 
distinction in this particular between the untftught Germans and 
4sivilifled Bomans was, that with the latter the havoc was on & 
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gnmder gcale, and nnattended hj any of thoBe tcmches of magna- 
nimity and kindness whioh are sometimes fonnd in the legends or 
the sea Mngs. The sea life of tiie Saxons seemed totally unfitted 
for permanent conquest ; their ships, calculated smfiily to land, and 
swiftly to return home with the booty, were neoessanly small, and 
yet they succeeded in establishing the most completely Oerman of 
all the kingdoms which were founded in the Eoman provinces. In 
the year 449 Hengst and Horsa, two Jutes or Cimbii, crossed the 
ocean to the island of Britain, which, forty years before, had been 
abandoned by iEtius to native govemment with only three oeaulaa, 
(Keels) and landed in Kent; they were followed, at yarioua 
hiterrals, by oti^er adventurers. Angles and Saxons, who, after 
fierce and bloody wars, exterminated or drove into the west the 
greater part of the Celtic possessors, and spread themselves over 
nearly me whole island, from the Severn and Cornwall to the 
Qerman Ocean, and northwards as far as Northumberland. The 
conquest of Qaul, by the Franks, had made great lords out of 
simple Wehrmen (Gildas, xxiii. ; Nennius, xxviii. ; Beda, i. xv.); 
a single proprietor often possessed a whole lordship ; the Mark- 
genossenschaft was thus annihilated, and the Mund was expanded 
faito the feudal tenure. But the Saxpns' brought with them into 
Britain pure Saxon institutions. They themselves were no other 
than fellow-adventurers, who delegated the command to one of the 
race, or more briefly king, but to whom were allotted profits and 
prerogatives little greater than those of the other Wehrmen. When 
the Franks occupied the German soil, they succeeded to Boman 
arrangements in economy and government ; they found the ground 
tilled by the tributarii and coloni, and the Cadastre of the Romans 
became the Cadastre of the Franks. When the Saxons, on 
tile contrary, possessed themselves of Britain, Eoman rule had 
already ceased, and of the Celtic population, the slight remains 
which survived on the soil after the war of extermination, sank into 
the condition of Theows, Hence it arises that the institutions of 
England are so purely and solitarily German. The kern of the 
people was German ; the Ceorl was not like the Boman tributaries,, 
a slave ; the Thegn, not like the Boman possessor, a tenant for 
Ufe, but an owner of fi«e land. The principle of mutual req>on- 
aibility, inherent in German society, was transplanted as well as the 
elective principle, into Britain. The Seignorial Free-borh of the 
Anglo-Saxons in no other than the Mund; the common Free-borh^ 
the Mark; the Slure-mote, the Gau-genossenschaft. The Beeve^ 
moreover, or alderman, of a shire is in name, as well as office, the 
Graf; and, pwhaps, the great court which was held a month after 
Easter and a month after Michaelmas, were, in their origin, no other 
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Uum the Eostre and Thor feasts. It is true that the same long 
sednsion from the Boman world, which was so favonrable to pure Qer- 
man institntions, was unfayonrable to the dififusion of the light of 
Ghiistianitj. Xhe Saxons of England continued idolaters for some 
generations, and their brethren of the old conntry for almost two- 
centimes after the conversion of the Franks. 

Jn Ganl, the invasion of Attila had passed over like a smnmer 
tempest, leaving only temporary traces of its violence ; for even the 
Bnigondians speedily revived from the ahnost total annihilation 
whidi they are said to have suffered, and elected a new king, Qan« 
diodi (Greg. Tor., ii. 28) ; whom Ghregory describes as a descendant 
of the Wisigoth persecutor, Athanaiich. The expression, though 
remarkable, probably implies no more than that he was rdated by 
the female side of the Wisigoth royal house; for it cannot be 
supposed, notwithstanding the Gbthic origin of the Burgnndians,, 
that the people would elect a Wisigoth; and the fact that not 
Gundioch only, but his brother, Hilperioh, were at the same timo 
Hendins of the Burgundians, seems conclusive that those princes^ 
if not of Gundicar's family, were yet of Burgundian blood. Gun- 
dioch and Hilperich (Hilar. Epist. ad Leont. ap. Baron. 468, 4; 
Sidan. Apoll. v. Ep. 6.) ruled with great prudence, living in amity 
with the Boman government ; in the many revolutions of which they 
exercised considerable influence, both in Italy and Gaul. They 
allied themselves, abo, with the Wisigoths, whom they aided, in 
Spain, in the Suevic wars. (Jomand. xlviii.) After Gundioar's 
de&at, the Wasgau seems to have been altogether abandoned by 
the Burgundians, who extended themselves still farther to the south; 
HQperidi is said to have had his chief residence in the city of Lyon* 
The same policy was pursued by the successors of Gundioch and 
Hilperich, the most powerful of whom, Gundebald, availed himself 
of the final distresses of the western empire to swallow up the last 
lemnant of the Boman province. In his time, the Burgundian 
state was bounded on the side of Gktul by the Saone and the Bhone^ 
and included the two Burgundies, Dauphin^, a part of Provence, 
Savoy, Bern, Freyburg and the Wallis. 

Frank history, as wellafter as before the Hunnish irruption, retains 
its primitive character ofobscurity and fable. Shortly after the middle 
of the fifth century, Sidonius Apollinaris speaks of the Sicambri 
atni dwelling about both banks of the Waal <Sidon. Apoll. Car. 
ziiL ad Miyariao, xxxvi.), and complains, in a letter to a count of 
Treves, (Sidon. Apoll. L. iv; Epist., zvii.) that the languid of 
Bome was no longer understood on tiie borders of the Bhine, and 
that her laws were fallen into disuse. Chlodio had, apparentiy, 
gone silentiy to his place of vest before the appeannoe of Attila ; 
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thej maj have been Ms sons who contended for his inheritance ; the 
Frank Ohiining who was tricked by ^tins, may have been of his 
Tace ; but no name is preserved by Gregory, nor does it appear oyer 
which tribe of Franks he presided. A Merovens, or Merwig, is 
named shortly afterwards, it might be suspected for no other purpose 
than to account for the Merovingian name : for nothing is recorded 
of him, except that he was the father of Childerich, (Greg. Tur., iL 
d) the father of the great Ghlodwig ; and, if so, he can scarcely have 
been of the race of Ghlodio. Fredegarius indeed makes him the son 
of Ghlodio's wife, by a beast of Neptune, like a Minotaur, (ix.), whicb. 
became enamoured of her. as she was walking on the sands. The 
fable would lead us to the conclusion that Eong Meroveus and King 
Faramund were alike beings of the fancy ; but as the tradition of 
the descent of the first family of French monarchs from a certain 
Meroreus is ur-old and constant, it seems likely that there was a 
Merwig, and that he succeeded in raising his own tribe and fanuly 
to a height of public estimation which cast the race and people of 
Ghlodio into the shade. Ghilderich, the son of Meroyeus, is a 
somewhat more historical personage, though his life, as painted by 
Gregory, was a course of wild, and impossible adventures. He is 
said to have fought at Orleans ; to have possessed, himself of the 
Saxon islands, by which, perhaps, may be intended the recovery of 
the island at the mouth of Ihe Bhine, conquered, according to 
Zosimus, by the Saxons ; to have entered into alliance with a cer- 
tain Odoacrius (Odovaker), in conjunction with whom he subdued 
the Alemanni, who had possessed themselves of part.of Italy ; to 
have been expelled, by the Frank Wehrmen, for his licentious life ; 
to have sought an asylum in Thuringia, where he corrupted Basina, 
the wife of his host, Eang Basinus ; to have been again recalled by 
the Franks to Frankland, whither he was followed by Basina, not 
from love, but because he was the bravest Becke she had ever 
known, where she became the mother of Ghlodwig. To attempt to 
separate the true and the fabulous in such a narration, were a vain 
And useless task ; it is enough to know that Ghilderich died about 
the year 482 (Greg. Tur., ii. 18), and was succeeded in the chief 
power among the Salian Franks by his son Ghlodwig, then a youth 
of fifteen, who was the true founder of the Frank monarchy. 

^tius, who for a time had held up the Boman state in the midst 
of the restless elements which threatened to iwallowit, had faUen, 
in 454, by the hand of the wretched Yalentinian, who, himself the 
last of the house ofTheodosius, speedily followed his victim to the 
;grave. With his .death there was an end of the appearance of 
legitimate succession; one shadow appeared after another upon the 
imperial throne, according to the capnce or interests of Bidmer, an 
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Adeling of Sneyic race, who^ sometimes in the name of an imperial 
puppet, sometimes in his own, was for sixteen years tbe ruler of the 
western world. Borne and Italy suffered much from Vandal 
-enemies, much from barbarian friends, during the dreary space 
which interyened between the death of Yalentinian and that of 
Bicimer, which latter took place 18th Aug., 472. An even in- 
-creased anarchy followed that event, until at length, in the year 
476, Scyri, Bugii, Turcilingi, and HeruH, having entered into an 
alliance to take possession of Italy, their chief, Odovaker, a Syrian 
Adeling, was raised on the shield, at Pavia, as King of Italy, on 
'25th August of the same year, and the nominal western empire 
was finally broken up by the deposition of the last shade which 
called itself emperor, who is known in history by the contemptuous 
epithet of Augustulus. Augustulus, whose real name was Bomulus, 
find who was little more than a child, fell, with Bavenna, into 
Odovaker^s hands ; and it is a noble trait in the Syrian's character, 
in an age when bloodshed was scarcely deemed a crime, that, far 
from taking the helpless lad's life, he allowed him an annual pen-; 
eion of 6,000 gold solidi, gave him the Castella d'Ovo,near Naples, 
for a residence, where he lived in peace in the bosom of his family. 
The Boman name was in this manner extinguished in Italy ; but 
in central Gaul there still remained a district of some extent, which 
continued in Boman possession, though, for some years before the 
annihilation of the western empire, its connection with the imperial 
government had been severed. In the year 461 the Emperor 
Majorian, having been deposed and put to death by Bicimer (Idat. 
ad. ann. v. Mairon.), one Libius Severus was appointed by the 
Army to the vacant throne, and the choice was confirmed by the 
obsequious senate. But in Gaul it fell out otherwise, ^gidius, 
the Count of Soissons, who had owed his advancement to the dignity 
of Magister Militiad to the dead Majorian, out of gratitude to his 
benefactor, refused to obey Severus and his master Bicimer, whose 
party was, on the other hand, espoused by Theodorich, second king 
of the Wisigoths. War ensued between them. iEgidius was sup- 
ported by Ghilderich and the Franks ; Theodorich, on the pretence 
of being the ally of Bonie, obtained possession of Narbonne; 
but in a battle which took place near Orleans, between the Wisi- 
goths and ^gidius with his Franks, the Goths were defeated, 
und Friedrich (Idat. ad ann. 463; Marius Avent. Chron. ad 
amu:463; Greg. Tur. lib., ii. ; Sidon. Apoll. Oarm. xxiii.), the 
Mng's brother, who commanded them, lost his life. From this time 
Boman Gaul, from the Frank borders to the Loire, continued under 
ihe independent rule of .Sgidius, who is called by Gregory king 
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of the Bomans ; imd on his death he was snooeeded by his SQi^^ 
Syagrins. Chlodwig, who, as has been related, followed his &ther 
in 482, begs^ early to display the grasping spirit which madded 
his eonrse tfavongh life; looked with a gieedy eye npon the inherit- 
anoe of Syagrins, and, in the fifih year of bis goyemment, entered 
into a con£E)deracy with Bagnachar, the Chiining of the Franks of 
Oambrai (probably a descendant of Olodio), to conquer the last 
fragment of the western empire. A third I>>ankish Chiuungr 
Qmrarich, was inTited to join in the expedition, bat held aloof,, 
and his coolness was afterwards not forgotten. In the year 487 
the confederates marehed into the Roman territory; a battle 
ensoed near Soissons, which was fatal to Byagrius, who fled, after 
his defeat, for refdge to Alarich, the king of the Wisigoths. (Or^. 
Tor., iL 27.) Ghlodwig churned him from Alarich; the Wisigotii 
was weak or little enongh to give him up to the Frank ambas- 
sadors; and he is said to hare been secretly put to death by 
Chlodwig. The Franks possessed themselves of the territory about 
Soissons, in which city, which had been the capital of Syagrius^ 
their Chiining established his residence. Ilifiere was notlung now 
betwixt them and the Loire but a country without strength or pro* 
tection, ready, like rotten froit, to &11 with the first shake of the 

tree. 

Thus, in the year of our Lord Jesus Christ, 487, there was not a 
province of the western empire wherein nations of German race did 
not stand as conquerors. Italy was in the hands of Odoraker and 
his tribes of Hendi and ScyrL Ganl, from the Bhine to the Loire, 
was taken up by the Franks; and from ihe Loire to the Mediter- 
ranean, westward of the Bhone, it was occupied by the Wisigoths, 
whose empire extended over the F^ennes to the Ebro. In farther 
Spain ^ were Sueres and Alans; in Africa, Vandals; in Britain, 
Jutes, Angles, and Bucons were crtall contending with ihe Celtic 
population* Burgundians were settled about the Jura, oocnpyin^ 
the ancient province, Savoy, Helvetia, as far as the Aar, wUch 
river divided them from the Alemaoni who were in possession of 
Alsace, the Agri Decomates, Helvetia, north of the Aar^ Bhaetia, 
and part of Yin^da. Eastward of the Alemanni wefe Scyri, 
Heruli, and other tribes of comparative insignificance; in Pan* 
nonia the Ostrogoths, abeady meditating a desoent into Italy. 
The very name of the Roman Empire in the west was blotted ont; 
the anciei^ order of things was past; a new order had begun ; new 
principles of society, new maxims of political power, sew habits of 
thought and actkm, new modes of life «nd enjoyment were Irans- 
fdaated to Boman ground. The long fight with Bome-^Htlie fight 
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^Mcli commenced with Ciesar^s passage of fhe Ehine— was over ; 
the yictory of the Tentobeiger-wald was consmmnated on the plains 
of Soissons ; and thenceforth the struggle was not between the 
Oerman nations and Borne, but between the Germans themselves, 
to enlarge the territory of one at the cost of the other, and to 
.gratify ambition or revenge. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The victory of Soissons produced consequences which scarcely the- 
most sanguine hopes of Chlodwig could have ventured to contem- 
plate. It was not merely the annihilation of the last shred of the 
Boman empire ; it changed the relations of the SaUans to the other 
Frank tribes, and gave Clodwig himself a personal preponderancy^ 
not only over his own people, but among all the Franldsh settle- 
ments, which led, at no distant period, to a sovereignty, which had 
hitherto been unknown among the western Germans. From the 
limits of Belgium to the borders of the Wisigoths, there was no- 
power to meet him in the field, and though the silver and the gold, 
and other spoil, must be divided, according to settled rules, among' 
the adventurers, the land and its inhabitants were his. For the 
distinction between national migrations, like those of the Goths and 
Burgundians, and the conquests of the Franks, must never be lost 
sight of. In the former instances, an innumerable multitude of 
families demanded bread, and a speedy possession of the land was 
necessary for their sustenance; while the Frank invaders may 
rather be compared to a company of adventurers ; they were men. 
only comparatively trifling in numbers, and the allotment of land 
w^s the reward of valour, not the necessity of subsistence. Thus,, 
though the land came by conquest under the Frank sovereignty, it 
was the property of the nation, and the rules of military discipline 
established in an expedition, placed, naturally, the administration 
and allotment in the hands of the Theodo. No longer, therefore, 
merely the prince of the Salians of the Scheldt, equal, but not 
superior, to other Frank Adelings, but lord of a tract of country,, 
which surpassed in magnitude the xmited Frankthum in Belgium,. 
Chlodwig could amply reward not only his Salians, but the inde- 
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pendent adyentnrers, whom enterprise and success would naturally 
allure from beyond the Ehine to his standard. For it must her 
considered that among a race with whom war was the glory and 
business of existence, the fame of a young and enterprising leader 
was sure to attract crowds of recruits, eager to share the glory and 
to partake in the booty which was considered the legal prize of 
heroism, and this circumstance also was not without its influence 
in rendering Ghlodwig less dependent upon his natural followers. 
He was now become the founder of a land monarchy ; he might 
consider himself as the successor of the Caesars; and it is not 
inipossible, eyen at that early period, he might contemplate the- 
restoration of the unity of empire in Gaul, and aspire to bring the 
other German nations, who had claims upon its soil, beneath the 
rule of the Franks. 

During the four years which followed the defeat of Syagrius, the 
only incident recorded of Chlodwig's history is that of the vase of 
Soissons, and it may be presumed that the time was spent in the settle- 
ment and allotment of the conquered territory. It appears that the 
whole of it was retained by Ghlodwig in his own possession, for ot 
Bagnachar, and his other associates in the expedition, we hear no- 
more. The newly-acquired district was the least desolated part of 
Koman Gaul ; it had been prudently and carefully governed by ^gi- 
dius, though there were also numbers of waste estates, whose pro- 
prietors, had been swept] away in the centuries of unquiet and 
slaughter with which the empire had been visited. In the difficult task 
reconciling the claims of the conquerors with a reasonable regard, 
for the rights of the ancient inhabitants, Ghlodwig conducted him- 
self with a moderation and prudence rare in any period of life, but 
little to ' be expected from a man so young. He took from the 
Boman possessors neither land nor serfs, as had been done by the 
Gk>ths' and the Burgundians, but he placed himself in the position, 
and rights of the imperial government, took possession, by right of 
oonquest, of the rich domains of the Eoman Fisc, known by the 
name of the VillcB Jiscales, of the lapsed properties, and all waste 
lands ; from this fund it was easy to endow his co-adventurers, 
whether Salians, Eipuarians, or other Belgic Franks, or Becken 
from beyond the Bhine, and there would still remain, after the pre- 
tensions of all were satisfied, an enormous surplus in his possession.. 
He fixed his residence at Soissons, and as soon as he had firmly 
established himself in his new acquisitions, turned his eye to the 
extension of his power. His first exploit was a war with the Thu- 
ringians, whom he brought into submission. The causes and par- 
ticulars of this war are unknown, nor is it clear whether Gregory, 
in the single line in which he notices it, intended the Thuringians 
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'beyond the Bbine (Greg. Tnr., ii. 27 ; Oest. Franc, x), or tii« 
Tongrians of Belgium. Either supposition is within the limits of 
possibility ; but me former supposes a cause of war which could 
scarcely have existed with the distant Oeimans; it implies a power 
which Ghlodwig, at that time, did not possess, and such an ezpe>* 
dition could only hare been undertaken in conjunction with the 
Bipuarian and Hessian Franks. It is £ar more probable, thereforoi 
iihat his first efforts would be directed against the Tongrums, whom 
he might hope to subdue by his own strength. Whateyer be the 
truth, the war ended happily, the Thuringians were reduced to a 
tribute ; and when two years more were spent, Chlodwig, already 
the father of a son, Theuderich, by a wife whom Gregoty, becauso 
«he was a heathen, calls a concubine (Greg. Tur., ii. 28), married 
•Ghlotilde, or Chlotildis, a daughter of Chilperich, one of the Idnga 
of the Burgundians. 

The Burgundian king, Gundioch, had died previously to the year 
472, and left four sons behind him. At that period tiie office of 
king had changed littie of its aucient character among the Bur* 
.gundians ; its duties in peace being mainly limited to caUuig public 
assemblies of the folk, and the carrying their dedsions into effect; 
and the four sons of Gundioch succeeded their fEtther in the kingly 
<]igmty, in the same manner as it had been shared by him and hift 
deceased brother. Ohilperich established his residence at Geneva^ 
Godegisel at Basan9on, Gundebald at Lyon, and Godemar at 
Yienne; but Gundebald (Chronograph Guspinean. ad ann. 472), 
if not the eldest, tiie most distinguished of the brethren for spirit 
and prudence, speedily acquired a pre-eminence among them, and 
was named Pamdan by the Emperor Olybrius. Dissensions, the 
consequence, perhaps, of the discontent of the others under Gunde^ 
bald*s ascendfmcy, soon broke out; Chilperich and Godemar made 
war upon him, and were defeated. Godemar saved himself from 
captivity by voluntarily perishing in the flames of his tower, at 
Yienne. Chilperich and his two young sons, who had been made pri- 
soners, were put to death by Gundebald, who, not content witb 
these murders, caused his innocent wife to be cast into the Bhone 
with a stone tied to her neck. The hapless parents left still two 
daughters behind them; one, variously called Maeonma, Stsdelenbe^ 
and Chrona f Oonma), sickened with the sonrows of greatness, de- 
voted herseli to a monastic life; the younger, Chlotildis, wse 
demanded in marrii^e by Chlodwig. (Greg. Tar.^ ii. 28.) The 
brief narrative of Gregory is expanded into a romantic Muirchen 
l)y Fredegarins and the author of the Gesta Francorum. AureUaD, 
it is said, an envoy of Chlodwig, came, Biter the murder of her 
parents, to the Buigundian residence, to demand the hand of 
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CMotilde. The tyrant, apprehensiye of the Frank's power, secretly 
urged his niece to reject tiie suit of a heathen, but dared not openly 
larefiise it. Ghlotildis had other views ; she accepted the ring which 
the ambassador tendered; the penny and the shilling were duly 
paid ; and the future queen quitted Burgundy, in a waggon drawn 
i)y four oxen, for Soissons, the residence of Ghlodwig. Arrived on 
the Frank boundary, ere she had yet seen Ghlodwig, she com- 
ananded the Franks, who were waiting to receive her, to waste the 
Burgundian land for twelve leagues' space (Fred. Epit., xviii. ; 
-Gest. Franc, xii.) ; and, as she saw tiie smoke of l3ie burning 
villages, she thanked God for permitting her to see the beginning 
of revenge for her parents. Doubtless there is some historical 
foundation for this tragic story, but it is impossible to credit it to 
its full extent. It is contradictory of the character ascribed to 
Gundebald by the writers of the day, by whom he is, described as 
wise, . just, and beneficent. ( Avitus, Epist., xxviii. ; Inter. Epist. 
Aviti., xlviii. ; Ennod. Yit. Epiph., 405.) The statement is the 
statement of an enemy ; . it is unknown to contemporary historians ; 
was first put forward more than a century after the supposed perpe* 
tration ; and it soimds like an attempt at poetical justice, forged to 
justify the rancour of Ghlotildis, and the atrocious cruelty of her 
sons, towards the house of Gundebald. Whatever degree of truth 
there may be in the legend, hatred to the Burgundian family was 
the master spirit in Ghlotildis* mind. It was the same in the 
spring-time of youth, the same in the winter of age. More than 
thirty years after her marriage with Ghlodwig, after she had been 
thirteen years a widow, she quitted the cloister of Tours to urge 
her sons to new revenge for the ancient wrongs of her parents ; she 
lived to witness the extirpation of the whole house of Gundebald, 
died A.D. 547, according to the expression of Gregory, full of days 
and good works, and is to this day honoured as a saint by the 
Bomish church, which has consecrated the 3rd of June as an ever- 
lasting festival to her memory. 

In the year 493 Ghlodwig took possession of the Gallic territory,. 
AS far as the Seine, and in the following year extended his power to 
the Loire. (Gest. Franc, xiv.) He met with no resistance, for the 
land lay open to the first armed occupier, and the inhabitants were 
indifferent to, if they did not prefer the sovereignty of a nation 
with which they were not unfamiliar, to an improtected and 
dangerous independence. The gentle manner in which the Eomans 
of Soissons, Eheims, and their vicinity had been dealt with could 
not fail to make a favourable impression, and it is probable that 
the coming of the Franks was regarded as a protection rather than 
an oppression. The progressive occupation of the midland districts 

V 
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suggests Hh^ supposition that Clblodydg*fk power wm oonstaHitf h-r 
creasing hj tlie influx of new adyentoren, for whose settlement it 
w^s neoessaiy to proyide. As before, there was no occasion fo^ 
encro(u;hmg npon private property ; the VUla Fiacaie9 and flio 
waste lancls were amply fumeient for the gratification of all elaims, 
and when all his followers were beneficed, a still greater extent of 
property remained ii| his possession. For it oannot be too often 
repeated, that tbe 'l^nmber of free Germans wa^ yeiy insignificant^ 
and they were so spread oyer a wide snrfi&ce, that if eyeiy Wehr« 
man were beneficed, the amount taken was nothing in oomparisoa 
with thitt which remainec(. The acquisition of the southern teiritpr^ 
brought Ghlodwig to the boundaries of the Burgundian and Wis£-r 
goth kingdoms, frond thQ soyereigna of which, whateyer might bo 
their real feelings, he encountered no opposition. By it^^ the eon- 
quest of the person of Gaul which remained Roman was completed^ 
and the king of the Franks began to look round upon the other 
OenAan nation? settled upon its soil, with a ^iew to the fuiiher 
extension of his power. A quairel with the Alemanni supplied the^ 
first opportunity fyr the gratmcation of his ambition. 

]^r more than a century th^ Alemanni had been in undisturbed 
possession of A^sace^ and the adjoining districts ; Mainz, Wonns,;. 
fibeyer, Strasburg, Basel, Oonstanz, Bregenz, lay within theirterritory^ 
(Qeograph. Bayenn., iy. 26 ; Hertius Not. Pop. yet. Germ., 111.) 
The Yogesen range was a bulwark on the side of Graul, waste lands 
separated them from the Burgundians, who were settled about the 
Jura and in th^ south-west part of Helyetia, and the Moselle diyided 
them from the l^ipuarian Franks. It is unknown whether they 
ibrmed a state distinct ^om th^ir brethren on the right of the 
Bhi^e ; probably such was the case, Idit the Alemanni, at all times, 
were diyided into separate tribes, between which, howeyer, was 
generally a common union ; ^or is it certain whether the Alsatian 
Alemanni were under one or seyeral AdeHnga ; a single king ia 
mentioned as haying fallen in the battle with Chlodwig, who may^ 
haye been merely an elected miHtary leader. BquaDy obscure ia 
the cause of their war with Ghlodwig, though it has been assumed,, 
perhaps top hastily,, by all recent historians, that the Frank king^ 
became inyolyed in it as an ally of the Bipuarians. The Bipnariai^ 
il^anks were settled, as the name imports, upon the banks of the 
Bhine, from the Moselle downwards, thek chief seat was the city of 
Cologne. It is probable that they consisted of the remains of the 
ancient Ubii, strengthened by the adyenturers who crossed oyer on. 
the first inyasion, and the name impliea that they were regarded 
by the Bomans as a kind of limitanean soldiery. For, in the com- 
mon parlance of the Bomans of that period, the tract of land lyin^ 
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•long the Bhiae wm oaUed EipOj in aa absolute s^se, and eren the 
river itself wes not uo^reqneiitly denominated by the same title. 
Sijmarii are Ripa-wehreny Hreofs or Hr^Mi-wduren, defenders of 
the shore. Abont the close oi the fifth eentory these Bipnarii 
WON under the goyemmeBt of a king, named Sigebert^ nsoallj 
ealled ^^ the lance." The story told by modem writers is, that thm 
Siigebert^ haying fallen iiyto dispute \rith the Alemanniy called npoa 
Ghlodwig for assistance^ • call which the yoong king willingly 
listened to. The Alemanni had inyaded the Bipnarian territoiyi 
and adyanced within a short distance of Ckdogae, when CSilodwig 
and his Franks joined the Bi^pfoarii; & battle took jdboe at ZiilpicJi, 
about twenty-two Wnglish mUes from Cologne, which, after a fiex^oa 
straggle, ended in the defeat of the Alemanni. In this battle tha 
Alemannic king was slain^ and Sigebert reoeiyed the woimd which 
conferred upon him the epithet of ^^ Glaadna." The nAaninity with 
which these circamstancea haye been represented, has been dai^iirbedl 
in one particolar only — ^the place of the battle-field. Qx^gory states 
that the battle in which Sigebert was wounded was fought at To^bi- 
aoom (Ziilpich). Hortius first yentured the supposition that, instead 
of Tulbiacum, dh:illiaoum (Tod) should be read| and T&d[ bsA 
demonstrated, in a masterly essay, that Toul was the plaee^ (Greg. 
Tur., ii. 37 ; Hwtius Not* Gferm. Opusa, iu 8, 1 ; Tikrk Forsdran*> 
gen, Hft. iii. 98.) The reasoning, admirable as it is, ia thrown away. 
There is not the least eyidence to shew that the battle in wbi^ 
Sigebert was hurt^ and that in which Chlodwig defeated the Ale-* 
manni, were the same, and it is an entirely gratuitous assumptiofli 
that Ghlodwig was present at the field of Tolbiacnm. Qr^gory, 
under the year 496, states that Chlodwig had a war with the Ale* 
manni, during which he was compelled to confess what he had 
before denied. Bevng hard pressed m battle, the place of which ia 
not mentioned^ he bethou|^ himself of the Qod of Ohlotflde. *' O 
Christ JesuSy" he cried, ^^ whom Ghlotilde proclaims to be tha som 
of the hyxqg Gk)d^ Thou who giyest help to the needy, Thou wk» 
giyest the yietory to them who trust in Thee, saye me now in this 
extremity, and I wiB beUeye in Thee^ and be baptised in Thy nania^ 
F(^ I haye ealled on my own gods, and I find they cannot help 
me.** A more yigorous assault followed the prayer, the Alenwmd 
fell back, their king was slain, and a complete yietory was the re- 
sult Eleyen years afterwards^ Qregoiy, in narrating the war with 
the Wisigoths, mentions that Chlodwig had with him, as an ally, 
the son of Sigebert Glaudus, and incidentally adda— ^' This Sigibert, 
fighting agamst the Alemanni, near the city of Tolbiaemn, was hurt 
in the knee, and thenceforth became lame." Upon these, two 
isolated passages, to which the Epitomator and the Gesta Fran- 
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e^nim afford no additional light, rests tlie assumption of tlie nnited 
battle of Ghlodwig and Sigebert with the Alemanni. To me they 
seem to relate to two distinct occnrrences. I cannot belieye that 
Gregory wrote Talbiacnm for Talliacmn, for Toul is written by him, 
as well as by others, '' Tollmn; ** and there is some collateral eyi- 
dence to shew that Ghlodwig was not at Tolbiacum. In the life of 
8t. Yedast it is said that he attacked the Alemanni in their own 
land ; that they were prepared for his invasion, and that they met 
the king near the banks of the Bhine with a strong army, which 
they had assembled with the determination of defending their soil, 
or* of dying free upon it. It is added, that after the battle the 
kmg, on Ms rekum to his own country, came to the city of Toul 
(yenit ad Tullum oppidum). 

The subject has acquired, perhaps, an undue importance, from its 
connection with the conyersion of Ghlodwig. Hitherto the Franks* 
had been -worshippers of Donar and Wodan, though it is scarcely' 
possible that Ghnstians should not haye been found among them ; 
and, indeed, the king's sister, Lautechildis, is described as being 
already a Christian, though according to the Arian persuasion. It 
is certain Ihat -they were not persecutors ; they had been too long 
intermingled with the Romans not to liye on friendly terms with 
Ghristians, and Ghlodwig himself, before his conyersion, had be- 
stowed lands upon the Bishop Remigius. (Testament. B. Remigii 
Baron ad ann. 484, n. 133.) Ghlotildis, who had neyer lost an 
occasion of urging the king to baptism, eagerly ayailed herself of* 
the miraculous incident in the Alemannic battle to strengthen her 
exhortations, but he still hesitated, from the fear of giying umbrage 
to his pagan subjects. At length, he propounded the matter in an • 
Assembly of- the Wehrmen, who, under the unseen influence of the 
Holy Spirit, cried out unanimously, that they would worship the 
God preached by Remigius, and Ghlodwig proceeded, a New Con- 
^tantine, to the font. With him were baptised his sister Albofledis, 
and tlnree thousand -Wehrmen. The baptism took place at Christmas, 
A.D. 496, and on the same day Lautechildis, Chlodwig's other 
fikter, renounced the Arian heresy. (Greg. Tur., ii. 31.) The 
phrase ^*a new Constantine" might betaken for a bitter satite. 
There are few kings who, for their own sake, haye less claims upon 
human affection and respect than Gonstantine, and in dissimulation , 
in cruelty, in bloodshed, in the worst properties of the mind, the 
comparison was not unjust. But Gregory was too earnest for sar- 
casm. He could not be ignorant that the kings were equally 
wicked, but probably he saw in them only a maryel of diyine 
mercy, which could use eyen such blood-stained instruments as 
Ooastantine and Ghlodwig in the great work of establishing upOn. 
the earth the reign of eyerlasting pe$ace. 
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Ohlodwig was' following np.his victory over the.*Alemanm, per- 
li^>s with unnecessary ferocity ,> when he was stopped in his course 
by a flattering embassy from the great Theodorich. Many of the 
Alemanni had . submitted, after Ihc death of their ' chief,^ t)n the 
field of battle. " Spare us,"-, they* cried, " for we' are now thy 
people!" but there were many who, abhorring • the Frank yoke, 
fled towards* thesouth^.and threw themselves under the protection 
of the Ostrogothic king, who had possessed^ himself of* the ancient 
Ehtetia and Yindelicia. The Ostrogoths had settled after the death 
of Attila, with the consent of the Eastern Emperor, Marcian, in 
Pannonia (Eunod. Paneg., p. 311), where three brothers of the 
Amala family, Walomir, Theodomir, and Widemir, shared, accord- 
ing to their natural custom, the hereditary office of king or judge 
over them. (Jomand., 1. 52.) There settled, the. Emperor Leo 
renewed with them the treaty of his' predecessor; and the young 
Theodorich, the son of Theodomir, who was bom amid the rejoic- 
ings of. the .Hunnish victory, was given as a hostage, in his eighth 
year (about- a.d. 460), by his father,- and was brought up with love 
at Constantinople. (Jomand., 52 ; Priscus Script. Byz., T. i. 217 ; 
Eunod. in Paneg., p. 294.) After an abode of ten years in the impe- 
rial city, he was permitted to return to his family. His two imcles 
had died childless, Walamir in a battle with the Scyri, Widemir in 
a raid to Italy; and on the decease of his father, Theodomir, in 
A.D. 475, in Ihe city of Gerras,.the heir of the Amala was elected 
chief of the Ostrogothic nation. He was eighteen years old at the 
time of his departure from. Constantinople,- and eighteen years longer 
he continued to lead an unsettled life, sometimes the friend, some- 
times the enemy, of the Roman empire. The Goths had found their 
settlement in Pannonia too little for their. wants, and the occasional 
stoppage or delay of their tribute from the eastern government oft^n 
drove &em to. distress and hostUities ; . but Theodorich seems, even 
when prosecuting war, never to have lost, the favour, of the imperial 
court ; Zeno adopted him for. his son, and in 484 conferred the con- 
.sulship.upon him. (Jomand., lv.'56, 57 ; Procop. de. B. G., i. 1-; 
Anon. Vales., xlix.) According. to the Historia Miscella, Theodo- 
rich spent much time at Constantinople, lived there, in the lap. of 
luxury, until recalled by the Ostrogotiis, who, finding the gold and 
« the land insufficient (for their maintenance, clamoured to be: led. to 
new. enterprises, and demanded a new land for their, support. Then 
proposed the Ostrogoth to 'the Emperor Zeno thcreconquest^of 
Italy. << It 1 now languishes," he said, 'Sunder the Turdlingi and 
'Bcyri; send;me, with ,my people, to free it from their yoke,*and<it 
.will be to. us for a maintenance. Is it not i better .that I, thy: sate 
-and servant, receive. the Jand. at thy hand thaji.aiman:th(»iiknQweat 
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noi-Hi mill lAo letept th j lenite in &e hmk of tyrannj, aiid fh j 
{Mopk m Mrvknde? If I win, I hold tlM knifdam as tliy graaft; 
if I flail, Uiou wilt be it least freed from the hiudeii of maintauuag 
vs." (Jormmd., liii.) These accoimta are, {^lohahlj, aabataiitiaDy 
correct, hut whcve there la fear there cannot he confidence, nor wai 
it all lore between Zeno and Hieodoridi. 13ie Qothic writers tooeh 
litUe xspan the diversities cf dond and snnshine, the wants and 
rapacity on one side, the rebctant gifts on the o&er, the ovezheai^ 
ing eerrant and impotent master, tiie years of dmnging animosftf 
and recondliation, which marked the rdations of Os^goth and 
Boman. Procopins tells ns the proposal came from Zeno, in iS» 
view of frtmkg himself from the oppressive servant ; to him, pcr* 
haps, it was indifferent who possessed Italy; Odovaker and Tbeo- 
doxicli were both his enemies ; it was a stroke of policy to pit 
ihffin against each other. Certain it is that, from whichever saie 
the proposition came, Zeno granted, by writing, the kingdom tji 
Italy to Theodorich, and recommended him, by letters, to the senate 
and the Boman people. 60 armed, Theodorich returned into Pan<^ 
nonia, and pr^)«^ for the great enterprise by first assuring hini-> 
self, eidier through force or alliances, of the little peoples who hj 
westward along the course of the Danube, and then took his way 
down the river in order to fall in with the great road to Italy. 2& 
this it was necessary to touch upon the territorieB of the Gepidse, 
and he d^eated their "King Trapstila at the river Uloa, and passed 
tbe winter at Birmium. He earned withhim the whole Ostrogothie 
nation, his mother and sister, the old, the women, and the children; 
Bunodius (in Paneg., 289) boasts of the waggons, the moveaU« 
houses, in which they were cGnve3red ; they si^ered from cold and 
hanger, but in the spring of 489 Hieodoridi forced his way over 
the Julian Alps, and descended to tiie Isonzo, where Odovaker lay 
in an entren(£ed camp to receive him. A battle ensued, in whidk 
the Goths were victorious. 

Odovaker was a stalwart man. Had he been triumphant ha 
would have been placed, by historians, amc^ the greatest kings % 
had he been orthodox, he might have £aUax a martyr ; but circum- 
stances were i^ainst him, and, like his rival, he was an Arian. His 
duef strength lay among the litlie peoples, Bugii, Scyri, Hemli 
and others, which had setded themselves on the lands by the 
Daionbe^ it was there that he was accustomed to look for reinforoe- 
ments to re{dace the waste of his own means, and Theodorich hftd 
pievioitBly constrained them to separate frem Um, and now stood 
hebreen Ihem and Italy. Still, though his pnion with the Daanbe 
wns loosed, and the batt^ on Isonzo had been unfavourable to hina^ 
Odovaker aaaaatained his ground like » aan^ and in a seooMd 
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^agftgsmenty near Voxmai tfae tnother and sister of ^eodotidi 
were apprehensiYe ot the worst Heroi again, the perseveranoe or 

Siios of Theodorich tcimnpbed; Odovakeri again defeated^ fled to 
Tenna ; Veronal Milan^ Pana opened their gates to the conqueror ; 
many of Odoraker^s warriors, bound to him perhaps only hf 
mereenaty ties, joined Theodorich { again left aim and rejoined 
Odoraker i the Burgundians took part against the Ostrogotiis, and 
!nieodotioh seemed in ahnost desperate drcumstanoeSi when a l^d 
Vietoiy, on the Adda^ 11 Aug.^ 490, gare him the command of Italy* 
Odoyaker did not despair, but defended himself so stoutly for three 
yearsi in Barenna, that a pacification with him was found expedient 
by Theodorich, by which Odoyaker and Theodorich were to role 
jointly at Bayenna. The treaty was executed Feb. 27, 498 \ on 
the 6th of March Theodorich entered Bayenna^ and a few days 
afterwmrds Odoyaker was murdered at a feast by Theodorich's own 
liand. The Mends of Odoyaker, the Heruli, Scyri imd Bugii^ 
became the friends of Theodorich, and Italy and Sicily were ac^ow* 
lodged as his right. (Eunod. Paneg. Jomand., lyii{ Procop. de 
Bell. Gk>th. lib. i. ; Anon., Val., xlix. 57%) Three and thirty years 
ikfter Odoyaker's death did Theodorich rule the kingdom with 
wisdom and good fortune, beloyed and reyerenced both by Qothi 
«nd Bomans» By far the most illustrious monarch of his i^i 
feAred and respected by the nations round, his word was law far 
beyond the limits of his power ; history has conferred upon him th^ 
epithet of <' Great ; '! Dietrich of Bern is a hero of the Heldenbuch { 
the deeds of <* Stark Tidrich '* haye been celebrated eyen in the 
songs of the north ; but this murder is a spot upon his memoiy 
from which it can neyer be washed clean. 

The education which Theodorich had reoeiyed in the imperial 
^oort, and his consequent mental refinement, contributed doubtiess to 
the calm and steady superiority which he preseryed through life 
oyer other barbarian soyereigns. He was himself conscious of this 
superiority. His letters to them on yarions occasions assume a 
tone of nuld and paternal admonition, and his presents were oalcn* 
lated to make them feel their own inferiorityi To the kine of the 
Bmqgnndians he presented a sun dial which marked the hour by 
4ky , and a water*clock which told it by night, with artists to tend the 
instruments. *' The Butgundiansi he saidi will cease to compare them^ 
«ely«e with the Ostrogoths when they see gifts and men IDce these^** 
With the embassy which he deputed to Chlodwig, on the occaaiott 
4>{ ike defeat of the Alemanni, he sent a minBtrd, who could sing 
Ilia deeds irith harp and yoioe, a present aboye all other aoceplablt 
-to ^e yomig and amUitions warrior. How accurately did Theodoridi 
dliicrimitiate between the Aaiaeton of the ttro Ungs« The half« 
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refined Bnrgnndian, careless of foreign conqnest, and bent upon 
dyilising' bis people/ and the war-loying and rapacious mind of the 
yontbfiil Frank. To tbe latter lie addressed a letter wbicb is stills 
preserved, "Thy trituhpb is great enough, he writes, in bringing' 
down the obstinate and stiJQT-necked Aleman, andhumbHng the pride 
of his people. It is enough to have reduced a great people by the 
sword to servitude ; shouldest thou make war on the remnant, the 
world would not believe in the reality of thy victory. Beh'eve me^ 
the long experienced man, that I have ever found those wars tli& 
most fortunate which I have ended with moderation.'' (Cassiod. 
Var. lib. ii. -41.) More particularly Theodorich desired him to- 
respect the remnant of the Aleimanni which had thrown themselves 
under his protection. From the circumstance of a certain. Servatos- 
being addressed by Theodorich as Duke of the Bhtetians, it seem& 
that Bhaetia and the Alemannic provinces south of the Danube had 
fallen, on the death of Odovaker, into the power of the OstrogotliiSy, 
and it is probable that the Alemannic ftigitives were settled by 
Theodorich in those parts. Chlodwig listened with respect to the 
appeal of the great Ostrogoth, granted peace to the Aleinaimi, 
took them', perhaps on hard conditions, into his faith ; Alsace thus 
became an integral part of the Frank monarchy, and the left bank 
of the upper Bhine lost the name of Sustbenland for ever. There is 
no reason to believe that the Alemahni of Germany were included 
in this submission (Cassiod. Var. lib. i. 11 ; Greg. Tur., 2) ; Chlod- 
wig appears never to have crossed ihe river, and it is probable that 
the conditional subjection of the Suabians was completed by his 
successor. 

As the acquisition of central Gaul had altered the relations of 
Chlodwig to the ancient Frank settlers, so his conversion to' the 
Catholic faith completely changed his position with regard to' the old 
inhabitants of the country, who still went by the name of Bomans. 
It was the second grfeat step towards the foundation of the French 
monarchy. Boman Gaul was Catholic, the priests at that period^ 
'and many generations later, were exclusively Boman, and the 
accession of Chlodwig to their faith at onice brought over to him a 
vast body of influential adherents, not in Frank-land only, but in 
the Burgondian and Wisigoth realms", who saw in his baptism the 
' triumph of their faith, and the hope of its future asce'ndency. The 
Burgundian and Wisigoth kings were Arians; Chlodwig stood 
alone in western Europe as the Catholic king, and enjoyed the Itdl 
confidence and support of the church. The i^ay wais thus prepared 
for the falling oJBF of- the orthodox from the Arian monarchies, ancl 
for the extension of the more righteous rule of Chlbdwig ; the eyes 
• of all the Catholics of Gaul w^e turned to him ; evein Avitus^ the 
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Bnrgondian., Bishop , of Yienne, a man of. irreproachable character, 
congratnlates him in terms like these : '^ Proyidence has ridsed up 
a judge to this generation. Thy faith is our victory,' and inasmuch 
as God will make thy people his chosen people,, so shalt thou 
scatter abroad from the treiftsury of thy heart, the seed of true 
belief oyer distant folk, who now live in Uieir natural darkness,. un- 
corrupted by false doctrine. Spread abroad the kingdom which 
God has giyen thee ! thou art the sun to whose rays we all turn for 
light and warmth; those who are near are nourished by thy beams, 
but eyen those who are far remote rejoice in the glimmer of thy~ 
glory. The whole Christian world celebrates thy triumph; we* 
also partake in the common happiness; we conquer in eyery- 
yict6ry." (Epist. zli.) Avitus, the subject of the Burgundian,^ &. 
man in a high station, and suffering under no oppression, doubtless 
spake the public opinion of the Roman world, and his words shew 
how frail was the hold which the Arian kings had upon the affec- 
tions of their Eoman subjects. There is. no hatred like religious 
hatred. It superisedes all considerations of love, fidelity, gratitude or 
interest, and in the Catholic church it assumes the severe semblaiice 
of a duty. The principle that the door, she opens is the only way to* 
salvation once admitted, it becomes an imperative obligation upon 
every believer' to extend her influence, and toleration must be 
regieurded as a crime. Hence it is that the Eomish church has been 
in all times intolerant j and intolerant she must ever continue— in- 
tolerant for conscience-sake. The sense of duty' makes her'^a. 
persecutor wherever she is ascendant, and restless imtil ascendency 
is achieved. 

There w4s now a new motive, or, at least, a new pretext, to stim- 
ulate Chlodwig to hostilities with his neighbours; his first attempt,, 
after the subjugation of the Alemanni, was upon the Burgundians. 
The ancient feud with the Burgundian family had never been, 
healed; Chlotildis availed herself of every occasion of fomenting - 
strife (Spicileg. Lucas d' Archery, T. iii. 306 ; Greg. Tur., ii. 82),. 
and the jealousies which arose between Gundebald and his surviving 
brother, GK)degisel, presented a favourable opportunity for, prose- 
cuting schemes of aggrandisement and ^revenge: Giindebald pub- 
licly charged Chlodwig with corrupting his brother's mind, and 
with exciting him to hostile measures against him. Gregory,. on. 
the contrary, states that the Frank king was secretly solicited by^ 
Godegisel, who proffered him a yearly tribute if he would free him*. 
from the yoke of Gundebald. Wherever the guilt might, attach^ 
Chlodwig mvaded. Burgundy, gained (by GodegisePs treachery, who* 
'went over, during the battle, to the Franks) a victory on the Ouche,. 
not far from Dijon, and followed the fugitive Gundebald to 
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jLt^tRAH iHiAk he fttSiless^ {nTeile4 Chnnkbalfl lad in vi&i 
MpSiMl ^ tfa4) Ofttkolid bUltopt) li* HVM ttuswtefed bf ATttm-dMit 
liM oim lienlioidi bdief was tli^ cttose of Ills ldiigd«nft*« ixiififorttBietf, 
9xA admotushed to T«tm witii fait; pmplt to the tNdY fame fold ; «o 
ilnmld be find peaoe in his botdens, 11(n laiigingo held by AviloB 
smoimtt to an offer of mediaidiig between tfie mg and Chlodw^^^li 
ih« oonditioii of hie raivmdatioa of the Ariaa teneli^ and the eeor^ 
understanding of the Bnrgnndkiti C!al2iolice with Ihe Frank oiti 
«caroely be nustaken. Gnndebald it]^eai« t6 have hesitated ; hb 
•offered a secret adhesion to the Bondsh C8ia»&; b«t Antns reqtiix«d 
A pttblio feoantation, which iihe king oonld not bring himself %o 
Bnbmit to \ and, many years afterwards, having ontMved ^e stofftS, 
he died an Arian, losing Us sonl, as (hegory exptwroes it, mf well 
as his kingdom* The present cUuiMr, however, was ayerted 1^ 
vnbmission. Chlodwig, nnable to c^tain possession of Avignoii, 
tsonsented to a treaty, by which Onndebald «ngi^d to pay him 
tribute, became his man, and agreed to serve him m his wars, poe*- 
siUy with relation to uie Wisigoth kingdom* The chtoidcle of 
MarivM flices the Bnrgnndian war in the year 600. (Greg* Tttr^, 
iii. 1 ; ii., 82 ; Harii. Chron. ad ann. &00.) 

Procopins (Bell. Ooth., i. 12) relates, without parttcBkrising the 
date, that an alliance Was entered into by Theodorieh and (%lod- 
w^g, the object of which was the partition of the Bnrgnndian king*- 
dom, but that it was coolly prosecnted by Tfaeodoridi, apparentijr 
from having become s^isible that it was better to hayfe Ihe BtQr«- 
gnndisn than the Frank fmr a nrighbonr. Iliis treaty is c mppo s ad 
by P. Damill and others to relate to the present war ; bnt it seemU 
more probably connected with the earlier period in whidi Th^odo- 
aich, in his straggle with Odovaker, was perpleiced by the foray «f 
Gtmdebald, who, accoiding to the Historia Miscella, advanced Hb 
far as the llcino «ad ths Po. Etinodins, on this occasion, statss 
that Theodorieh, in his embarrasnnent, lietii Epiphsnios, Bishop of 
Pavia, and Victor, Bishop of Tmrh^ to treat with Gfnndefaald laid 
Oodegisel, by whose discreet arrangement » peace was cotachidM 
with tiie Bnrgttndians (Ennod. in yita Epiphanii), great nnmbers «( 
prisoners ransomed, and Ostrogotha, the donghter of Theodorsd^ 
was given in marriage to S^imnnd, Onndebald's son. At the ssfeM 
time, though no trace of it appem in history, it is &r from huK 
probable that the sndden peace made by Chlodwig with Ghttdebald 
«t Avignon was owing to the interference of Theodorieh* Uttl* 
reliance Is to be placed nnon Proiopius or the ZtaUan ohroniclert hi 
nnbjects reMng to Uie Frank or Alemannio history of this periods 
bi|t aH aoconnts ooncnr in affirming the matrimomal oonneoiion of 
the henses of TheodMieh and Oondebald | and it oouM he agitedbit 
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ndtlier to 12m ^nide not intwrei^ of Hm Ostrogoth to «iiffiMr A^ 
fatiAiet aggratid&ement of ike Franks or IIm opproMioii of kis mm 
descendants. And &o sooner were the fVanks Ketired than Gunde- 
bidd Te8ol?Bd to tako reiB^anoe tmon his htothw. Having m- 
aembled his host, he besieged God^sel in YunLne^ want of breatd 
iadnced Gfodegisel to tarn the poorer dasaoa out of the oity; asid 
one of them betnyed to iho besiegers a wnterconiae, through whidi 
ihej obtained admission. Godegisd took refc^e in a cdmrd^ where 
he was slain with the Anan bishops but {jKmdabaid earefoily ab*- 
istained from injuring the Frank axudHaries shut up with Godegisel, 
:and delirered tibiem to Alarich the Wisigo^ The delivery of &e 
Franks to Alarich seems inexplicable, udess they were private ad« 
Tentnrers, and it was by their own desire. It produced no new 
fend with the F^ank kingdom: nothing was done afterwards by 
Ohlodwig to punish Qundebald, who goremed Burgundy happily to 
the day of hu death, which happened a«d. 616. (Marius in Chron. 
ad ann. 500 ; Ghreg. Tar., ii 88.) 

The contact of the Frank and Wieogoth kingdoms on the Loire 
Tendered a long and sincere peace impossible. Many eireamstances 
<iOntribQted to raise a feud between the two nations. The Wisigoths 
had been so long settled in Gaul that they might consider Ihe 
whole of it, as & as the Belgic boundaries, as their fhturein- 
heritanoe; and when the Frimks defeated Syagrius, and took 
possession of his country, they would naturally be regarded as 
intruders upon their rights. Alarich was a high-spirited and 
jhanghty young man, who, conscious of superior civilisation, looked 
^wn witik mingled contempt and apprehensioii upon the rudeness 
of the Franks. His kingdom extended over ike whole southern 
part of Gaul and the north of Spain, as fiir as the frontiers of 
Portugal ; he had endeayoured, during the course 6i a long peace, 
to improve the condition of his subjects by legislation. The Wisi- 
goA monarchy &r surpassed the o&er barbarian states of the west 
in power, wealth, and estimation ; but he coukl not but be sensiUe 
that Chlodwig^s restless ambition was dangerous to aU his neigfa^ 
bours. He invited Ohlodwig to a eonfevence: they mei. on an 
island in the Loire near Amboise (Greg. Tar., vL 85), spoke, ate, 
drank together, promised unalterable frienddiip, but parted, as they 
had met, with hostile feelings. The evil thoughts hioreased and 
aanltiplied with tim& Theodorich, who had given his danghtsr, 
Hieudegotha, to Alarich, and had fasoMelf^ aooecding to the report 
43£ Joniandes, married the Fcank king's aieter, Aiiiefleda, (Iviii.) 
wainly endeavoumd %o aaecBate between tikcnu He ^autio^ed his 
Mn*in4aw that, however grea4^ the migfat #f thn Wisigot^ might 
k^ they weaa enerfated bj a loag twBiquilKlyx pointed out wat 
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hitherto there, was no blood-feud :to> avenge ;>. no attack- uppn the 
kingdom's honour or territory to. yindicftte ;. but at ,the same tiiae 
he assured him that, if the strife came to blows, he might rely 
upon his support. To Chlodwig he. expressed his wonder that for 

, tnfliog causes he should sufferhimseftto be so incensed as to 
meditate a war. with Alarich ; hinted, at the possibility of reyerseys, 
and shewed how the jealousies of kings too often brought ruin upon 
peoples. '^ Submit your differences to arbitration,'!, he. said. - '^.I 
implore you, as a father, and; a friend; but he who despises nay 
counsels must expect to find me and my friends among the number 
of his foes." To giye strength to his mediation, he. besought 
Gundebald, whom he. addresses by the title of brother, to send 
ambassadors . with his .to Chlodwig, and wrote letters of similar 
import, to the kings of the Heruli, the Wami, and the Thuringi, 

. reminding them for how much they . had to thank the father of 
Alarich, and warning them that should Alarich. sink beneath the 
might of the Frank, they must not expect to escape becoming, ,in 

. their turn, the yictiins of his ambition. (Cassiod. Yar., Hb. iii. ; 
Epist., i. 2, 3, 4.) 

But the interference of Theodorich was too ' late. Before his 
negociations could produce fruit, a blow had been struck which 
could not be remedied. Alarich. was no more. Beligious bitterness 
precipitated eyents. Alarich . had in no way interfered with the 
Boman Catholic worship; he had caused. a compilation from Boman 
law,. since known imder the name of . ." Alarich's Breyiary,". to be 
made for the use of his Boman subjects, but still the Wisigoths 
were hated by the Bomans as heretics and oppressors (Acta Synod. 
Agatheus. ap. Sirmond. Cone. ^ Gall. T. i. 160 ; • Greg. Tur., ii. 36), 
and the Catholic bishops put up formal prayers. for Alarich, but 
they worked for Chlodwig. . One , of the most , zealous., of thena, 
Quintianus, bishop of Bhodez, was driyen. from his see,. a cry of 
persecution, was raised, and Chlodwig made religious zeal a pretext 
for the inyasion of . the kingdom. " Valde moleste fero" he said to 
an. assembly, of his Frank Wehrmen, ." quod hi Ariani partem teneant 
. Galliarum, Eamua , cum Dei ad^utorio^ . et superatis eis . redigamus 
,terram in ditionemnostram" The Franks exultingly. responded to 
a call which proffered.them spoil and glory, and. the Bipuarii, .under 

- Chloderich, the son, of Sigebert, joined in ihe crusade. In the year 
507 the united forces took the way by Tours to .the Wisigoth. 
borders; noi.a blade, of grass was permitted to be taken from. the* 
possessions .of the church, "for: how," said the zealous Chlodwig, 

."can we hope for yictory, if Saint Martin be offended." At Tours lie 
was saluted .by the choir of the cathedral, .apparently,. howeyeiT* 
not without preconcert, with the psalm, ." Thou ^hast ^girded jno 
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inth' strengtli nnto the battle : thou hast gnbdued under me those 
that rose np against me. Thon hast giyen me the necks of mine 
enemies ; that I might destroy them ti^at hate me ** (Psalm xyiii. 
39, 40) ; and signs and wonders cheered him on his way to Poitiers. 
On the plain of Yougle^, about ten miles from that city, Alarich 
awaited his coming ; he had withdrawn so far from his frontiers in 
the hope of being joined by the troops of Theodorich, and he would 
liaye retired still farther, had not the fatal pride of the Wisigoths 
forbidden it. They felt the shame of a retreat ; they remonstrated, 
they demanded battle, and were defeated ; many of their brayest, * 
among others a son of the famed poetical' bishop Sidonius AppoUi- 
naris, remained upon the field, and Alarich himself fell in the 
tomult of the flight, leaying an infant son, Amalarich, a helpless 
•child, the prey at once of treason and a yicious education. While 
-Ohlodwig pursued the Wisigoths towards the south, he committed 
to' his eldest son, Theuderich, the task of taking possession of 
Auyergne and that part of the Wisigoth territory which lay on the 
•con&ies of Burgundy, and Gundebald, who* could no longer find a 
pretence for eyasion, was compelled to take part in the subjection of 
the land, which he had far moire willingly defended. Ghlodwig 
himself took his way towards Bordeaux. At Angoulesme the in- 
habitants rose upon the Wisigoths and deliyered the city into his 
power; he then took possession of Bordeaux, where he passed the 
winter of 507-8, and Toulouse, wil^ the treasures of tilie Oothic 
«oyereigns, fell into his hands. Loaded with spoil, the Franks 
«xultingly bent th^ir course once more towards the Loire. At 
Tours Chlodwig was welcomed by the clergy with jubel and 
solemnities ; there he receiyed letters, naming him to the consulship, 
from the emperor Anastasius, who, threatened by the king of Italy, 
seems to haye sought an ally in the Frank, and was cloti^ed in the 
church of St. Martin with the diadem and purple. Mounting his 
horse, in the court before the cathedral, he scattered with his own 
hands money among the people, according to the custom of the 
Bomans, and was ssduted from that day forward with the titles of 
consul and Augustus. To the church he was layish in his gifts, 
though eyen his beneficence could scarcely keep pace with the 
desires of her ministers. He had deyoted, by yow, his fayourite 
war-horse to St. Martin, and thought to redeem it at the munificent 
priice of 100 gold solidi, but 200 were demanded by the saint's 
representatiyes ere they would consent to the restitution of the 
steed. Chlodwig remarked, that St. Martin was rather an ex- 
pensiye auxiliary : '' Vere^^^ said he, ^^Beatus Marttnua bonus est in 
'Ouxtlio, sed cams in negotiol " 

While these eyents were taking place, Theuderich and his un- 
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of the Wiaigotii kingdom, «nd lisd advanoei aa &r as Caroass<nie 
and Aries, when 'the Osteogoihio ana^r appaand in GanL Ibe^ 
Franka and tbe Bargondiana imnadiataly raiaad tho siage of these 
two eities, ratirad befiura the Ostrogoihs, and Xhaodozich added the 
land lying between tha Bhona and the Alpa, aootbward of the 
Doiance, ta hia own dominions, A strip of oountry, extending- 
akmg the sonth^east coast and the Pyrenees, was all that ooold be 
saved in Qsai of the inheritance of Axaalarich, the rest remained m 
the possession of the Franks and Ostrogoths. Things remained in. 
the same state lor nearij two years longer, when a genenl feaio^ 
was made, apparently npon Htd principle of each party retaining 
what was iu lus possession. Thus, exchishre of Spain^ Narbemie 
was all that remained to the Wisigotiis of their once flonrishing- 
empire; the Franks added both Aqnitains, Anyergna^ Qmercj^ 
Bovergne, to their territories^ and Theodorich, whose armour iaon^ 
science had bnckled on, enlarged the kingdom of Italy to the 
Durance and the Rhone a(t the e]q»nae of hia nnconscions gBan4-> 
son. 

CUodwig was now maslev of almost the whole of Central and 
Sonthem Gaol, the Borgondians had become his tribntaries, but 
Belgium continned, to a eertain extent, independent* From the 
Bhme to the Somme were settled the trihes, or little nations, ci 
which the Frank confederacy was formed^ whose namee and hiatory 
remain, for the most part, in obscority, but which appear to have 
been independent of the SaHan Franks, except when common ol»-> 
jects and common advantages gare rise to a temporary xinioBk 
From the time of Chlodwig's inangnratioii in the ehweh of Toub,. 
the ancient principle of cimfederacj lost gronnd in the eyes of .the 
ascendant psarty. The consal and Augostiis mjgbt regard himseif,. 
with some right, as the saoeessor of ^e emperors^ nor were there 
wanting dergy to assure him that he had acquired, by the acts or 
Anastasins, a legal title to the em|Mre and its soiL Was it to be 
endured that hMthen Adeiiiigs should withhold from the repie- 
sentatiye of C<mstantine his kgal rights t Ghlodwig's conscaeace 
would not permit him to submit to it, and he resolyed to yindicate 
his double title, and first to begin with the most powerfal, the Bi^ 
puaru, whose power seems to haye extended beyond the Bhine, a& 
far as the confines of Hesse and Thuringia* Betomed to Paria, ia 
which eitf he had established his chief seat, he sent secretly te 
Chloderich, the son of Bigebert, with whom he had probably con-- 
tracted an intimacy during the Wisigothic war: — ^ Thy father i& 
old and lame ; were he once dead, so should'st then, by my help^ 
succeed him in the Idi^dozn.'^ The miswable wretch took this as 
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Pi}m\ om»ei &« qU mw to be mwrdered as ho wag amnaing Iwi^ 
mUin ike BofihcukkBrwald, and adrertisoi^ Ghlodvig of las dea&y. 
affe?ed ta surraadsv to. him tiie tieadiurea which h^ had laft. Ghlod- 
irig, i^paveiktly asaentiBgi tent a nnrderer, who skr Ghlodmcih; 
W he hiBijsdf had foitfewed, with hia Qeleit» at the heeb of hia 
eiaissar3r, and no sooner waa the deed daQe, than he called m as- 
sembly of the Bipoariaa Wehxmen,. disclaimied all participatioii asd 
knowledge of both murdora^ '^ I btiow nottang about the wholes 
bnai^essiy" he said^ ^^ bat I advise you to plaee yonirselYea toider «iy 
pvoteetioB." Adrica from snoh a ^uaarteir waa not to be shghted^ 
the Mallna eleoted him hing> and raised him o^ th€i shididy aoeoard^ 
ing to^ German eostom.. Gregory adds^ tbat " God daily bowed hi& 
foes to the ground b^re him> aod ^alaiiged the hoimdaries of hia 
kingdoin^ becanse he walked before him with a pioua heaicty «nd did 
that whieh waa right in 1^ eyes.'* (Grreg. Tnr^ &^ 4(]k]^ 

The next victim was Charariehy whose doiibthil bearing prior to* 
the battle of Soissons had never been lost s%ht of« Qhararich and 
hia son were captured by slcatagem^ their long hidr dior% and thet 
one was consecrated a priest, and the oth^ a ddaeoxK It seems, 
therefore^ that these Adelings had become CSuriatiane ; bnt there ia 
no clue to djreot us to the seat of their goTemmiNik 33ie old man 
wept bitterly at the loss of his Ipog haa, and the sem «»ieavoiired 
to comfort hiaa with the worda^ *^ Ihe leaves ace stripped off» but 
the stem ia yet giee% and will put f6rth nesv aho<^ were the 
spoiler but away.'* The woarde were farenght to Ghlodwig, who 
regarded them as a^ iSkeeB^ ; he caused tibie old man and his son to 
be put to death, and tqok possession of thw treasures and their 
power. Then caiM Kagnashar^a tEunu Se had always been sub* 
servient to Chlodwig^s views ;. so to him, in the absence of other 
matter, waa objected a low and dissolsl^ life ; and Chlodwig caused 
him and hia brc^her Richaid to be brought bound betcHre hjm, and 
slew them with his own hand becanse they had endured bonds*. 
Another brother, Signon^or, was put to death, by Ghlodwig's order^ 
inthecityof Mans. There wcace sevwal other kinga or Adeling» 
of the Franks, some in Belgium, some, perhaps,, beyond the Shine,. 
aU of whom, as well aa every being of Merovix^an blood, Chlodwig^ 
took off out of jealousy, lest they should disturb his new esta^ 
blished power ; and, when no more were to be found, exclaimed, 
'^ Woe is me, who remam a stranger among strangers;, and, when 
the storm comes, have none of my own blood to help me I " But 
this, adds Gregory, was not remorse, but cmmixi^, in order thai if 
a&y kinsman, deceived by hia profesaions, ahould yet appear^ he 
might make away with him. It is not quite certain ^t these 
crimes were perpetrated in th» order in which Gregory has placed 
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them, in the last years of Chlodwig's life ; it is possible they may 
^aye taken place at yarious periods. J beUeye, howeyer, that 
Le Cointe is correct in fixing the murder of C!hararich in a.d. 509, 
;and that of Ragnachar in the following year. (Art de yerifier les 
dates.) Ghlodwig died at Paris a.d. 511, in the 46th year of his 
^age, and the 31st year of his reign, and was bnried in the church of 
the Holy Apostles, now St. Greneyieye, which had been founded by 
^Chlotildis and himself. (Greg. Tur., ii. 41, 42, 43.) 

Luden, too sensitiye upon the subject of Grerman honour, rejects 
Tthese murders as fables.' It cannot be denied that the circumstances 
in which they are dressed bear a romantic colouring ; but the main 
&cts rest upon as good a foundation as any other part of Gregory's 
liistory. They are not more monstrous than the more note- 
TiouB murders of succeeding Meroyingian kings. ' They are nothing 
-in comparison with atrocities of which Gregory himself was an un- 
willing witness. That the saint was credulous ; that he altogethier 
disbelieyed in the existence of human yirtue, except when coyered 
l}y a monk's frock ; that he beHeyed eyery enormity to be possible, 
is true, for he liyed in age of enormities ; but it is also true that 
lie was a deyout and truth-loying man, equally incapable of inyen- 
tion'or suppression. Chlodwig was the church's hero; can it be 
doubted that he would haye suppressed details so odious, if he 
<could haye suppressed them conscientiously? The facts were esta- 
i)lished in the popular belief of the Franks within less than a century 
.after their perpetration ; and, unhappily, there is nothing in them 
incompatible with the habits of the Meroyingian family, or eyen 
-with the customs of the age; the shedding of blood was thought 
little of, as the horrors in the Burgundian house proye, and eyen 
'Theodorich himself was a murderer. Tune may haye giyen a 
Mahrchen complexion to details ; but that the Frank's kings were 
rremoyed from the world by fraud or yiolence is beyond the possibility 
of doiibt. The fact of the Frank confederacy being composed of in- 
dependent tribes is beyond contradiction; it was Chlodwig who 
imited them, and brought them under his own sword : nor is it pos- 
sible that such an union, such a change of immemorial habits, could 
haye been effected without many a crime, many a dark passage of 
treachery and bloodshed. Salyian (de Gub. Dei., lib. iy. 141 ; 
yii. 248), in the middle of the preceding century, stigmatises 
the character of the Franks as being, in his day, notoriously- 
faithless; a lying Frank was as proyerbial as a lying Greek; and, 
indeed, after so long an intercourse with the Romans, it was im~ 
possible that the ancient German truth should be preseryed mi— 
sullied ; for nothing but pollution could arise from the contact ; 
nothing but falsehood could be learned in such a school. It is 
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nothing that Chlodwig was the idol of the church ; for the church 
held that there was no yirtue independent of belief in her doctrines ; 
that^there were no crimes which might not be atoned for by peni- 
tence, especially when shewn in the substantial form of liberality 
to herself. Whatever were Chlodwig's defects, he was not want- 
ing in this yirtue ; and it must also be admitted that his treatment 
of the Romans, whether it were the result of generosity or policy, 
merits unqualified praise. 



CHAPTER V. 

^Igt fttrfl^^r €^tnmn xrf ilgt Jfrmtk (Bmi^m. 

Thb attention of the writers, whether Boman or barbarian, of the 
iGifth and following centuries, has been natorally riveted on the great 
events, bj the results of which barbarian peoples were transpliuited 
to the soil of the empire, and the condition of their native Germany 
has been left in more than its early obscurity. The few references 
which are found in their works to the old country and its in- 
habitants are, for the most part, confused i^nd contradictory ; the 
old names have either disappeared, or are used with little regard to 
truth or probability ; and the whole mass is so mixed up with 
ancient fable and monkish legend, that it is only by the most 
careful sifting and comparison that the historian is able to form 
«ven a defective estimate of the geographical position and historical 
progress of the nations of Gfermany during the three centuries 
which intervened between the death of Attila and the appearance of 
Charles the Great. There is no certain authority, for example, to 
establish the fact that the Frank empire, at the period of Ghlod- 
wig's death, extended beyond the Bhine; it is certain that there are 
no grounds for supposing that Chlodwig ever passed the river ; yet 
general circumstances lead to the inference that Frank power, in 
the original country of the Franks, had at no time suffered abate- 
ment or interruption; and there is a passage in Chregory which 
supplies a partial corroboration of the fact. (Greg. Tur., ii. 40.) 
8igebert, kmg of Cologne, it is said, '< egresaus de Colonia civitatey 
tranaacto EhenOy per Bucomam silvam ambuktre diaponeret, meridie 
in teutorio auo ohdormiena^ immiaaia super eum JUiua percuaaoribuSj 
eum ibidem interfeciV^ Buconia silva is a beech-forest (Buchen- 
wald) ; but the beech forest to which the special name Buchonia 
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was applied, was, as, is placed beyond question by the documents 
and diplomata of the middle ages (Gatterer. Synclu*oiL Univ. Hist.^ 
732 ; Wenk. ii. ; Theil/ p. xxviii.), that which extended from the 
right bank of the Rhine, over Fulda, to the verge of the Thiiringer- 
wald. Buinart, in his notes on Gregory, inclines to the supposi- 
tion that the author might, by Buchonia, mean Buronia (Bouquet., 
ii. 184 n), a forest said to have extended from Cologne almost as 
far as the Scheldt ; but the expression " egressus de CotorUaj 
tranaacto Bheno,^^ shews clearly enough that it was in the Hessian 
Buchonia that the Bipuarian -king sought recreation and found 
murderers. It cannot be supposed iSiat Sigebert would have betaken 
himself, almost alone, into this Buchonian-wald, had it not lain 
within the limits of the Bipuarian territory. There were no nations 
in northern Germany able to make head against the Franks except 
the Thuringians and the Saxons, and these were far from the 
Bhine. It may be concluded, therefore, that the whole right bank 
of the Bhine, northward of the Alemannic boundary, west of the 
Thuringians, and south of the Saxons, continued to be Frank land. 
Part of it might still have retained the ancient form of independent 
Gaus, part have fallen under the Bipuarian king, on whose death it 
would naturally become an integral portion of Ghlodwig^s empire. 

On Chlodwig's decease, the kingdom, that is, not the land (for 
the principle that the soil itself was vested, after the manner of a 
private estate, in the monarch, made its way gradually and slowly 
out of that ancient storehouse of despotism, the Boman law, into 
the institutions of the Germans), but the autiiority, the jurisdiction 
(Begnum), was shared by his four sons. The expression of Gregory 
that the Begnum was divided " cequa lance " (iii. 1), implies 
not that the territory was partitioned, but that no one of Chlodwig's 
sons was superior to the other. The Franks still continued one 
nation. The three sons of Chlotildis fixed their residences in the 
western part of the kingdom, at no great distance from each other ; 
Ohlodomer at Orleans, Childebert at Paris, jOhlotar at Soissons ; 
while to the eldest, Theuderich, the offspring of the concubine, who 
established his seat at Metz, was assigned the eastern district of 
the kingdom, as far as the Thuringian boundary. This portion, by 
far the largest in extent, was the peculiarly German part of the 
Frank territory ; and, at a later day, received the appellation of 
Austracia, Austria, Ostereich, or the eastern kingdom, in contra- 
distinction to the western part, which was called Neuilgh^ew 
Beich, or the new kingdom. Theuderich thus a pj 
lingia on the German side, though it is.d^|||||^||^^^[^^(:h 
accuracy the boundaries of the two kin^ 
were not unknown to the Franks. T^^ - 
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Anren swaj by lik W^maaa en ^eootnt of Ms Iieeii1»cin6 life 
(Greg. Tor., ii. 12 ; Oest. Fmac, vi. 7), htid sougkt end found -an 
«sylftm with tiie Thtiringi8tt Idng, and had r^^id Ms klndnefis hy 
oorrtipting his wif«, Basina, who became, rabsequently, &e mother 
of COslodwig. The Thiini^;ifln ruler appears among the princes to 
whom the great Theodorich addressed letters, in o^der to exdte 
iiiem to opposition against Ihe ambitions «chem^ of Oilodwigy 
and there seems to hare been a constant hrterbhange of friendship 
and good offices between the Thnringians and 06t»^otiifi, the con- 
sequence of common dread or jealousy of the Franks. Theodorich 
had given Anialaberga, the dwaghter of his sister, in marriage to 
Hermanfned, one of the Thnringian kings ; and the latter had pre- 
sented to the Ostrogoth, apparently as bride-purchase, a anmber of 
white Thnringian ihorses (Procop. B. Obth., i. 19), which exdted 
no common admiration in Italy. Tina princess Oassiodoras de- 
scribes as a gift of inestimable falue, and Thuringia as happj in 
possessing her ; bnt she brought, according to the Frank writers, 
SBisfbrtnne and ruin upon the llmringians. Gregefy states that 
Hermanfried, (excited by the ambition of his wife, who oonld not 
brook being the queen of a divided kingdom, invited Theadeiich, 
the Frank king, by the bribe of a division of spoil, aranet his 
brother, Balderidi. " If you slay him," said Hermanmed, "we 
will divide his kingdom equally between us.** Theuderich afccepted 
an invitation so agreeable to his own wishes ; Balderich fell under 
the combined might of his brother and the Frank, but the latter 
was by some means defrauded by his brother king of the promised 
booty, and hence arose a bitter enmity between them. (Greg. Tor., 
iii. 4.) The relation is, doubtless, a partial statement. Were the 
Thuringian accounts extant, perhaps another colouring might be 
given to the feud between llieuderich and Hermanfried; at tiie 
same time, the circumstance of the Thnringians being members of 
the Gothic, or Anti-Frank party, is sufficient to accotmt for the 
hostility. That it continued without open war is to be ascribed to 
Theodorich, who would, probably, brook no attack upon his allies, 
and no extension in that direction of the enormous empire of the 
Franks. 

And who were the Thnringians ? They appear suddenly, in bloom 
and strength, as a people of central Germany, in the latter part of 
the fifth century. Luden has formed a theory that they were no 
other than the ancient Gherusci, whom Idannert has transported, 
under the name of Salii, to the banks of the Waal and the Scheldt, 
but who, as Hoser assures us, were amalgamated wilh the Saxon 
confederacy. Ilie contradictory opinions of these eminent writers re- 
specting the origin and extinction of celebrated Germfla nations A^iw 
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at least tbe obfiourity in wluch the ocigia of tbe TbiuringiaiM is boriaj^ 
It is asauBMd that tha narao oecnra first ii| th« fifth CQiAaxj ; ye^ 
there are simslax, almost identical^ xiames caaually ap^^aring ia^ 
the dassioal wsiteiSy which lead to the opinion that their race waa 
one of Ukt higher antiquity, and that it was widely spread. Th» 
Tongri of Tacijkus are no oUier than the Toringiy or Thnringi. Th? 
etymological constrnotion of the words^ might suffice for piroof ^ Iral 
it may he added that the Tongria of the Maas is writt^ hy 
Gregory and the Frank chroniclers Thuringia (Greg. Tux,, ii, § 
and 27 ; Gest« Franc^, t.)} at a period when they must have been 
perfectly familiar with Uie Thuringia of Qermany. It ia pos^le 
that the Teuchteri el CaBsar springs from the same source as Tongri 
and Thuringi ; but a more certain form of the same word is Xher- 
vingi, a people which first comes forward in Gothic history. The 
Panegyrist Mamertinns, in his Genethliacal oration to Mazimian, 
calls the Thervingi a part of the Gothic nation^ and couplea them 
with the ThaiiiAli ; and Ammianus, in the following century, speaks 
of them as the leading tribe <^ the western Go£s. The original 
seat of the Thervingi must hare been eastward of the Elbe, con- 
tiguous,, prohably, to the other Gothic tribea; but, as they followed 
the Goths to Moesia, thence to Italy, Gaul, and Spain, they cannot 
haye been the Thuringi of central Germany, though the identity of 
their names would lead to the supposition of an original connection. 
The reourr^iee of the same word in various ages^ as the designa- 
ticMa of tribes migrating out of the heart oi Germiany into climates 
distant from each other, naturally suggest ibe idea of a central 
stock. Ptolany, in the second century, states that between tbe 
Saxons and the Sueves were the Tevr^ySa^oi k<u Ovipwvin (Man* 
nert. Geneth. Max. Aug. Bict. iater Paneg. Vet., ii, , Amm. 
Marc, zxxL 3), names, perhaps, as near to Thuringi and Varini as 
<:ould be expected from the Egyptian, and the tradition preserved 
in i^ Saebsenc^^el, That the Saxons, when they first landed in 
the Elbe, drove away the Doringa is significant of a time when the 
race ^read far over the land. The Geographer of Bavenna, also, 
in the seventh century, speaks of Thuringia uid Grermania being 
th« same. If such a peoi^ was really to be found in Germai^, 
how is it that its name was unknown to Tacitus ? 

The Thuiingians> at the beginning of the 6th eenti^y, oceu|>iad 
the eooatry to the west of Bohemia^ extending bom the Elbe^ over 
tbe Thuriagerwald, by tbe firontiera of Wiirtembei^, to the Danube} 
tbe Benaannduri occupied precisely tile same ground in the 1st a«d 
Sad eeukariea. (Tae. Gem-^xli, ; E'ateiH)^, n^ 106, 2; Strab., Ub. vii.) 
Are the Xharingi and tbe Hermondnri the same people? Tacitus 
•describes the Hennsnduri aa a powerful^ Suavie nation|.touehmg tha 
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Boman frontier on the Dannbe, and adds, mistakenly, that the Elbe 
took its rise in their land. Paterculns, who was personally ac- 
quainted with the country, makes the Elbe divide them from the 
Bemnones ; while Strabo places the ^EpfiSy^opoi upon both banks of 
the Elbe. These geographical limits are equally applicable to the 
Thuringi and the fiermunduri ; and eyen Strabo's location of the 
Hermunduri on the right bank of the Elbe, which is usually con- 
sidered as an error, may point to a connection with the Wisigothic 
Therving^. Cluverius, with apparent justice, has placed Deuringi 
on the right bank of the Elbe, and it is difficult to conceiye that so- 
many kindred names, should occur without connection. Luden, 
sensible, perhaps, of the difficulty of establishing Cheruscans on 
the Danube, doubts the fact of the Thuringian kingdom extending^ 
so far south as that river; but Jomandes is decisive upon the 
point (Iv.) ; and every historical circumstance relating to die con- 
nection of the king of Italy with Germany, tends to prove that the* 
Thuringians were neighbours of the Ostrogoths, whose rule was 
limited by the ancient Roman boundary of the Danube. In the 
absence of historical proof of the identity of the Hermunduri and 
the Thuringi, something may possibly be gleaned from a consider- 
ation of the etymological construction of their names. There is a 
near affinity in sense, and a partial one in form, between the words 
Hermunduri and Thuringi, Toringi or Duringi, which appears more 
striking when they are divested of their Latin dress. In both 
the radical syllable seems to be Dur or Thur. The Hermunduri 
are Hermann-diiren ; Thuringi are Thiir or Diir- winger. Her- 
mann is synonymous with Wehrman or German, signifying warrior; 
winger is derived from the ancient verb wigan, wiggan, or winnen — 
to fight or conquer ; and wiga, winger, or winner will consequently 
denote a warrior or victor. With respect to the source of the 
common syllable Dur, greater uncertainty prevails. Wachter takes 
it to be a form of Thor, Tor, a mountain, and makes Thuringi to 
denote mountaineers ; but this definition is applicable only to the 
modem, not to the ancient Thuringians, who inhabited the plains as 
well as the mountains. The same kind of reasoning might derive 
the name of the Hermunduri, inasmuch as they dwelt on the Elbe, 
from the ancient root Dur, water, a root which may be traced in the 
Greek v^topf the Latin Udor, the Cambrian Dur, the Annorican. 
Dour, and which, though lost in modem German, may be found ixt 
the ancient dialects, as in the rivers Oder, Eider, Weser, and the 
words water and wasser. Why should not the Hurmunduri be 
warriors of the waters, as well as the Thuringi warriors of the hills? 
But, in truth, both nations inhabited the same plains as well as the 
same hills, and must share the same designation, for that Duii^ 
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Diireii^ and Thiiren, are the same word seems too self-eyident to 
require proof, or it might be sufficient to point to the Eoman fortress 
Maroodurmn, which is now. known as the town of Diiren, or to the 
numberless documents of the middle ages, in which the words are 
written indifferently. There is, howeyer, another root of great 
antiquity — Thur, bold, desperate, to which these words may, with 
greater .probability, be referred for solution.. As a noun it occurs 
in Gferman chiefly in the. composition of such proper names as 
Ihurismund, Thurovar, Thurgot, though in the Icelandic Dyr, Tyr, 
is found in the sense of a hero. As a yerb, Thiiren, Anglo-Saxon 
Dear and Dyrran, it signified to dare. • It is not found in modem 
German, but it was used by Luther in his translation of the 
Scriptures, though the refiners of language haye been busy here 
also, haying substituted Diirfen for Thiiren in the present printed 
editions of the Bible, and thus depriyed the yerb of the force of its 
original signification. The sense of this root would seem to be 
more grateful than any local denomination to the genius of a people 
which delighted in such warlike terms as Gothen, Marsen, Chatten, 
Winger, and Hermanner; but whateyer be the fact as to its 
deriyation, I hold the name of the people, whether under the form 
Hermimduri or Thuringi, to haye been Diiren. Upon the groimds, 
then, that they dwelt in and occupied the same country i^om the 
Elbe to the Danube ; that they bore a name radically the same ; 
that there is no account of any subjugation of the Hermunduri by 
the Thuringians, and, indeed, the impossibility that a nation so 
numerous and warlike should be subdued by a handful of moun- 
taineers is manifest ; I conclude that the Hermunduri and the 
Thuringians of the 5th and 6th centuries were identically the same 
people. That they, as well as their neighbours the Angli and 
Yami of the Elbe, the Heruli, Narisci, Marcommani, and Quadi of 
the Danube, were also Sueyi it requires not to be said : they were 
at all times known by the name of Sueyi, and it is beyond doubt 
that numbers of them joined the other Sueyic nations in their 
expeditions into the Bpman empire. But there was at no time a 
general emigration of the Hermunduri or Thuringians ; the bulk, 
the kern of the nation continued upon its natiye soil ; and when, 
on the foil of the Thuringian kingdom, the name Thuringia becamei 
limited to the mountamous . and northern district, the south was 
merged in the more general term Sueyia, Suabia, or Schwabenland. 
Oluyerius, therefore, is perfectly correct in regarding the Hermun- 
duri as one of the chief sources of the modem Suabians. (Germ. 
Ant., iii. 111.) 

So long as the Great Theodorich liyed, thq Thuringians had 
little to fear from the reyenge or the ambition of the Franks ;. but 
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he dbd dOA of Aagmk^ a,v, 526w Tke svn lAidb had abed a 
second, an Mitosmal momei otbv tbe WMtor of Italy, set ia 
ssngaine doods. Reel er snepectod eoBepirMace- of bur Benam 
Oathelie sabjecie agaimt ibe doDuaeos of an Ajrlan maeterf liad 
conreried the mildest of iOfeveigne into • persecutor, and hia* last 
days were embittefed and }m end was accelerated bj lemorae^ 
(Piocop. de BelL Goth., i. I.^ EBs death was tho i^rnal of mm^ 
foitazte to tbe peq)leB which had focmd protection in the shadow of 
his power* The Wisigoth kingdom was inraded by the FraaL 
king, Ghildebert, mider the pretext of arenging his sister GhlotS^^ 
\riio had BHimed and lired nnhai^ily with the yonag king Amala- 
rich : Narboimey where he kept has court, was taken poeaessxoii of ; 
Analaiich hissself fell by mnder or by the eneisy, a.]>. 531, after 
a short reign of fire years, and the greater port of the rmnmimg 
Wisigoth possesions in 6a«l were lost. Jn Thmingia, where tiie 
food with the Franks had nerer been composed, l3)eodorich was no 
sooner dead, than the Anstrasian king inrited hia brotiier Ghlotar 
to join him in the inrasion ol tike Hngdom. The imion of kings in 
those days afailed little, nnkss they couhi preral vpon the Wehr- 
itten to sanction their nndevtakings ; and Thea^rich, haying catted 
a mattns of the Franks of Anstrasia, proposed Hie expeditioii to 
them». He renimded tiieni how, heretofore, the Tbaringiaas had 
inyaded their country, and practised nnheard of eroelties' npon their 
kindred; how Hermanfrid had broken his pvomase to Mm, and 
defranded them of the jost reward of their yaloav ; and he besoogkt 
tiiem, as right was on thes^ side, to commenee, with Gk)d^s aid, a 
war against them. The cmming words of Thendeneh were weU 
callevlated to reyrre resentments, and- rekmdle the ket of booty, 
and the inra^n waa nnanimonsly agreed Uh The host was 
aseemblsd near tiie banks of ^e Bhine, and in 527 Ihendeiich, his 
brother Chlotar, and his son Theodebert, crossed the riyer, and 
marched witii the Frank army upon Thnrxngja. The ThnamgiaiiB 
(IsliBinded tiiemsdyes skilfully by entrendmi^EEta and ftnrtifieBtiona, 
feat ishe IVanks, thOngh they snsttalned loss, made their way a» €nr 
a» the Unstrnt, where a decisive battie took place, which was fadal 
to Ihe Thuringians, whose bodies filled the channel of the siyer, 
ovMr which the Frads passed as by a bzidjB;e, and libe whole 
eeofitry was hrooght into subjectioa. in tins manner Gtegaay 
eenelitdes the history of the snbjngatkm el Thnnagiaf bnt it doea 
net appearlfliat the eoaqnest of that period w«s final, for he rdatBa, 
ftttititer, theft Theuderieh> after haying been baffled in an attenifitrto 
mnrder his brother Chlotar, returned into his own eoimtry„ and 
afterward* inyiied Hermaafdud to yisit him. Bierman&id oame, 
npon m pledge for hia. sal^ beiag^ gmn^ aad was hoiMgiwMy 
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reMiyed by Tbtiuiniob n the citj of ZtiKpich. The two kmgs wen 
wtt&mg aiMi oonreising together upon tbe walli»' of t&nl cily, wlwtt 
HennoiMd was saddenlj tlwowB iato* tk* ditdi, «&d loet hie life. 
(Greg. Tor., iii. 7, 8 ; 8«Bt. ¥mae^ xzii. ; Ftoeop., i. 1&) 
'^ Mntj,''' BWf 8 OregOTfy " aaenbad tke deed to Theadeiii^r who was 
psrticalavly crafty mtieacheriev of that nsfture;" aaui all idstorisnft 
indeed are agxeed in ascribiiig the moider to the instigatioD, if not 
to the hand of Thenderkh. From, a passage in i^ocopma it may 
be inferred that the criBfte was perpetrated in 584 ; for Amaiaberga 
is said to have fled with her dnldren, on the death of her 1»nband, 
to her brother, the king of the OBtrogotiis, by whom they were 
kmdly received, and il was- in that year that Tbeodatns ascended 
the Ostrogoifaic throne. Thus an fnteryail of seren years oceorred 
between 1^ battle on the Unstmt and the death of Herminfrid; it 
is probable, therefore,, that after the defeat of the Thuringians, 
peace was made, that Henmnfirid became tributary to the Franks, 
and that it was only on his deatk that Thnnngia was absorbed into 
the Frank empire, being governed from t£at time forward by 
Frankish Gan and Cen%rafs-. The fate of the exiled descendants 
of the Thurmgian kingly family was re m ar ka ble!. Badegmidis, the 
daughter of Berthar, Herminfrid's brother, was carried off by 
Ohlotar, who manied her, and her broker being mnzdered by her 
hosband, she was permitted to take the veil in a monastery in 
Poitiers, vrhere she lived to the year 589 (Greg. Hir., iii. 7), and 
has since been honoured with a place among the saints of the 
Bomish chnrek The clnidren. of Hermialrid, who, with their 
mother, had fled to the protectLon of the Ostrogothic king^ were 
sent by Belisarins to Constantinople, with Witigis, who followed 
Theodatns as king of the OstrogothB. The son, Amalafrid, entered 
into the service of Jostanian, commanded the Roman troops sent to 
the assistance of the Lombards, and, though Ins. scddiers stopped 
by the way, contributed, by his peraonal vaJone, to the victory over 
the G^epidae, a n. 547 ; his sister, Bodelinda, became the wife of 
Andoin, the Lombard king. (Pxocop., iv. 2&; Paul Disc, i 27.) 
13i6 bishop of Poitiers, Venantiin- Fortanatus, who was as liberal 
ef praise aa hts friend Gregory was the reverse, has written much 
in poetry and prose upon this Thuringian family, and most hkely 
devived hia ki»wledge ftom the mm in tiie Cloistes of tide Holy 
Gross at Poitiers, St. Radeg^dis, His Hfe ef the saint^ and his 
^^ El^a de Excidio ThvisgisB,*' cast lig^ upan some pavticnlars 
of the history of the times, whatever may be bought of their lite*- 
nay or poetical beaniies. 

Theodoiieh did not long survive Heimaaftid ; he died in the 
year, 584 (Greg, Tur., iiL 2^, apparently of sidmess, though 
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popular crednHtj, wUch erer deligbts in poetical retxibniioii, has 
connected their deaths . together. Widnkmd, fire hundred years 
after the death of Gregory, relates the tradition of the Thnringian 
war, which was in his day rife in the months of the, Thnringian and 
Saxon people. It speaks of an alliance of Franks and Saxons 
against ErmanMd/ and thongh it has no historical authority, the 
Saga of Line, on which the death of the two kings tnms, is one of 
the most beantifol which haye been handed down to ns from that 
wild and romantic period. Irinc was ErmanMd's servant, conn> 
sellor, and friend ; but he was seduced by Thedddrich, under the 
promise of gold and honours, to plot against him, and as Ermanfcid^ 
according to the custom of the time, knelt before Theuderich on 
making his submission, Irinc, by whom alone he was attended, 
struck him dead at his feet. ^^ Out of my sight, wretch 1 " ex- 
claimed the Frank to the deluded Irinc, " thinkest.thou that I will 
be an accomplice in thy crime ? *' '^ I am a wretch," replied Irinc, 
" yet, ere I go, I will make all good." With these words he strack 
Theuderich through the heart, and, laying upon his corpse the body 
of his master, in order that the place of honour might seem due to 
the Thnringian, he opened a path with his sword through the Frank 
Geleit, and was seen by men's eyes no more. (Widukind, Corb. 
Chron., lib. 1.) The via lactea, in which so many peoples hare 
seen a path of glory, thence received among the Saxons, in memory 
of the way so heroically made, the name of Irincia straza — ^Irinc's 
way. 

In the same year, 534, Burgundy was finally incorporated with 
the Frank empire. Gundebald had died in 516, leaving two sons, 
Sigismund and Godemar, between whom fell out the same fraternal 
hostility which had so nearly brought down the father, and made a 
new opening for the Franks. Sigismund's wife, the daughter of 
Theodorich, was. dead, and her son had been sacrificed by the erring 
father to the hatred of a step-mother, he had also conformed to the 
Catholic faith, and these occurrences had broken off his friendship 
with the king of Italy, from whom there was no longer any hope of 
support. His conversion to the true faith had procured him no for- 
bearance from the orthodox sons of Chlodwig, for in the Cloister of 
Tours was an Ate, who was ever exciting them to blood and strife. 
" Only revenge my wrongs," said Chlotildis to her sons, " and I 
shall not* repent having brought you up so tenderly I " In 523, 
being delivered from the fear of Theodorich, the Frank king's, 
moved by their mother's entreaties and the lust of conquest, invaded 
Burgundy. The battle was fought, the Burgundians fled, and 
though Godemar effected his escape, Sigismund, his wife, and -her 
two young children, fell into the hands of Chlodomar, and were 
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earned to the dty of Orleans. Thie following year Grodemar rallied 
the Burgundians, and Chlodomar, preparing to take the field against 
them, resolyed first to put Sigismimd and his family to death. In 
yain did Aritos, the Abbot of St. Mesmin, implore him to spare 
his captiyes : " Thus," said the good man, " if these perish, thus 
shall your children fall 1 " and the threat was regarded afterwards 
as a prophecy, but in vain. " Think you," replied the savage,. 
'' that I am fool enough to leave enemies at home, while I seek 
enemies abroad ? " and Sigismund and his family were murdered at 
Coulmiers, near Orleans. Their death was speedily avenged by 
Gbdemar at Yeseronce, on the Rhone, where Chlodomar himself 
fell, and his head was paraded on a lance through the Burgundian 
camp. (Greg. Tur., iii. 5, 6 ; ♦ Marii Chron. 517, 524 ; Procop., i. 
12.) The Austrasian king, who had espoused Suavigotha, ai 
daughter of Sigismund, had coolly, if not unyrillingly,. concurred 
with his brothers in the war with Burgundy ; and it was, perhaps,, 
through his mediation that Grodemar again received the langdom, 
and held it until 534, the year of Theuderich's death. That event 
seems to have released Chlotar and Childebert from the necessity 
of further forbearance ; Godemar was taken prisoner by them, and 
probably perished in captivity, for his name appears no more before 
us, and the Burgundians submitted, on the condition of preserving- 
their state separate, agreeing to become liegemen of the Frank 
kings, to pay tribute and mifitary service, but with the stipulation? 
of preserving their own laws, customs, and estates. Thus Bur- 
gundy became an independent Frank state (Marii Chron. a.d. 534; 
Procop., i. 13), and Guntram, one of the sons of Chlotar, took, on 
hia father's death, the title of the king of the Burgundians. 

About the same period two other peoples of southern Germany,, 
the Alemanni or Suabians, and the Bavarians, appear under th& 
supremacy of the Franks, without any statement being preserved in 
history respecting the time or the means, when or by which,, that 
supremacy was acquired. After the conquest of Alsace by Chlodwig, 
the Alemanni of Germany are rarely mentioned; and it has beea 
assumed that they were involved in the fate of their Alsatian 
brethren. A passage in Agathias relates, that while in temporal! 
government they followed the Frank policy, in spiritual things they 
adhered to their ancient barbarism, worshipping trees, fountains, 
and stones, in the depths of their forests, wherein they sacrificed 
horses and other animals, placing their heads on stakes in their 
sacred places, according to the practice of their fathers. Yet, as 
Ohlodwig never crossed the upper Ehine, this passage must have 
reference to the later period, when the Franks and Alemanni took 
part in the Gothic war. The Alemanni must be divided into three- 



ponffoBs : iihoM of Gsul, €# wUeK enoagk hm 1m«l gsid^ tlma 
irin hsd settled in Bh8Bli& ani Hdretiftf nsoA tboM wW ecofr^ 
pied Utast part of Moibeni GknunrF wUdi naw fcms tlA tenr^ 
(tosj of Badnt Mid WaEtembiirg; Tho BfeMBtim AkmaiM imw 
4mibjecled io tbe power of Tkeodoiidi, wIkmo IdngdoBi of lid/ ea&* 
tBBded to die DaBiibe and tlia upper Bihine ; hii on tbe dMtih of 
the gveat soyob^^ the Ostrogodzic retin luid ftlleii into ivonkle; 
Ins gnmdsoB and ncoessorY Athalerioh, died a youth in tbe flame 
&lal 534, which had dosed the eyes of Thenderich, Hermanfriifj 
and Godemar ; aoid his mother, Ajmalasuiiitha^ the sole rwnaimng 
cldld of Thodonxdi, waa basely maidered by tha< wietehed Thaodatoaf 
whom, in the hope of nding the torbident Goths^ aha had taken aa 
a hnaband. (Procop., lib. L 4; Jomand^ lix»; Cassiod. Yar,, 
lib. X. 1, 2, d, 4.) The deed supplied two powers^ the Bmperor 
Justinian and the kings of the Franks, with a pretext for the in- 
yasion of the Ostrpgotfaic kingdom ; the fonmer had a friend, the 
latter a kinswoman, to ayenge (for Amalasnintha waa the duld of 
Oidodwig's sister). Bnt the Goths had abready ayeoaged the Amala 
blood, and raised a warrior, Witigis, to the thfone whidi the Amah 
had Idit yaoant. The deatfi of Theodatns, who fell obscurely in the 
summer of 536— only a year after the murder of AmakeniBth**** 
4id not, as might be foreseen, satisfy the confloientiojiifi confederate0| 
who found in religioas zeal a substitute for their foimer pretences. 
TDiere were still Arians to pmosh for the dime of misbeliief ; and 
Witigis, unable at once to make head against Bdisarins and the 
Franks, entered into a treafy with Hie latter, whose crusadee idfrafs 
temnnated with temporal adyant^get To rid himself of ihwr 
jiostility he agreed with the Frank kings, Ghildebert, GUotnv and 
Theodebert, to giye up to them, for a eertain sum of mon^,i what- 
ever the Ortiogoths possessed in Gaul between the .^ji^ the 
Ehone, and the Medifcerranean, Bh»tia, and aH that l«r balbireen 
<the Alpine waH and the Danube. The alienation had been con- 
templated by Theodatus as a sale; but with Wit^ iit was a 
matter of naisoasity. These proyinces were riiared by the SmdES^ 
and Bhetia oame into the hands of Theodeb^, who had sneoaeded 
Theudeiich in Austeaaia. The eonquest of Thuiiagia, the oesoioii 
<^f Rhsatia and Hdyetia, the possession of Akace^ isolated the 
Alemonni (Piecop., i. 13 ; Agaih., i. p. 17 D) ; and, if Aey hnd 
not before snbmctted, it then became imposslUe £dr Ihem to maim- 
tain Icager their national iadepeadense. Upon tiie whole, in. tbe 
absence of all aecoaais of any Frank and Alemannic war, I sna in- 
clined to think that they continued in the enjoyment of their 
ancient freedom, under their own Adelings, until the period of fte 
Ostrogothie cession; and that then they made a yoluntaiy tma^ 
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rnkk Theodebtfft, by whidi tkej agreed to acknowledge the sopre- 
uiftcy of the Franks, but stipidntiBg for the rights of self-^oTem- 
aient. ^IlheseififBrenees jure dra^m^nm the fitMJte Ist. That while 
the Alsatian. Alenanni were ineoq^oniited into the Frank emfiire,. 
the originil hrandh of the Alemannic nation xetaiaed their own 
laws, sod elaoted their own Adelings, evien after th^ir submission to 
AastrMia ; a distinction &r which there oonld be no gixMind had 
&e whole people been subdued bj the yibtorj of CUodwig. 2ndl7. 
Xhe prokgne to the Bararian law, which was writtm in the time 
of Dagobert, refers to Theoderitdi as the irst hnr-giTer of the 
Alonanni and Bararians ; while the Balio law goes as far back as 
CS^dwig. it sets forth l^t Iheudarich was desiroas to introduce 
written law among the Franks, Alemaani, and Ba?ixiaas, bat that 
Ihe work was left ineomplete on aeooont of the iareterate paganism 
af the peoples b^ond the Rhine; that Ohildebert continued, and 
Ohlotar oonpMed it, and that the ^hole was renewed and recaet 
by Bagobezt. ThiB pn^gne certainly leads to the infevenoe that a 
partial sdbmission of the Alemanai may haye taken place in the 
time of Theuderich ; but it is decisive in negatiying tiiie supposed 
conquest of Ghlodwig. Hie particular prologue to the Alemannic 
law recites that it was enacted in Ihe time of Ohlotar. ( Agath., 
L 17.) drdlj. iaiihe year 553 two dakes of the Alemanai, Leid^haris 
and Buoelinufl, undertook an inyasion of Italy, in aid of the Ostro- 
goths, against Ihe emperor Justinian. Agathias says, littie to the 
pleasure of king Theadebald, of Anstrasia; wfaUe Maroelliaus 
asserts it -was with that king's oancmrenoe. WhiAewtit be the fact, 
it argues a certain degree of independence on the part of the 
Bhe&tian and German Alemainni (Agath., ii. Sb\ whidi we nowhere 
find was enjoyed by their brethren in Gaul who had submitted to 
Chlodwig. It is said that their army was composed of Alemanni 
and Franka, of whom the latter, being Chxistians, respected churches 
and hdy places ; idiile the latter were heathens, aad plnndeved and 
bnmt indiscriminately. The distindaon proves that the Alemanni 
were firom Bhastia and Germany. 

Lentharis aad Bncelin came too late. It is not dear whether 
their ckjec^ was plunder, <Hr whethor they came to succour the Goths, 
but, ere tfaey descended from the Alps, the Gothic cause was lost. 
Witigis, after deeds which would not haye disgraced ihe Anses, had 
been tr^anned into a treaty by Belisarius, and carried, with his 
iinnily, a.d. 540, to Constantinople, whwe he died two years after- 
wards. The Goths, on his capture, raieed Udebad on the shield, 
and on his murder, through a priyate brawl, Totilas crossed the 
Po, de^oated the imperialists, and reooyered Tuscany, adyanced oyer 
the Tiber to Beneyent, and Bon«, an a aeoand siega, M, jld. 546, 
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into liis power. Totilas fell, in June 552, in a battle with tNaraes 
in the Apennines, and Teias, another soldier, was elected in his 
•etead. But the Gothic strength was exhausted, desperation had 
<;onyerted the war into a carnage, and Teias himself, after the per- 
petration of useless cruelties, ventured all and lost his life at Cuma, 
"The surviving Goths entered into a treatj with Narses (Procop. 
Bell. Goth., iv. 85) for the evacuation of Italy, which, for sixty 
years, they had regarded as their home. " They saw, they said, 
that it was not the will of heaven that they should take root in 
the Ausonian soil ; they would die rather than yield ; but let every 
Ooth be permitted to take his property with him, and they would 
«eek their fortunes elsewhere." Narses complied with the con- 
ditions ; but the reluctance may be conceived with which the Qotha 
contemplated exile from the land of their birth ; numbers of them 
refused to be bound by the treaty of the Wehnnen at 'Cuma 
{Procop. de Bell. Goth., ii. 8. 4), and of these latter some thousands, 
wonder &e guidance of one Indulf, quitted the camp,' and made their 
way towards Pavia. It was at this juncture that Leutharis and 
Bucelin entered Italy. 

They crossed the Po without encountering opposition, and took 
possession of Parma, where three thousand Heroli, in the pay of 
Justinian, were put to the sword, and Narses hastened from Cuma 
to secure Tuscany. Their way was marked with blood, brand and 
robbery ; arrived in Samnium the two bands separated : Leutharis 
bent his steps toward Otranto, and thence returned towards the 
north with the view of securing the booty ; Bucelin proceeded on 
to Campania and the Sicilian sea, and seems to have treated with 
the Goths respecting his election to the Gothic crown. He had 
relied upon the aid of Leutharis, and that leader contemplated 
bringing new forces to the enterprise, when the . spoil was once 
placed in a place of safety ; but on his march to the north he had 
suffered loss at Pesaro, from the Huns in the service of Narses, at 
Fano much of the booty which had been taken was lost, and en- 
camping at Ceneda in the Venetian territory, the greater part of 
the army, and Leutharis himself, were swept away by a pestilence. 
Bucelin, in the meantime, captured Naples ; provisions, owing to 
the activity of Narses, were scarce, but the grapes, on ike Wein- 
bergs, were plentifal, and the indulgendes of a southern climate 
brought sickness into his camp also. He quitted Naples in 555, 
marched to Capua, and lay on the Casilino with 80,000 men, 
•enfeebled by sickness, when he was attacked by Narses at the head 
of 18,000 men ; he looked anxiously for Leutharis, but Leutharis 
was already dead ; yet he did not (hroop, and after a battle, which 
4gathias compares to Marathon and Salamis, fell, with his whole 
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force, of which five men only are said to hare effected their escape. 
It was the last glory which circled the Alemannic name. 

The Bayarians followed the fate of the Alemanni. The Bavaria 
of that day comprehended the Roman Noricum and portions of 
Yindelicia and Bhaetia, heing honnded on the north by the Dannbe ; 
the Lech separated it from the Alemannic Bhastia, the Ens from the 
Sdayonian tribes to the east, while, towards Italy, it extended to 
the sources of the Drau and the Piaye, including thus, in addition 
to Ober-Bayem, the Austrian provinces of Steyermark, Karinthen, 
Salzburg, and the Tyrol. The tribes settled within this extensive 
district had constituted the strength of Odovaker ; they had passed 
with the others under the Ostrogothic sceptre, and in ^e middle of 
the sixth century they appear, under the collective name of 
Bajowarii, in a state of conditional subjection to the eastern Franks, 
of which the origin cannot be with certainty ascertained. It is 
almost certain, however, that at the time Witigis was compelled to 
abandon the transalpine provinces of the Ostrogothic Mngdom, 
they came with the Bhaetian Buabians into the land of Theodebert, 
though the condition under which they lived in relation to the 
Franks is sufficient evidence that the change was effected with 
their own consent. It was not the custom of the times for kings 
to transfer men by a stroke of the pen, there must have been 
either conquest or election ; history is silent as to the former, while 
the latter is established by the fact of their independence in law 
and government. 

The prologue to the Bavarian law, already quoted, couples the 
Bavarians with Franks and Alemanni, as living under the sceptre 
of Theodorich, but little authority is to be attached to it, for it was 
written in later times, when the name of Theuderich, if not intro- 
duced arbitrarily, could only be a matter of tradition. From 
passages in the law it appears, if they are not interpolations, that 
the right of appointing a duke of the Bavarians was vested in the 
Frank kings ; but, in practice, the duke was one of the family of 
Agilolfinger; the election, as to person, in the Wehrmen; the 
right of confirmation, perhaps, in the king. Garibald is the first 
Bavarian Duke spoken of in history, and it is probable that he was 
the duke Garibald mentioned by Gregory as the husband of Wul- 
trada, daughter of Waocho, the Lombard king. This Wultrada 
had been the wife of Theudebald, king of the east Franks, and, on 
his decease in 554, Ghlotar, his great uncle, on whom the Mun- 
dium fell, was desirous of taking her himself, but the old man was 
beaten from his design by the clergy, on the around of consan- 
guinity, and he gave her to Duke Garibald. (Greg. Tor., iv. 9.) 
Thirty years later, Childebert, king of the Franks, xnade war upon 
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QmhMyibe alleged ettcne of ivlaehivas ishm WBtLii ^t&toA iolds 
Bister by AjuAMiy tiie Latahud king, who rejected likCf m cider to 
eepoose Theodelmda, Oaiibald's danghter. lh€ xs^pakat -ei ihe war 
is mdmown. Theodi^nida fled with Wbrotiwr, in lbejQarJ»89, to 
Aathari, who waa waiting at Verona to reeeire them^ and, in 595^ 
ten jetrs after the oommeoeement of 1^ war, Taai^ ia said to 
hare been apponxted doke of the Bavjutana by Gh]Idd)eit. (P4nil. 
Warn., iii. 29.) Gburibald's fate b nnmentioned. Taaailo, in all 
probabilitj, waa a meBiber<^ his fiimily, and one of the Agilol&zg^ ; 
bat who Ihe Aphdfingi woe is useless to oonjectvre ; no Agiiolf is 
known in faistorj. Besides the Agilolfingi, five other Adeline 
houses are named in the law as enjoyiag a father Wdugeld iban 
the ordinary Bavarian Wehnnen: "die Hnosi, the Throzza, the 
Sagana, the Hahalingna, and the Aennion. Baiihaosen, in his 
cnrions reseaiches into the antiquities of Bayaria, has^endearonred, 
with some auooess, to determme the localities where these minor 
luminaries shone. The Huosi seem to hare nded between the 
Amber and the 61on-»a district spoken of in docnments of a 
comparatirdy late date by the name of the Hnosi^gan ; the lloozza 
are supposed to haye dwdb in the old Schloss Throtse, on the Teya, 
under tiie Mannhartsberg, in the Austrian dominiotts (Paolhaasen 
Garibald., 78, SO) ; ano&er ancient castle, Vagau, on the Mang- 
fall, was the abode of the Sagana, or Yagana; the HahaUngua 
dwelt at Hasling, on the little Laber, while the cn^ of ^e 
Aennion was Aming, near Weltenburg, on the Danube. It is pro- 
bable that these noble families were originally as independent as 
the Agilolfinger, p^aps heads of tribes of Heruli, Bugii, Bejn. 
(whose name is still presenred in the town 8chym, 8dieum-Azx 
8cyrei»i6), and others, by which the soil was peopled ; perhaps 
they were brought under Uie superiority of the Agilolfinger by thie 
influenee of the FVanka, though it must be admitted that the teims 
in which they are spoken of by the law savour of a roluntary com* 
promise. Little is preserred of them beyond the legal distinction 
which they enjoyed, which is continued in the latest yerskm of the 
law, supposed to be of the eighth century. They were surviTtng 
tiien at that period, but it seems that they sank silentiy into 
oblivion, and had become extinct ages before the progenitors of our 
modem nobility had raised ihemselyes above the level of the general 
obscurity. 

The Bavarians, at the period of their firtft connection wiHi the 
Franks, were still, to a great degree, in their original barbarisiii. 
The German tribes, which had possessed themselyes of the Bonaan 
provinces, settled, like the Franks, upon the open land in the scat- 
tered Dorf, or in the lonely dwelling, where a wooden house. 
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biros and ooayeni^aoea for oftttle, ike whole encompMsed b^r a de^ 
JNtce of stakes, HitemoteD; with osiers, ccmstitated the dwelling of 
tiiie wealthiest Wehnaaa. Bavan» was rieh vA Romui ciUes. 
Boman remaiiis are still to be foimd in the Pfatisensteili at 
Augsburg ; in JuvaTiitiii*6afaBbta*g ; in Boidunim'-Passaa ; in 
GaiiMpodimiim-Sempten ; in Abi^iaciitti-Ep&ch ; ih Isiimsoa- 
.B[eUendoief;t.in P<His<Oeni-*Pfiinzeny near Eoseoheim; Lanriacnin- 
;Lofeh on the Ens ; Cel^usimn-Pfoisng. So long as the Gefmans 
ifoiBid I'eaistaace fix>m the dties, so loag Weve tiiejr the objeots of 
their hostility ; bat that once oyer, the oonneetion'with Italy, in the 
times of Odovaker and Theodotich^ the nombers and. superior civili- 
jtation ^ l&e^ BoHoan Bomans, would t^d to* the presetration of 
Boman habits ; there was never that total subvenion of the Boman 
eities whioh k found in Helyeti% and it is probable that in theitay 
at least, CSiristianity was never entirely obliterated. In the six^ 
Oentury, some of tibe barbarian Adelings were Christians; the 
ias^y of Garibald was Christian ; his daughter, TheodeUnda, was 
i^ pattern of Christian virtue ; and his son's son, Aribert, who was 
«le<rted ki«g by the lljombards, was,, as well as Ins father, Gnndoald, 
a Christian ai^ a Catholio; but it was not until the sevenl^ cen- 
tury, when St. £inmeran preadbed hi Bavaria, and reoeived the 
martyr-crown^ and St. Bupeift raised up again ike dkurch of Ju*- 
vavium, at Salzburg, that Chrisldanil^ in Bavaria assumed a legal 
and settled form ; and even afterwards might be found, among tilie 
mass of the population, a strange confosi^Hi of religions customs. 
It' may be presumed tha^ the andent supetstitions of the Boii had 
&llen into desuetude, that the high places of the goddess Ziger, 
had been abandoned, (in the twelfth century, notwiUistanding the 
loll called Kobel, near Augsburg, was still- known by the name of 
Zitaenberg,) but the Qerman, though he had renounced Donar and 
Wodan, was atiU a heathen in his heurt-^tiU ate horseflesh and 
dtaikbeer; still reverenced the source of the Altamon; still blew 
his horn, and shouted in an eclipse of the moon. If he att^ided 
the service of the Cathdio church, he filled cbrinkhoms, at the High 
Altar, to the health of the Saints, and not unfrequently danced, on 
festivals, in the sacred edifice. Equally German, and far more 
difficult to eradicate tiian the errors of his old reHgion, wns the be- 
lief that the exercise of hospitality was an indispensable duty ; that, 
while theft was a baseness, there was nothing particularly dis^ 
credkable in robber)^ ; and that it was a far greater crime to insult 
a woman than to inflict a wound upon a man. The idolatrous 
propensities of the Bavarians was gradually repressed, or diverted, 
by the influence of the church ; for in no part of Europe did the 
chui^ch ac%idre more splendid endownientfi, ox^ a firmer root in the 
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minds of the people, than in Bararia: it might be 'tenned the 
Pfaffenmnkel of Germany; but the national peculiarities of law 
and domestic life were perpetuated long after the extinction of the 
last trace of national existence. 

It was not until the year 788, notwithstanding, that Bavaria was 
finally swallowed up by the Frank empire. For two hundred years 
after the time of Garibald did the Agilolfinger continue to rule the 
Bavarian people, constantly waxing in pride, and more and more 
impatient of the Frank supremacy, which the growing weakness of 
the Merovingian family had little but the remembrance. Tassilo was 
followed, in 609, by his son, Garibald ; Garibald by Theodo, under 
whose reign St. Emmeran preached and lost his life, and the churck 
itself received a shock ; but his son, another Theodo, raised again 
the neglected vine from the earth. Churches and monasteries 
were then built, and saints abounded in Bavaria. St. Rupert, 
6t. Corbinian, St. Boniface, and others, flourished in his time, and, 
in 716, he himself undertook the pilgrimage to the tombs of the 
Apostles at Rome. On his decease, in 722, his three sons, after 
the custom of the Germans, succeeded, but their dissensions gave 
Karl Martell, who, in the decay of the Merovingians, governed the 
Franks with a vigorous hand, a pretext for the revivid of the old 
•claims of his nation. Karl invaded Bavaria; the three brothers 
were no more, and KbtI placed Unebert, the son of the eldest, on 
the throne, carried back with him the widow of another, and her 
niece, but was himself vanquished by the charms of the latter, the 
famed Swanhilda. Odilo followed Unebert. His alliance with 
Chlotildis, Karl Martell's daughter, did not prevent an attempt 
again to shake off the Frank yoke, which was defeated, a.d. 748, by 
Pipin and Karlmann, the brothers of his wife. On his death, in 
748, he left a child six years old, Tassilo, whose mother, Ghiltmdis, 
survived for six years longer, and so long she fulfilled with love the 
maternal duties ; but, from the age of twelve, Tassilo was broa^ht 
up in King Pipin's court, with his cousins, Karl and Karlmann. In 
757, Bavaria was delivered to him as a Frank Lehen, or Feud, by 
his uncle Pipin, and for some years he served in the Frank wars; 
but he, too, longed for independence, and took advantage of Pipin's 
wars with Aquitain, suddenly to quit the army at Nevers with his 
Bavarians, and returned to his native country. Tassilo^s history 
belongs to another period ; here it needs only to be stated, that 
twenty-five years later he was trepanned, by his cousin Karl, to 
Ingelheim, arraigned before the Frank Marchfield, condemned to 
death by the Franks, for Herisliz — ^the treason of quitting the liost 
at Nevers in 763, and his Lehen was declared forfeited. Karl 
took possession of Bavaria, but spared his kinsman^s life ; and the 
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last of the Agilolfinger was carried, in 794, a shorn monk, to the 
Abbey of Lorsch, and vanishes from men's eyes for ever. 

The desolation of the Ostrogothic state was fatal, not only to the 
independence of the peoples of the interior of Germany whose vicis- 
situdes have been narrated; it brought another German nation 
across the Alps, which was also destined, in the course of time, to 
be swallowed up by the Frank Vampire. The Lombards had sue- 
<;eeded to the Ostrogoths in Pannonia ; they followed them again to 
the fertile plains of northern Italy, which still bear the name of 
Lombardy. It was the last of the national emigrations. A remark- 
able passage in the " Historia Miscella" leads to the fact, indeed^ 
that tiie peoples about the Danube, in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
were all of one race : " Goths, Hypo-Goths, G^pidse, Vandals/ 
Lombards," it says, '' differ in nothing but the name, for they all 
speak one language, are all tinctured in faith by the Arian malig- 
nity." It is the glory of the Lombards that they possess what 
fate denied to the Bavarians, the Alemanni, the Thuringians,' the 
Wisigoths — a national historian. If the Ostrogoths have their' 
Jomandes, the Lombards may boast of Wamefrid's son, called, from 
his office in the church of Aquileia, '^ Paul Deacon," who filled also' 
the post of chancellor to the last of the Lombard kings. Paul 
Wamefnd had a poet's mind. How romantic is his history of the 
Lombards I In what different colours appear the same circum- 
stances when related by him and by Ptocopius 1 He sets the 
strange and the wonderful in the brightest lights before us, and yet 
so truly, that they reflect the true complexion of the people. He 
possesses that rare quality, the objective faculty ; the persons of his 
story are living beings ; we see AntLaris' battle-axe quivering on 
the tree, and have no more doubt about the skull of Kunimund 
than if it were an anecdote of our own times. The fragments of 
the early history of the Lombards, which were known to the classical 
writers, have been abeady detailed ; the Mahrchen of their origin^ 
as preserved by the deacon of Aquileia^ brings them from the distant 
north. Dwelling in Scandinavia, it relates, the poverty of the land 
made an emigration of part of the nation necessary. It was deter- 
mined by lot. Two brotihiers, Ibor and Ayo, with their wise mother, 
Gambara, were the leaders of the emigrants. Arrived in the land, 
Scoringa, the duke of the Vandals, offered them the alternative of 
tribute or war, they chose war. The Vandal prayed to Odin, and 
Odin promised the victory to the party on which he should first set 
his eye (he had but one) in the morning ; but Gambara prayed ta 
Freya, and by her counsel the Lombard women turned their long 
locks over their breasts in the manner of beards, and placed them- 
selves, in order first to catch the god^s attention, upon a spot where 
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Ocfin WM in»e 4a SM-thmn as soon as he got up; fdv^^tti nmgyh0 
irss always aseostomed to look out of hu wiadoHkv H» saw thfr 
wmnsiiy and asked-^*' Who aiBthoos Loogiieaids 7" 'Bt^Moep^odf — 
** Th9ii hast named tbni^ . so^give liiem ih» yictoqK' (Paul . War-- 
aet^'lib* L8),;and iiwas so. Afkerwards they oaoie' fartheiMk> 
ISmaaaagm aiid Zolaaida^ ttud possessed, thettsskes of Amthahptt 
Bathaiby and Bnrgoadaib. Their. leaders^ died, aad^ the Lombards 
^eoted for their kug^ Agi)muid| sea of Ayo ; then eame-LamuBiify 
Leohiif HUdehoe, aad^Qodehoe, ^'latter in Odoraker^ tim#.;;the& 
daJToi tb|n Xato; and. noii^ the. Lombards oome i^n^iistemai 

in the b^gininng of the sixth' oetttm^the LoinbardSr«reffottnd'>m 
the neighbourhood of the Danube, tiibutary to the Qertdi; butthe 
latter^ dissatisfied with a conditional eapreoMCf^. compdJed their 
king, Rudolphi to make war Ufion them, with the Tiew of redueing 
ttum to unoonditional servitude. The Lombards were. YiDtorions^ 
their king, TatD^ slew Budo]|:S>, took his standard, called bj-thenk 
^^Band^V and tibs hdm hyv^ch he was distkigaished in battle^; 
lAd the^ Heiuli were so bioiight down by this defeat^ thi^ ihey 
^ected j» fotoi^ kangi, while the Lombards wsxed continnallj in 

E?Fer, wealth, and renown* Tato did not* long ei\|03r tibe glory* d 
r victory ; he wns slain by Waseho (oidled Yaees by Pfcooopius)^ 
who raised still higher the fame of the Lombard nome^ lik539y 
Witigis, the Ostrogothio king, applied to him for help in his dis- 
tress-; but Waccho was liTtng in- aUianee with JustimaB^ his 
daughters were married to the. Frai^ kings Tbeudebeit^ and Thea«* 
4ebald, and he regarded the hercnc struggle of the- Ostrogoths with 
indiff(»enee» Waodio himself wss not without domestie uneasiness* 
llhe firsi kiiigs of the Lombards were Lithiiigi. Waoeha had sn 
only son« Walthari, a child ;. but there was liyiiig in exile aitot2ier 
shoot of the Lithingi famij^; When^ Tato fell; his s«a. Hild]chi& 
(palled by Broeopius Bdigisal) sought refioge* among the Qepids^ 
ubence proeeeded .to Gonstaatmople, where he was<reoeiired-by Jua-> 
linion, and Waccho knew fall well ^at Justimou could at any time 
conyert the refugee into a liyal. (Piiocop., iii. 35'; PaulWamef., 
L 21, 22.) Wacdio died early, leaving the.iOnld. Walth^ in the 
guardianship' of a noble Lombard,. called Audoin^ Walthari, alter 
aseyen years' nnminal rdgn, followed his father^ and' Audoi»«:iira» 
raised by the Lombmrds on the shield* 

When the Ostrogolhs, in the year 489, quitted Bonnonia- for 
Italy, the* greater port of it, too distant fh)m the seat- of their new 
ttttlement to be retained, fell nominally under the power of the 
Bomans, imtwas reidly the prey of any barbarian tribes which cihose 
t» settle withinits limits. The Qepidie, who»inaddition>to theirpos-- 
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rBtBtbms ^€1 Ba^^^ad pinlidd ovoriSie -Baanbe, mtf^if^it ihe modi 
iSsrmidAbto, and fte most anteipridiig'^ the* pec^les liith which ^tiui 
Momma )had*io daal, ai^ ^«k djieAlrngs^iiBually tobkihe persuailm 
form of ^nbaidy. ^Bat about 546» ^ItMfaman ceded 'Bimioniii 
to 'the liOalbardB in the hope that ^ey wadld form « diSfMiee 
•cff the eaatam •empire against the <3epid09, or, «t ^leaat, thrtt 
ike two peopiee 'Blight xx^oBterbdlanoe, and wasti^ 'thatr atrexig^ 
(fipoiieadh other. Audoin, 'the Lombaid king, wtts pavtieolf^ly 
iavoiired 1>y ffitatiiiiaii, who bestowed upon him in marriage 'JRod^ 
IkLCl^y daughter 'of the Thnringian HerauB^d, Whom astniBge 
•destte^ -had osnied to Constantinople. The -Lonlbairds and ^ 
Qej^idsB thus beeamo'neighboan, thepoaaession of^'Siffmium'beeame 
4MI objeot of oodtentlon to each people, and both seitt atnbassadoBS 
to siibmit their ^Kflbrenoes to JusliniAa. <^0 GStaperor,*' said^^n 
representtttiye 'Of A^oin,'^' tiie Oepidie, the Arian henrties, retem 
jKMNression of iSirminm, carry off Bobmbb itlto slavery, and boast 
that'Bll Daoiia'ie thms, notwithstmding we hold with the Homaaa 
inftith Atadlaw, and hate as ^heartUy the Arianname.*' '* Look at 
these Lombards," cried the Oepidee^ on the «on1araa*y side ; ^^the 
thieves 'W»iit 'to steal Birmium from us. Heretofore, when we haTe 
pvoposed to Hmbmit to 'thy 'award, Emperor, /they Imve preferred 
wBff; but now, conscious of weakness in arms, they>&ii&k to gtim 
their uzgust cause by engaging the !Romans on l^eir ndel" '(Prc^op^ 
B^. 'Cloth., «iii. *d, 84.) Justinian decided in fvrour of 'the ^omi» 
bardiM; the Gepidie nought aid fhom'lhe OSims<(Proeop., M. 'ISB}^ 
Justiman^ Objecting ^to tile €k|pMn liiat 'they Md permitled the 
HoBB to pass (the Danube, sent ndlitaiy assistance to their 'sdTe^ 
:attfies, wim Amriaftid, ^e IPhuringiain prince ; and, notwithstandinjg 
the^imiperial auadliiaries, owing^to unaccountable dissensions among 
themselves, perhaps to*the secret ^policy cf 'theiir emperor, were <tf 
little Bse,'ftLe ^etorywasin layour of the LoBikbards. (Proeop., 
M. I'Bdp) Li 551, Audoin, in consideration of a subsidy, sent 5,900 
men to iihe assistance of ibe imperial cause in Itak^ (Procop., 'rr. 
:25, 1^, 9^); but Karses, 'sHer ihe defeat of Tetib^in the Apen- 
nines, dismissed them on aocount of Ihe license in^Mdh they in* 
*Atlig^ It is the^kst we hear ctf Auddn. 

Tke 'Lomibavd peo|^ elected Albom, And^^s ^son, <to succeed 
liiBa. IThese two kings were 6f the race 'Qanris. Hie date df 
AIboili>'« Section is undetermined ^ but his first exploit was the d^ 
.^tnolian'Of the Oepidtt, whieh^was elected ^between 'the years 5BS, 
4md'&66. l^eoM animosity had contisBed between the two natiOnSi 
4hoBg^ ^veatniined, pei^haps, 'by 'the poK^ of ^FuslSnian, who, wlifle 
Aiws, Sdlares, and uflAmown 'tribes %em the east, were darkening 
jdioiit the lowar DBBUbe, had no mind to break down its defences. 
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In 565 Justiman diecL Alboin's hatred of the G^idie led hiin to 
seek an alliance with the Ayars ; the Gepid» applied in yain to 
Justin for support ; the empire was exhausted by the wars . of his 
predecessor, and the emperor, moreover, was prepfuring for the long- 
struggle with Persia.* Alboin, strengthened by "die Ayars, defeated 
the. GepidaB in a bloody encounter, in which their king, Kunimund, 
fell, and their existence as . a nation was determined ; the remnant 
swelled the force of Alboin, and Germany was opened to the Ayars,. 
aaxd Italy to the Lombards, by the eyent... It is said that Narses,, 
exasperated by the insults of a foolish woman, the Empress Sophia,, 
inyited the Lombards into . Italy, which had been reunited, by hi& 
yictories, to the empire; it is certain that, in 568, Alboin. broke up 
from Pannonia with Lombards, Gepidse, Ayars, Sclayes, and eyeu 
Saxons, haying first made a treaty with the Ayars, -by which Pan- 
nonia was ceded to them, on the condition of its restitution to the 
Lombards in case their inyasion of Italy should fail ; and he .took 
care to preserve the means of retreat by keeping open the passes of 
the Alps. At Forum Julii, in Friuli, he left a strong garrisou 
under the charge of Gisulph, his relative, friend, and MarpahiSy, 
who became thus the first duke of Friuli ; at the passage of the 
Piaye he was . met by Felix, bishop of Trevigo, to whom, though 
himself an Arian, he made large professions of respect for; the 
church, and secured, probably by timely concessions, the support of 
8 large portion of Catholics. The proceeding of the. Oatholie 
bishops shews how. little the church relied upon the eastern court. It 
seems unquestionable that Alboin and his people, notwithstanding 
the profession . of his father, Audoin, to Justinian, were Aiiana — 
for Lombards are numbered among the Arians by the. '^ Histori& 
Miscella" — and continued for half a century after their settlement in 
Italy in the public exercise of that heresy. Perhaps, however, their 
Arianism, like that of the ancient Goths, was of a somewhat inde- 
terminate nature, as well as free from bitterness and intolerance. 
Increased familiarity with the fiery controversies of the Greek and 
Latm theologians might change its character in every respect ; ; but 
that such was its ancient state may be inferred from the instance of 
the Tetraxitce, who were descendants of the Goths, settled among 
the Hunnish Uthurguri, beyond the. Tanais, along the shores of the 
Moeotis. These remains of the Gothic race had continued, on the enn- 
gration of their nation, upon the soil they had so long possessed, still 
professed, in the time of Procopius, the simple Christianity which. 
Wulfila had taught their ancestors, and, in the year, 547, sent four 
ambassadors to Justinian, to beg he would send them a bishop to 
replace the one who had been removed by death. " I know not," says 
Procopi^s, "whether they belong, like other Gothic peoples,. to th^ 
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Arian seist, nor do they eren know it themselres; but they cnltiTate 
the Christian faith with simple and earnest piety.** (Belli Goth., iy. 4.) 
The Gothic nations who hlikd emig^ted into the west had doubtless 
fallen away by this tiine from the primitive simplicity of Wul'fila ; 
but/ whether it arose from indifference or Christian feeling, it is 
certain that the Lombards were free from intolerance; and they 
reaped the benefit of their forbearance in the uncontested acquisition 
of Trevigo, Yicenza, Verona, Brescia, Bergamo, and all the cities of 
the present Venetian territory, which, with the exception of Padua, 
Moniscilici, and Mantua, opened their gates to them. Milan, in 
570, was stormed and plundered ; the whole of Liguria lay open to 
them, and Pavia itself was besieged. That city held out until the 
third year, but no help was to be expected from the Exarch. The 
goyemment of Constantinople was intent upon the Persian war ; 
niyria swarmed with Avars and Sclaves ; and the emperor and the 
pope were more interested in the " Tria Capitala " than in the 
progress of the barbarians. Amid such distractions the Lombards 
encountered little resistance in the first years of their coming into 
Italy, and eyen extended their forays into Provence, whence they 
brought back considerable booty. Alboin himself was murdered, in 
574, at the instigation of his wife, Rosamunda. 

History has preserved the memory of two celebrated Lombard 
qneens. Bosamunda and Theodelinda. . The story of the first is 
so wild and strange, that even in the days of the Deacon it seemed 
a romance. Hosamund was the daughter of Kunimund, king of 
the Gepidie, on whose defeat she fell into the hands of Alboin. 
The first wife of Alboin, Clodosuintha, daughter of Chlotar, king 
of the Franks, died, and Alboin, captivated by the beauty of his 
captive, married her. It is a trait of the ferocity of northern 
habits, not perhaps peculiar to the Lombards, that when Kuni- 
mund fell, Aiboin caused his skull to be fashioned into a cup, out 
of which to drink at solemn festivals; and at a feast in Verona, 
excited by wine, he called for the skull of Kunimund, and com- 
manded it to be filled with wine, offered it to Rosamund, inviting 
her to drink with her father. '' The thing seems incredible,** says 
Paul, '*but I speak the truth in Christ, and have seen the cup with 
my own eyes, when Eling Ratebis, at a certain festival, exhibited 
it to his guests." Rosamund, bent upon vengeance, won Helmichis, 
the king's '' schilpor" (shield-bearer), to' murder Alboin, which was 
done. She then degraded herself, by marrying Helmich, and 
endeavoured, by means of the Gepidie and others who adhered 
to her, to make him king; but the Lombards rejected him with 
oontempt, and the guilty pair fied, with Albsuintha, Alboin*s only 
•chfld, carxyiDigalisiO' with' them much of the Lombard treasure, to 
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Lcmgiinn e Bxazeh, ol BavenxiB. JPmil arcfhtes itfnl;^ l y fttritiUiurt 
hete oT^ortook fl^lmioh imd Rosamimd, aoid tiuit Mhmiu^bA 
neat to GonstatituK^ple ; 'but AgoiSim ^sMm thiilr itoBflmittid 
depnyed, bj Langiiuu, of the troMuzeB of <ivbicli Aq h^ tdtiML- 
the Lombard Idngdom, and sent) with Aem and idbsiunttia,4o (Gobi* 
stantiiiople, to <the great joy of the £iiq)efor ^wtin. i(f aid. Tl^iem;, 
tL 2^, 89 ; (Sxog. ^^.» iv. 35.) '^l^atenBrer beoame of ^^^ iier nane 
iras a word of execration in Uie mouKhs tyftiie X^ombards. 

Theodeiinda, on the oontrarj, was nrireied as « Mint. €la' 
Alboin^s death and Rosamund's fiight, the Lombacds deoked for 
their king, Oleph, of the Tace Beleos, who oame also, a&ec a Tepigii 
of eighteen months, to a violent end. Then followed a ten yea»f 
anarchy, during which the rarious Lombard .di&es, (tf whom Pod 
reokons fiye and thirty, oppressed the i^nhabitants of Italy b^pond 
measure, or pursued individual schemes of plunder an •the^texntoiies 
of neighbouring peoples. Neither tiie Oottian «nor tiie PtensMie 
Alps Smned an obstacle to l^eir incuxaions. il^ey jienetrate^ m 
variop^ bands, and at yanpus times, to Ambsun,* Yfdence, XSceaoUe 
in Provence, (Gl4reg. Tur., iv. 89) U> SEartigny and 8t?. Moris, in 4fa« 
Wfdhs, l&ough often defeated by the f^pank 'and Bnrgui^dian 
leaders. Southward aU Italy was over^run; in WS Bcnue itaetf 
was blockaded ; but the Lombard peo{de at last made fthe .discoioery 
that this free-booting life was as hurtftd to themselyes as intoknA^ 
to jdl connected wi<£ thmn, and, in 585, they di^abod Aathari, 41m 
aon oi Cleph, for j&dr king. Authaii's short and glorious M^ 10 
& pomantic legend, a leaf out of « fiieldenbach. The >|tory of 
Anthari and Theodelinda is one of the most ibeautiftd of 4Stm 
Deacon's deeciiptipns. The king attending his own ambassadois 
in disguise to the court of Ganbald in Bavacia, his ^wtdAteBnpr 
with TheoMnda ; the onp, the maiden .dryness, 4he aretasn of tAe 
embassy over the Alps, attended by a Bavasian esc^ ,the aod»> 
mations of the Bavarians a9 on their amval^t^e Lombard tb^xlei!^ 
tbe king, fiast casting his battle-«xe Agauist a tree mth hero 
fnd foiJce, and cKolainiing, *^ Such are^he striates of Amthati'l ^' 
4^mrs to his horse and disftppeared, the fli^lit of Theodinda^&rom the 
embit^ed Franks to the arms -of her lover, ihar lecept^n on^tbe plaia 
Sardis, near Verona (FauL Biae., iii. 29), aro all depicted with tf^e 
jbehng of a poet. Authaid died young, -sifcer a glonkms deftnoe 
against the united asms of the Franks miA impei|ta&8ls; ^'.oot off^^ 
says Pope GStegqrj (Mb. i. c. 17),^^' in his .inckedness ; dbr hems 
not permitted, by divine Providenoe, to see aaoidier $!ae(ter ; beoawia 
he pn^bited '^e OathoMe baptism «f l^ombffrd <Mdren:" Suoii 
w«8 the judgp&ent eacpr^sed by Saint jQr^goiy iuva ekeujar to(Om 
Italian bisl^ps, in which, moreover, ihe amifiouinhaH #«pi io avMft 
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tie fiCilri)avAi in their BeTenil dioceses -ffattl'tbe ^Iieaivy mortidi&f 
yftkk i^n deeolatod ifcaly was ^the ^n&duiient of liieir here&y, and 
HImA the -anger of tke ^^xd would be ov^evted net by repeataiMsey 
justice, and mercy, bat by bringing these Arian innooente ti»' 
Ca^<4ic baptimn* !I%iS) too, -is a mgn of the -tunes. 

Sbeodelinda had bo aequired ihe lore of the 'Lombards, thattii^ 
boMmght her to oontsaot another maffiage (^Padi. Diac., iii. 84); 
they could not fnibnfit <to a female soYOMign, but they promised—*' 
the noblest 'homi^ peisliaps ever offered to a widomd queen-*«to 
oleot for their kmg whomsoeyer (S^e might choose for 'her hus- 
band. Her choice leU upon A^ulf, a ^kinsman of the departed 
Aiitiiari, who, in May "691, was «ased on .the shield at Milan. 
Agiltdf ra^^ed with g«e«t feme till SIQ. It is to him Hiat the 
Lcwbavds owed l&e &m establishment of their kingdom in Italy, 
fitfring made a sepavotte peace wi^ (the Franks, «he roHKmquered 
from^e empevor whatever had been 'lost m ike wpr, add^ Mon*- 
Alioe, Manffoa and Gremona to the Xiombard tenitovy, oempelled 
Borne to ransom itself bythe pi^Fment of a*large«Qm of gdld, whidi 
Pope-€rr()goi>y, who^ad laboured eamespfly to save the city, must 
4ud means tK> raise (the holy man compares ^limself, in a letter to 
Ae 'enqmss on this occasion, m» a paymaster of the forces, lAio 
must find money €or everything) ; and, fimdly, by the mediation cif 
the same pope, secured ^e LomftHffd kingdom by a sdlid peace; 
Agilalf is said to hare been bvought «ver to the Komish faith %f 
!XheoA^da>; ftiiieir mn^ Adelwaid, wns cevtiiiifly baptised in it,-te 
the great joy 4»f Gvegovy, -and it i^ears '^at 4^aft tiiis time, or 
flhor^ «fftepwa«ds« ^ere was a Ga^o^ and an Arian (bishop in 
most of Uie cities of Lombarjly. TheoddUnda did mudh to humanise 
thoHBavage >LonibardB by her virtues and aocompM^meots, or rather 
1^ h^ iniramMfinement. She oiidottvoured ix^ nxtrodnce dvilisa^ 
tKMBL nmong tiiem* by works of art not unsuiM to tlie genius of a 
wal&e pec^le. 'She adorned the paiaoe whi<di 4e ^boilt at Monaa 
witii ^ctoises of the deeds of the Lombards, wyoh w«» yet visiblo 
in the Deacon's time, founded at the same place tihe ohiircih< cf St> 
Joilvi the Baptist, t)ie patvon saint of the iLom^wd ^kingdom, bdA 
^nifloked itwiit «wny ardi^ue*; Ibr Theodeynd% if 6ke was supe** 
i^or to the age in goodness, was not 'bdiind it in ^sniduMty,'as is testis 
Mt by ^tbe^adual, or service-4)0Qk,for the viAiqiies pres^itod to her 
hf 'Pope <3regory, which is yet (EAiewn in hev <dM»ch to liie curious 
tNmOer. Her tomb stiU remains in the -north tnauvmt of the sane 
<eatbedsai, in the treasury ^of which are also ^exhibfted her comb, 
h»4u^y hcur 'Cup of 1)Uie j^ass, siq^osed, m those age^, to 4>e «ap-> 
fihise, ipid other article^ of simple, even rude, domestic lu:RWf . ?0 
aaanjibete^nemcwida of ftmide vauityi pnserWBdin'tiie\.(nMiidi^ 
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Bt. John for twelve hundred years after their proprietor was dnst^ 
are. objects of greater interest than the iron crown, kept in the same 
cathe<hral, with which five and thirty kings of Italy haye been 
crowned. 

The Lombards, nnlike the Franks, Ostrogoths, and Wisigoths^ 
appear to haye entertained little reyerence for a single reigning 
fami)y ; there was among them no Amala, Balthi, or Meroyingian 
race, to weigh down their natural liberty. Whatever might be the 
merits of a Lombard king, his son, if thought insufficient, was set 
aside, without scruple, and a stranger from another Adeling family, 
elected. Thus it fared with the son of Agilulf and Theodelinda. 
(Paul. Warn., iy. 31.) His father, perhaps in the hope of found- 
ing a dynasty, had, in the year 605, procured the election of the 
young Adelw^d, who, for eleven years, enjoyed the title : of king ; 
but no sooner was the strong man^s head laid, than his feeble son 
was driven away, and Ariowtdd, of the race Caupi, elected in his 
stead. (Paul. Diac., iv. 43.) If the table of Lombard kin^ be 
examined, it will be found that, with the exception of Leth, Childe- 
hoe, and Qodehoe, in an age wherein there is little certainty, that no 
more than two persons of the same family occupied consecutively 
the Lombard throne: and it happened, in many of these cases, 
that the second person was quietly deposed. Of the Gausis family, 
were only Audoin and Alboin; of that of Beleos, Cleph'and 
Authari ; the latter of whom was elected ten years after his father's 
death. Agilulf s son was deposed ; Authari was followed by' Bod- 
wald, whom an early death saved from a similar fate ; j^ribert's 
sons were displaced by Qrimwald, the Duke of Benevent ; Ausprand, 
indeed, was succeeded by his son, Luitprand, the best and greatest 
of the Lombard kings; but all the care and foresight of the latter 
in procuring the election of his grandson, Hildebrand, eight years 
before his own death, were ineffectual: the story of Agilulf* and 
Adelwald was repeated, Hildebrand was deposed by the Lombards 
on Luitprand^s death, and Rachis, the ■. Duke of Friuli, elected. 
These frequent dynastic changes afford significant evidence that the 
Lombards were fresh from the wilds of Germany. No people • pre- 
served German customs in greater purity, or had a greater respect 
for nobility of birth. • They came to Italy in tribes, over eacn of 
which was an hereditary Adeling, but the " able and cunniVi^" man 
was essential to their prosperity, and they elected a general leader 
out of the number of hereditary Adelings, in the very manner 
described by Tacitus. (Tac. Germ., vii.) As they entered Italy in 
broad daylight, no traditionary Amala or Merovingian glory could 
be invented • to smooth the way of some powerful Adeling to an 
hereditary throne; and placed, as they were, in the midst of 
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powerful enemies, with every inducement to union among them- 
selves, no Chlo<]wig found the opportunity of founding a monarchy 
by weeding, out one by one his- brother Adelings. Hence,. the 
Lombard Adelings preserved, under the name of dukes, a power 
and independence not found in other Qerman states at that period ; 
and, from this cause, it has probably happened that the. origin of 
the Feudal system has been ascribed to the Lombards. 

The advocate of the elective principle in monarchic government 
might point, with something like triumph, to the succession of 
great, men, who followed one another, at brief intervals, upon the 
Lombard throne. While the Merovingian race was sii^ng daily 
deeper into depravity and weakness, the Lombard kings were still 
adcQng to the lustre of their nation, which became brighter every 
generation, till it attained its full glory in Liutprand. Few states, 
can exhibit. such a series of ^'able and cunning men'* as Audoin 
and Alboin, Authari and Agilulf, Bothari, Qrimoald, and Liut- 
prand ; yet, as all were chosen for the same excellence — ^military 
virtue — ^their election is a repetition of the same scene, and it would 
throw little light upon the condition of the people to trace the 
particulars of their history. . There, are three names, however, in 
Lombard history, which deserve especial mention, from the changes 
they, brought about in national usages: Bothari, Qrimoald, and 
Liutprand. . Bothari was the founder of the Lombard written law ; 
to Grimoald is to be attributed the conversion of the Lombards to 
Christianity; to Liutprand,. the full bloom of Lombard civilisation. 
Bothari was of the family Arodos. Like, the other Lombard 
Adelings, he was proud of his ancestry, whose uncouth names for 
ten generations are recited in the preface to his law. . Prior to his 
reign, the Lombards had no law but custom and traditions, which 
Bothari, -perhaps with Theodorich before his eyes, gathered into a 
book and called '^ the Edict," and this Edict, which consists of 390 
articles (Paul.- Warn., iv. 44; Georgisch Both. Leg., 946), was 
submitted, in the eighth year of his reign (a.d. 643), to the assem- 
bly of the people, and was, by them, sanctioned as the law of: the 
Lombards. Some additions to Bothari*s Edict we]:e made by 
Qrimoald (Georgisch,. 1023 ; Paul. Warn., lib. v.), who. was elected 
king, OU: ^e expulsion pi Bertrand, son of Aribert. Grimoald, 
who, prior to lus elevation, was duke of Beneventum, was also 
m successful warrior, for be drove the Greeks from Bari, Taranto, 
Brindisi, and the Terra d'Otranto, so that nothing remained- to, the 
Boman emperor, in southern Italy, but the towns of Naples, 
Otranto, Gaeta, QalHpoli, and a few places on the . Oalabrian coast ; 
his spiritual reformation was, also effected without violence or. in- 



lij d ag ro w, tfoUMrad Qiis oKMiiple. '% 9[iiiitpfiaad; 'ifbio -^ns vHued 
on 1)116 shield i&7Id) belongs Ae pfaise ^f .enlmginj^'tiiiB ^LoittltaM! 
ibonndariesto^h^ wid«6t'eacteB<}'(PfUil:^iffn«y Hb. <Vi*; <3 eqrg i> fliy 
1027), ofesaitmkdmg and eon&mdng Hhe iraign olflMr, <lf eilbaDofai^ 
"tite^gioiy (Kf lihe ^LoidlNiid nmne, by bis deedii, and ^t^more by^Hie 
lustre of his vetoes. tBhe niind lodka ^round in '▼«&!, in ^t^aae 
•draMj age^, ^ another Lintprond ; and the lma|fhiati<m, fiF it 
4iMeavpted to ponrtraj a peifeet man, eonid^aM ^tHe <^ Hxe At^ 
xactor ^riiidh Wameind'S son ^las dnwrn e^ inrai ^(TmA, ^mau 
yi. S8) *^Be was/* says he, '<'« man 'vedly ^i^e^ sagadiyQ^ 
in k>yui^ ihis designs, yet, wiiSml, just and upfi|pi4>— a wanf£or, 
and yet a later 0i ;peaee ; mild to offendefs, meimfid, dhaste^ 
modest, bonntifol, imwearied in 'walehing and in ^pfeyer ; igncMnal^ 
indeed, of lottefs, but, in 4me ^wisdom, not 'bAmd' HJie grea t e st 
philosophers, the gnardian of €he laws, the nooririier ei ifis 
people;*' He died% 744. 

Thirty yean had sufficed 'to imdo Ihe^TOilk of 4he gveait ^Eheofc- 
rioh; and in thirty years after <ihe deoeaso'sf Lin^randythe Lon^Msi 
kingdom was no more. Neither the Ostrogothic nor 4b.e ILombafl 
state Ml 'from <tbe enenFation of prosperity ; but a great canse ql 
ihtf ntin of (both may be foand' in 4he enniity of the^COinrch cjf 
Borne. The Romans were the natnnd enemies «f 4ie LoBtharOBi 
Home had 'snffaced bo nmeh in the Gothie wwrs; tfko 'cahmllies <3f 
Italy were so eonpled in <tiie nnnds of 'her mbal^tants -i^ 4^ 
Arian :iierei^, 'that it is -not -astomsbing 4bat a new irvQ{Mk» ^ 
Arians shomd be-yegavded bgr4iie popes and "the peo|jle^th3ionrer« 
(Oreg. Magn. Epist., sfili. 68.) AgAvM was 4&e eril-genlas tsf Ibm 
first Gmgc»y, mie woM wiMmgly liaye ^acrifieed'Sheodefittda ad 
his shapes of Lombard eimvernon to get •^d of 4he dangerans fn&^b^ 
boars ; and 'throf^hoat 'the long qfttrrel of the Lonibaids andtbn 
•eastern empaa(»s, ^the pope and the Romans, infiueBeed l^* 4ir»- 
<Iil&onal Hies and identic 'Of doetrine, were, the aatand ^aUies df 4hs 
latter, tiM the aneient niiien was mterrapted ^y4he Iconodasfi^ 
-controfwsy. At liMit period ^e f4ombardB ^had renonneed 4idir 
^early'Orvors, and become spkitaal< children "of *ihe Iceman IboAep^ 
bat they wove regm*ded by<their fathers ki'C7hrist'<With4bar ramr 
ihan 'lo^e*; fcr, reehumed th.oagh ihey were, tihey were sfEll Aa 
^angaxms neigMboars ; and in the fiearoe eoireqrandenee w ftSt h 
image-worAip ga<re lise <to bai ao en Leo the Isaorianaad Ifem 
GTe|iory ihe ted, wbereia ihe fonner threatened ^to^deiA wiih mm 
a9haspMdeossserliad4ealtw4th Pope Martia, ^ was «(lt ^Ak^m 
th^.4lhageiy«iiined<for snppoit,%«tta4he4K8taBt9^ Bulk* 
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fffokdr i&dM^, thoQglF »> de¥Ottt nun, and at mu^ moreoter, witb 
vie Ghreefa3y«took ao iprtiii the diicnssion renpeetlng ilM images^ 
tmt 4}](U0t}y tunMd»th0 >diBMiigioiifi <Jf the anoitat oonANhntttas to the 
adyautKge of the Lgaabacds^ af^jtoiiag one place aftor another in 
iE^ilia and an the Peot^duk Iq 736*he made peaeevitb Leo^ 
and mediated a trace between Gregory and< the Ibtaroh^ which waa< 
doBtrojed in 780 bj a still fiercer imperial edict against the images- 
New exasperations and scandals between the spiritnal and temporal 
chief ensned, which were not abated by the death of Gregory, which 
took place 10th Feb., a.d. 781, bnt were prosecated witibi increased 
tancour by his successor, Gregory 8rd. The attention of the Lom- 
bard king was occupied in the meantime by an eyent more im- 
portant to Christendom than the subtleties of image-worship — ^the 
progress of the Saracens in southern Gaul ; and it is said that ho 
made preparations to march to the assistance of the Franks, though 
his purpose was made unnecessary by their defeat ; but in 789 a • 
new quarrel arose between Ghregory and the Lombards, the cause of 
which was the intrigues of the dukes of Beneventum and Spoleto to- 
withdraw from the Lombard state, and to unite themselves with 
the Romans ; and Liutprand marched to Bome, encamping on the 
Tiber, near the church of St. Peter, from whence Gregory com- 
plains he carried off the candelabra and other valuables, which 
pious men had bestowed on the prince of the apostles. In this ex- 
tremity Gregory applied to Charles Martell, the house-major of the 
Franks, for assistance ; but Charles, who entertained such esteem 
for Liulprand that he had sent his son Pipin to him for the cere- 
mony of the first cutting of the beard, was satisfied with his ex- 
planations, and, in the following year, the Lombard visitation of ' 
Bome was repeated. Gregory appeided more urgently to the Frank, 
asserting that the only crime of the dukes was their devotion to • 
the church, and hinting that the excuses of Luitprand had been too > 
easily accepted ; he even sent him the keys of the apostles' tomb, 
and proffered him the dignity of Patrician of Bome. These nego- 
dations came to nothing; for the parties to them, Charles and 
Gregory, as well as the original author of the ecclesiastical schism, 
Leo, died in the same year, 741 ; and Zacharias, the successor of 
the latter, giving up the cause of the dukes, made peace with Liut- 
prand, and gained, from his magnanimity or devotion, more than 
had been lost by Gregory's obstinacy and violence. But this, 
dealing of the head of the Bomish Church with the Franks, though 
it brought forth no immediate fruit, was pregnant with importuit 
consequences. Since the expedition of CMldebert, in 591, the 
Merovingian kings had not meddled in the affairs of Italy ; but 
those degenerate monarchs must now give place to the young vigour 
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of the family of Pipin, and this correspondence of Ghregory ^th 
Charles was the first step to thiat intimate union of tike Garlo- 
Tingians and the Romish Ghnrch, on which the fntmre greatness of 
ihat family was founded. It hronght abont, in 744, the destraddoni 
of the Lombard kingdom, and opened a way for Charlemagne to 
^rrasp the imperial crown. 



CHAPTER VL 

The progress of luxury to degeneracy and decay is no new history, 
or it might excite surprise that the struggle of the harharians with 
the Boman world gaye rise to no display of patriotism among the 
inhabitants of the Roman provinces, who, for centuries, had been 
proud to call themselves Roman citizens. No general insurrection 
for the purpose of stemming the progress of the enemy took place 
«mong them, no voluntary union of the people among themselves 
for the protection of house and hearth appears to. have been thought 
of, no single instance of self-offering and devotion is recorded during 
the long and dreary period which preceded the downfall of the 
empire. The war was the war of the Roman government ; it was 
carried on by a standing army,- or by the arms of mercenary 
tiuxiliaries, and the people, so far from arming in defence of their 
<K)untry, looked on with indifference, sometimes even with favour 
on their assailants. Few nations, however inconsiderable, have, 
either in ancient or modem times, yielded to the pressure of 
foreign invasion without some effort, without striking, at least, one 
blow in their own defence ; the most slavish, as well as the most 
free, has usually something which it . would willingly preserve with 
its blood ; and even Poland, the degraded Poland, where the bulk 
of the population were serfs, did not sink : without a struggle 
which would, have done honour to a free land. . But it was otibier- 
wise with Imperial Rome, with the empire which the children of 
her conquerors still regard as the source of their civilisation. The 
laws which are now venerated as the perfection of reason, the 
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letters of which the stady yet forms the chief business of our mii- 
yersities, the arts whose remains modem artists pass their lives m 
contemplating without the hope of imitating, the cities rich in eyery 
appliance of pomp and conyenience, all these, together with the 
proud title of Roman citizen, were given up as if they were tmworihy 
of care, though there could be no hope, at that time, that they 
would not be for ever buried beneath the barbarian torrent. 

Much of the helplessness of the Provincials is to be attributed to- 
the general policy of Rome, which took the weapons out of the hands- 
of her subjects. When a people contemptible in physical strength 
makes extensive conquests, the possession of them can only be 
secured by depriving &e conquered of the means of resistance, and 
by making the means of vesiatonde ubHetessaiy. Rome required of 
the provincials the abandonment of the independent or national 
exercise of arms,' and as she gave them in return complete security,, 
aad ensured tbem ilieikieans of ei^oyiiient^ it ins a naivral conse- 
quence that the love oi ease and sensual indulgences, and the re^ 
fineifients of dvilised life should, in time, su^rsedethe allurements* 
of military glory. So thorough an alteration of national habits could 
aot,* n^vertlieieBS^ be sdddeniy elfeotedi Tho oonqnest of Itety had 
eost oentmries* to efifedf; the inhabiiants of Biitasn find* Qaul^ 
wlleilier 6eltio or Belgian^ uiferior to tiie ]ftomabi» in soimod, not 
kk Yalbui^, had been wi& (fifficnity subdued; and- as the total i6id 
immediato eztiiigm^iing oi the warlike spirit was neither poasibloi. 
mot even, in the coiistant^ waxmg necessity frote- new atdlitity ne- 
8Odr0ee^^esi]?al>le,it itas^ above all ^ings,^ essential to control it^ aacl 
iO'Buke it BenMB. In^ the first stage of tihie ptocesSi bodies' ei ih» 
sub}i%ilted<b«rbana»irwefe lUTited to ner^ irUk^Oke Roman^ armies^ 
mder the^oonutiand of their own princes, with the-^tle of alfies ; in 
tbe second^ small troqpMi' of them* were distributed among the le- 
gtonnies; or barbarian cohorts were statmied on frontiero dGar 
distant fixmi the land o^ their birth; the last mingled then pxo- 
xnisGiiously in^the legions^ The very order of tiiis gradation noLay 
be observisd. Intibe timer of Augustus and Tiberius, the Trans- 
alpine Gauls wers' serring. as independost auxiliaries ; while the 
natives of Qisalpiiie Gaill, who had been longer subdned, wero 
enrolled, promiscuously, with' Itidians among 1^ troops. Wlxen 
Probur subdued' the Aleiiianni of tilie Agri BeonsiateSy he required 
ihafc l^ey should give up their arms, abd tnisttto the Roman gorejn- 
ment Ibr proteotioa ; and he^was^ defeated in his design beoanse it 
was teopieoipiMfe : thoife wae notime £ot the necessary gradations 
of habit V thektd ^sus no' cities in' the re-^oonquered^ te^toty ; the 
iyiemannii immeasurabljff too fnr fix>m refinement to make a life 
of ease^ teleianble ; and periidpa^ the rural habits of the Germans 
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would haye interposed insuperable difSculties in the way of Roman 
civilization. With the provincials of Italy, Qaul, and Britain, the 
period of transition had long been past ; they vr ere no longer na« 
tions of vf arriors, each individual emulous of personal glory ; but, 
content with the ease and luxuries of municipal life, they were glad 
to leave the cares of defence to the goyemment and to a standing 
army. The degree which the pitiable helplessness of Oaul had 
reached in the ^fth century may be seen in the yivid pictures of 
Salvian, himself a provincial Roman, and an eye-witness of the 
degradation of his countrymen. An even more impressive proof of 
decay may be found in the history of Britain. The inhabitants of 
that island, who, five hundred years before, were within little of 
overthrowing Caesar himself, confessed themselves unable, when 
Rome had withdrawn her troops, to make head against the Picts, a 
people incomparably inferior in numbers to themselves, and sought 
safety in the hired swords of a few Saxons, who came over the sea 
in three ceawlas. 

But the most powerful agent in bringing about the good and the 
evils of civilized life, was the introduction of Roman municipal 
institutions into the provinces. These institutions, though they 
took- a settled form by degrees, were the inevitable consequences of 
the Roman system of colonisation ; and, if they account for the high 
degree of prosperity and splendour attained by the cities under the 
best years of the Roman government, in them must also be sought 
the source of the intolerable miseries suffered by the provincials in 
its decline — ^miseries which made them look even to primiBval bar- 
barism as a relief. So intimately were the peculiar legal institutions 
of Rome bound up with the sufferings of the provincials in the fifth 
century, that it will be useful to take a view of the opposite principles 
on which society in Roman and German commonwealths was founded, 
a yiew the more important, inasmuch as these opposing principles 
are found mingled together after the termination of the western 
empire, and as they give the clue to the two' great elements of 
modem civilisation, which, though still mingled together, still pre- 
serve their original distinctness. Among the Germans it was the 
ownership of land which conferred all public rights. The free-holder 
was the sole freeman optimojure; he paid no tax; he alone had the 
right of counsel, justice and the sword, representing and being 
answerable for every other being who lived upon his laud. He may 
be called the Integer of the state. The necessary result of such a 
principle was, that the Germans had no cities. Instead of living 
together in communities, every Wehrman dwelt, a little potentate, 
upon his own land, whether it were of great or small extent, in the 
midst of his family of free and unfree dependants. The Roman state, 
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on the contrary, may be likened to an nnirersitas. With the 
Romans the city was the Integer, and it was the complete or in- 
complete participation of municipal rights which determined the 
place of the individual in the state. The earliest idea we have of 
the Roman commonwealth is a city with a territory of public land 
belonging to it, the possession or enjoyment of which was limited 
to the populus, or citizens. It does not appear that the populns, or 
patrician portion of the community, citizens optimo jure^ were, in 
the earliest times, proprietors, to any great extent, of private land, 
but only in the exclusive enjoyment of the public lands, which they 
cultivated for profit by slaves. There was private land, but the 
owners of it were, originally, not even citizens, but persons of a 
distinct and inferior class, probably descendants of the ancient rural 
inhabitants, who lived partly in the city and partly on the land 
itself, and were tributaries to the state. Thus, from the first dawn 
of Roman history, cultivators of the earth were a degraded race; 
they were bound to tribute and military service, but had no rights ; 
the citizen alone was free. The Roman's rights and privileges, his 
rank and nobility, were all founded on the fact of his being a 
citizen* and while the German commonwealth consisted in the 
union of a number of Integers, each in the enjoyment of inde- 
pendence, with the Roman the community, the city, was the state, 
and all rights depended on a participation in the conventional 
rights of the community. 

The acquisition of large districts of territory by the Roman 
people produced no alteration of this national characteristic. Num- 
bers of Roman citizens became possessors of enormous estates in 
Italy and elsewhere ; but the possession was regarded merely as a 
source of wealth, and in no way introduced new relations between 
the possessor and the land. " When the Romans," says Appian, 
** conquered any part of Italy, they appropriated part of the land ; 
gent Roman colonists, who built cities, which served as fortresses, 
or settled in the cities already in existence. Of the cultivated lands 
so occupied, part was allotted to the colonists ; part was sold or let 
to farm ; and. with respect to the waste lands, which, from the 
consequences of war, usually constituted the greatest portion, they 
cave public notice that any one who chose might cultivate them on 
the payment of one-tenth of the produce of arable land, and one- 
fifth of that of the olive gardens and vineyards. Pastures, which 
naturally were undivided land, might be grazed on the payment of 
so much a head for each kind of animal." This system natrirally 
threw a wide extent of land into the hands of those who -were 
already rich ; for only such could find the necessary capital to re- 
claim or turn it to advantage. "And these," continues Appian 
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(de Bell. Civ., i.*7), "conyinced that the possession of such lander 
could never be taken from them, get hold, sometimes by purchase^' 
sometimes by violence, of the portions belonging to poorer persons, 
which were contiguous to them, and thus became lords of extensive- 
districts, which, in order that their farmers and shepherds might not 
be subjectto military service as freemen were, they cultivated by means 
of slaves, and derived great profit from their increase. Thus the- 
great became very rich." This passage shews the wiay in which the- 
Roman patrician often became so enormously wealthy, as well as 
the degraded condition of the agricultural population; it is a proof, 
also, that the land was valued only as a source of profit. From the- 
earliest to the latest times the Roman had no love for rural life ; no 
sympathy with agricultural pursuits ; and though, in the times of 
luxury, a villa was a fashionable necessity, it was only the town 
transported into the country, and eagerly quitted so soon as the 
summer heats and the conventions of fashionable life permitted. 
His tastes, his pleasures, his occupations, were all connected with 
the city ; his very pastorals are not representations of any actual 
existence, but such pictures of country life as, in the present day, 
might be drawn by a Parisian. These broad characteristics of the 
German and Roman elements of society, though gradually fading, 
may be traced in the mixed population of western Europe down to 
the present day. In England the German element has constantly 
predominated ; in France the Roman. In the latter country the 
reliques of the Prank conquest must be sought in the hunting, 
shooting, fishing nobles of tibe old regime, who were extirpated, as 
a class, by the revolution. 

From the first, a far greater congeniality in propensities, habits, 
and social customs and institutions, may be discerned between the 
Romans and the Celtic nations than can be found between the 
Romans and the Germans. The resemblance lay much in the 
grossness and ferocity of superstition, a natural proneness to 
cruelty, and an indifference to bloodshed, common to both peoples; 
but more in their gregarious habits, their congregation in cities, 
and the aristocratical nature of their social economy. With the- 
Oelts, as with the Romans, the city was the state ; and, as in early 
Rome the free inhabitants were divided into two classes, separated by 
blood, or, as the Romans expressed it, between which there was na 
connubium, so, among the Celts, the nation was composed of a city 
nobility, which monopolised the governing powers ; and of a com- 
monalty little raised above the capacity of serfs. Of the Iberiaa 
race, by which Aquitain and Spain were peopled, and which, as far 
as may be judged from their language, was equally distinct from 
Celts and Latins, we know little beyond the fact that they also pos- 
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fleM«d citiM and iastitations letemUoig thiOie of the Oelts, ihoi^b 
ftese maj be, poesibl j, the consequence of intermixture, inasmuch 
M Celtic names as well as Basque are found in all parts of Spam^ 
except at the foot of the Pyrenees and on the south coast, and ar& 
probably, like the Basque, ur-old. Eren among the Belgians, wha 
vera unquestionably of Qerman origin, Cesar found cities, some 
of which boast of no mean antiquity; and, it may be remarked,, 
that wheieTer he found cities he found the same dispoation to* 
{action which he complains of among the Gauls ; facts which lead 
to the supposition that in some Belgian states, at least, as among^ 
Ihe TreTiri and the Bemi, the Germans, on the conquest, had 
aettled down amicably with the Celts together. Thus this city-life,, 
which was found in Gaul, was a natural preparation for the recep- 
tion of Boman municipal institutions. 

In order to arriye at the causes of the progfressiye decay of pro- 
yincial prosperity, as well as to shew the condition of the proyincial 
Romans under the Frank monarchy, it will be requisite to adyert 
to the nature and history of Boman municipal institutions in Italy,, 
and their extension and particular modifications in the proyinces ^ 
£>r in their origin there was a radical difference in Italian and pro- 
yincial organisation, particularly with reference to the administra- 
tion of law and the tenure of land, which, howeyer, under the^ 
imperial goyemment, gradually lost its early diaracter, so that, m 
the time of the Theodosian code, little of the ancient distinctioi^ 
can be recognised, and the last remains of which were formally 
abolished by Justinian. It must be premised that the Italy of re-* 
publican Borne extended northwards only to the Apennines, and to 
a boundary line beyond them on the Adriatic side, yariously giyeu 
by yarious authorities as the ^sis, the Bubico, Ancona, and the 
!Po ; the fertile plains of upper Italy constituting the Boman pro- 
yince of Gallia, Cisalpina, or Togata, which was goyemed, lika 
other proyinces, by a pro^consul, until the year 43 b.o., when the 
last proyincial goyemor haying been murdiBred, a Lex Buhria de- 
Qallia CisalpinUy shortly afterwards, by preyiding for the adminis- 
tration of justice by Ihmm or QucUuor viri, brought the Ois-alpine 
proyinoe nearly to a leyel with the ancient Italy. The broad 
features of municipal organisation were the same in Italy and in 
the proyinces. The settlements of the Bomans appear under the 
yarious names of Colonias, Munidpia, Fora, ConciUabula, Castella, 
X^laces of yarious degrees of importance, and possessing many grades 
of priyilege, some enjoying the Jus Italicum, some being Latii 
jure donat(Bf and others StQ)endiarise ; but in all, the free population 
was diyided into two orders, which, like the populus and plebs of 
Borne before the passing of the Lex Canuleia, were separated by 
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blood ; or, to use the Boniaa expressioii, betweea ifMdx there was 
aio coimnbitim. fn the smaller towns the organization would 
naturally be less complete; hot in all towns might be found a patri* 
«iaix class called Decorions, Ordo, or Ordo-decarionum, GarialeSy 
who were Civea, optima jure. From this bodj, in Italy at least, a 
senate, or Garia, said generally to haye consisted oi one hundred 
members, appears to have been elected ; in the provinces the Curia 
seems to hare been nnlimited in nunxber, and probably embraced 
4ill Curiales of fitting age and capacity, though the Curial power 
was chiefly exercised by a committee of the most distinguished, who 
were termed primates and honorati. The condition of the other free 
men of the city, the Civea nan optima jure, was the same everyWheresv 
They had rights of their own with regard to their craft and oceupa^ 
tion, but were altogether severed from the ruUng order. It is 
probable that in Italy this constitution is older than Borne; in 
Oaul ft similar division was found by Csesar on his first visit ; in 
both countries it subsisted to a very late period, if its traces are 
•even yet obliterated ; but in Italy it was combined with some im- 
portant privileges^ which had been conceded by the Romans at 
their first conquest of the Italian states, and contintied till the 
general destruction of popular rights. In Gaul these privileges 
were from the first denied, thotigh there can be no doubt that the 
•condition of the plebeian portion of the Celtic population was cou-^ 
siderably improved and elevated during the first centuries of Bobmh 
power. 

The most important of the privileges of the Italian dties was the 
right to elect their own magistrates. By a magistrate is to be 
understood a person quijuri dicundo praseet, and the election of one 
<of themselves to discharge so mighty an office was naturally re« 
yarded by the dtizens as no trifling part of the franchise which 
they had enjoyed since the Italian war. In some few cities, indeed^ 
spears a Prtefect J. D., who was sent annually from Bome, but 
these were exceptions to the general rule, and, in some instances^ 
ihe punishment of misconduct. The municipal magistrates were 
(named, according to their number, Dixum, or Quatuorriri. They were 
•chosen by the Decurions (whatever may have been the practice of the 
rremotest times) out of their own body, for it was necessary that th# 
Duumvir should be of Curial blood ; their office lasted for a single 
^einr. ISie ordinary mode of election was, for the first Duumvir in 
ofioe to nominate his successor to the Curia, and the Curia proceeded 
thefepn to election, though, as the nominator was responsiUe for the 
ftcts of his nominee, he gladly waved the honour of nomination in 
favovr of the imperial governor of the province, whenever that func- 
&)&ary dteired the promption of a partLcular in<MvidaaL The office o£ 
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the first Duumvir was twofold : he enjoyed the presidency of the 
Gnria, and he presided oyer the administratiop of justice, from 
which latter capacity he derived his title of Duumvir jure dicurido. 
In his judicial functions he possessed, in early times at least, the 
imperium, his jurisdiction resembling that of the Eoman consul 
before the prcetorship was separated from his office, though criminal 
justice appears so have been taken out of his hands at a later 
period, and placed in those of the Eoman official. In civil matters 
his jurisdictio, like that of the Roman magistrate, was both con— 
tensiosa et voluntaria : the former was the capacity of bearing suits , 
the latter the power of giving validity to such acts as manumission, 
Adoption, etc., as required legally to be done in the presence of a 
magistrate. As a consequence of Imperium, he could name a 
Judicium ; for it must be borne in mind that the Eoman magistrate 
did not try the facts of a cause, but named a Judex but of a college 
of Judices, to whom he referred the investigation, a principle still to 
be found, in English law, in the reference of an equity judge to the- 
master in chancery, though, in Eoman law, the sentence of the 
Judex was final, without report to the magistrate: hence the 
distinction between Jus and Judicium,' the preliminary, legal, or 
jurisdictional proceedings before the magistrate being said to be 
in Jure, the consequent inqmry before the Judex in Judicio. In 
Cis-alpine Gaul, when, in consequence of the abolition of the pro- 
consular office, the Imperium was lost, similar jurisdiction was 
conceded to the municipal magistrates by a special Lex, though 
. only in matters involving a limited value (generally 15^000 
Sesterces), cases of greater importance being reserved for. the 
hearing of the Eoman praetor. The independent powers of the 
Italian magistrates were soon found to be incompatible with the 
despotism of the Caesars, and they were speedily encroached upon 
by the imperial officers. Hadrian placed Italy, with the exception 
of the district depending immediately upon, the Eoman praetor^ 
under four consulares, who, by Marcus Aurelius, were replaced by 
officers of less dignity but similar powers, bearing the name of 
Juridid. Many more juridical changes ensued, till, by the Theo- 
dosian code, the government of Italy and the provinces was assimi- 
lated. From the time of the appointment of the imperial juridical 
authorities, the powers of the city magistrates continued to 
diminish ; they lost the Imperium, and dwindled into magistratus 
minoresj retaining a jurisdiction, in first instance only, and that 
only. in unimportant matters, all appeals and all proceedings in 
subjects of weight being reserved for Ihe Imperial Judices. 

Besides the Duumviri Jure Dicundo were the elective Duum (pr 
Quatuor) viri,. usually called Quinquennales, whose office resembled 
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in most points, that of the Roman censors, and, indeed, they are 
termed Censores and Curatores. They were elected by the 
Decurions every fifth year, but their office continued only a single 
year, the four intervening years being vacant. Their duty was the 
care of the public works and buildings, the farming out of the 
common lands, and the receiving of the rents. As no one could 
be elected Quinquennalis who had not served the other municipal 
offices, the post was esteemed one of greater dignity than that of a 
Duumvir J, D., though the power and importance of it were 
infinitely less. 

Boman law, which delights in subtleties, and never goes directly 
to the point, distinguishes two kinds of title to real property : 
Dominium, or absolute ownership, called also Quiritarian owner- 
ship ; and Possessio, or the right of occupation and enjoyment, as 
distinct from Dominium. Quiritarian ownership could only exist 
where there was the right of Commercium ; therefore, only in Italy, 
or in cities having the Jus Italicum. Possession might be changed 
into Quiritarian ownership by mancipation, which Gains terms 
'* imaginaria qucedam venditto *' — a fictitious sale ; by the In jure 
Cessio-— a fictitious suit, resembling the English forms of convey- 
ance by fine and recovery; and by Usucassion, or prescription. 
As the Commercium conferred the right to these forms of pro- 
ceeding, and as Italy enjoyed the Commercium, it follows that the 
tenure of land in Italy was, for the most part, that of absolute 
ownership. 

One important consequence of Quiritarian ownership in land was, 
that the land was freed, by that very fact, from the payment of the 
land-tax. 

In the provinces, things stood upon another footing, with rela- 
tion to the three important points of the administration of justice, 
the tenure of land, and the system of taxation. The cities which 
enjoyed the Jus Italicum, and were consequently freed from the 
general rule of government, were not numerous, at least, in western 
Europe. Pliny mentions a few cities in Spain which enjoyed this 
privilege ; but in Gaul, Cologne, Lyon, and Yienne are the only 
names which have been preserved. There was an Ordo and a Curia 
in every city, but, with these exceptions, no elective Duumvir J. D. ; 
the law was entirely in the hands of the Eectores — called, in later 
times, Judices ordinarii — and their legates, who were appointed by 
the imperial government ; and so minutely did the Roman Jurists 
^stinguish between the Italian and provincial municipal duties, 
that the service, which in the Italian cities received the designation 
of an Honour, was, in Gaul and elsewhere, stigmatised as Munus 
burthen. Instead of the Dutmivir appears the Principalis, 
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whose title to the presidency of the Oaria was tibat he was its eldest 
member, the first inscribed in its Alhum (Cod. Theod., xii.l, 171); 
and he was compelled, when once, by the course of time inducted, 
to serve the office for life ; or, at least, it was only when he had 
filled it for fifteen years — ^which must have been a rare oocurr^ioe-— 
that he had a claim to be released from its duties. In power, or 
rather in actual insignificance, the Principalis and Ins Curia 
approached nearest to the Burgermeister and Bath of a Gemum 
Stadt in the present day, which exercises the administration oi the 
town domains with their responsibilities ; while the gOTermnenI of 
the Stadt, the entire aetiye power, the police, the executive, down, 
to the control of the guilds of bakers and butchers, whose prices 
he regulates by his absolute will, is vested in the hands of the 
Stadt-director, who is appointed and b&A by the sovereign. Birt 
the ancient Curia was loaded with fearful responsibiHties and 
burthens, from which the modem corporation is firee. The responsi- 
bilities of the two main brai^hes of the public revenue were imposed 
upon it, and originally, perhaps, this duty was a source of distino* 
tion, influence, and profit ; but it was coupled with the eondition of 
the collective and . individual liability of the whole body of De- 
ourions for its payment, which, in adverse times, brought unspeak- 
able miseries upon them. These burthens are so particularly 
connected with the tenure of land, and the system of provincial 
taxation, that it is necessary, before proceeding further, to advert to 
the$e subjects. 

The property in the soil, Dondniunty in previnoial lands, was 
assumed by the Boman Jurists to be vested in the Boman peo$k, 
and, later, in the Caesar, which for legal purposes is the same thmg; 
there could be no Quiritarian ownership except in the cities which 
enjoyed the- Jus Italicum. As Possessio was the legal term to de- 
note the enjoyment of public lands, so those who may be considered 
the actual owners of provincial property were held by the law to be 
only in possession, and uniformly appear, in the legal docimients 
and writings of the times, under the designation Possessores. All 
public lands w^e liable to the land-tax, the Possessores therefore 
paid a land-tax for their prc^rty, amounting usually to one-teaih 
for corn-land, one-fifth of the produce of vineyards ; there was also 
the Scriptura, or rent of the public pastures which were let for the 
grazing of cattle, which probably never ceased, though, in the tyne 
of the empire, the Scriptura is no longer mentioned. All free persons, 
who were Qot Possessores, paid a Cs^itation-tax, according to l^ieir 
property. This tax was caJlled Tributum, and the pay^is of it Tri* 
butarii. Some were settled, as cultivators, upon the land of the 
Possessores ; some dwdrt in the cities, where they candad on Ike 
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Tarioos trades raqomd in civilised Ufe. These two taxes, tlie land- 
tax and the tribute, were the chief direct taxes; but there were 
•others of considerable importance, as Porloria — tornsit duties, the 
Centesima upon things sold; the Yioesima, or suooessions, of which 
•our knowledge is rery imperfect, and which probably varied at various 
periods. These taxes, as well as the Soriptura, the Metalla — amines, 
the Balince— Salt-works, seem to have been fiftrmed out to the 
Tarioas companies of Publicani ; while the direct taxes appear, at 
least in later times, to have been much in the hands of the Gturial 
magistrates and their officers. 

A new tributary indiction was sent out every year by the imperial 
government to each of the Rectors of the various provinces, by whom 
it was apportioned out among the different munioipia of his juris- 
diction. The demand of a certain sum in gross having been made 
9>y the Rector on the Curia as the portion of the tributum due from 
its community, the duty of assessing the share of each individual 
fell upon the Curia, and was virtually performed by the Prineipales 
and their Tabularii, to which latter officers was committed the task 
of making out the tax-book. It is obvious that such a system 
invited cormption and injustice. The Rector was only responsible 
to the government for the amount of the indiction (Salv. de Gub. 
Bet., V. 4, 7, ; Symmach., Ub. ix., Epist. 10.), but he might levy a 
rnvdi larger sum upon the communities, without the latter having 
-even a knowledge of the wrong; the Cwiales, again, would reimburse 
themselves by fleecing the Tribotarii, or the Prineipales might 
•exercise the grossest partiality. All these delinquencies were, in 
fact, matters oi the most ordinary occurrence; they could not be re- 
dressed, for the parties to the robbery were the depositaries of law 
and authority, nor could it be expected that the Rector (Judex 
ordinarius) would enquire into crime, when he himself was perhaps 
the greatest criminal. Salvian Intt^ly reproadies these Judices for 
making estates to themselves out of the tributary indietions ; again, 
with respect to assessment of individuals, he remarks, '^ How base 
and unw<»thy it is that all should not bear the common burthens ; 
that the tribute due from the rich should be exacted from the poor ; 
that the weak should be made to bear the burthens of the sUong. 
Not only in the cities," says tins indignant eyewitness, in another 
place, '^ but even in smaller Munidpia and Vioi-— wherever there are 
Curiales are there not so many tyrants ? Where is the place to* be 
found where the very hearts of the widows and (wphans are not de» 
TOured by the Prineipales of the dtiee?" Balvian's indignant 
reproaches are confirmed by the cooler testimony of Symmachut, 
-who remarks, in <me of his letters, that there is nothing to prevent 
Prineipales uid TabaLarii from freeing one man altogetiher frem his 
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legitiinate charge, aud imposing upon others a debt which they do 
not owe. 

The tradespeople in the towns were protected, in some measure,. 
frofia the oppression of the Decnrions by the yarions inmixmitieB 
bestowed npon them, from time to time, by the Roman govern- 
ment, and also by their nnions or guilds. (Cod. Theod., Ub. xiii. 
T. 4.) These guilds were, in themselyes, a source of strength. 
Each trade constitated a minor corporation, the names of many of 
which were enumerated in the Theodosian code upon the occasion 
of particular immunities from general burthens conferred upon those 
fraternities. Each of the trade colleges, or coporations, was em- 
powered to regulate its own concerns by bye-laws ; it possessed an 
Area, or common chest ; in its legal capacity of an uniyersity it was 
represented in legal proceedings by an actor, but its powers were 
limited to, corporate matters, and it had no share in the goyemment 
of the city, the only instance in which the commonalty interfered in 
the dioice ot public officers being in the election of their own De- 
fensor, a functionary originally appointed for their protection. 
These minor corporations appear at an early period in Roman his- 
tory ; their privileges are affirmed and defined by the twelve tables,, 
and Roman jurists have made them the frequent subject of their 
disquisitions. Each college, or guild, was an universitas, the defi- 
nition of which is, a society of persons who, for legal purposes, have 
the right to be considered as a single individual. Not less than 
three persons could form a collegium, though it was held by Ulpian 
that an universitas once formed retained its character when re- 
duced to a single individual, inasmuch as no member of the body 
can be divested of rights which had belonged to him as a member 
of the universitas. Not a little remarkable it is that, .in these 
guilds, as in the Curia, a kind of hereditary right prevailed, the 
craft of a family being in the general rule hereditary, the son fol- 
lowing the faljier in the workshop and the guild, and though a 
disciple or a son-in-law, whose families were of another craft, might, 
in particular emergencies, be received, it could only be on the con- 
dition that they and their descendants belonged henceforth to the 
guild which had adopted them. It is worthy of remark, that the 
corporate principle appears to be at the bottom of the whole &bric 
of Roman institutions ; and it is no less singular, that the principle^ 
as illustrated in the trade guilds, should be so long kept aHvein the 
cities amid the adverse elements of the Grerman conquest, and re- 
appear, at a later time, with renewed vigour. In Grermany, in the 
middle ages, the trade guilds became formidable anned bodies,, 
whose yalour was in the strength of the free dties. In £n^land, 
the guilds appear to have been the immediate foundation of the old 
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mrmicipal corporations, many of the exclusive privileges of which 
are scarcely yet forgotten ; and many of the customs derived from 
the guilds, with regard to the exercise of a craft, have passed into 
common law, though now disconnected with the immunities derived 
from the municipalities. As in the Roman disciple, with his obli- 
gations and privileges, we may detect the type of the modern ap- 
prentice ; so, in the hereditary obligation to follow a particular 
craft, may be found the principle of corporate freedom by birth or 
by servitude. The exclusive spirit of the ancient guilds and cor- 
porations has, in England, yielded to the more wholesome principles 
of freedom and competition ; but in Oermany, which presents the 
paradox of a blind adherence to Eoman principles, in law and in 
institutions, the Trade and Handwerkers* Guilds, which other lands^ 
have modified or discarded, continue, though no longer armed 
bodies, to exercise their inherent, pemidons influence. The senates 
of the towns (Rathe) are now-a-days, indeed, as uttterly divested 
of imperium and jurisdiction by the sovereign princes, as the ancient 
Curia were by the Roman emperors; but the monopoly of the- 
guilds of bakers, butchers, etc., has no control beyond the placable 
authority of a police-officer, whose judgment (for corrupt, motives- 
may be placed out of the question) must necessarily be formed upon 
the representations of the guilds themselves. The consequence is, 
that the price of bread is unequal in the same state, always en- 
hanced above the price of com ; nor does the case abmit of redress 
from wholesome competition, for the Zunfb (guild) has the power 
of prohibiting a country baker from selling a loaf within the limits 
of the Stadt. Again, with respect to the Handwerk Guilds, the 
same want of free competition has produced in the mechanical arts 
its inevitable consequence of inferior manual skill, and this in the 
country of Peter Vischer I Thus, while the world is indebted to 
the thmkers and philosophers of Germany for a vast proportion of 
the scientific inventions, which have increased the comforts and the 
power of man, though her mechanics possess, at least, equal capa- 
city, and a g^reater degree of natural taste and intellectual cultiva- 
tion, her productions are far inferior in goodness, and often in 
cheapness, to those of France and England. 

The protection, frail as it would too often prove, which the artizans 
of the sixth century might find in their unions against the illegal 
exactions of the Decurius, was altogether wanting to the cultivators 
of the land, on whom fell the accumulated weight of the rapacity of 
Rectores, Prindpales, and Possessors. The Rector might double the 
indiction for his private emolument; the Principales and the Tabularii 
might write out an enormous assessment for each Tributarius ; but, 
as the Tributom was. paid in the first instance by the Possessor, and 
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reooTered by him of his Tributarins, there Was ui opportonitf eC 
snbjecting tne latter to a third prefisnre. Indeed, as the tribatarlii& 
nerer saw the book of the Tabiilarit», it was in the power of tihe 
Possessor to exact from his dependant any som he chose to demand, 
<mder the name of tribote. The general rapadtj and oppression did 
not originate in the difflcnlties of the empire, for bands of Tribntarii, 
tmder ^e name of Bagaadss, are fonnd driven br misery into rerolt 
And plunder so esrly as the time of Diocletian, when the treasury was 
prosperous, and the indictions moderate in amount. The disease 
began in the highest quarters. The corruptions of the Boman 
^yemors are notorious from the earliest period of Roman prortnckl 
history, and, long before the beginning of the empire, a pro-consulsfte 
was coyeted as a means of recruiting fortunes wasted by the 
prodigalities of Roman life. But, in the course of the fourtli 
•century, the practice of subsidising the barbarians necessarily made 
a real increase of the amount of the indiction ; and when, in the be^ 
^nmng of the fifth, a constant inyasion of Germans took place, 
their was no bounds to their demands and their exactions. Money 
must be raised to satisfy them, and the indictions were swelled 
beyond all possibOity of payment, and this at a time when the 
wasting of the prorincial lands rendered it impossible for the 
Possessors and Tributarii to continue their ordinary dues. The 
frequent laws in the Theodosian code '^ De indulgentia debitorum^ 
is a melancholy eyidence of the state of all who deriyed their sub* 
sistence from the land. This state of misery naturally increased the 
actiyity of the Decurions, upon whom it was incumbent to mftke 
^od the tribute which the Tributarius could no longer pay; it 
was to be expected under such circumstances, and from such morafi^, 
that eyery yestige of property would be seized; nor would the 
Curiales submit to suffer in their own persons so long as a rag remained 
in the possession of the Tributarius. Partial agitations of the oppressed 
class had probably neyer ceased since the first reyoH in the time of 
Dioclesian; but, in the year 436, a general rising of Bagandte 
^occurred in Gaul, and the country, from Paris to the Mediteranaen, 
was, for a time, in their hands. No particulars respecting the 
-course of this seryile war haye come down to us, and indeed almost 
our whole knowledge of it is deriyed from the pictiu'e which the 
intrepid Presbyter of Marseilles has drawn of their oppression and 
desperation. '*You call them,*' he says, '< rebels, robbers, Ba- 
^andee, whom you yourselyes haye nftde what they are. Tett 
<;ompel them to crime, and aoetMe them of being criminal. Their 
misery is an offence, the name d the calamity to which yM 
haye.driyea them is their aeeusation. For why haye these mm. 
i»eooine Bagandtt, if not by our oppvesAoa ? Is it not l^^ tks 
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wickedness of men in power — bj the extortions and confis* 
cations of those who, nnder the pretence of the public weal, seek 
their own emolument, and convert the tribntarj indictions into 
estates for themselres? Robbed, tortured, often murdered, can 
we wonder that they should become barbarians, who are not per- 
mitted to continue Bomans ? Become what nature nerer marked 
them for, because thej maj not be what thej have been, thej ar& 
driren to defend life, after thej hare lost all which makes life 
worth haying. What eke could the wretches do who suffer a 
daily, an hourly exaction, who lire xmder a continual and indefinite 
proscription, who fly from their own homes, that they may not h& 
tortured upon their own hearths? They become yagabands, m 
order to escape torment. What has be^i will still continue. 
Those who are not already Baganda will be driyen to it. For so* 
great is the yiolence and cruelty, that any change, however wretched,, 
must be esteemed a benefit." (Salvian. de Gub. Dei., lib. v.) The 
disorders of the Bagandse might be partially suppressed by ^tius,. 
and would naturally cease altogether with the imperial indiclions,. 
but the name was remembered in Gaul for many centuries after the 
Boman empire was no more. 

If we consider the composition of Gallic society at the time of 
the first coming of the Romans, we can scarcely doubt that tho 
order of landowners, or Possessores, as the Romans considered them,, 
is to be sought diiefly in the Gurial class. There would be, in- 
evitably, at all periods, many persons of Curial birth, who wero 
not Possessores ; and time may, at a later date, have enabled many 
plebians to acquire landed property; but it is still improbable 
that there was any great body of landowners who were not of 
Ourial blood. Salvian has shewn us, and his statement is confirmed 
by many laws of the Theodosian code, how the poorer portion of 
these Possessores were fleeced by the richer and more powerful of 
their own body ; and it was a tlung of the most ordinary occurrence 
for a Possessor to abandon his land because he could no longer 
make good the monstrous payments demanded of him, in which 
case, the body of Decurions must take the abandoned land upon 
themselves, and make good the dues accruing from it to the 
Imperial Fisc. The Possessores, or Possessors, were subject, in 
addition to direct burthens, to a number of burthensome services : 
as Angarin and Parangaria, Yeredi and Paraveredi, to the supply 
of waggons, horses, oxen, &c., for transport in war, and for tho 
repairs of roads and bridges, to the conveyance and entertainment, 
of imperial ^ctionaries etc. ; which at all periods must have been 
a source of grievous loss, and in unquiet times almost insupport- 
able. Bo early aa the year 354, an edict of Constantius attempts 
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to set some limit to the exactions ; reciting, as the cause of the 
law, that numbers of persons had been entirely ruined by them. 
•(Cod. Theod., lib. Tiii. T. 5, L. 7.) The prohibition shews the 
•extent of the abuse. 

The condition of the Curial body was far more deplorable than 
that of the mere Possessores, or even of the Tributarii, for their 
-cares did not cease with their reduction to poverty, and this poverty 
at the same time the more insupportable from the habits of riot and 
luxury, which long use had made into a necessity of existence. All 
that could be yielded by their own property, all ihat could be wrung 
from the humbler class, had been wasted in the dissipations of the 
day, in constant excesses in meat and drink, in the continual whirl 
of sports and pastimes : iJudebant, ehriabantary enecabantur, lasci- 
viebani in conrivtis, vetuli et honorati, ad vivendum prope jam 
imbecilles, ad vinum prasvalidissirrd. (Salv. de Gub. Dei. 6, 123.) 
All the prodigalities of Roman life, incredible as they seem, had 
been emulated by the nobility of the provincial cities, and when 
the means failed the lust continued, and there was still the debt to 
be discharged. Whatever the amount of the demand of the pro- 
vincial Rector, whatever the ability of the Decurions, torture would 
•compel payment, and one man must make good the deficiencies of 
anolher. Perhaps there is not in existence a more awful monument 
of tyranny than the twelfth book of the Theodosian Code, in which 
the laws respecting Decurions are collected. Between the years 
313 and 436 a series of not less than 192 laws, relative to the 
Curial stand, were enacted, some affirmative, some prohibitive, but 
all ruthless and oppressive almost beyond belief. So great was the 
misery of the Decurion class, that men thought oiUy how they 
should escape from it ; and the noble blood, which heretofore had 
"been a source of pride, came to be considered as the greatest of all 
misfortunes. Plebians refused to be raised to the dangerous dis- 
tinction ; Jews and heretics, repulsed with abhorrence from every 
other society, found admittance into the Curia; deserters and 
clergymen of infamous life were sentenced to become Decurions ; 
And even criminals were not unfrequently condemned to the Curial 
dignity as to a punishment. There was no escape for bom Decu- 
rions but death or concealment. Some sought to escape by entering, 
perhaps under an assumed name, into military service; some would 
marry slaves, in the hope of degradation, and others would seek 
relief in slavery itself; but all, when discovered, were brought back, 
-and compelled to re-enter the detested Curia. Freemen who con- 
cealed Dc-mrions were condemned to the Curia in their stead ; and 
slaves who aided in their escape were whipped to death by law. 
The state must have been learful indeed which prompted such. 
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desperate means of escape and retention. The admissions of the 
Theodosian Code are worth volumes of history. 

Savigny attributes, with justice, the oppression of the Decurions 
less to the law itself, than to the despotic power of those who pre- 
sided over its administration. " No part of the republican regime," 
he says, " was more sedulously preserved under the emperors than 
the tyranny and injustice of the provincial governors." (Geschict. 
Horn. Eechtes., ii. 8.) This only proves that the imperial officers 
were beyond the reach of justice, and shews, in a still stronger light, 
the hopeless state of the provincials. How little, even in temporibus 
severioribuSj could be hoped from the protection of law may be 
instanced from the case of M. Brutus and the city of Salamis in 
Cyprus. In the year of the city, 698, (b.c. 56) the Curia of 
Salamis sent to Rome to borrow money, or, in modem phrase, to 
contract a loan, and the noblest Roman of them all agreed to make 
the advance at an interest of 48 per cent., but that rate being 
illegal, he lent the money through the hands of his creatures, 
M. Scaptius and P. Martinus. What ensued in the following four 
years we know not, but it may be presumed the city was backward 
in its payments, for in the year 702 we find the same Scaptius had 
obtained, apparently with no other object than to get the Curia into 
his power, a military command in Cyprus, and that, in order to 
force payment of the debt and interest, he kept the Decurions 
80 long shut up in their Curia that five of them died of starvation. 
In the succeeding year Cicero became pro-consul of Cilicia and 
Cyprus, and Scaptius was removed from his command, but sustained 
no punishment. The upshot of the business is characteristic. The 
-city proposed to pay the debt, with interest at the legal rate of 
twelve per cent., and offered to deposit the money in a temple ; but 
-Cicero, afraid of giving umbrage to Brutus, avoided a decision, by 
procrastinating the suit until the time of his pro-consulship had 
expired. These are melancholy revelations, and one almost regrets 
the truth, which sinks the brightest idol of Roman virtue beneath 
the level of ordinary integrity. If Marcus Brutus was such a 
man as is here described, if he, who would rather '^ coin his heart, 
than wring from the hard hands of peasants their vile trash," was 
an usurer at forty-eight per cent. ; if, moreover, his influence pro- 
cured for his client, Scaptius, the command at Salamis, from the 
corrupt motive of private interest, what must be thought of the 
general state of Roman morals and society? And Cicero, too, 
who shuffled on the seat of justice ! 

The wretchedness of the provincials, of all orders, under the 
Roman government, is sufficient in itself to account for the in- 
difference with which they looked upon the invasion of the 
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bAtbarianfti bat there was also, among tlie Cnrial inhabitants of the 
cities, that species of mental death which long habits of debanc^er^r 
never iail to |»rodnee, and which drowns present cares in new 
intoxication. Salyian was con£omided bj the eagerness with which 
the inhabitants, though in the continual danger of death or captirity, 
pursued their customary pleasures. '^ It seemed/' he says, " as if 
the whole Roman population had eaten of some Sardonic herb 
(Salr. de Qub. Dei., yii. 131) ; we lust after pastimes amidst the 
horrors of captivity, and laugh when the shadow of death is upon 
us.*' Salyian's picture seems to relate more particularly to the 
Treves territory and the cities of the lower Bhine, which, in his 
day, lived in continual dread and danger of the maraudings of 
the Franks ; for he speaks, as an eyewitness, of Mainz as being a 
mass of ruins ; of Cologne, as being in the constant occupation of the 
barbarians; and of Treves as being four times sacked by the Franks. 
^' I saw with eyes," he writes, "the proud nobles of Treves sunk in the 
lowest depths of poverty and wretchedness, but less degraded in con- 
dition than in mind* Their city is a ruin ; unburied corpses pollute 
the streets ; living wretches find a sole resting-place upon the graves* 
of their fathers ; everywhere is the fear of captivity, everywhere* 
death, yet the miserable remnant asks for the Cirdnsian games L 
Their city is black with tomd, but they are light-hearted ; every 
object around is sad, but they are merry. And can I wonder^ 
Treves — ^no, I cannot wonder — ^that these calamities have £alleix 
upon thee? Three visitations have been insufficient to reclaim 
thee; by the fourth hast thou righteously perished I "' (Salv. de Gub.. 
Dei., vi. 121.) 

Salvian's book must be regarded as the rebuke of a preacher 
who, anxious to produce a deep impression, paints in the darkest- 
colours. It is, therefore, vague in its nature, and as it is natural 
for religious men, living in the midst of a depraved population, to 
view the world in the gloomiest light, it is doubtless, in many re- 
spects, though unintentionally, overcharged and one-sided. Gregorys 
of Tours presents a similar example of the same melancholy feeling. 
Salvian's testimony, as to the moral state of the Eomansof his day,, 
and of the universal misery of the Boman population, is of the 
highest value ; but it is only when he speaks of the concerns of his. 
native province that he makes the least approadbi to historical dis- 
tinctness, and there his pictures have more than the usual gloom- 
Were we to derive our impressions of the condition of the Bhenish 
provinces from Salvian, we should conclude that the whole country^ 
was a desert, and that it was impossible for the cities ever again to- 
lift up their heads ; but all the great cities, which are described aa 
ruined by the Franks, are found in a short space afterwards flourish-- 
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iag, in a seeond snxDiner, under the Frank government. And it it 
consonant ^itib the nature of things that such should be the esse. 
When the Germans came to consider the land as their own, the 
cities, as their own property, would partake in the general protee«> 
tion. They were the seats of the manufacture of many «rtideS| 
which they .highly coyeted, but had not the skill to make them* 
sdves ; they were the residence of the clergy, and therefore of auoh 
learning in theology, law, and literature as the times possessed ; 
abore ^, the Frank was not alow to find out that a tribute was 
better than destruction, and he spared them out of regard to his 
own interest, though his own predUections led him erer to the open 
land. Accordingly we find, on the reyival of history, the Curite of 
the cities again flourishing, the citizens left to their own municipal 
gOTomment, and without the intolerable hardship imposed upon 
them by Koman tyranny ; the payments required of them were 
cxunparatively moderate, and the chief interference with them ap^ 
pears to have been the placing the command of the city in the handa 
of a German Graf, and the maintenance of a German garrison, for 
whose accommodation a certain number of houses were taken po8-< 
session of, which are known in the law as DomusJhcaUa, Even the 
captiyity during the Frank invasion appears, from Salvian^s own 
admission, to have been rather a scriptural figure than a reality, 
for, in describing Cologne as filled with enemies, he speaks of a 
relative of his own, a widow of no mean quality, who was reduced 
by the Frank conquest to such poverty that she was compelled to 
earn her daily bread by day labour for the wives of the barbarians. 
There was not, therefore, a general captivity, for the labour of this 
lady was* voluntary : " she was not enslaved,** says Salvian, '^ by 
violence, but by want.*' (Salv. Epist., i.) It is, however, impos- 
sible to lay down any general rule as to the fate of the cities, and 
the degree of franchise allowed to them under the new regime, for 
different nations and different modes of conquest naturally brought 
with them different measures of ruthlessness or sparing. In southern 
Gaul, for instance, the cities were spared many of the sufferings 
which afi^cted the north. The object of the Wisigoths being set* 
tlement, it was merely a change of government, and a change, 
moreover, greatly to the advantage of the inhabitants, whose fran- 
chises were preserved, without the oppression and rapacity of the 
Roman officers. Something of the same friendly relation to the 
Provincials may be inferred, if we may trust Orosius, of the Bur- 
gundian settlement, while, in many of the cities of the Danube and 
the upper Rhine, the citizens were degraded to the servile state, the 
Curial class being bound to certain services, and the Handwerkers 
reduced to the condition of Coloni. It may be observed, moreover^ 
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that. in southern and central Gaul the Lingua rustica Romana was 
neyer superseded bj the Gothic or Frank idiom ; but that of the 
cities occupied by the Alemanni, some, as Ayenticum, Augst, Yin* 
donissa, have neyer reyiyed ; Argentoratum has changed its posi- 
tion, and in those which haye again raised their heads — Worms, 
Speyer, Strasburg, Basel, Bregenz, Kegensburg, Augsburg, Ulm — 
the language of Borne has neyer been restored, a sufficient proof in 
itself that tiie majority of Boman citizens had been swept away. 

The same remark, as to language, applies to the occupation of 
the land. Whereyer the Alemanni settled, as well as in the early 
conquests of the Franks, German became, and continues to be, the 
language of thue people ; the Goths and Burgundians gradually lost 
the language of their fathers, as did the Franks of central Gaul 
alter the conquest of Chlodwig. The conclusion is unavoidable, that 
in all i^ose districts the conquerors were trifling in number in com- 
parison with the old inhabitants. Li Switzerland, after the lapse 
of so many centuries, the distinction between the Alemanni and 
Burgundian population is still to be found in the language. It is 
not intermixed, but the line of separation is sharp and precise, so 
much so, indeed, that in the town of Freiburg, which lies upon the 
line of demarcation, Bomansch is spoken in one street, and German 
in another. 

The consequences of national emigration, and of partial and in- 
dependent maraudings with respect to the occupation of land, have 
been already adverted to. In die former case, the occupation was 
often a settlement, regulated by treaty, between the barbarians and 
the Boman government ; in the latter, it had no laws, but accident 
and success. When entire nations emigrated, the necessities of 
life rendered a speedy settlement essential ; they must be supported 
by money, or a place of location must be found for them. It was 
in this manner that the Burgundians were located in Helvetia, 
Savoy, .and Dauphine, the Alans in Provence, the Wisigoths in 
southern Gaul, the Ostrogoths and Lombards in Italy, and the 
same necessity made an immediate possession of the whole or part 
of the soil inevitable, for an immense multitude could not be long^ 
maintained by plunder, a settled order was essential to its existence. 
The Wisigoths took at once to themselves two-thirds of the land, 
with the Coloni upon it, and the greater part of the forest and 
woodland. (Lex Wisigoth., x. 1, 8.) The public lands and the 
Villa fiscalea came naturally to the Gothic Fisc. We are not in- 
formed of the particular mode of the partition ; but, doubtless, tlie 
barbarians would not choose the less fertile lands, and the proportion 
they took, when their numbers, compared with those of the Bomans, 
is considered, seems immoderate. It does not appear that the Pos - 
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sessors were reduced to personal bondage, but as two-thirds of their 
property was taken awaj, many must haye been brought to povertj, 
and the impoyerishment of a numerous class naturally laid a leayen 
of discontent, which shewed itself afterwards in the contests of the 
Wisigoths and the Franks. The Ostrogoths appear to have con- 
tented themselyes with one-third of the private land, but they 
doubtless found much public land and many vacant estates. (Cas- 
siod. Yar., ii. 16.) The Burgundians made a more minute and 
artistic partition. Each German Possessor must give up to his 
Burgundian gv,est two-thirds of his land (Lex Burg., liv. 1^ 57, 67), 
one-third of his serfs, and house, garden, and wald must be divided 
equally between them. The waste land, of which there was much 
in Helvetia, came to the public Fisc. It was no pleasant matter 
for a Roman to have a huge Burgundian, with his family, quartered 
upon him, and occupy the best part of his house, and take the 
larger share of hia property ; and it was the occasion, notwith- 
standing Orosius, of continual strifes, which it was the object of 
Gundebald^s legislation to reconcile .and keep down ; but the in- 
voluntary hospitality had, at least, the merit of being impartial ; 
there was no class of men reduced to absolute poverty, and the 
host and his guest settled down, in a few generations, quietly to- 
gether. Perhaps the Possessor was not really poorer than he had 
been made before by the legalised plundering of the Boman govern- 
ment. It was not always, however, that a national settlement on 
the Roman soil was effected on terms so easy to the inhabitants. 
The Alans, settled by -^tias in Provence, drove out the old Pos- 
sessores in a body without scruple or remorse. (Prosper., ad 
ann. 442.) In Africa, also, which conquest gave to the Vandals, 
Genserich, in addition to possessing himself of the VillcB Jiscales, 
picked out the richest of the Boman nobles, and gave them as serfs, 
together with their estates and families, to his sons. Of the other 
lands, the best and most fertile he divided among his Vandals, the 
ci^divcmt proprietors being too happy in being permitted to march 
off with empty pockets wherever they chose, far less miserable than 
those whose property had been spared ; for the Sartes Vandalorum 
were in their nature free from imposts, but the remaining land, 
which was left in the hands of the old proprietors, inferior as it was 
in quality, was so loaded with taxes and burthens, that it was im- 
possible for the owners, after giving their labour, to draw a miserable 
subsistence from their own property. (Procop., de Bell. Vand., i. 5.) 
A remarkable contrast to this wholesale Vandal confiscation is 
presented by the Frank conquest of Central Gaul, where the rights 
of the proprietors of land suffered least, and, indeed, scarcely under- 
went any change from barbarian occupation. This broad and fertile 
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disliict bad been ovemin by Vandals, Saeres, and Htms, wbo 
doubtless left bloody traces of their passage ; bat no permanent 
barbarian settlement bad been made upon it nntil the latter end of 
1^ fifth century. The manner of Frank occapation has been already 
described. The Frank nation being already settled in Belgiea ana 
Germany, it was only the adyentorers, in number comparatiyely 
smiJl, who were to be provided for, and the public and waste lands 
were more than enough to satisfy the Fisc and the confederates. 
There was no fordble seizure of the soil, no confiscation of priyafe 
property ; nor was there the same urgent necessity for it as in the 
national .out-wanderings. The condition of the Eoman Possessores 
was, consequently, greatly improved. They obtained security ; they 
retained possession of their estates ; a fixed land-tax succeeded to 
unlimited extortion, the moderate amount of which rendered the 
Canal responsibilities, which appear to haye been never abrogated, 
unimportant. The Tributarii, also, were bettered by the conquest. 
Their tribute was registered in the Frank Cadastre, and no longer 
assessed by Principales and Tabellarii at their pleasure; and thoagh 
they were still oppressed with many of the old burthens, as com- 
pulsive labour so many days a week, carriage service on many 
occasions, and other arbitrary exactions, which, however, are to be 
considered in the nature of rent, much of the old illegal oppression 
naturally ceased with the grinding of an impoverished government. 
Though the Roman population was probably nowhere in easier 
circumstances, after the barbarian conquest, than under the Frank 
government, it was by no means held by the Franks to be on a 
level with themselves. The different estimation in which each folk 
was held appears in their personal condition, in taxation, and in 
Wehrgeld. The Franks formed a commonwealth of themselves, 
totally independent of the king; the Romans were the king^s 
servants. The Franks were not subject to be called out to any war 
which had not been decided by themselves in their March-field ; 
the Romans might be summoned to take arms at any time by the 
king's arbitrary authority. (Greg. Tar., iv. 30.) Thus King 8ig- 
bert, of Austrasia, contemplating the capture of the city of Aries, 
commanded the Romans of Auvergne to be called to the army. 
The Frank, again, paid no tax ; every Roman, on the contrary, 
was registered in the Frank Cadastre according to his property ; 
and, though little actual change took place in the rating, the power 
of making a change was vested in the king, apparently as a conse- 
quence of his succession to the authority of the Roman Caesars. 
So, in the time of Chilperich, a new Cadastre was made out by the 
king's order, by which the territorial taxes were so much increased 
that multitades of Possessores are said by Gregory (v. 29^ to 
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hare abftndoned their property and fled into foreign lands. The 
new Cadastre was given up on the entreaties of Fredegunda ; but 
the fact is a proof of the uncontested power of the king over the 
persons and property of his Roman subjects. With respect to the 
legal estimation by Wehrgeld, it appears, as a general rule, that 
the Roman was rated at half the yalue of the Frank. The Frank 
laws distribute the Romans into three classes, Conyiyie Regis, Pos- 
sessores, and Tributarii, exclusively of serfs, who followed the law 
of their masters ; and of the clergy, who were governed by a law of 
their own. A Gonviva Regis was a Roman in the king's service, 
either as a part of his military Greleit, or employed in the chancery, 
or under the Grafs in the civil departments of government. He 
enjoyed great consideration, a Wehrgeld of 300 solidi being set 
upon his life, half that of an Antrustion, who was a Frank standing 
in the same relation to the king. The Possessor was no other than 
the old land proprietor ; he was estimated at half the value of a 
free Frank, 100 solidi being fixed upon his head, and double that 
sum upon that of the latter ; but if his legal value be compared 
with other compensations settled by the law, his estimation will 
appear sometimes lower, and sometimes in a whimsical light. A 
Possessor, for instance, was ten shillings more valuable tiian the 
king's bull ; but then, again, he was only of the same worth as the 
hand, foot, or testicle of a Frank; he was only six times more 
valuable than a hawk ; six Frank teeth were of the same value as 
the whole body of a Possessor; and it cost as much to duck a Frank 
in a fish-pond as to take the life of a free Roman. The law does 
not state whether any penalty accrued from wrongs or mutilations 
not affecting life; but it may be presumed that the same rules 
would hold good with both peoples ; and as the life of a Roman 
was estimated at half that of a Frank, so every corporal injury 
would be assessed in the same proportion. (Lex Sal., xliv. 7.) 
The Tributarius, also, as a payer of taxes, was honourably esti- 
mated. For, while the serf was reckoned only of the same value as 
three sheep, or a cow and calf, or an ox, or a two-year-old bull, or 
ft little boat, the Tributarius was esteemed equal to a Leit-honnd, 
to a hive of bees, to a Hengst, to a draught-horse, to the iron-work 
of a mill, to a fuder of grass, or to so many grapes as required a 
cart to carry them. These flattering calculations, however, lose 
their bloom when the comparison is made between the Tributarius 
and the free Franks Three fingers of a Frank were rated at the 
same price as the life of a Tributarius ; and a man might slay a 
Tributarius for the same sum which it would cost him to cut off m 
Frank girl's hair. These penalties shew, in a striking light, the low 
estimation with which the Romans were regarded by the Germans ; 
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but they were probably sufficient to ensure personal safety, except 
during the ravages of war. 

A circumstance little to be expected as a consequence of German 
conquest is the increased consideration with which the Curiae of the 
Gallic cities re-appear under the government of the Franks. In 
the last century of the western empire the Curiae had sunk into 
the lowest degree of degradation, having lost all functions except 
the miserable one of being the instrument of imperial extortion ; 
but in the days of Gregory of Tours and Marculfus they had again 
reared up their heads, appearing with honour as a kind of civil 
court, under the presidency of the Defensor, and enjoying a juris 
diction not unlike the Roman Jurisdictio voluniaria. It is an 
ingenious conjecture of Savigny's that this new Curial jurisdiction 
may have crept in during the last years of the empire, as a conse- 
quence of the altered relations of society in law and legal custom. 
In Italy the ordo judicioj^m privatorum had been long abolished. 
The emperors had found it convenient to appoint a council of 
lawyers (Consistorium Auditorium), to which refer appeals re- 
served for their special hearing ; and in the provinces the example 
was speedily followed by the Rectores, who availed themselves, in 
the same manner, of the assistance of a board of Assessors, of which 
they were naturally the presidents. The old order of legal proceed- 
ings was necessarily abandoned ; there could be no longer a re- 
ference by the magistrate to a Judex ; but, from that period, suits 
were heard by the magistrate and a board of Assessors, in the same 
manner as is done in Germany in the present day, except that in 
the older time the judgment wa^ the judgment of the magistrate 
alone. As the Defensor would also have his Assessors, he would 
naturally look for them in the Curial body ; hence, perhaps, the 
origin of Curial legal jurisdiction. 

The Defensor, though the name is found prior to the time of 
Constantine, appears first as a permanent civic officer about the 
middle of the fourth century. His title was Defensor CivitattSy 
plebis, loci ; his duty, to defend his community, or individuals of it, 
from the arbitrary proceedings of the imperial lieutenant. He was 
elected by the whole community, not by the Ordo merely, at firi^ 
for five years, afterwards for two ; and no Decurion might fill the 
office of Defensor. Besides the indefinite charge implied by his 
name, he had jurisdiction in civil matters, involving the value of 
fifty solidi, which was enlarged to three himdred solidl by Justinian, 
who assigned him an Exceptor and two Officiales. The Defensor 
could not infiict a penalty, but could nominate a Tutor ; and all 
appeals from his decisions were carried before the Rector. On the 
fall of the empire, the Rectores, and other administrators of lavr. 
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would be swept away with those from whom they derived their 
commissions ; and the Defensores, except in cities possessing a 
magistrate, would become the only magistrates; and, as law in any 
ciyilized state is indispensable, in this way, probably, the general 
administration of civil law fell into their hands. If the Curia was 
made his court, and the Decurions his Assessors, as, in fact, we. find 
them in the time of Marculfus, the legal necessity explains the 
cause of the superseding of the Principalis, and the reason of the 
accession of the Defensor to the presidency of the Curia. 

The jurisdiction of the Defensor and Curia in Marculfas's day 
appears to have been of the nature termed by the Romans volun- 
taria; it must also have extended to strifes among the Eomans, 
and, consequently, have embraced the contejisiosa ; but criminal 
justice, though Justinian allowed the Defensor a limited criminal 
jurisdiction, was retained as an appurtenance of sovereignty by the^ 
Franks in their own hands, as clearly appears from the Salic law,*^ 
in which all kinds of delicts committed by a Boman are treated of« 
The administration of criminal law was, as well as the military 
command and care of the Be venue, committed to the Graf. (Greg. 
Tur., V. 40.) The civil jurisdiction of the Defensor and Curia in 
the Frank period was exercised according to the Boman law in use 
at the time; the voluntary jurisdiction consisted chiefly in legalising 
the public acts, which, in the early Boman period, required to be 
done in the presence of a magistrate, the chief of which were testa- 
ments and donations, and their registration, as well as that of sales, 
exchange, and delivery of real property, in the acts of the Curia. 
Already, in the time of the emperors, the old form of Mancipation, 
required by the Lex Cincia, began to be superseded by the system 
of public registration ; in Constantine^s day all donations were re- 
quired to be registered ; and, in the sarnie manner, a new form of 
judicial testaments, that is, testaments made in the public court, 
superseded, by degrees, the ancient forms by Mancipation or by 
the seven witnesses of the Prcetor^s Edict; the want of the latter 
being presumed to bo supplied by the greater number of persons 
composing the Curia, before whom the testament was read, while 
the deficiency of the former was compensated, according to Savigny's 
expression, by the dignity of the Magistrate and Curia. (Savig. 
Rom. Becht., ii. § 28.) A Formula in Marculfus shews minutely the 
manner in which a testament of this kind was registered in the 
acts of the Curia. The prosecutor (attorney) of the testator, the 
latter too feeble to appear in person, addressing the court by the 
title of " Excellent Defensor and laudable Curiales," requests the 
registers may be opened for the insertion of certain deeds held in 
his hand. The Defensor assents, and desires him to proceed with 
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his statement. The prosecator then sets forth that such an one 
had commissioned him, by Mandatnm, to register a certain donation 
bj testament, aooording to law, in the acts of the Curia. The De- 
fl^osor first requires the Mandatum (the authority under which the 
attorney acted) to be read ; an<^, that being found to be in legal 
form, he authorises the testament to be publicly read before &e 
Curia, and registered in its acts. This being done, the Registration 
IS signed by ^e Defensor and Curiales present, and a certificate of 
the same given to the prosecutor. (Marculf., ii. 37, 38.) Testa- 
ments under the seren seals were required to be opened in the 
Curia within four days after the death of the testator, when they 
were read, re-sealed, placed among the archives, and the whole 
proceeding registered in the acts. The distinction was that testa^ 
ments of the latter description were not, and could not be, on 
account of the breaking of the seals, registered until after death ; 
while the ordinary judiciary testaments were registered in making. 
'Testaments of both kinds, and donations, were of necessity brought 
before the Curia, in order to legalise tiiem ; other matters, as sales, 
exchanges, payments, etc., were done in the Curia for their oom«- 
plete security. 

In none of the barbarian kingdoms which arose in western 
Europe out of the ruins of the Roman empire, was there any 
abrogation of Roman law. Not a single German nation, not even 
the Wisigoihs, who had made some advance in letters, possessed, 
at the time of their settlement, a code of written law, and it was a 
manifest impossibility to think of governing subjects more numerous 
than themselves, who had long been accustomed to the technical re- 
finements of the jurists, by their own unwritten customs, which, more* 
over, were totally inapplicable to foreign peoples, and could neither, 
according to German ideas, be imparted to, or enjoyed by strangers. 
With the Germans law was the consequence of birth ; each nation, 
with common principles, had institutions of its own, the right to 
which was personal : so the Salians and Ripuarian Franks must 
have different laws, nor could the Salian communicate the enjoys 
ment of his 8alic law to any who were not Salians by blood. Hence 
it was that Roman law continued to maintain its authority. The 
Roman law, as it stood at the fall of the empire, a.d. 476, 
eonsisted of the code of the second Theodosius, promulgated 
in the year 438, together with the rescripts composing what are 
called the Gregorian and Hermogenian Codes, which appear, as far 
as may be judged from their fragments, to begin witii Septimuft 
Governs, and end with Diocletian and Maximian, The llieodosiaa 
Code contains the imperial edicts and constitutions from Constantine 
to Theodosius IL They are arranged in sixteen separate books^ 
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«ndf under particnlar titles according to their subject, and eaoli law 
is placed under its proper title according to chronological order. 
Beyond this arrangement the work of Theodosius has little claim to 
the title of code, nor would it have been possible for a judge to 
administer law from its authority alone ; it is therefore justly stated 
by Sayigny that the writings of the jurists constituted the ground- 
work of Eoman law, there alone prinpiples are to be sought, the 
rest being mere particular and isolated complements, haying no 
sense by themselves. By a constitution of Yanlentinian 111, the 
force of law was given to all the works of the five jurists, Papinian, 
Paulus, Gains, XJlpian and Modestinus, with the exception of the 
notes of Ulpian and Paulus upon Papinian. Other jurists, as 
Scayola, Sabinius, Julianus and Marcellus, enjoyed a similar dis- 
tinction only when their opinions were incorporated in the works 
of the five. In case of a diversity of opinion, numbers decided; 
when numbers were equal Papinian, and when Papinian was 
silent the decision was left to the discretion of the judge. It is 
singular, as Savigny remarks (Rom. Recht., i. 3), that, with 
the exception of the Pandects, no subsequent collection, neither 
the breviary, the Papian, the Collatio, nor the Consultatio, refer 
to any other jurists tiian the five quoted by Yalentinian. 

The convenience of a law-book which should comprise the 
scattered sources of Roman law, as well as the necessity of adapting 
it, by abbreviation and conmientary to the humble wants and altered 
habits of the times, seems to have given rise to the compilation 
which, in the 10th century, strangely acquired the name of '^ the 
Breviary," or " Alarich's Breviary." All we know of the history of 
this work is derived from the Commonitorum prefixed to it. 
Alarioh II., king of the Wisigoths, whose reign commenced in 484, 
and ended in 507, commissioned a body of Roman jurists to form, 
irom the existing sources of Roman law, a law-book for the use of 
the Roman population, who terminated their labours at Aire in 
Oasoony, in Uie 22nd year of the king's reign, a.d. 506. The work 
having been submitted to an assembly of Roman bishops and 
nobles, was approved by them, and sanctioned by the king, and a 
copy, signed by Anianus, the king's refermdary, was sent to every 
count, together with a commonitorum, by which its exclusive use 
among Roman subjects was enjoined under severe penalties. The 
ooUeetion was generally known by the name Lex Romano, some- 
timee by that of Lex Theodosit, from the Theodosian Code forming 
an important part of its contents ; it contained the sixteen books of 
ike Theodosian Code, the Novell» of Theodosius II., Yalen* 
tiniaii III., Mardan, Majorian, and Severus; these are dis- 
tiwgwishipd at Leges-^>-4aw8 ; then follow the Institationes of QaioSi 
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the ReceptaB SententiaB of Paulas, fire books ; the Ghregorian Code, 
thirteen titles ; the Hermogenean Code, two titles ; and a fragment 
out of the first book of Papinian^s Responsa ; all these are recog- 
nised as Jus-law, the two codes being, as the work of unauthorised 
individuals, included under that denomination. The whole is 
accompanied bj a commentary, with the exception of the institu- 
tions of Gains, which is treated on a peculiar plan, the jurist who 
had the care of it, perhaps more ambitious than his colleagues, 
haying recast his author and worked up his own matter with the 
text, as appears from the genuine text discovered in the Verona 
MS., by Niebuhr, in 1816, before which time the Caius of the 
Breviary was esteemed the only copy of the Roman Jurist. To the 
Breviary we also owe the five books of Paulus, the five first books, 
and the beginning of the sixth of the Theodosian Code. It is re- 
markable that of the celebrated jurists named by Yalentinian, who 
enjoyed such credit in the preceding ages, the Breviary contains 
only an unimportant fragment of Papinian; and Savigny even 
doubts whether this latter author would have been understood in 
the age of intellectual darkness in which the Breviary was 
composed. The Breviary of Alarich enjoyed such an extensive 
circidation, not only in the Wisigoth dominions, but in all 
parts of Gaul, that in time it altogether superseded the genuine 
Theodosian Code, which fell into such disuse that it is only from 
the Breviary that the first five books are known. In the Frank 
dominions it appears to have attained an exclusive authority, all 
the references to Eoman law in the Formulae of Marculfus being 
directed to the Breviary, not to the genuine Theodosian Code. 

The text of the Breviary is often mutilated, and recent dis- 
coveries have shewn that many constitutions in the first books of 
the Theodosian Code have been omitted, but its compilers have 
preserved each word under its proper title, distinct from the others, 
reserving their remarks for the commentary. A very different 
system was followed by the composers of the two other instances 
of Barbaro-Bomanic legislation, the Edict of Theodorich the 
Ostrogoth, and the Papian of the Burgundians. The former was 
promulgated by Theodorich, in the year 500, on the occasion of a ' 
visit to Rome. It consists of 154 titles, the whole abbreviated, 
without references, from the Roman law, though the Code of 
Theodosius and the Novellae may be detected among its sources. 
The titles follow each other, hap-hazard, without the smallest 
arrangement as to sense or subject, the greater portion relating^ to 
criminal justice, civil law being either omitted or touched so 
summarily as to have little value in practice. It was the aim. of 
Theodorich's government to mould Goths and Romans into one 
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people, the sole distinction he made being to confine the use of arms 
to the Goths ; the edict was consequently intended to apply equally 
to both peoples, as is eyident, moreover, from the testimony of 
Gassiodorius ; but in all cases to which its provisions did not 
extend, the Eoman law and the unwritten customs of the Goths 
preserved their original authority with their respective peoples. 
From the want of scientific arrangement, and the complete dis- 
figuration of the original texts from which it is drawn, the work of 
the most cultivated of German conquerors has been visited with 
tmmeasured censure and contempt by modem jurists, but, as it left 
the ancient general sources of law untouched, providing only for 
particular contingencies, it probably accomplished all which 
Theodorich intended, and it often possesses, moreover, an un- 
technical brevity and vigour of expression which leave no doubt as 
to his meaning. 

Some twenty years after the publication of the Ostrogothic Edict 
appeared a third barbarian compilation of Eoman law, the Bur- 
gundian Lex Romana, which, from a mistake of Cujacius, has 
enjoyed, unjustly, the title of Papiani liber Besponsorum, or 
Papiani Besponsum, Such a compilation, for the use of his Boman 
subjects, was promised, in the year 517, by King Sigmund, in the 
second preface to the Burgundian law, and was probably promul- 
gated shortly afterwards. The name of its compiler is unknown, 
(it is unnecessary to say that it has no claim to that of Papianus, 
in which manner the authors of the Breviary write Papinianus). 
In its compilation the Wisigoth Breviary appears to have been for 
the most part used, though sometimes recourse has been had to the 
ancient sources ; but it possesses this peculiarity, that the compiler 
was not permitted to arrange his matter in any technical order, but 
was directed to place his subjects, as far as they agreed, according 
to the order of the titles in the already promulgated Burgundian 
law. He who desired, for example, to ascertain Roman and Bur- 
gundian law upon homicides or manumissions, would find those 
subjects treated of in titles 2 and 3, both in the Responsum and 
the Gundobada. There would be, of course, subjects in each code 
which had no counterpart in the oUier, for there are 89 titles in the 
Burgundian and only 47 in the Roman, consequently much in the 
Burgundian has no corresponding matter in Papian, and there are 
some articles of the latter which have nothing answerable in the 
former ; but the titles follow each other in the same order as far 
as title 36 of the Responsum, and the eleven succeeding titles which 
are purely Roman, are placed altogether at the end. The rubrics 
of each code are often verbally &ie same, always in conyertible 
terms, even when those terms are somewhat grotesque. This bar- 
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treatment of Roman science might be highly nnpalatable to 
the scientific compiler, who, indeed, excuses himself by adding to a 
particular passage, (Tit. 2.) '^ Hoc ex proescripto Domini Rep» 
convenit observari; ** but it affords a presumption that the two codes 
were contemplated originally by Gundebald in connection with each 
other, and that the Papian followed the Lex Burgundiorum at no 
great interral of time. 

Whatever practical utility may have accrued from its literal 
sequence of the Burgundian law, it is obvious that the Papian had 
little diance of favour in the eyes of Roman lawyers. For a time 
the regal sanction and authority maintained its exclusive use in 
Burgundy ; but, on the fall of the royal house, it yielded to the 
superior claims of the Breviary, which acquired an exclusive circu- 
lation in the Burgundian kingdom, as well as in the other parts of 
Gaul. The fate of the Breviary itself in the Wisigoth kingdom is 
singular. The Wisigoth kings appear, like Theodorich, to have 
entertained the project of amalgamating Goths and Romans into a 
single people ; and, with this view, to have contemplated a general 
code of territorial law, which should supersede the personal. Al« 
ready marriages of the two races, forbidden by the Breviary, were 
authorised by the Wisigoth law. (Lex Wisig., ii. I, 9.) The 
Breviary, however, preserved its legal authority until the middle of 
of the seventh century, when, the general Wisigoth law being 
recast into its present form, and so adapted for universal use, all 
foreign law, particularly Roman, was proscribed by a law of Chiu- 
daswind. The Breviary was, consequently, forbidden, except as a 
private study ; and its use as a public law book was afterwards 
formally prohibited by a law of Rueswind, under a penalty of thirty 
solidL (Lex. Wisig., ii. 1, 10.) 

The application of Roman law in all cases of dispute between 
Romans may be inferred from the use of these law-books ; it was 
also sanctioned in many of the German states, by the special autho- 
rity of their rulers. Gundebald, in the prologue to his Burgundian 
law, declares. Inter Eomanos — Bomams legihus prcBcipimus judicari. 
There is no special provision on the subject in the Salic law, bat 
the fact may be inferred from many passages ; and the Constitution 
of Ghlotar, a.d. 560, has, Inter Bomanos negotia catissarum BomantM 
legihus prcBcipimua ierminari. The Ripuarian law enacts. Quod H 
aliquid criminis odTrdserit, secundum legem Romafuxm judicetur ; tJiia 
relates to a Libertus made after the Roman form. A general 
sanction is given by the Commonitorum of the Wis^th Breviary ; 
and, in the Lombard kingdom, a Capitulary of Pippin enacts, 
Sicut consuetudo nostra est, tU Longohardus ant Romanus si evenerit 
fuod Doussam inter se habeat^ ut Romani sucoessiones jvacta ii 
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legem hdbeant. (Georgisch., 888, 467, 175, 1188.) As law wm 
personal, the rales wluch regulated the right to Boman law wer» 
the following: 1. Every one bom of Roman parents was Roman. 
2. In mixed marriages the child was esteemed to be of the nation 
of its father, the wife of that of her husband ; so that a baibariaii 
woman married to a Roman, lost her national priyileges. (Leges 
Liutpand., li. 74; Mnrat. Ant, iy. 588.) 3. It appears ^at 
criminal cases were adjudicated according to the law of the oom-> 
plainant, ciril suits according to that of the defendant. 4. A freed 
serf was barbarian or Roman, according as he had been manumitted 
in agreement to Roman or barbarian forms. 5. All ecclesiastics 
were esteemed Roman; a free barbarian embracing the clerical pro- 
fession, losing his caste, and becoming a member of the Romish 
oommunitj; and all suits relating to the church or its property 
were under the jurisdiction of Roman law. 

The Ohurch, m the fifth century, had become an important element 
in the Roman world, and to its influence was probably owing much 
of the consideration which Roman law, Roman institutions, and 
Roman habits obtained in the eyes of the barbarians. The Edict of 
Constantine, a.d. 321, by empowering the Church to acquire 
properly, as a corporation, by donation, purchase, or inheritance, 
laid the foundation of a kind of separate commonwealth, of which 
more ancient times supply no example ; which, while it professed a 
general adherence to Roman law, mingled it with principles drawn 
from sources peculiar to itself, and formed, by degrees, a code of its 
own for the government of its ministers. Constantine himself had 
set an example of munificence in his endowment of the Church, 
which was followed by the rich, of all conditions, in proportion to 
their ability or zeal, though the donations in the Roman period, 
notwithstanding the doctrine that bounty to the Church was a 
meritorious work obtained currency at an early period, were trifling 
in comparison with the profusion heaped upon it at a later age by 
the blind and undistinguishing sseal of the barbarians. Lands con- 
ferred upon the Church, in the first period, were not fr«»ed from 
land-tax ; but no clerk was liable to the capitation. Generally a 
man of Curial birth, he was yet released from the obligations of the 
Curia, and the vexations attending them ; for the moment a man 
received episcopal ordination, that moment was he liberated from 
the temporal authority and duties. 

In the first ages of the Frank conquest, the ministers of the 
Church were exclusively Roman. As the barbarians, glad to avail 
themselves of Roman cultivation in order to carry on the ordinary 
business of life, placed the Cadastre, the revenue, and every part of 
public employment which required intellectual refinement, in the 
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hands of Roman clerks or laics, so Eoman bishops appear prominent 
in state affairs, particularly in embassies and negociations. Si- 
donins Apollinaris, Avitus, Agobardus, Gregory of Tours, 
Venantius Fortimatus, in fact, all the celebrated names which have 
come down to us as belonging to that period, were of Roman birth. 
Romans were employed in negotiations and public business by the 
Franks, even while they remained in a state of paganism. The 
Aurelian who was sent by Chlodwig to demand the hand of 
Chlotilde, was a Roman, though it was some years before the Frank 
king^s baptism; and the grant of lands by the Pagan kings to 
Remigius, and the anecdote of the Soissons Vase, are unmistake- 
able proofs of the estimation in which he held the ministers of the 
Church. If, howeyer, the Romish clergy were, in the first century 
' of Frank Herrschaft, without exception Roman, the monasteries 
were open to the illiterate Franks. (The monk of that period, 
though a member of the great ecclesiastical commonwealth, and 
living under Roman law, was not. a priest, and required not, of 
necessity, the smallest intellectual cultivation.) Every act of per- 
suasion and admonition was used by the Church to induce barbarians 
to adopt the monastic cowl, and a passage in the Salic law has led 
some historians to infer that Frank children were not unfrequently 
trepanned by the clergy, in order to their education in the monastery. 
The inference, as to this circumstance, is not unquestionable ; nor 
were such means necessary to the peopling the monasteries with 
barbarian youth. When once the current of barbarian zeal set in 
that direction, parents, in crowds, devoted their children to the 
service of the altar, with which was combined the blessing of 
instruction in the rudiments of letters. In this manner, in the 
course of time, did such cultivation as the age supplied make its 
way among monks of barbarian race. Some became practitioners of 
medicine ; some proficients in the art of copying manuscripts ; some 
devoted their time to the composition of the annals of their monastery; 
some, like Marculfus, composed forms for facilitating the simple 
legal business of their neighbourhood, according to Roman or bar- 
barian practice. Marculfus himself was a Frank, or some kindred 
race. These accomplished persons must have been brought up from 
early youth in their monasteries ; but a ruder class found also ad- 
mission within their walls. Sometimes the rugged Degen, urged 
by remorse, voluntarily exchanged land and glory for tranquillity 
and hope ; sometimes the turbulent warrior, shorn and thrust into 
a cell, was compelled, by superior power, to a hateful inactivity ; or 
the feeble Sprossling of the royal house thankfully purchased life 
at the cost of his long hair. So, when Chlotar and Childebert, the 
sons of Chlodwig, butchered the two little children of their dead 
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brother, Chlodomar, in order to divide their inheritance, there was 
still a third child, Chlodowald, remaining, who was rescued from 
the fate of his brethren, and concealed for years by true and valiant 
Franks, who looked up to him as the heir of his father's kingdom. 
But Chlodowald, when he came to years of reason, voluntarily shore 
off his royal locks, and sought peace in the silence of the cloister. 

From the high degree of reverence which the church and her 
ministers enjoyed under the barbarian governments, we are not 
surprised to find they were highly protected by most of the bar- 
barian laws. The old Salic law, indeed, makes no distinction in 
favour of the persons of the clergy, though it lays a penalty of 200 
solidi on the burning of a church ; but the Eipuarian law makes a 
deacon five times, a priest six times, a bishop nine times as valu- 
able as a free Eoman, and the amended Salic law of Charlemagne 
introduces the same Wehrgelds as to priests and bishops. The 
Alemannic law places 600 solidi on the life of a priest, rates monk 
and deacon at the same value, of 400 solidi (Lex Alemann., Tit. 
13, 14) ; the Bavarians placed 200 on a deacon, 300 on a priest, 
and for a bishop as much gold as should be equal in weight to a 
leaden jacket which should fit the body of the murderer ; when the 
latter had not so much gold, he must give lands, houses, money, 
whatever he has, to discharge the debt, and when all was in- 
sufficient, himself, his wife, and children (Lex Baiov. Tit., i. 10, 11.) 
The oldest of the Anglo-Saxon laws declares : God's fee and the 
church's shall be twelve times compensated, bishop's fee eleven 
times, priest's fee nine times, deacon's fee six times ; — quaint words 
which lead us to the original German idea of prosperity. Fee — 
yeoh. — ^is literally. Cattle^ though in the passage here quoted the 
word had already acquired, as it appears, an extended and general 
sense. 
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CHAPTER L 

Toe great revolution which in the fifth centnrj brought the nations 
of Germany into the provinces of the western empire is an event 
too remarkable, both with relation to its intrinsic magnitude and 
the importance of its consequences, to be hastily passed over bj the 
historian. It planted a new language, new laws, and new customs, 
upon Roman ground, and set everlasting limits between the ancient 
and the modem world. The breaking up of the mightiest state 
which the world had ever beheld is in itself a stupendous incident 
in the history of mankind ; but to us, who have little in common 
with ancient modes of life, the early condition and habits of the 
barbarian settlers offer subjects of consideration of greater and 
more natural attraction ; for we still feel their influence upon our 
modes of life, thoughts, principles, and institutions ; Ihey are 
matters of domestic interest. It is no unnatural curiosity, there- 
fore, in this age of literary and legal refinement, to observe the 
progress of our rude predecessors towards a civilization different in 
spirit from the ancient one; to arts altogether opposed to the 
maxims and models of antiquity; or to have the gradual amalga- 
mation of Roman jurisprudence with those free principles of self- 
government and law which still continue to flourish among us, and 
will exercise a blessed influence over the latest generations of 
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«l^(V^ind. ^appUj, ^9 ifv^fm <4 pfosepi^ti^^ inqiiiries into ^ 
*€ustoni9 of the Glerpianjp racisjs, ^piQ %^e periQ4 o| their dwelUf^ 
bejond the Bhii^f» tp their complete estfii^liQliiaent in th^ west, i^% 
ibejQud hope, ^n^ple lui^d abund^t-^tb^ spurpes eztenjiii^g frqia tl^p 
•days of C^dsaf ^q lacituQ to ^^ dissol^tioi^ pf the second Western 
Sn^pire. Cm^ and T^H^itiis pi^nt wit^ tp^ and living colours thp 
•«arl J bfibitfif of tbe Qermaiis ^ ptibier cifl«sici^l waiters dfiscribe t^ir 
sstn^gles and tl^e progress pf the foU^-wanderings ; but Gregory c^f 
Toi^, iflthqugl^ t^y bii^ * Qomfin of 4)iye]rgne, may hid rega]rdec|y 
in afi especial ifei^e, as the l^storia^ of the Franks, fron^ t^p 
fouz^datiofi of their mpi^/^chy tp l^e close of the sixth centurv. 
irhcHigb i^ &om \^mg exen^pt frQi^ ibe si^perstition aud credulity 
of the ftge, he is 4i§l^iAgui§tiea by spnf^e of the highest <}<^alificfktiQns 
of the li^tori/mL-r-cleamesff and AdeUty ip. narration, ^^ evprr 
ipr^^eqit ||eii«0 qf yeligioiw (^bljg^tipft, a»d fee lias the fapulty of 
placing before us, in a forn^L pf i^descripabld ii^t^pst, tl^e sisenes aoA 
pcpurr^nces whic^ passed before bis eyes, with many of which l^ 
wa/i too ^nnl^ar. Gregory died ii^ ^9^. Hii;; hi^fory closes witb> 
-591 ; 9q4 ^0 VLafratiye is taken up bv Fredegapus and his cpf^- 
ttinuators, wlio carry it 01^ to the deatL of Pepin, the first of t^e 
Clai^loyi^^af^ kii^gs, ii^ 768. Mucb infbrmaUon respecting the 
^constitutional c^stops pf the Fr^pks n^ay be gleaned from thea^ 
Wiritsrs ^ but a n^ore comprehensiyp view of general sopiety fpust \^ 
sought for in tbe extant law sou^pes; the yarious codes of barbarimi 
law ; tb9 copstitutions aud Pip^op^at^ pf the J^feroyin^ian princes ; 
the f^om^uliB and Capitul^ei;. Ai^iong tbe jaiarlianan l^ws, tbp 
'Salic %nd Kipu^an treat e^^clusiyely of the custpins of the frapk 
^eopla I the Burgundia^i t^ie Visigotb, tba Aleq^ani^io, the Qaya- 
^ian, a^d the {iombard, belox^ tp nations of German race, which, 
At yarious periodSi fell into Frank subjection. Of all these codes, 
the Salic \^ tbe }east mi:^d up with Boman matter ; a circuijastancp 
wbich i^ to he ascribed to, in a great degree, the vpH-deQned 
«ystein of personal lav* ^or under the ^ew barbarian states, the 
^oman popi^ation coritinned to follow Bomfin law, compilations of 
'wbicb ^pre, in ^ome of tbpiu, made expressly for the use of Roinaa 
r-^ubJectSf wbicb eyen now haye more tha^ ap historic yalue. To 
the 3reyiarj^ of ^aricb, for eiipf^mple, we are iudebted for the 
f rpsarration of the fiye first books of the Theodosian Code, for ^ 
epitome of Gains, which, boweyer, since the discoyery of ^ipbubr, 
has lost Jiauck of its former import§|ice| and for fiye bopks of the 
*^ Qeceptn gentapti^e ^' of Paulus. 

MQ9t yaluable auxiliaries in researches into the social conditio^ 
•of the mingled German and Bomani population of Gaul, in tlt^ 
:aeypnib ana. following centuries, are tp be found in |he formul4» 

B B 
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irhicli, at yarions periods, were compiled, hj generally unknown 
individaals, for the purpose of assisting public functionaries,, 
notaries, and other persons in the admmistration - of the law. 
lliese instruments, formed expressly to facilitate the business oF 
ordinary life, sometimes throw ' light upon obscure passages of 
the ancient writers, and are always the best legal interpreters. 
They are not only evidences of certain legal acts, but shew the yerj 
form of the proceeding. The subjects they treat of must hare 
been of every day occurrence; they must abound, therefore, in> 
scenes and pictures of domestic usage,' and faithfully reflect the* 
wants, the habits, the condition of the people. Many coUections- 
of formulcB have been discovered in ancient MSS., and given to the- 
world by the indefatigable antiquaries of the seventeenth century^ 
Of Marculfus, the earliest of these collections, two ancient MSS'. 
are known ; one edited by Jerome Bignon, and published by him at 
Paris, in 1613, contains the two books of Marculfus, with th& 
original index, to which the editor, with much probability, assigns 
the date of 660 ; and also an appendix of formulce, of various 
dates, the most recent of which is of the reign of Louis the Pious. 
To this appendix, Bignon gives the title of ^^FiyrmuUB veterea incertt 
auctoris" The other MS. is that edited by Lindenbrog, and 
published by him at Frankfort, in 1618, in his collection of 
barbarian laws. It comprises 185 formulae, among which those 
of Marculfus are mingled with others of a later period, collected, 
by some .nameless scribe, from various sources, llie next in point 
of antiquity, are the MabiUon formulce, many of which relate to 
the city of Angers, and the collection is, in consequence, styled by 
the editor, " Formuhe andegavenses." This collection, consisting of 
59 formulae, was discovered in a very ancient MS., in the monastery 
of Weingarten in Suabia. The pieces are evidently by different 
authors : at the end is the date, " in anno tertio Theodorico regis y^^ 
and the 1st and 34th formulce state that they are executed in the 
Tdign of Sang Childebert. This Eang Ghildebert must have been 
either Childebert I. or Childebert III., for the second Childebert 
reigned only in Austrasia, and it has been thought by some that 
the Childebert here mentioned was Childebert I., who died in 558 : 
even Savigny gives to these formulae a greater antiquity than to 
the work of Marculfus. So far as I can judge, from the language 
and other internal evidence, I must dissent from this assumption,, 
and coincide with the opinion of Dom. Mabillon, who concludes that 
the MS. was written in the third year of Theodorich IV., who 
closed his obscure life in 737. The Formulae Baliizianae are two 
collections, majores and minores. The minores consist of two 
parts, having no connection with each other. The first part 
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contains eight pieces relating to Boman law in Aavergnei and are 
probably of great antiquity ; the others are of no particular 
importance. The ''Formula9 Sirmondicse" were copied by the P^r« 
Sirmond from an old MS. at Langres, and were published by 
Bignon, under the title of ^^ Formula veteres secundum legem 
Homanum.^* The same editor has also given us a small collection of 
26 pieces, known as the ^' Formulae Bignonianse/* which chiefly 
relate to the Carlovingian period. There are, also, the '^ Formulae 
Alsaticae," relating to the Helvetic Alemanni, and belonging, 
generally, to the ninth century; and the centenary of formulae^ 
taken from ;the chartulary of the Abbey of St. Gall, by Melchior 
Goldastus, and printed in his •" Scriptores rerum Alemanniarum,^'' 
which are, for the most part, of the eighth and ninth centuries. 
Of these collections, Marculfus, the earliest, the most important, 
and the most comprehensive, inasmuch as the first book contains 
matter not touched upon by other writers, will form the subject of 
the present essay. I shall endeavour to draw, from his work and 
other sources, some particulars illustrative of the state of society, 
particularly with reference to public and private right, as it existed 
in .the period of the Merovingian monarchy. 

Marculfus was a monk of the diocese of Paris, but in what 
district he was bom, in what monastery professed, or whether he 
was also a priest, there are now no means of ascertaining. The few 
direct particulars of his personal history which have come down to 
us are to be gathered from the dedication of his work. Something, 
however, may be gleaned from internal evidence, for he repeatedly 
refers to the Mayor of the Palace, whose office was established in 
the reign of Dagobert, and ceased, in 752, with the elevation of 
Pepin, the last Mayor of the Palace, to the throne. He wrote, 
therefore, betwixt the years 622 and 752. The dedication brings 
the question within narrower limits ; for it is addressed '^ to 
Landerich the Bishop,*' and the only bishop of that name to be 
found, for many generations, in the dioceses of France, is Landerich, 
the Bishop of Paris, who flourished in the time of the second 
Ghlodwig. The name of this prelate appears as a subscribing' 
witness in a Diploma of franchise to the Abbey of St. Denis, 
dated in the year 653 ; Marculfus, therefore, lived in the reign of 
Ghlodwig II., about the same period. The Dedication is in these 
terms : '^ To Landerich, the Holy Lord, and most venerable 
Father, Marculfus, the lowest and humblest of monks. Would, 
Holy Father, that I could have fulfilled your commands as 
efficiently as willingly. But I have now reached my seventieth 
year ; my hand trembles with age ; my eyes are become dim ; and 
all the &cuUies of my mind are enfeebled ; even as the wise man 
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Bttyn: "^In cliildlkood, senM waxes; m manliood, floniidns; in 
age, witlierB.' Yet bave I eBdeaToured to perfona tlie tttk CBjoined 
me to the beet of mj humble abiKtj. What I conld not do 
elerantly as I wished, that have I done methodically #8 I «o«]d, 
and have set forth, in this sehednle, not o&lj the thhigt Tequrcd of 
me, biit also mtmj others, as well royal prec^its as charts pagiwiDPs, 
according' to the measure of my simple and rade abilil^. I am 
aware that there are many pro^rand and doquent men, maatera 
<»f language, who, if they read these things, mil despise theaa as 
trifles, or, perhaps, will cnsdain to look upcm tiiem. For audi SKn 
J hare not written, bat have endearonred, aft^ a plain wad hooidy 
manner, to help the Inexpeiienoe of the young. The ihiaga I kave 
trritten down, 1 learned from my forefathers ; they are aooorcBng to 
the customs of the place of my nativity. I hare collected them 
together, or drawn them up, whether they relate ta tlia king's 
court or to the Yill, Ibr the use of all who seek soch ksowledge. 
I hare also added a schedule of the same.** 

In this brief and modest address is oontaiaed all wldeh tima has 
preserved of the history of Marootfas. Perhaps there was little 
more to tell beyond the ordinary routine of eonventual deiTOtioii, er 
the course of his daily studies. The life of ike cloister, eivea in 
that unsettled period, oouM be productive of few ineidents ; and 
there is little that is attractive in the histoiy of literary labour. 
That MareuKus was not undistinguished in his day is infiKspiiftahle 
from the circumstance of his having been diosen by his biskop to 
compile a work of general ins^^otion. Many, pr<dl>ably, as he 
himself observes, might be equally competent to this task; bat Ikst 
he enjoyed, at the cbse of a long tile, Ihe favour of his saperior, is 
an honourable testimony to his capacity and character; aa evidence 
that he had gained a certain celebrity for knowledge, both of 
Roman and German law, acoor^ng to the practice of the day. 
The former he would acquire from his monastic edaeatioii; aad, 
from his experience in tbe Sidic law, aaid from his relbpenoe to t^ 
customs of his birth-place, it may be assumed that he w«« a ITraak 
by nation. Marcnlfus tells us that he had done move than wma re- 
quired of him, and that some lormnlft he had composed kiBiael^ 
and some he had collected from other sources. He does not waiter 
into particulars ^ but it cannot be doubted that net only the stores 
of fats own monasta*y would be open to him, but that the ohacta* 
lanes of other foundations would, by the influence of has hialM^ be 
placed at his ^sposal. It is probable that the varioos ibrma of 
•cclesiastical endowment, preoarise, donations and dotations, derieai 
precepts and tabeHarian manumissions, would be traasoribsd tpom 
existing charters; regal writs he would take irom aetaal dooa* 
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meiits ; and oihor things, suck as q^iseopal eologiaa, forms of agaa- 
tion and ananmissioB, charters of si^e and ex^Laoge^ and ihe 
ooaiiiion order of legai proceedings, would hare become fitmiliar to 
httti m tibe coarse of his long 6iq>erienoe. His work appears to 
hare been highly Talf»d. U, was noi, like the o^nions of tne old 
Roman JnrisconsnltL, law ; that ia, l^gal writings ware not Acces- 
sanly in the words of Maicolfas ; evexy man drew them aeoording 
te his views or ability. Bat it was for many ages a guide and 
a repository, whereto the village jurists of France might at all 
times have Recourse for assistance in their practice. ' Copies and 
numerous laoitatioBS of the work of Marculfus, which were remark- 
able, even more than their prototype, as illustrations of the gradual 
corruption of the Latin language into lomanoe, were mukipUed^ 
and circulated through the extent of ike Frank kingdom ; but 
towards the twelfth centniy 1^ atftbority of Mannilfiu» was gra- 
dually st^erseded by the centimes of the various provinoes, and he 
has long ceased to be other <Aian a safe and importanit guide to tho 
kistonan, or a sdbject oi cunosity to the l^al aotiqiiary. 

Dt wiU be weH, before proceeding to the eoneidieration of these 
fenmdas, to cast a glance ovier the history of the Frank peo^. 
The tena ^< Frank" first oooars, la the thnrd oeatury, as the ool* 
lective designation of varkne trM^s of Geniiasts who had been 
settled «k)ng the right bank of the Ehine from ike Maia down- 
Wards. Hiey appear to havro been of IstsBVonic race ; indeed, ike 
ancient dzvision of the Germans into Ing»vcmes, Istevones and 
HensEiones seenra iis^esB for any practical purpose, unless it can be 
shewn to correspond with the great Saxon, Fjmaaiddb, and BoaUan 
ecmfederades. In iShe ancient wHters the G^imans are alwi^s 
alluded to by the appellation of their tnhes, not 1^ that of ihoir 
race. I^e chief tribes of ike Frank confederacy were -tine &i- 
gaafVri, a people spoken of by Oflssar (de Bello iQallico, iv. 18) 
as settled on ihie Stee ; i^e Teuchteri, lying in the country nhout 
Ubeffeidt and DnsaeUorf; the Bructei^s, inhabitiiig the landoiorih* 
ward of the Lippe ; the Obamavi, lying to the east of them, in the 
modem bishc^e of Miinster; the Matttacd, inhafaoftiog Nassaia; 
the Ohatti, or Hessians, and ihe Amsivani. <M these tribes the 
Signmbri seem to have occupied the most promineht station. They 
iv>ere the fivst to oppose ike Romans, and the most persevering in 
the&r Tesistsmce ; and, five imndsed years after ike dcwth of OsBsar, 
thehr name sfpears in iiistory las tthat of iShe 3tamni tribe of the 
Merovingian fneoasohs. (Greg. Tor., ii. 81.) When CStlodwig, 
m 49ke yeaar 496, frubmitled liims^ io' Cftudstian baptism, he was 
aMtessed by 8t. itemi|^B, sut Rheims, as *' Mitia Sicamber." Wh» 
Ohamarvi, i^e Chaci (Ohatti), and others of ike^e Istsevcmic ^wkee ., 
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are set down in the Pentigerian table, whicb' is supposed to be of 
the middle of the third century, as Franks; . and it seems that, pre- 
vious to the year 242, they occasioned no little annoyance to the 
Romans by their constant inroads into Gaul. Flayius Yopiscus, 
the earliest writer who mentions the Franks by name, has preserved 
the burden of a military song on the occasion of the defeat of a 
party of marauding Franks by Aurelian, then a tribune of the 
flixth legion stationed at Mainz : 

'' Mille Francos, mflle Sarmatoe, semel et occidimus, 
Mille, mille, mille, mille, mille, Persas queprimus." 

(Yopiscusin Aurdiao., Tii.) 

This fragment refers to the Persian war, which broke out a.d. 242, 
and to which the said legion was then on the point of marching. 

After that period we find the Franks on the left bank of the 
Rhine, employed as Ripuarian or limitanean soldiery, to defend the 
passage of the river against still fiercer barbarians. Under a 
vigorous government, the Franks, like every half-civilised race, 
would prove faithful and valuable subjects, but the feeble adminis- 
tration of the tottering empire had reason to dread their violence 
and rapacity. Sometimes by open force, sometimes by imperial 
connivance, the various tribes of Franks, the Sigambri, the Salii, 
the Chamavi, Aluarii and the Bructeres, pushed their encroadi- 
ments continually further over Oaul, and, two hundred years after 
the death of Aurelian, they were spread over the country from 
the Rhine to Toumai, and from the Batavian insel to the neigh- 
bourhood- of Soissons. In 413, Treves, the capital of the Roman 
Ijrovince- of Belgium, fell into tiieir hands. About 420, the con- 
federated > tribes, with the view of pushing their conquests with 
greater vigour, resolved to elect a faramund, or king of the whole 
nation, and, according to the best authorities, they chose Theu- 
demur, the father of the Clodio who is regarded as the founder of 
the Merovingian monarchy. Domestic dissensions, and the irruption 
of Attila, which, in the middle of the fifth century, swept l^e-. a 
tornado over western Europe, and utterly rooted out, in its couraey 
the first Burgundian kingdom which had been established in the 
neighbourhood of Worms, arrested, for a time, the course of Frank 
prosperity; but on. the plains of Chalons the Franks, under 
Merovig, stood with the Wisigoths by the side of the Romans^ 
and shared the glory of ^tins in that greatest of recorded fields. 
After the death of ^tius, the last of the Romans, the empire in 
Gaul was contracted to the district around Soissons; dissensioipts 
soon arose between the Romans and their too powerful allies ; and, 
4» occasions for the revival of the ancient wolf and lamb contro* 
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▼ersy are never wanting, Chlodwig, in his 20ih year, resolved to 
make an end of the Roman power in Qbm\, and advanced through 
the Ardennes forest, in the year 487, to the encounter of Syagrius. 
The victory of Soissons destroyed for ever the phantom of imperial 
power, and the whole of GaiJ, northward of the Loire, with the 
exception of Armorica, became thenceforward the inheritance of 
the Franks. Five years later Chlodwig. carried his arms across 
!the Rhine into Thuringia, the conquest of which kingdom was 
completed by Theodorich his successor. (Gesta Franc, x.) In 
496 his aid was claimed. by Sigebert, the king of the Ripuarii^n 
Franks, whose seat was at Cologne, against the Alemanni or 
^uabians, whose territories extended upwards from the Lahn to 
ihe Moselle, on both banks of the Rhine, almost as far as Switzer- 
land. (Greg. Tur., ii. 27, 30.) Chlodwig hastened to the assis- 
tance of his kinsman, and the murderous fight of Toul, the 
immediate cause of his conversion, ensued. The consequences of 
this victory were the subjection of Alsace and Suabenland, north 
of the Nechar, and the murder of Sigebert soon afterwards gave 
him the Ripuarian kingdom. Chlodwig died early, but under his 
successors the Burgundian kindom was added to the Merovingian 
inheritance ; so that in the time of Marculfus the Frank dominipn 
-extended from the ocean to the extremities of the Thuringerwald^ 
4uid from Batavia to Aquitani. 

The progressive and comparatively peaceful occupation of Ga\il 
'by the Franks differed widely in its nature from the Saxon conquest 
of Britain. There the war was a war of extermination ; the mass 
•of the free inhabitants who escaped the sword, were either reduced 
to the hardest slavery, or fied into the more remote and inaccessible 
|>arts of the island. The laws of Rome fell into disuse, the very 
language was rooted out, and the name of Britain forgotten for 
many ages. The Franks, on the contrary, had been on terms of 
friendly intercourse with the Roman Gauls ; as friends and allies, 
they had protected them from ruder barbarians, the Quadi, the 
Saxons, and the Huns. Few in number, compared with the general 
population, there was a gradual assimilation among them to Roman 
customs and to the Roman tongue. The two nations appear to. have 
lived together on terms nearly approaching to equality. Acts .of 
-violence will ever be frequent in violent times, and in a rude con- 
dition of society ; but they were common to all classes of the popu- 
lation ; they were acts of individuals, not of nation, and we nowhere 
read of that general oppression on one side, and suppressed hatred 
on the other, which too often characterise the relation of conqueror 
And conquered. The names of Romans appear in the history of the 
Merovingian monarchs, indifferently with. Franks, as bishops, dukes^ 



and couhts; and th'ejr weiis lis frequeiitlj employed ad Fir^ii]^ im 
offices bf trast ahd iin^oH^nbe. Since, therefore, nb reMHons* 

33irii ever burst forth knibn^ thfe.Gatils — ^siface we hear of iib Aiil- 
fcions of hatiotial discontent, it is fair to coiiblnd^, and, iiid^ed, W^ 
Imow froln authority, that they ndt unwillingly exchanged It go^felh- 
ment beboine too feleble to protect, for bhe which, at the ^ri^ of 
some Sacrifice of property, left thefn ih tti^ pt^acd'able enj^oy^b&t ot 
the remainder. It does not appear thjei^ c^ the siettl^ment bt &aul 
bV Chlodwig, any regular partition bf Md betWeen Pttttl: And 
Boman, similar to that effected by other Whhdbiing p^o|)lei*, tOt>ki 
place, nor Was there the same hecessity for bubh a phnjedur^ ; for^ 
ih addition to thb Viila fiscales, the tAliiiblte domains of t&e ifti|>e- 
lial goVemmieht, which passed over to thtt Prank, lairge traicts or 
country fell into his hands for want of occttpi^hj; for Ae hitlf- 
d'epopulated land lay waste from the distractions of t)reciSding: tilki^^. 
and the Romans were almost feicclusiteljr tonfined to the dtt^.. 
!&i[uch of this Und the kin^ retained in hi^ owh han'd^ as the pro- 
perty of the tlsc ; tiaufch Of it, in fetlcbe^ii|^ periods, foHned the 
rich dotatidn of abbess and chtirc^s; kbd Mi!kch bf it ^8 alMgft«d< 
to the Frank wkrriors, partly &s benefeeis fbi- a terin, itnd ^^ as. 
alodes. With nb other donditioii thiah the presaHptivB ofae 6f ttOHsary 
dbties. And While land wi^s granted to the Frinfei bpdh %faia 
natural, but unexpressed condition, the Bom^hs itp^^bto hat^ beh£ 
Ihei^ property ias heretofore, under thb ftoman laW, ils fi^e^ Imd 
ikbsolutbly, ind by the sam^ titles, a^ it Wis held bef«M fii^ eon^ 
quest. The Blirgundiahfe, Who^e Settlem'ent Wias "Aot a ph^i*e*aive 
one, made a taoi-e i^egular and m6ft h'aVsh partitittii. 1&6y left the- 
BomaH in po'sfiCesbix)!! 6f half tire h'onste. and gjai^eii, ind l^k %Wo- 
tfairds of the^knd and ohe-third of the ^lav^ ; the forests r^^h^hed 
common to both peoples. The Wifeigoths, iA like tisahtfer, 'took 
two-thirds of the landed jpl-o^etty ; bbt very dSfferebt was th« .tf«f*t- 
lAent of the conquered Buabiahs by the JB'rahks, though of kibtfrecll 
Wood ind speedi, to that Which had been experieirteA by the^ 
feotii^ns. lie ancient animosity, which even fn CaJiSriu''^ tiiWfe Jto- 
tailed between the Franks to the north, and iSife Btttfciahs to <iio- 
jiouth of the Main, had dom^ at la'St to ^ bloody issiie. Most t)f the 
Aletaihnic leaders were slaih it !*te »ght of Tonl, the foW %ho *te- 
viVed ied td the g-oulihern parts of the cJcWihtr^ which 'tltt-eHr IteelT 
Mdet OlstrogotMc i)V6t^ctM; and ilttiai^ the Whole ^titi^ifrai 
eitii'eV tiiken pOSseSsidh of bjjr Kitt^ CftilodWig, ot divided iMkoit kii 
mnks, a^d the left ty^nk 'of the Bhih^ ^^\ ^ HisStHt of fiMBlidh^aL 
teVeVer. 

Ih Gaul, ^oWev^, ^fi tothonticfs c6hm Vesj^feting ttrfe 5Mt%ent 
tir^tMcfnt o^ ^6 BoiiilMhs ; iiefther W^ tiiere 'Hmn^ th^ ^ 
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g6neta)l3f', aftef the dirision of th\8 land) luiy 0|^M«s8iy« intdrference 
iHtk the l*Ws Aiid «bi^b of th« stilfljt^i^ people, l^otigh almost 
^rery dMHet taid tilliige in Oaul, Itnd m the Btirgundian kkigdmn 
^^t^ t^Misiti^Hibito estf^ lints pn^iselltsd out b6tw««n tUHnBii ttnd 
kttrbuHttiii p^ ^sImA possessot cohtiiiii^d to enjojr his natut^l Hghts^ 
Ittid to Ibllow hfii iltitioiial ou^omS) in the same manner, atid \nth 
the satne ftieedom fts before \h» settlement. In this manner law 
became a personal privilege, and net it (eintoriitl dietinetion* t^ot 
iAAhA the Frank and Batgnndiim intttKlueed th^ir own ft^ prlhci- 
ptos of Matk iind Qm associatiott, and attended, at stated periods, 
At the mallns) WheUd tte 8alio ^t Bnignhdian kw was dealt out by 
th^mselttMi, the Roinan regulated the business of life^ ai fbmierijr^ 
Ibjr RotnMi law, ehilifly by ttie l^heodosian Code^ Thie code, which wa»^ 
pfomulgnted by the younger Theodosius, in 4^8^ contains the edicts- 
And r^isciripts which weire recognisi^ as of authority, from the time 
6t Cbnstantine to the year 438, atranged chronologically undet eath 
ptfticulftir title ) hud) together with the NovtUte ConstituHofifes^ pub<- 
fohed ten yearn later, cohstitated the latent ced« of Roman law in 
GHul. From thie <sbmpiiation may be gathered, with toleHd>le ac- 
^)iicy) the hatuiie of the Itt>man institutions during that period: 
Th« ft^ ihhabCtAnts of the Roman Munidpinm Were dividdl int«> 
t#6 6!ii^rs : ott^, consisting of i^ DecUrioiis or Gurildes, fi^nned 
ttiH <3tiiia^ br goVemihg body of the city : the second comprised the 
r^iftlnder oi it^ Ibe population. The Gutiawas a eorpomtieti^ 
ib^ right to irhidi Was hereditaty. Th^ metubers ^ it extefcised 
no deputed authority ; they enjoyed their station, not in consequence- 
df election by the citizens, but bv rirtue of noble births They wer^. 
iA ftci, a caiBf» < << stirps curialts, " " Mhguis curialis, " ure th^- 
Alness ^eiHls of liie kw-. A certain number of the Curiales, tavying 
in different cities, wete styled prilnates, And the «lde«t of the pii- 
mtoten Was the Prihcipalis^ or chief <^ the deaate. llie jurisdicftion. 
df the Guria was limited to the mbking isuch byer-laws fer the regu- 
iMion e^ th^ ^ty as Wetci not at variance trith the imperial consti-^ 
Mibns, to the kdmiMsinttion of the public estates^ nnd the collec^ 
\koii of public Hities, for whiiA tiie whole body of D«curion* Waa 
f«)^nem^. Theiie taxes consisted of the land-tax paid by th» 
PbiMM(ol«) Mid liM CApitation^tax paid by the Tributarii \ ami to- 
faeftViiy did ^em and othef fesiKiMibtlities fall upon the Decurions^. 
Hwt What Was origindily a t^l^ncthm came 16 be conside^^d ae the 
gfeatetet of hli misforiiunea. All gov^idhig, aH judicial (^cers wen^ 
apiro^lMid by imperis) Authority. The chief magtettnteis of th^ 
Mui^^ium W^a¥e th« t)uam or Q^atuOfviri, who, in eariiet' tknee,.. 
W«^ 44f^f0lBted bt ^e(!%i<m{ but After the fourth «»ntuiy a new 
jMMAI y»ttccir, Ufldc)* lh« niune of Defi^&Bor, was i^ypointed in tyetf 
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city, and eyen in smaller places. (Codex Theod., i. 20.) Hie juria- 
-diction of this fonctionarj, who held his office for the term of fiye 
^ears, was originallj limited to matters of minor importance ; but 
hj degrees he acquired the presidency of the Curia, superseded the 
^incient Duumviri, and in the time of Marculfus we hear no more of 
the higher orders of magistrates, but find their place occupied by 
the Defensor, who, in . all the formulae relating to Boman law, is 
-spoken of as the highest judicial officer. 

The Boman citizens, not of Curial birth, were generally dirided 
dato colleges according to their hereditary craft. Each trade was 
thus a minor corporation, the members of which, not slayes, and 
yet imperfectly free, held a kind of middle rank, somewhat analo- 
gous to that of the ceorls and colooi. The craft of eyery family 
was hereditary ; and though a disciple might be receiyed, or a son- 
in-law from another craft adopted, yet tibat son-in-law and that 
disciple, and their descendants were irreyocably united to the cri^ 
of the family which had adopted them. Eyery college was em- 
jpcfwered to make bye-laws for the regulation of its own concerns, 
but not to interfere with the public administration, to possess an 
*^ area," or common chest, and to appoint an " actor *' to represent 
it in judicial proceedingis. These colleges are evidently the guilds 
-of the middle ages ; in the Boman disciple we may. detect the 
modem apprentice; and in the hereditary obligation to follow. a 
particular trade, we may discern the origin of fireedom by birth, 
•or by servitude in corporate towns. The leading idea in Bopian 
institutions was municipal. Every franchise was the result of 
belonging to a certain, college. And we. thus infer the franchise of 
«ities owe their rise to Bome. . Thus to the munidpia of Borne, 
not to German institutions, are to be ascribed the origin and fonn. 
•of the municipal corporations of the middle ages. 

It was chiefly in the cities of Gaul that the Boman population 
had congregated, and Boman law was preserved. The people, of 
German race, on the contrary, seem to have chosen their portion in. 
fthe open country — ^in the][pasture and the wood, and left ike towns, 
^th the arable land in their immediate vicinity, in the possession, of 
•the ancient proprietors. In all times had they been distinguished 
by . the same partialities ; they were essentially a rural people. 
Tacitus, the most faithful and comprehensive of ancient writers— 
so faithful, that centuries later, when a new order of things and 
writers had, arisen, we find the. identical habits which had been 
described by the Boman classic ; so comprehensive, that, idthoug^h 
his Germania seems rather a collection of notes than a finished 
work, little can< be gleaned from other authors to complete his 
picture of the people — Tacitus informs us that ''the Germans loyed 
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not to dwell in cities, but settled, every man according to his 
pleasure j as a spring, a field, or a wood invited." (Tac. Germ, xvi.) 
These objects are indeed, in rural life, as much matters of necessity 
4U9 of taste. Water, pasture, and fuel constitate no unimportant 
j)ortion of rural domestic economy, and the number of German 
villages whose names end in " Bom," Bach, Brunnen, Feld, . or 
Hain, shew that they were the first considerations in the choice of 
•a settlement. ** And in their villages, says Tacitus, they made not 
43treets after the Roman fashion, by means of connected buildings, 
but every man's house stood by itself, with a little ground around 
it." Custom survives the decay of institutions, and, even in the 
present day, may traces of these primitive habits be observed. He 
who is familiar with the villages of Germany will be aware how 
•often the same arrangement exists: now which prevailed in the 
•days of Tacitus. Rarely is there any continuous collocation of 
buildings, but every cot is detached and surrounded by its little 
garden. The larger houses, those to which a hyde or more of land 
<(hoba) was attached, were called Ho£a, Mansi, Curias; the cots, 
kotten, cas8B, had a smaller piece of Land, termed, Bifang, exartunij 
proprisum. Beyond the cultivated land were the undivided pasture 
a>nd forest. These hofs and cots, with the private and commQU 
lands, cultivated, or forest, which surrounded them, constituted a 
Weiler, in low Latin a Yill, or Marca, and the inhabitants a com- 
munity, the bond of whose union was the right to the enjoyment of 
the common lands. The free proprietors of hofs and cots formed 
the legal community or Markgenossen, though the hof-owners had 
•certain privileges with, respect to the lands which were denied to 
the cotters. Over the Yill presided a Decanus, or Dorf-graf, some- 
time the proprietor of a certain manse, but generally elected by the 
-community. The affairs of the Yill were under the control of the 
free proprietors, who, under the presidency of their Decanus, met at 
'«tated times in a certain place, and held in the open air a Mark- 
thing, where all common business, such as the management of the 
•common land, and the terms of its. appropriation, the trespasses, 
fines and damages relating thereto, was discussed and decided. 
Twice a year was held a more important assembly. This was the 
jnallus of the Gau, or district comprising many Yills, which, every 
free-man had the right, and was required, to attend fully armed. 
It was held on the Malberg, in the open air, under the presidency 
-of a Gau-graf, who was generally chosen firom a princely family, 
•or from among the greatest proprietors. Before the mallos was 
all criminal and ju<ticial business . brought : here were decided 
questions of inheritance ; and all matters which required a legal 
publicity, such as the delivery of anns, the manumission of slavejiy 



and Agreeitteiits of erery kind were transacted in the &ce of the eom^ 
mntiity. A oMtain number of Rachknbtiiig^era, who were proba^ 
chosen ftcm the tnost eminent of the free proprietors^ either lor 
Hieir i^) theit knowledge^ or the^ weaitii^ appear to have taken 
the leM in tiie legal badness of the maiitis, but every firee-^nua^ 
had a Y<nce in its decision, whaterer might be the anfcieets breeght 
before itw 

Such were the ptindpies traisplanted by the Franks to the soil 
of the ^flit>ite. Ihe territory was divided afber the Getman faabioiii 
kito Gaud or dtslrids, ^yer each of which a Graf^ or eoart, fnesicled^ 
The QftM was again siMivided into eentenaiies, the oentenaiy into^ 
ftf&e, pe«nliar) or miaced YiOs, aoomKngly as they beionged to 
various ftee proprietore, to a single lotd, or consietod ti both kiada 
cf property. The lawa of the iVanks were immenorial nsage^ 
handed down ondly from geaaieration to generation. B«t^ after their 
settlement in ^ke empire, die pePoe^Uon of the adTantages of a 
system of written law^ whidi, imleed^ Hke altered relatioBS of soeiety 
rendeied neceesa^, perhaps tfie ambition of the barbarian eav- 
ereigns to imitate their imperial predecessors in the work of legis^ 
lation, ccmtritiiated t6 produce tlioee <codes of written law iHuoh are 
known ander the name of ^^Leges Barto^ovtcm," amd which »re aJ2^ 
more or less, mixed up with matter derived from Roman aounoea. 
Enttch^ the Wisigol^, appears to have led the way in the comsae ef 
wrkt^ legislation. Tb^ earliest Wisq^oth laws were written he^ 
tween the f easts 4&^ and 484. Tbe Bergmdian code, in its pvesettt 
form, was promulgated in <lie year 517. Ilieie are varions opaions 
reftalite to ikft date K)f the oldest Salie law. l^e prohgm iMMfaea 
tbait it was p^^poanded in tini«B of paganism, by chiefe mkkt> 
Were l3ie^ Ito m&rB ef the people. ^ Afterwards, it porooeeda, were 
clftosen Ibm* esen, Wtsbgast, Bodogast, Salogast, aosd Wisdo^nt h^f 
namOj dwelMng in eeats caBed Salegheve, Bodogheve, <atti Wm- 
ddgheve, i^o; i»eeiMig am three malli, ^genliy eeavchni^ into tftise 
c^gin of thii^^ and discovering every ar^e, appointed the ktaw: 
after ^ present iMMoai ; «nd when, by God's &vomv Chlodmgv 
the long haitied, Mr^ imd ilfhisteiofis kifig of the $\i!«iks, Imd tne- 
ceived Catholic bap^^BWi, wtotever fin ihe Padt was ^foimd to bm ikees^ 
trseM, w«s, bf 'the g>lo»!Oiis kings <Modwig, •duMebert) suuL 
CJhlerttfr, profiliMy eet fe(Ht&." it appears, ^eiefotia, fram 4;bis. 
prologne, that t^e written •'SaMc law, in its present form, was pmb- 
M^ed in <lfe early part (of the eixth centniy, though this aiAiqtiity 
ha% been que^oned li^ wvitere whose cfonioaiis -aTe entitled to ^e- 
qpedt. Mwe reeeitt hrvieet^iitions hwve aimest'deuiflRi^in»ted tiijit^ 
U «iet of the mxiky ^ is, 4^ the latest, of 4^ begamdng 'ci 4ha 
im^eMi eeiitiffiy;; at all ^evei^ it is beyond doubt that the dkler^ 
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Terfiion of the Sdio law was of authority iu itio cli^i of Mavcatfu^, 
4ind is ikat to which hit fomid» yofer. 

Whereyer a lystem of law, whether oral or writtou, ia establi8he4| 
there will be, in order to eoaore tome degree of regularity, cevtaix^ 
form of worda in use, which will yaiy in tecbuioal es^oelleuce iu 
proportion to the degree of perfection which legal science migr baYA 
attaiiied. In a mid state of society, forms wUl, pf necessity, be 
merely oral; they will be few and brief, often rythmical, th^t they 
may be better impressed upon the memory, and not unfirequently 
accompanied by symholB expressiye of the object in Yiew, which, in 
many cases, seem almost as necessary as the wordf to ensure it« 
complete understanding and confirmation. Terms of this nature 
are probably oommon to all barbarous peoples, and such were those 
whidi accompanied the alienation of land, the wehrbafU^makiag of 
jroung men, and the manumission of siayes among the Frenkd, 
forms which still sunrive bi the written law, but which had pre^ 
▼ioosly existed aa eoetoms from immemorial nges. The written 
foimidsB, howeiyer, <tf the Merofingisift and Carlovingian periode 
seem to have been deriyed bom Boman praotieey of which they 
would ooBstitate no unimportant postion* In the better age« of 
Roman lav the fbzmnla is i emarfcable for tb« tMshmcalit^ and 
preeiaion with whieh it was diawn; the yarioua paints of it ar# 
nicely defined; e?eiy sentence oarries with it an impori^int functioi9 
and a word too mnch or too little would be fat^ to its olg^ct 
Qains giyes us maay examples of such formuhe but, in pro* 
portion aa the empin sunk under barbari6m« legal phreae^ 
ology would beoQKtte less predse ; for the decline of technical slrill 
wovdd neoeosarily keep pace with the general deterioration in other 
sciences. FormJuljB thus beoame less precise in object, more yerbosa 
in exprearion, the language more turgid and more cpiropti and, in 
addilMmio tkese defects, other paouUarities would accrue fcpm the 
Qennaft eonqneet. There wsa among the Franks no ciass of pro^ 
fessional lawyers eqniyalent to the Soman JnriiMBonsulti. The 
wanior despised all law beyond the cuatomaiy law of the melius ; 
and ereiy speeies of theoretical law, like other sciences which de- 
pended on liters, would fell into the heodK of the monastic orders. 
The written deeumesuts of ordinary life-chartiMS, and diplomata of 
eyery description, assumed, in eonsequence, somewhat of a relif^iou« 
eaDprasrion, and became tinged with the colouring of the dojister* 
At the eame time, the great extent of the Frank kingdom rendered 
writing indiapftussble, not in ciyil law merely, hut in matters of 
goyemment and public policy, which, in a simpler state of society^ 
had been debated orally at the mallns, while the multiplicity of 
peoples, and customs existing under Ihe same goyemment, would 
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make the administration of law bewildering to the fdnctionaries who 
presided over it. These considerations woidd render the compilatioii 
of a collection of written forms highly desirable. That sach a com- 
pilation was greatly needed in the serenth century we know from 
the fact that the collection of Marcolfus was written at the instance 
of his bishop. 

The formnlss of Marcnlfds consist of drafts or forms for almost 
every species of legal writing, which the wants of the age might 
reqnire, from the exercise of the highest functions of gOYenunent 
down to the most ordinary traffic between man and man. Blanks, 
are left in these instruments for the insertion of the names of the 
parties interested, to be filled up as occasion might require. Th& 
collection is divided into two books : — The first, called " Charts^ 
regales," consists of forty formulae, relating, in a great degree, to 
public right, and treats of charters and writs, which proceeded from 
the king's authority, and of acts which were to be done in his 
court. The second, consisting of fifty-two formulae, bears the name 
of '^ ChartcB pagenses.*' These were formulae relating to private 
land, to proceedings before the count, or centenarius sitting at the 
mallus, or before tiie Defensor and Roman Curia. And first let me 
state the fundamental principle of Gothic law, a principle common 
to every people of German or Scandinavian race — Frank, Saxon^ 
Suabian, Lombard, or North-man, that every legal act, whether.it 
be an ecclesiastical endowment, a conveyance of land, a dower or & 
donation, must be done and published in the open court, in the pre- 
sence of the count, earl, or graf of the district, and before the legal 
assembly of the people. This principle is 'founded upon two 
grounds : the evidence and the consent of the community. For it 
must never be lost sight of that these popular courts of judicature 
had an immemorial existence for centuries before they became courts 
of record, and that in the ignorance of letters, there was no method 
of establishing the validity of a legal act, except by the testimony 
of numerous witnesses. Therefore the law required that he who 
would alienate land, or enter into any contract, or purchase a 
wife, or manumit a slave, should do it in the periodical assembly^ 
according to recognised forms, and with appropriate symbols, in the 
presence of his relations and neighbours, who served at once * for 
evidence of the act, and of its confirmation by the assembly. These 
forms long survived in France the introduction of writing into the 
courts, and the change in the Germanic constitution by Charle- 
magne. It was only by slow degrees that this wholesome publicity- 
was abandoned. 

A more obscure question, so far as relates to the inheritance and 
JMilieation of land, is that of- the consent of the community. This- 
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theory rests not so mncli upon the assumption that all land was 
common property, and that, therefore, the consent of all was essen> 
tial to its aUena^on, as that it was burthened with certain duties, 
and that the community had a right to see that no one was admitted 
to its enjoyment who was not in a condition to perform them. No 
new comer could, according to the Salic law, settle on the waste 
land in a Yill without the consent of the inhabitants, and an heir 
might be barred from his inheritance, if it were apparent that, fron^ 
si(£ness or other causes, he was unable to discharge its duties. In 
a society which requires from its members strength and courage in 
arms, capacity to admirister justice, provision for the wants and 
security for the good conduct of their dependents, the admission of ~ 
new citizens is no trivial matter, and it was so regarded by the 
most celebrated of ancient democracies. In the Athenian ^fiog^ 
which in its constitution comes nigh, in many particulars, to the 
ancient Qerman Freiweiler, the rights of citizenship were watched over 
with extreme jealousy. No person could enter upon the inheritance 
of a patrimony, until the consent of the ^mxorac in the regular public - 
meeting had authorised the insertion of his name in the \riiiapKiy6y' 
ypa/i/iaretov, and there are instances of a demarch having been 
bribed to assist in getting the name of a spurious citizen upon the 
register. The express object of ihe^ia\f/ii<l>i<nc was only to try the 
right of the l-quoTat to the register, and a convicted intruder fell 
into the state of an alien. (Demosth. c. Level., 1091.) In the same 
manner as the Qerman might appeal from the Mark to the Gau- 
ihing, might the Athenian appeal to the courts at Athens from the 
sentence of the diayf/ffipunc ; but if unsuccessful, mark the difference- 
in the result ! The barbarian mallus merely confirmed the verdict 
of the Mark, while, among the polite Athenians, the wretch whose 
appeal was rejected, was sold as a slave, and his property was con> 
fiiicated. (Dionys., Hal. de Is., c. xvi.) A similar constitution 
respecting the rights of land and citizenship may be traced in the* 
early ages of the Boman commonwealth ; many of the Roman forms 
of the transfer of real property, many of their legal fictions, can* 
only be referred to the theory of the consent of the community. 



CHAPTER U. 

Tun J^bMTto regnlei^ ffamprise fb^ fp^ul|» iw»p^^ inH^ p4v«1# 

from vbicl) laajr be gQitb.ered, with ici^jrijilQ ^^pij^iiej, the |Hl4iw» 
and ^«t«Bt of the royal authprity. Ia the ^arUi^t tw^ei9, acpordisig 
(0 Tacttns (Gen*., xii.), spme of the Qerw»» ^riM b^ liw j 
in same there were iio MiigS| h»t only chiefs. Fronji thi^ we l^si^ 
that «oi»e of the jtrih^ v^re di|ri(}e4 jiiito a owyibejr of ji^P^endeni 
OaiHff ei^h under Us own elected Jmsts ; wbil? i^t otheni^ tbe Gm^ 
alM^ad » head, whom they c^^vUed kix^g, who wi^ c^ioi^gi froiii |i 
paHJ^^lai i^B^y- bdeed, ^e y^tj n«A^^ l^ng m^jm a royal raof^^ 
aod Mioh were the races of the Aoaaliy the Baltiw, f^ the M^ca^ 
viagi. The Frantu aeem, from very remote time^ ta hay^ h^jo^ 
«Bder a nuioaber of petty kings ; and as it Wiu9 WM^l and ^ec^Jiryy in 
timee of war, for oonfederated trib^ to 4e^t A t^popHMry hf^ef £o^ 
the whole race eo the regal authority OF.er tt^ Franik Qi^f^ i^me into 
the family of the Meroyingians. K was probably not intended that 
this supremacy should endure beyond the circumstances which had 
occasioned it, and, indeed, in the time of Ghlodwig, we find many 
Frank tribes in the enjoyment of a certain degree of independence, 
but the overthrow of the Romans in Gaul so strengthened the 
hands of Ghlodwig that he was enabled to overcome all obstacleSi 
And to bring the whole Frank people into an enduring subjection* 
It is natural for man to dislike control ; the history of king^s is 
generally the hbtory of their struggles for power ; such, at least, 
was the history of the Frank monarchs, from Ghlodwig to 
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Lottis XIY. All tho leaders of the wandering nations were 
founders of monarchies; they retained the power which had been 
conferred upon them only for. the special object of their entierprise. 
The situation of an invading tribe among natural enemies would 
afford a ground for the usurpation, not altogether unreasonable; 
but Chlodwig had claims peculiar to himself, which led him to re- 
ject dependence on. the people. He loved to represent himself as 
the successor of the emperors ; " he accepted, " says Gregory 
(ii. 38), " letters of consulship from the Emperor Anastasius, 
was clothed at Tours in the church of St. Martin, with the diadem 
and purple robe and tunic, and was saluted, from that day forward, 
with the titles of Consul and Augustus." With the imperial title, 
something resembling an imperial court was established. The 
Referendarius, later called Apocrisiarius, Archipapellanus, and at 
last Archicancellarius, bore the seal, and authenticated the written 
documents of his goyemment. To assist him was a Cancellarius. 
who presided over the Notarii, who prepared them. In imitation of 
oriental pomp, the arrangements of his house and the details of 
domestic service were converted into subjects of public importance. 
The royal war-horses were under the care of a Mareschal ; a Shenk, 
or butler, served the wine at the royal festivals ; a Seneschal, or 
Truchsess, provided for the table, and carved the royal meat ; while 
a great domestic. Comes Domus Eegice, superintended the general 
economy of the household. And as the ceremonial of the eastern 
empire elevates the meanest attendant upon the sacred person of 
the sovereign far above all earthly principalities and powers, so, in 
the economy of the long-haired king, the domestics of his house 
became dignitaries of the state, and were the habitual counsellors 
and ministers of his government. But a more important auxiliary 
in the path to imperial power than titles and empty pomp, was^ 
the possession of the Villas Jiscales^ which were scattered over all 
quarters of Gaul, and the assumption of the right of succession to 
the lapsed and vacant lands, for which, after centuries of slaughter, 
no legal proprietor could be found. These rich possessions, there 
is reason to believe, formed the fairest and no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the depopulated country, and afforded the amplest means of 
attaching powerful subjects to his interest, by grants of land, either 
by way of alode or benefice. There were also the legal rights 
-wrhich had pertained to the emperors ; the right to levy taxes on 
the Romans, and to make laws for their government, not for that- 
of the Franks, which could only be done in the Marchfeld, the right 
to appoint public officers, and, above all, the right to dispose of the 
patronage of the church. Many of these devolved, without dispute, 
on the conqueror, and combined to advance him far on the way 
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toward imperial power. All these sonrces of influence were forieign 
to the Franks. According to German castoms a king was little 
more than a military leader, and received only his share of the 
spoil ; Chlodwig himself had asked the permission of the Franks to 
return to a certain church a vessel which had been carried away, 
and this permission had been refused by a rude warrior. (Greg. 
Tur., ii. 27.) The principle of the German state was the federation 
of independent communities. Within the limits of the Mark the 
freeholders possessed entire jurisdiction, elected their own officers, 
administered their own. law, and an encroachment on their bonnds 
and franchises by a neighbouring vill, would be repulsed by force, 
or redressed in the Gau-thing ; or, if necessary, in the great 
annual folk-meeting. In the German state-economy, everything 
was done by the people ; the theory of Roman imperial law, on the 
contrary, was founded on the inverse principle. Everything, ac- 
cording to it, proceeded from the emperor ; every officer was ap- 
pointed by his authority, all laws proceeded from his wisdom, even 
a character of sanctity was ascribed to him, and every benefit was 
assumed to be dealt out by him, and enjoyed as the consequence of 
his bounty. These were the powers, this the inheritance to which 
Chlodwig looked with longing eyes : but unforeseen accidents in- 
terfered to preserve no inconsiderable portion of the Germanic 
constitution. His own early death, the dissensions and weakness 
of his successors, the very means he had used to ensure success, 
the rearing up of a preponderating aristocracy, in time produced 
the natural effect of raising rivals out of subjects, and combined to 
prevent the accomplishment of his designs. How far the Mero- 
vingians had succeeded in modelling the regal, after the imperial, 
authority, I propose to shew from the Chartas Begales of Mar- 
culfus. 

The chartae regales are not arranged in any connected order ; it 
will be more convenient to class them according to the following 
ubjects : those relating to the political power of the sovereign, those 
respecting the church, and the formula pertaining to the king's 
COTU^ of justice. Of the first class, the most important are the 
appointments of great officers. The eighth formula is the ** Oharta 
de Ducatu," a form for the appointment of counts and dukes in the 
provinces. The ordinary officer is the count, Gravio or Graf ; the 
duke, originally a military leader, Heerzog, appears chiefly beyond 
the Rhine in the capacity of Vice-roy, as the diikes of the Bavarians 
and Suabians. The office of Graf, like all others was originally 
an elective one, but in conformity with imperial precedent, the 
counts under the Merovingian monarchy were appointed Ijy the 
crown. From the Charta de Ducatu we learn that the Frankish 
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count, like the Saxon alderman and northern Tarl^ possessed jadi- 
cial as well as military power, that he presided in the court of 
justice, and administered the yarioas codes of law which prevailed 
in France, according to the nation of the suitor. The formula is 
in the following words : " It is not meet that the judicial power 
should be committed to any one whose steadfastness and integrity 
have not been fully tried. Wherefore we, such a king, having 
proved thy faith and ability, commit to thee the office of count (or 
duke or patrician) in such a district which has been vacated by thy 
predecessor, to be held and exercised by thee, so that thou mayest 
maintain fidelity to our government, and rule the people living 
under it, whether Franks, Burgundians, Romans, or other nations, 
and govern them in the path of justice according to their moral- 
laws and customs. Be the defender of the orphan and the widow ! 
repress the wickedness of thieves and evil-doers, that the people 
may dwell in peace under my government I and whatever comes to 
the fisc within thy government, is to be remitted annually to the 
royal treasury." 

The first question arising from this formula is the nature of the 
court over which the count presided. This was the mallus or thing, 
in which every free-man originally had a voice. No unfree man 
could take part in judicial proceedings, but was himself judged by 
the free inhabitants. The mallus was held at a fixed place, in the 
open air, for it was not until the time of the Carlovingians that the 
shelter of roof was had recourse to, generally upon a hill, which 
thence derived the name of Malberg. Here the men stood or sat 
in a circle, whence the expression " to go to ring or thing," became 
equivalent to appearing before justice. In the time of the Salie 
law, we find seven of the free inhabitants selected under the name 
of Eachinburgers, in order to declare the law. The word Rachin- 
burger, in its original sense, seems to denote a free-man in the 
most complete possession of civic rights ; the Eachinburgers, there- 
fore, would be the same as the " boni homines" of other countries. 
But there was a distinction, which, from the obscurity of those 
times, it has become impossible to explain, between the Eachin- 
burger and the ordinary free-man ; it is certain, that though it was 
necessary that every Eachinbnrgius should be free, all free-men 
were not Eachinburgii. In addition to these, seven Eachinburgii 
were also Sachibarones, of whom the Salic law provides that not 
more than three should be present on the Malberg. These Sachi- 
barones seem to be persons who made the law their study, and 
whose duty it was to advise the count and the mallus. Their office 
was held to be so important, that the wergild of a Sachibaro, if a 
free-man, was equal to that of a count, 600 solidi ; and it was 300 
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solid! in case he was only a " pner regis." There was this remark- 
able distinction, therefore, between a Bachinburgins and a Sachi- 
baro ; that while the former was necessarily a free-man, the Litns 
was admissible, in the case of the latter, to a weighty, and, to judge 
from the wergild, a more important function. It is nncertain 
whether the office of Sachibaro was an elective one, or one of regal 
appointment, though the high wergild, and the circumstance that 
in the Carlovingian period it was merged in that of the Scabini, 
would lead to the inference that the Sachibarones derived their 
dignity from the crown. It does not appear that they were called 
upon in every case for their opinion ; it was only in doubtful matters 
that reference was made to them, and the Rachinburgii could decide 
of themselves, if they were satisfied as to what was the law. The 
right was in the Rachinburgers, the Sachibarones were only their 
assistants ; and this is in accordance with the frmdamental princi- 
ples of Gothic law, which conferred the judicial power only upon 
the possessors of free land. It lay with the Rachinburgers to de- 
cide, with the count to pronounce the judgment, while the Sachi- 
barones, however superior their legal qualifications might be, were 
only referred to in the capacity of advisers. 

Since the count, according to the formula, was empowered to 
administer Roman as well as barbarian law, it might be inferred 
that He not only presided in the mallus, bnt also in the Curise ot 
the towns, or that an appeal lay to him from the decisions of the 
Roman Defensor. "Lege Romanam legem" was the reply of 
Charlemagne to a certain Missus, who required instructions for his 
guidance in a supposed case in the administration of justice. The 
counts appear to have stood, with respect to the provincials, in the 
place which the praesides, rectores, and consulares had occupied 
under the imperial government, and probably no small part of their 
judicial business was to hear appeals from the humbler courts of 
the Dorf and Zehntgraf. With respect to the rules which regulated 
the application of the various species of law to barbarian or Ronum, 
it appears that every one bom of Roman parents, all ecclesiastics, 
and all suits relating to the church, were under the jurisdiction of 
Roman law. The child was esteemed to be of the nation of the 
father, the wife, whether Frank or Roman, of that of the husband. 
An illegitimate child chose his own law. Criminal matters were 
adjudicated according to the law of the complainant, civil suits ac- 
cording to that of the defendant. A free barbarian, embracing' the 
ecclesiastical profession, became subject to Roman law. A freed 
serf was Frank or Roman, as he had been manumitted according to 
Frank or Roman forms. A Frank settling in the neighbourhood, 
or even within the limits of a town, was st3l within the jurisdiction 
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of his Decanus or Centenary, not under that of the Curiae, because 
law was personal. 

The eighteenth of the chartse regales relates to the appointment 
of the Antrustion. It is a remarkable instrument, inasmuch as it 
begins a system of personal attachment, by oath, to the person of 
the king, independent of the kingdom, and sbews that the form of 
feudal homage, if not the tenure of land on feudal principles, existed 
in the seventh century. " It is right," says the formula, " that 
those who haye promised inviolable fidelity to us should be protected 
by our favour. Wherefore, since the faithful subject, such an one, 
has, by God's inspiration, come with his Arimannia to our court, 
and there, in our hand, sworn truth and fidelity to us ; so, by this 
personal precept, we decree and command that the aforesaid such 
an one shall henceforth be reckoned in the number of our Antrus- 
tions : and if it be that any one shall think to slay him, let him be 
aware that he will be judged guilty in a wergild of 600 solidi." 

Every delict involved, according to all the GK)thic laws, two 
species of fine ; one to the king, or community, for the breach of 
peace ; and (one as compensation to the party injured. It 
was so in the days of Tacitus. (Ger., xii.) The first was called 
" Fretha," Latinized into fredvLs/freda^ and fredum ; the latter, in 
cases of homicide, was paid to the next of kin of the deceased 
person, as a compensation for the injury sustained for his death. 
This is the wergild. And, as the amount of it varied according to 
the degree and condition of the deceased, it forms a standard 
whereby the various stands and dignites were measured in Gothic 
estimation. According to Grinam, in the Salic law, seven degrees, 
exclusive of the highest and the lowest, the king and the simple 
serf, are enumerated. These were :t-1, Ingenuus in truste ; 2, 
Litus in truste ; 3, Ingenuus in hoste ; 4, Litus in hoste ; 5, In- 
genuus ; 6, Litus ; 7, Servus in hoste. The Ingenuus was the 
ordinary freeman; the Litus was the Colonus, who was also es- 
teemed free, but whose state was, in fact, one of modified servitude. 
The wergild of the Ingenuus may be taken for the integer, from 
which the others are to be reckoned. There is considerable ob- 
scurity respecting the signification of the Ingenuus in hoste ; it 
would literally signify the free-man in the host ; but every free- 
man was constantly armed for service ; it was *the condition and 
proof of his freedom. That there was a great distinction between 
the common free-man and the free-man in hoste, is evident from 
the difference in the wergilds, which in the latter case was triple 
that of the former ; but to be *' in truste," to be attached by oath 
to the personal service of the king, was the highest honour a Frank 
c Quld attaio,.iwd carried with it a nine-fold wergild. The persons 
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SO attached were the king^s antrnstions. Thej might he free-men, 
or they might be Liti, though it is probable the latter class were 
chiefly employed in civil or domestic offices. The foimula eyidently 
refers to the free Antmstion, for it mentions the arimannia) or 
attendance of armed free followers, who accompanied him. And 
yet there is a discrepancy between Marcnlfus and the Salic law re- 
specting the amount of the wergild, which, according to the law, 
would be 1800 solidi, but is fixed by Marcnlfus at 600. The 
Ripuarian law agrees with Marcnlfus in fixing the wergild of the 
Ingenuus in truste at 600 solidi ; and it is either to that branch of 
Frank law that Marcnlfus refers, or the amount of wergild in the 
Salic varied in different epochs. Indeed, there is reason to believe 
that the table of wergilds was revised in the beginning of the ninth 
century. The Anglian and Weringian law fixes the wergild of the 
free-man at 200, that of the Adding, or noble, at 600 solidi ; the 
law of the Mercians sets 200 solidi on the head of the Ceorl, and 
increases it six times in the case of the Thegn. The Burgundian 
law makes the wergild of the noble only double that of the 
ordinary free-man, while the Frisians made the difference still less ; 
they gave eighty solidi for the life of the noble, and fifty-three and 
a half for that of the common free-man. 

The distinction between an Adding and the ordinary free-man 
is found in the laws of the Saxons, Frisians, Thuringians, Ang- 
lians, and Burgundians. In the Alemanni and Lombard laws, 
which, as they now stand, were fashioned under Frank princes, a 
similar distinction is made in favour of a higher class, which 
appears under the term " Primi." But in the Salic and Bipuarian 
laws no mention is made of the Adding; but the same wergild 
applies to all classes of free-men. There are higher wergilds, as I 
have before shewn, but they relate not to caste, but to the extensive 
circumstances of office or personal station. The question, there- 
fore, has arisen, whether there was an order of blood nobility among 
the Franks, and opinions have been divided respecting it. Sis- 
mondi decides in the negative, and his decision has been to some 
extent counterbalanced by the greater authority of Eichom, !Pertz, 
and Savigny. Grimm, on the contrary, conjectures that those 
classes who in the Salic law are designated " Ingenui in truste and 
in hoste " were ndble. The supposition is not without difficulties. 
The Antrustion connection, per se, was a personal one, the bond of 
which was the oath of fidelity. It was not an office, thougli it is 
probable that all great offices would be supplied out of* their 
number. They were not necessarily free, for they might be Liti ; 
they could not, therefore, be necessarily noble, though men o£ noble 
race might constitute the far greater portion of their body. The 
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counts and dnkes of that period were not hereditary, but official 
dignitaries, whose honours expired with their office ; and the terms 
" Seniore optimates, Proceres," which occur in Gregory and Frede- 
garius, might as certainly refer to men as to hereditary nobles* 
Still it is difficult to conceive that the Frank customs of any 
period of their history would differ in this important particular 
from those of other peoples of Gothic origin. In all the Gothic 
nations the utmost respect was paid to blood. Among the Ostro- 
goths the race of the Amali was pre-eminent ; among the Wisi- 
goths, the Balthae; among the- Vandals, the Asdingi; mention 
is made among the Lombards of Agimund being sprung from the 
family of the Gunginei ; Adoin was of the race Gausis ; Cleph of that 
of Beleos ; Agiluip was an Anauvat ; Ariobald a Capui ; Rothar, 
the son of Nundegild, was of the family Arodas. If the historians 
of the time, when they speak of a distinguished individual, are 
careful to record his race, it is an evidence that there was a class 
distinguished from the mass of the free-men. The Scandinavian 
Goths, as well as the northern Germans, carried their veneration 
for race to such a superstitious extent, that the old Odin-blood was 
essential to the sovereignty. All the reigning families, Anglian, 
Saxon, Dane, and Norwegian, traced their descent from Odin. 
Among the Bavarians we find, besides the Agilolfingi, the Huosi, 
the Throzza, the Sagana, the Hahilingua, and the Amnion, dis- 
tinguished from others by a higher wergild ; and the Franks them- 
selves, according to Gregory, elected a king out of the noblest 
family among them. Neither is it to be supposed that the Mero- 
vingian family alone was noble, or that the descendants of the 
lesser Furistones, who, in earlier days, had ruled over the various 
independent Frank tribes, would lose the character of blood by their 
voluntary or compelled subjugation. Many families, however — all 
who could boast of Merovingian blood, or might cross him in his 
career of ambition — ^had been cut off by Chlodwig. It was the 
policy of that unscrupulous barbarian to break down the barriers of 
ancient common-right ; and it would well accord with such a 
policy to substitute for the hereditary independence of a caste a 
system of dependence upon himself. Eichorn and Savigny are, 
therefore, probably right in assuming that the blood nobility among 
the Franks, as a distinct order in the state, had ceased, and that the 
nobles were swamped among the Antrustions. Not that there were 
no noble families ; for the characteristics of blood are ineffaceable ; 
but a noble who was not an Antrustion was in the eye of the law^ 
according to Salic legislation, no more than an ordinary free-man. 
It was the king^s favour, not race, that now conferred the distinctions 
and privileges of nobility. Any one with an Arimannia, whatever 
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bis birtb, migbt be received into tbe number of Antmstions. 
Nobility, therefore, was not abolished, but had changed its cha- 
racter ; it was no longer a self-existing order ; no longer depended 
upon blood, but upon the pleasure of the sovereign. Perhaps we 
may trace in this the origin of the modem idea of nobility, wUch is 
altogether distinct from the ancient one. The latter was un- 
createable and indestructible ; the former was founded upon principles 
of expediency. It regards the sovereign as the fountain of honour, 
and attributed to him the power of conferring a character, which, 
in its very nature, depended originally upon birth. Still, ancient 
blood, whatever its political condition, has always secured popular 
respect ; and we find in the Frank writers innumerable evidences of 
the veneration paid to family. The poets never forget noble. origin 
in their eulogies. Marculfus mentions the ordo nobilitatis as one of 
the qualifications required in a candidate for the episcopal ofiQce ; 
and during the Merovingian and Garlovingian periods we scarcely 
meet with a single distinguished prelate, the nobleness of whose 
birth is not the subject of the special notice of the historian. 

Marculfus states the wergild of the Antruslion to be 600 solidi. 
The solidus was a gold coin equal to forty silver denarii, and con- 
tained rather more pure gold than a half-sovereign of the present 
day. It follows, therefore, that the wergild for the death of an 
Antrustion was equivalent to £300 of our present money, and if we 
reflect on the depreciation of the precious metals since the discovery 
of America, and the quantity of commodities which £300 in gold 
would purchase in the days of Dagobert, we shall be satisfied that 
a wergild of that magnitude was, in many cases, equivalent to utter 
confiscation, and sometimes, inasmuch as the person must make 
good the deficiency in property, to a sentence of hopeless slavery. 

The wergilds, above referred to, apply only to cases of open 
homicide^ The barbarian laws draw a yride distinction between the 
crimes of homicide and murder, a distinction of which the terms, 
and something of the idea, have been perpetuated in modem legis- 
lation, though some discrepancies have arisen, in the course of 
time, between the ancient and the modem definitions. The law of 
England regards the animus which led to the act, or the illegality 
qf the circumstances under which it took place; the ancient law 
looked only to its clandestine performance. Secrecy was essential 
to the old idea of murder, and the concealment of the body was a 
conclusive proof. If the body of a slain man were found in an open 
place, tlie presumption would be that he fell in fair strife; but if it 
were discovered in a well, in a river, or covered with straw or 
branches, the crime, whatever might be the provocation whi<^h.led to 
it| or the circumstances under which it Qccured, would be murder. The 
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letter of the law seems to regard the concealment, rather than th6 
fact, as the crime. *' If any man slays a Frank, or other barbarian, 
liying under Salic law (Lex Sal., T. xliy. 2, 5), he shall be judged 
guilty in 200 solidi ; " but " if he conceals him in a well, or under 
water, he shall be guilty in 600 solidi.'' So, for the death of the 
Antrustion, instead of 600, 1,800 solidi would be required, if the 
body were found hidden under branches or otherwise. The Ripua- 
rian law (Lea. Rip : T. xy.) set the same wergild on the body of a 
man clandestinely slain and hidden under branches or in a well, 
" Quod dicitur mordridusJ'* The Bavarian law (Lex Baj., T., 
xviii. 2) gives a like definition : " Si quia liberum acciderit furtivo 
modo, et in fiumen ejecerit, vel in talem locum ut cadaver redire non 
quiverit, quod Bajuvarii murdridum dicuuV^ The Alemannio law 
(Lex. Alem : T., xlix. 1) terms the crime '^ mortundo," and sets 
nine wergilds upon it ; the Frison, " mordritum." But in all, 
two facts are essential to constitute the crime; the falling upon 
a man clandestinely, '^ furtivo modo," and the concealment of the 
corpse. Li a later age, the latter was excluded from the definition. 
The assize of Jerusalem uses the words :' " Hoinecide est quant home 
est tue en apert devant la gent in meslee, meurtre est fait en repos ; '* 
Glanvill (Lib. xiv. 2, 3), ^'^murdum quod, nullo vidente, nulla 
sciente, clam perpetratur^ The Sachsenspiegel (Lib. ii. 13 ; iii. 
34) in like manner distinguishes between '^ morden and doden." 
But in all the legislative writings of the middle ages, the idea of 
treachery, the unawares blow, is essential to the crime of murder. 
Modem legislation has changed the original idea, and introduced 
into its definition facts not only unessential, but directly opposed to 
it. There may be many acts of bloodshed — ^that in a duel, for in- 
stance, which it may be expedient to punish with death, but which 
in the eyes of the ancient mallus, it would be a perversion of 
language to call murder. 

In an age when the free-man trusted more to his own arm than 
to the law for protection, the wergild of the Antrustion was probably 
more regarded as a symbol of honour than as a means of personal 
security. A more important advantage was the constant access to 
the person of the sovereign, although the Antrustions might hold no 
official dignity, they would naturally, from their station and con- 
nection, become his chief friends and advisers. All places of trust 
and emolument would be supplied from their body ; they would be 
the chief beneficiaries ; and it is scarcely possible to devise an in- 
stitution more politically calculated to bind, by hope and gratitude, 
^eat families to the crown, and not only would all benefices be 
monopolised by the Antrustions, but they were frequently gratified 
bj grants of alodes out of the fiscAl estates, an example of wbiob 
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is contained in tlie 14tb of the the chartie regales. This formula, 
which should be taken in connection with the Antrustion formula, 
is as follows : " Those who have faithfully served our predecessors, 
or ourselves, are deservedly raised by our bounty. Wherefore be 
it known to your greatness (or your valour ; these titles remind us 
of the Byzantine Court) that we, of our own grace, have thought 
fit to grant to the illustrious such an one the Yill of such a name, 
situate in such a district, with all its appurtenances, in the same as 
it was held by the fisc, or has been possessed in modem times. And 
by the present writing we decree and command that it may stand 
for ever, that the man aforesaid shall have delivered to him, to be 
held in perpetuity, the said Vill in complete integrity, with its 
lands, houses, buildings, coloni, serfs, vineyards, woods, fields, 
meadows, pastures, waters, and watercourses, with the mills adjacent 
or appending, and every kind of man belonging to our fisc there 
dwelling, in entire freedom from any entry of judges to levy fines 
in any kind of cause, so that he and his heirs may have, hold, and 
possess the BB.me,jure proprietarioj to bequeath, or otherwise to dis- 
pose of, at pleasure." 

This formula is a grant of Alodium. It is fettered by no 
service, no limitation of time, no condition of any kind. No duties 
of any kind are annexed to its tenure ; but it is conveyed to the 
grantee and his heirs in as full and ample a manner as an Alodium 
could be conveyed under Roman law. Had it been the grant of a 
benefice, the terms would have been different. It would liave 
limited the enjoyment to a specific time, generally to the life of the 
grantee, or to the pleasure of the grantor. At a later period, the 
words " beneficium and feudum " acquired a synonymous accepta- 
tion, and the grant of a benefice would have specified the feudal 
duties on which the enjoyment of the land depended. In the days 
of the Merovingian monarchy the benefice had not assumed its feudal 
character; it was often attached to an official dignity, and, in that 
case, was removable, like the office, at pleasure. But there are 
many grants of beneficies extant, which were conferred as rewards 
for service, to revert to the royal fisc on the death of the bene- 
ficiary. 

There is a remarkable feature in the present instrument, the 
clause of " Immunitas," which takes the land out of the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary court, ^^ absque ullius introitu judicumy This mode 
of propitiating powerful subjects, by conferring on them powers of 
judiciary over their own lands, was early adopted by the Frank 
sovereigns, and, by degrees, extended to all estates, whether lt>ene- 
ficiary or alodial, which were possessed by the Antrustions and 
other dignities; so that in the time of Charlemagne it becanae 
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necessary to define these immnnities by general regnlations, and to 
defend them by heavy penalties. According to the Capitularies 
(Gap. Carr. Mag., ii., a.d. 803, c. ii., and Cap. Car. Calr., a.d. 864, 
c. xriii.) no public fanctionary could, under a penalty of 600 solidi, 
hold a court or levy a distress upon such lands ; neither could he 
exact any public duties from the inhabitants, whether free or un- 
free, and the free, in such a case, could consist only of Liti or coloni. 
The lord of the privileged land might lawfully resist the entry of all 
public officers thereon, and to him, not to his tenants, need the 
count look for every public duty. It was customary, upon each of 
these free estates, for the lord to appoint an officer, who, under the 
title of voght, seneschal or advocate, represented his person, 
managed his property, and presided in the court of peculiar, which 
consisted of the voght and free tenantry. This court (vogt-thing) 
was held once or twice a year at the lord's hof (Thing-hof), and 
adjudicated the various subjects of litigation which arose among the 
free and unfree inhabitant of the peculiar. The complaint of the 
inhabitant of peculiar against the inhabitant of non-peculiar land 
was taken before the Gau-thing, but in case the complaint were the 
other way, it was referred to the lord for investigation by his voght, 
and should he neglect to investigate it, it was the lord, and not the 
party complained of, who was summoned before the mallus. Only 
in the greater offences, those which involved capital punishment, 
could the count require the offender to be given up to him, or take 
him, in case of refusal, by force. (Cap. Car. Calv., a.d. 864, c. 
xviii.) These communities affected a remarkable change in the old 
Germanic constitution, inasmuch as they superseded the judicial 
power of the popular assemblies. For the preponderating power of 
the senior soon swallowed up the smaller proprietors of free land, 
who from the condition of possessors of alodia, sank into that of Liti 
or coloni. When the lord came to be the sole free proprietor within 
the boundaries of the Vill, the mark-thing took its independent 
character and subsided into the voght-thing, while, at the same 
time, the precept of immunity took the Vill out of the jurisdiction 
of the Gau-thing. It led the way to the establishment of those 
independent jurisdictions which characterize the feudal system, and 
as it raised an aristocracy at the expense of the ancient free pro- 
prietor, it contributed, in no small degree, to the foundation of that 
system. 

Another innovation adopted from Boman customs was to dispatch 
from the court, for objects of special and general inspection, and 
also in such judicial matters as were deemed sufficiently important, 
a special functionary, who, under the name of " Missus Dominicus," 
superseded the ordinary courts, and possessed absolute power to 
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hear, to decide, and to re form. The 20ili formala is an example of 
the appointment of such a Missus for the porpose of hearing a 
suit concerning an inheritance ; and it appears, from the formula, 
that in such cases the Missus received for the king^s fisc the tenth- 
part of the yalue of the thing in dispute. It was usual, moreoyer, 
for the Missus to he furnished with a kind of passport, called 
Tractoria, which levied, for the henefit of the bearer, a supply, 
gratis, of all the necessaries he might require on his way and 
during his absence. The Tractoria was also given to ambassadors 
going on their embassy (the 9th and 10th formulce are letters of 
credence, only remarkable for their cumbrous forms) ; to pre\alt«8, 
and other eminent persons, travelling on the king^s affairs; and 
directs the authorities, and all other persons of the tovms or 
districts which had the misfortune to lie in the bearer's way, to 
supply him with articles, according to a list, in which they are 
enumerated with minute ingenuity. The formula (the 1 1th) rons 
thus : '^ Such a king to whom it may concern. Since we haTe i 
thought fit to send, in Qod^s name, such an apostolical man (or , 
such an illustrious person) to certain parts on our affairs, you and 
every of you are commanded to supply him, at convenient places, 
with means of transport and hospitable entertainment — ^tbat is, 
with so many post horses ; so much white bread, wine, and ale ; bo. 
many pounds of flesh and bacon; so many hogs, youn^ pigs, 
lambs, pheasants, fowls, sheep, eggs, and shell-fish; so much 
honey, vinegar, pepper, balsam, spice, and cinnamon ; with dates, 
nuts, almonds, wax, and salt ; with so many measures of beans and 
herbs, and with torches; and vdth food for his horses, hay and 
straw : all these things shall every of you deliver at the customary 
places, as well as in going, as, in God's name, returning, without 
fraud or delay, on pain of our displeasure." Such an instrauient 
was probably little oppressive in its actual operation, though it 
might be vexatious in individual instances. The principle involyed 
in it, however, is of some importance. Anciently, the Frank paid 
no taxes, but gave only voluntary gifts ; and as the Tractoria is nol 
confined to the Bomans, it is indicative of the gradual undercaiiiiB| 
of Frank privileges. In later times, the claim conferred, hy th* 
Tractoria to the hospitality of the lieges, appears to have opened 
door to abuse, for we find^in the Capitula Missorum H. Ludovici i 
A.D. 817, a tariff of the good things which a Missus, according 1 
his rank, was entitled to demand for his entertaiment. 

Among the imperial attributes which the Frank sovereig) 
appropriated to themselves, the patronage of the church was n 
the least important. The conversion of the Franks to Ghristiani 
]iad:been late. At the fight, of Toul (Tiirk. .Forschin^eii, J3 
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iii. 98), ihe greatest of all the straits of his adyentnrons life, 
" Ghlodwig," says Gregory (lib. ii. 30, 81), "beheld his Franks 
falling around beneath the swords of the Snabians, and lifting 
up anxious and tearful eyes to heaven, exclaimed — ^ O Christ 
Jesus! whom Chlotildis declares to be the son of the eternal 
God, give me now the victory over this enemy. Let me thus feel 
the power which men ascribe to thee, and I will believe in thee, and 
be baptized in thy name. For I have called upon my own gods, 
and I find that they help me not.' At that very moment the foe 
wavered, and the victory was won ; and Chlbdwig proceeded, a new 
Constantine, to the font." We naturally distrust the conversions 
which are followed by temporal benefits, and look in vain in 
Chlodwig's after life for evidences of the influence of Gospel 
precepts. Bold, cunning beyond the proverbial barbarian measure, 
steadfast in his objects, and deterred by no scruples in their 
pursuit, knowing when to yield, but never letting slip the oppor- 
tunity of revenge, no act of treachery, no cruelty, no crime 
restrained him in his course, he was too clear-sighted not to 
see that the profession of Romish doctrines would go far to bind 
the great body of his Roman subjects to his government, and 
relieve him from German dependence. In his external relations 
the advantages were equally evident. The eastern world was sunk 
in heresy, the Burgundian and Visigoth kingdoms followed the 
errors of Arius ; by embracing the orthodox belief, he stood alone 
as the Catholic king, and gained the undivided favour and support 
of the western church. How faithfully these views were verified is 
shewn by the result. Rome regarded him as her champion, and 
looked to him as the successor of the Caesars ; nor did the idea of 
the empire ever leave his thoughts. To restore its boundaries and 
reinstate its powers, seem to have been the mark of his life. He 
cast a longing eye over the fair provinces of Burgundy and 
Provence, and the plea of heresy afforded a ready pretext for 
encroachment. Death surprised him in the midst of his schemes, 
and his successors were too feeble to pursue them ; but, three 
centuries later, his plans were realised by another family, and the 
union of the Frank with Rome laid the foundation of the empire 
of Charlemagne. 

Whether it were policy alone, or motives of a mingled nature, 
"wMch led to the baptism of Chlodwig, his example was followed by 
the noble and the great, even on the borders of the Rhine, with 
the zeal and earnestness which characterises untaught minds. The 
king and his magnates vied with each other in the foundation of 
churches and oratories, where clerks spent their lives in prayers for 
his prosperity. Monasteries, richly endowed with lands and serfs, 
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wherein, under ghostly snperintendence, lay persons, of both sexeis, 
might lead a quiet and religious life, arose in every comer of the 
kingdom. But though the monk might be a layman, only the 
presbyter, assisted by his deacons and sub-deacons, could celebrate 
the divine offices. (Thomassin Eccles. Discip., Pars. 1, L. ii., c. 
21, 26, 29, 33.) A presbyter was placed in every church to take 
the spiritual care of the district around, which, in ecclesiastical 
language, received the name of ^^parochia;" while the circuit 
wherein were administed the episcopal functions of baptism, con- 
firmation, ordination, the consecration of churches and monasteries, 
of abbots and abbesses, assumed, after the Roman fashion, the 
name of diocese. The establishment of the church seems to have 
been complete ; yet we find, among the rural population, traces of 
pagan superstitions and observances long after their open profession 
had been abandoned. The constitution of Ghildebert, a.d. 554, for- 
bids the peasant to set up the images of demons in his fields, under 
the foolish idea of protection, or to resist the priest in his rounds 
to destroy them. Were these images the old Priapi, the ancient 
guardians of the orchard and field, or were they some Grerman 
divinities 7 I am inclined to believe they were the former, and that 
they had lingered, even as many a ceremony and superstition of 
pagan Rome survives, in the Romish ceremonial. And, nearly two 
hundred years later, a capitulary of Karlman complains that simple 
men still provoke God and his saints to anger by celebratmg 
Christian mysteries with pagan rites, and forbids the " Nied-fires," 
the auguries, incantations, and other pagan observances, Yrhich 
were then not uncommon in the kingdom. The woods, the w^ald, 
seem to be the natural home of superstition. Perhaps there is 
something in their loneliness and silence — 

'* The sflence that is in the starry sky. 
The sleep that is among the lonely liiUs/'— 

The silence which unevitably disposes the mind to religious and 
dreamy earnestness, and leads it to people the world with unseen 
and mysterious beings. The rural inhabitants were everywhere the 
last to abandon the ancient faith ; and the early use of the -word 
" pagan," a ^villager, to denote an idolater, is no inexpressive indi- 
cation of the obstinacy with which they clung to their old divinities. 
Whatever difficulty might be experienced in the diffusion of 
Christian doctrines, there was none in establishing the power of the 
church. Not only Roman titles, but Roman law, Roman, ecclesi- 
astical customs, directly opposed in principle to the Germanic, "were 
spread wherever the church acquired land, or could extexid its 
authority. The single judge took the place of the popular assembly, 
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the secrecy of Bomish proceedings superseded the popular inquest ; 
and the canons, the decrees of councils, the decretals, and the 
Roman civil law constituted the code under which spiritual persons 
and things were governed. The extension of Boman law and cus- 
toms among his subjects was far from displeasing to the French 
monarch. It harmonised with the plan of approximating to the 
power of his imperial predecessors, and it exercised no small influ- 
ence in the gradual subversion of the German Folk-constitution, 
and in the rooting out of the German language. For the services 
of the church, like every other branch of its economy, were Eoman; 
the litanies in which the people joined, the acclamations with which 
the kings on solemn festivals were saluted, were Latin, which be- 
came the language of law, of literature, and of religion. By degrees 
the church formed a new power in the constitution of the kingdom, 
and was favoured to an extent of which imperial times afforded no 
example. In addition to the ancient privileges of exemption from 
war and personal service, which the clergy had enjoyed under the 
empire, new honours and distinctions were conceded, and a higher 
wergild was placed upon the .life of a clerk than upon that of a 
layman. The kings sought to attach the bishops to their court, and 
persons as fathers and advisers ; and we soon find them numbered 
with the Antrustions, and taking a conspicuous part in the turmoil 
of worldly business. 

Neither was the church ungrateful for this fostering care. It 
preached, as it was bound, an indiscriminate submission to the 
temporal ruler, and circulated the doctrine established under the 
CaBsars, that the king was the vicegerent of the divinity. There 
v/as no jealousy between the spiritual and temporal powers. The 
bishop of Bome at that time occupied too humble a station to 
prefer claims of universal authority ; and the king was looked up 
to as the head of the Gallican church, the source of its power, and 
the fountain of its prosperity. The appointment of prelates was 
virtually in his hands ; all temporal immunities relating to church 
property proceeded from his authority ; all monastic privileges con- 
ferred by the bishop, even those of a spiritual nature, required his 
confirmation of their validity. The canons of the church demanded 
that the bishop should be elected by the clergy and people ; even 
the bishop of Bome was chosen by popular election. The edict of 
Chlotar professes to confirm the authority of the canons, but prac- 
tically, and even directly, the appointment of bishops was a 
branch of royal prerogative. These views respecting the power of 
the monarch over the church in the seventh century may, to a great 
extent, be confirmed by Marculfiis. The fifth formula is the '^ Prce- 
ceptum de episcopatu/* a precept whereby a bishop is appointed. 
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The sixth is the ** Indicnlns/* or warrant commanding one' bishop 
to consecrate another. The seyenth is the hnmble petition of the 
people of a* place, supplicating the king to appoint a certain person 
to be their bishop. The nineteenth is the " Praeceptnm de cleric&tn/* 
or warrant authorising an individual to embrace the ecclesiastical 
profession, without which no one would receiye the tonsure. 

The " Prseceptum de Episcopatu" appears to be addressed to the 
metropolitan, and sets forth in its exordium, that among the num- 
berless cares which are attendant upon royalty, there is none more 
urgent than that of providing for the cure of souls, and setting over 
ihe people prelates who may ediiy them, as well by example as by 
doctrine — " who may so use the talent entrusted to them, both in 
preaching and living, that they may one day present a spotless flock 
to the Lord's fold. And since we know that the lord of happy 
memory, such an one, bishop of such a city, has been called to the 
divine mercy, so we, after carefully weighing circumstances, and 
consulting with our peers and prelates thereon, have determined to 
commit the pontifical dignity in the said city to the illustrious (or 
venerable) man, such an one, whom we know to be of noble birth, 
of strict integrity, whose life is alike adorned by purity, prudence, 
and benevolence. Wherefore, by these presents, we ordain that 
your industry shall please, in conjunction with other prelates, to 
whom our letters shall come, to consecrate, as the order requires, 
the said person, and to publish our will in the usual forms," etc. 

The Prseceptum amongst the Franks was the writ of the most 
solemn character. It was signed by the king's own hand, and 
sealed with his seal, and bore the same kind of authority as the 
great seal of more recent times. ' It was used in matters of the 
highest moment, in the appointment of bishops, and the duties of 
provinces, and counts of cities and districts, at the same time 
that the Preeceptum for the appointment of a sufiFragan bishop was 
sent to the metropolitan. Indiculi-warrants, letters without the 
seal, were despatched to other prelates, commanding them to join 
the metropolitan in the consecration. The following is the form of 
such an Indiculus: "To the reverend lord and father in Christ, 
such a bishop, the king, we believe it has come to the knowledge 
of your reverence, that such an one, bishop of such a city, has been 
called by the divine mercy from the present world. We therefore, 
having, by the advice of our peers and prelates, determined to com- 
mit the pontifical digpiityin the said city to such an illustrious man, 
command that your reverence will confer on the said person, as the 
order requires, the episcopal benedietion, and consecrate him, in 
conjunction with your fellow prelates, and with the blessing of 
Christ, bishop of tJie said dty." 
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Hid appointment of a bishop was occasionallj made }& oone^ 
qQenoa of the representaticM^ of the citizens, recoioiinending a 
certain person on acconnt of his virtues, and requesting that the 
kiDg would be pleased to appoint him to be their bishop. From 
this petition it is evident that election by the clergy and people did 
not exist, but that the appointment was an act of the regal autho- 
rity. The form of such a petition is called by Marculfus '^ Concessio 
civiam pro Episcopatu ; '* the seventh is an example. It begins-^ 
*^ To the most pious and excellent lord, such a king, the represen- 
tation of his servants, whose signatures or marks are subscribed 
beneath ; " and after a compliment to the royal wisdom in making 
suoh appointments as are declared by common consent to be for the- 
good of the church, proceeds, ^^ since such a reverend man of holy 
memory, bishop of the city, has, in the course of nature, depaa:ted 
this life, we humbly beg, lest the sheep be without a shepherd, that 
you would be pleased to institute in his stead, as his successor in 
the episcopal office, the illustrious man, such an one, a person of 
free birth, high endowments, elegant learning, whose chastity is 
constant and whose charity is abundant." 

The '^ Pr8dceptum de Clericatu" affords another evidence of the 
subservience of the ecclesiastical to the regal power. For no per- 
son could enter the church until he had taken out the king^s license 
for that purpose. No bishop would ordain him, no church would 
receive him, unless he exhibited his Prteceptum ; and before a man 
could obtain ordination, it was also necessary that he should pro- 
cure a certificate of free birth, for a ^^ servus" could not stand before 
the altar, and, I think, no ^^ liber tus." There were also difficulties 
in the way of a Litus or Colonus entering the church, which related 
to the poll-tax registers, though he was not excluded in conse- 
quence of birth. It is certain that numbers of clergymen were 
Liti, though even a '^puer regis" was excluded from the episcopal 
order. None but men of noble birth could receive episcopal conse- 
cration. If the aspirant for holy orders were a monk, and was re- 
quired to serve the church of his monastery, the certificate would 
be given by the abbot and brotherhood. If he preferred the duties 
of the secular clergy, his certificate would be signed by his fellow- 
citizeiiB. The nineteenth of the chartsB regales is the formula of a 
" Praaceptum de Clericatu." " If we refuse not our license to those 
who desire to take upon themselves the burden of the priesthood, 
we trust to the Lord, the retributor, inasmuch as it is written^, 
* 2foU prohibere bmejhcere ei qui potest si valeSj et ipse benefac : * 
wherefore such an one coming to our presence, has petitioned our 
serenity to grant him our license to devote the hair of his head to 
the olerical office, and to serve in such a church or monastery, which 
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we, in the name of the Lord, have willinglj granted. We com- 
mand, therefore, that provided the aforesaid, such an one, is of free 
birth and not registered in the cadastre, he shall have license to 
shave the hair of his head, and serve in the said church, or monas- 
tery, where he may constantly pray for the Lord's mercy upon us." 

If the preceding formula take away all doubt respecting the 
power of the crown in ecclesiastical appointments, the following 
ones will also prove that no monastic privileges were valid untU 
they had received the regal sanction. The 1st and 2nd of Marculfos, 
which relate to monastic immunities, must be taken in connection. 
The first is the grant by the bishop of ecclesiastical privileges to 
the abbot and community ; the second is the royal confirmation of 
the grant. The first foimula, after reciting the usual motives for 
monastic foundations, and limiting the conmiunity to the ancient 
order sanctioned by popes and kings, proceeds to enumerate the 
privileges and immunities granted to the monastery. By one of 
them the bishop engages to admit into holy orders, without fee, 
whomsoever of the congregation, by the unanimous choice of the 
abbot and his brethren, to minister the holy offices. And in the 
same way, whenever the abbot, by the divine dispensation, shall be 
called to the Lord, the bishop promises to appoint and consecrate 
as abbot him whom the choice of the monks shall present to him 
as most worthy in life and conversation. " And no power," it pro- 
ceeds, " shall be exercised by us, or by the bishops our successors, 
or*by our archdeacons, or other ordinaries over the monastery, its 
lands, goods, affairs, or appointments, or over the vills given, or 
which royal munificence or private bounty shall hereafter give. 
Neither shall the books and ornaments offered by God-fearing men 
upon the altar, for the worthier celebration of divine service, be 
taken away ; nor shall we, nor any of us aforesaid, approach the 
sanctuary, or the limits of the monastery, save on the invitation of 
the abbot and congregation. And if the said bishop shall, at their 
request, and for their comfort, enter to perform divine service, he 
shall return to his house, without requisition, so soon as the holy 
mysteries are finished and the benediction given ; that in all times 
the monks may enjoy peace in the Lord, and living under holj 
rule, and leading the lives of the blessed saints, they may the 
better pray for the good of the church, and the welfare of the king 
and his dominions." It goes on to provide that transgressing 
monks shall be corrected by their own abbot, according to their 
order, and cuts off for three years from tlie conmiunion of the 
faithful all who shall infringe this privilege. 

This Privilegium sufficiently shews the nature of the immiuuties. 
conferred on the monastic orders by the piety of the seventb. 
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centnrj, but it was inefficacious until the Concessio Begis had 
giyen it the necessary yaliditj. In eyerj case it was necessary 
to secure the royal sanction before the episcopal Privilegium ob- 
tained authority, or the bishop would yenture on its emission. The 
Concessio Begis (the second formula of Marculfus) is addressed : — 
^' To such and such apostolical men, to the illustrious man, such a 
count, and to all other officers present and future." It contains an 
exordium upon the duty of kings to provide for the peace of the 
servants of Grod, and reciting the fact of the foundation of the mo- 
nastery upon the fisc or private land by such a bishop, abbot, or 
illustrious person, and stating that an abbot and community of 
monks was already established there, confirms the Privilegium 
of the bishop, clause by clause, as well as the enjoyment of the vills 
and mancipii, effects and persons, with which it has been endowed. 
It grants full immunity from the jurisdiction of the temporal judge, 
and releases the fines due to the royal fisc : — '^ Whatever our fisc 
should receive from their men — ^whether free or serfs — dwelling on 
the land, that will we shall be expended, both in our time and in 
that of succeeding kings, in lights for the sanctuary, or in the 
stipend of the Saints of God, that the monks may continually pray 
the boundless mercy of the Lord, for the welfare of the king and 
his people." 

llie church appears to have lost little time in securing to itself 
the same charters of Immunity which, in the first instance, had been 
granted to the temporal proprietor; for, so early as the middle of the 
sixth century, we find royal diplomata which contain the clause of 
<< Immunitas." The third of the chart® rogales is a form whereby the 
Immunitas is fully conferred. It is addressed to the royal authori- 
ties, and recites that the king, on the petition of such a bishop, 
and in the hope of a recompense in heaven, had granted the privilege 
that on the lands of such a church no public judge, in future, 
should presume to enter, either to hold courts or to levy fines ; 
but that the said bishop, by title of complete immunity, should 
exercise entire jurisdiction within their boundary : — '^ Wherefore 
we straitly command thai neither you, nor your officers, nor your 
successors, nor any public judicial authority whatever, shall enter on 
the Tills of the said church, in whatever part of the kingdom they 
may have been, or shall be planted, either to hear suits, or to levy 
the fines arising therefrom, or presume to take house, living, or 
fidejussor ; and whatever the fisc ought to receive of freemen, serfs, 
or other people, dwelling within the limits or upon the lands of the 
said church, whether from fines or tribute, that shall be expended 
for eyer, by the hands of its own servants, in lights for the church 
and for our own salvation." 
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Scarcelj a monastery was founded in the latter part of the sixth 
and in the following centuries which was not favonred with its 
Charter of Immunity ; and, as episcopal lands acquired the same 
privilege, the whole of the possessions of the church were subtracted 
from the jurisdictioii of the law. In the same manner as the tem- 
poral lord appointed his vogt, each church had its especial officer, 
who, in ecclesiastical phraseology, was known by the n^mie of 
advocate. The advocate, who was always a layman, presided in the 
peculiar court, and represented the abbot, or the bishop, upon all 
legal occasions. It was also his duty to lead the vassals of the 
church, whenever they were called upon to take arms. Sometimes, 
however, the fathers of the church — especially when barbarians by 
nation — could not resist the temptfltions of martial enterprise, and 
many instances of their prowess are recorded by the ancient writers. 
Gregory speaks with condemnation of two warlike bishops :— " In 
this battle," he says, describing the battle with the Lombards, near 
Embrun, a.d. 572, "were present Saloniusand Sagittarius, brothers 
and bishops, who, bearing not the cross of Christ, but mailed and 
armed with lance and sword, are reported to have skin many of the 
enemy with their own hands.*' 



CHAPTER UL 

As the preceding fbrmulse relate to the creatire or dispensing 
power of the sovereign, thej may be said more particularly to 
pertain to the prerogative. The class which follows belongs to the 
proceedings of the kmg^s court. It comprises the formulae for thd 
judicial acts of the court, charters proceeding from the royal 
authority of the king, acts which the law required to be done in 
his presence, and writs issued from his court in the ordinary course 
of law. Of the first division i$ the ** Prologus de Eegis judicio," 
which is the 25th of the chartae regales. This prologue is only 
important as it shews of what persons the king's court was consti- 
tuted. After an unquestionable proposition respecting the heavy 
responsibility to do justice, which Ues upon those to whom God has 
committed the government of the people, it proceeds to state that 
the king sits in his court '< with the lords and fathers, such and 
such bishops, such optimates, such referendaries, such domestics, 
seneschals, and chamberlains, and with the mayor of the palace such 
an one, to judge by a righteous judgment the causes brought before 
him.*' From this it appears tnat the court was composed of the 
bishops and Antrustions, of the officers of the king's house, and, 
above all, of the mayor of the palace, who, in time, like Aaron's 
rod, swallowed up all the others. This officer at first presided over 
the court in the king's absence, soon occupied alone his seat of 
Jnstice, and eTentually exercised all the powers of the crown. The 
origin of the office is obscure ; but the beginning of its vast powecs 
dates from 622,' when Chlotar II. was compelled by the magnates 
to give Austrasia to his son Dagobert, xinder whose name Pepin 
V^on Landen mled with almost regal axtthoiity. The accesnon of 
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Dagobert to tbe whole reulm extended the inflnence of Pepin over 
l^enstria ; bnt after his death a new partition of the kingdom led 
to a new division of dignities ; and we find majors of the palace, 
both in Neustria and Austrasia. Then came the period of horrors ; 
the kingdom was wasted by the broils of the contending mayors, 
who made the names of the Merovingians mere watchwordis for 
their parties. (Fred. Chron., xcviii. 100 ; Gesta Franc, xlv. 46 ; 
Vita 8. Leodegardi ap. Bouquet T. ii.) The crimes of Ebroin, the 
Neustrian mayor, united the whole Frank people against him, and 
the battle of Testri, in 687, conferred undivided power on Pepin 
of Heristall, the grandson of the elder Pepin. Pepin of Heristall 
then took the title of Dux et Princeps Francorum. From the time 
of his ascendancy the Merovingian princes sank rapidly in popular 
estimation ; one shadow silently followed another into oblivion. At 
length Pipin, the gri^ndson of Pepin von Heristall, and the father 
of Charlemagne, ventured to add the title to the realities of sov- 
ereignty, and the last of the house of Chlodwig vanished in the 
obscurity of the cloister. So it is that evenhanded justice com- 
mends the poisoned chalice to our own lips ; no seed is sown wliich 
is not followed by its natural fruit ; no wrong committed wliich 
does not bring forth its harvest of retribution. The schemes of 
Chlodwig to build up an aristocracy on the ruins of the German 
folk-constitution brought down the edifice upon the heads of his 
posterity, who suffered the last degradation that can touch ambi- 
tion ; they lived to endure the compassion of the conqueror, and 
passed from the world almost without observation, and altogether 
without regret. 

Among the royal charters, that of Mundeburde, the 24tli of Mar- 
culfus, by virtue of which the bishop of a city or the abbot of a 
monastery is received into the Mund, or protection of the king, is 
remarkable. Its effect was to afford a kind of general protection, 
and to transfer suits in important matters from the proyincial 
court to the hearing of the king or mayor of the palace. The appli- 
cants for the Mundeburde seem to have been spiritual persons, and 
the occasion of the application the avoidance of strife with, the 
powerful laymen in the vicinity. The grant of the Mundeburde is 
in the following terms : " Your greatness (or your utilitas) sliall 
know that, on account of the vexations of evil men, we liave re- 
ceived into our Mund the apostolical or venerable man, of such a 
city or monastery, together with all his effects, men, gasindi, or 
friends, that he may quietly live under the Mundeburde of the 
illustrious mayor of our palace ; and under him shall the illastrlous 
man such an one be allowed to prosecute the causes of th.e said 
bishop, abbot, church, or monastery, whether in the Gan-court or 
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the palace. Wherefore, by the present precept, we enjoin and 
command that the bishop or abbot aforesaid shall dwell in peace by 
virtue of our charter, and under the Mundeburde of the said mayor. 
And neither you, nor your officers, shall presume to injure or 
molest him by any kind of inquisitions. And if any suits against 
him, or his following, shall arise which cannot be decided in the 
Gau-court without great charge, let them be reserved for our 
special hearing." 

The Mund, in its earliest and simplest form, was that strong 
legal right, by virtue of which the head of a family held every in- 
dividual member of it under his power and protection. Within 
this circle his authority was absolute. (Leg. Rip., xxix. ; Leg. 
Cnute ( Wilkins), xxviii. ; Leg. Edouardi, xxvii.) He might punish, 
sell, or even put to death, wife, children or servants, and dispose 
at pleasure of anything they might acquire. Against a third party 
he represented all his dependants, and exacted compensation for 
any injury done to them, as if it had been done to himself. This 
seems to be the essence of the Mund, so far as related to the public, 
and may serve to cast light over the motive of the Mundeburde 
connection. The persons who are received into it became, as it 
were, a part of the family of the king or mayor of the palace ; and 
it was with them that their adversaries would have to do. The 
earliest diplomata and charters of the Merovingian sovereigns relate 
to the Mund. Not to insist upon that of Chlodvrig to the mon- 
astery of Beims so early as the year 396, which seems suspicious, 
we find one of Chlotar to the same house, a.d. 516 ; one of Childe- 
bert, A.D. 528, to the abbey of St. Calais ; and, in fact, similar 
charters to various religious houses from most of the French kings. 
In the year 723 Bonifacius, the German apostle, being about to 
preach the gospel to the yet unconverted people of Germany, was 
recommended, by Pope Gregory II., to Karl Martell, the mayor of 
the palace, and received from him a charter of Mundeburde, which 
is remarkable for containiug the clause, ** ea ratwne, ut justttiam 
reddat, et justttiam faciat et recipiat,^^ The nature of the Mund 
would change in some particulars in the course of centuries; b\it 
still we find the original idea. To revert to the early Mund ; the 
daughter continued in the Mund of her father until she entered 
into that of her husband. The son was released from it when arms 
were delivered to him, and he was declared a Were in the mallus. 
When the father died the Mund of the family, with the land, serfs, 
and arms, descended to the eldest son. If he were a minor, or if 
there were no son, it devolved on the nearest kinsman by the 
father's side. (Lex Sal., vii. 2 ; Lex Wisigoth., ir. 8, 8 ; Lex 
Ang. et Wering., vi.) Nor could the latUr renottncs the charge^ 
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which involyed the pros^cation atad composition of all fends, e!kteept 
he appeared in the mallus before the Tanginus, and breaking ovter 
his head four alder wands into four parts, and, throwing them 
down before the people, declared that he renounced the jurisdiction, 
the succession, and the race. In that case, should any of the re- 
nonnoed family die, or be slain, neither succession or wergild cakne 
to him; and, in like manner, if he himiself were slain, his wergild 
would go not to the heirs whom he had renounced, but, if there 
were no other, to the fisc. The guardian who took the Mund was 
termed in the old German, " Munporo" or " Foramunto;" in the 
Anglo-Saxon, Mund-bor^, in the Lombard law, ^< Mundualdus." 
A faithless guardian among the Franks was called " Palomnnto." 
Even so late as the Sadienspiegel, we find '' Balemunden " used in 
a similar sense. 

There are some curious philological considerations coil&ected 
with the word '* Mund.*^ It is found in the sense of protection, 
both in the old Alemannic and the Anglo-Saxon dialects, but it has 
slipped out of the modem German and English, in its simple form, 
unless we take the English ^' mound *' to represent it. As a 
compound it occurs in the German Vormund, and the Scandinayian 
languages supply compounds of the same character. Some German 
authorities have derived Vormund from mund, the mouth, a mas- 
culine noun, so that the members of a family might be said to be 
'* in ore, in sermone " of the person who was responsible for them. 
But I agree with Grimm (447) in referring the word to " mand," 
a hand, a word which, although lost in modem German, 'appears in 
the Icelandic and the Anglo-Saxon, and in both is a feminine noun. 
Mund in the Anglo-Saxon, a feminine noun, signifies also protec- 
tion, and mund-bora, a guardian. They must be derived from 
mund, a hand ; for the Anglo-Saxon name for the mouth is Mad, 
a masculine. Thus, according to the old German law, a woman 
was said to be '^ in munti '* — ^in maun, of her husband in the same 
sense as the Roman materfamilias. 

It is a principle repeatedly asserted in the formula, ^at whateTer 
is done by the king's hand, or in his presence, is affirmed in the most 
solemn manner which the law admits, and acquires a character of in- 
violability. Of the manumission of serfs "per denarium'' I will speak 
hereafter, but with respect to the alienation of land it was customary, 
in important cases, that the transfer should be made, according 
to certain forms, before the king. The most remarkable formida for 
transactions of this nature is the ^^ Prosceptum de lasmotfrp^ per 
ikanum regtSy" which is the ISth of the charter regales. Aflber tdie 
usual prefix respecting the inviolability of things done by the kmg's 
hand, it recites, *^ that the faithM subject A coming to out cotu^ 
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bad of bis own free will, in onr presence, and in tbe presence of otir 
peers, lassirwirped or giren to ns, by a straw, yills of sncb and such 
names, situated in such a district, on the condition that be shall 
possess the same during bis natural life, and after bis decease the 
said yills be granted by our free grace to our faithful subject B. 
Wherefore by this present precept we decree, that inasmuch as the 
said A has voluntarily laesowerped to us the yills in the aboye- 
written places, and the same have been granted by us to B afore- 
said, according to the intention of A, so shall A enjoy as usufruct| 
lands, houses, buildings, colonic serfs, vineyards, woods, fieldi^i 
meadows, pastures, waters and water -courses, and whatever else 
there is, to the full extent of his right therein, without any dimi- 
nution ; and after his decease shall B aforesaid have, hold, and 
possess the same, with power to leave them to his heirs, or to 
alienate them to others." 

Recourse seems to have been had to the Laesowerp in cases 
wherein a man desired to alienate land from his heirs to a certain 
individual without any legal consideration, with the intention that 
by this solemn act all future litigation might be prevented. The 
Salic law (Lex Sal. T. 49) minutely prescribes the forms to be 
observed in such a case. First, ^' the alienator appears in the 
mallus before the Tunginus, and calling the man to whom he wishes 
tlie land to go, throws a straw into his breast, and declares to him 
how much of the land be intends he shall possess. He into whc^ 
breast the straw ha3 been cast, must afterwards remain in the house 
of the alienator, taking .with him three guests (witnesses), and over 
so much of the property as is given shall he have control. After- 
wards must the man to whom the land is given establish these 
tilings by his witnesses, and then before the king, or the lawful 
mallus, shall the straw be given and received. It is remarked by 
Grimm (D. R. Alt., 122) that all three proceedings, the first straw- 
oast, the entertainment of the guests in the house, and the second 
straw^throw before the king, were all, in order to ensure publicity, 
to be done in the presence of witnesses, who might depose to the 
facts, in case they should be disputed by the heirs of the alienator. 
The straw, according to the Salic law, is thrown into the breast of 
ihe recipient of the lands, the formula directs it to be thrown into 
that of the king. But that seems to be only to insure a greater 
degree of security. The grantee conveys his land to the king, who 
agttn grants it to the grantee ; and there would be little prospect 
of success in litigation about an act which had been done by tii^ 
]ang*s own hand. 

The straw-throw mentioned in the preceding formula naiundly 
leada to the consideration of the symbols which accompanied die 
traasfeir of ]mA. Earliiy dust, gnsB, icater, the twig of a ttee, or 
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the straw of a blade of corn, have been almost nniTersallj, in rade 
times, taken as emblems of land, and as expressire of dominion over 
it. In the morning-land slaves presented earth and water to their 
lord : ^etnrorri rw trw ^Qpa (fiipwy yrjv re jcac vhwp (Herod., iv. 126), 
and the messenger of Arpad, in the old lay of the Hungarian 
invasion, fills a flask with Danube water, cuts a turf, and carries 
them to Arpad, who receives them as symbols of sovereignty over 
the land. In the Eoman " vindicatio,** when the subject of litigation 
was a piece of land, a turf was brought into court, by means of 
which the fictitious ceremony of ejection was completed. Among 
the Oothic peoples, to give earth, a straw, or a twig, was an emblem 
of parting with the possession, to receive them was the symbol of 
the acquisition, of land ; so in the judicial formula relative to its 
alienation, the delivery of one of these sjmbols was essential to the 
validity of the transaction. Among the Germans the manner of 
completing a sale was by the delivery of a straw, a twig, or a little 
torf in the mallus. In the innumerable contracts which are extant 
upon this subject, such words as the following are never wanting : 
" Tradere per herbam, vel terrain cum cespite" " cum cesptte firmiter 
tradidttf^^ or ^^cum terras cespite et virido ramo arhorisy^ or ^^ per 
wasonem terrce et ramum arborum; " — "Aei waeen und bet ^rcw* "— 
" mit ener gronen soden, ala in den lande recht is." In the Saxon 
and low Dutch forms the word "torf" takes the place of " wasen; " 
hSles londes and grenes turvis — in torve, in twige — Torf and 
Zweig — " by turf and turg " — a form of land livery not altogether 
obsolete in the present day. Among the Goths of Sweden (Stiem- 
hook de jure Suevonum, lib. ii. c. 5), the symbol of delivery was a 
little dust cast into the bosom of the purchaser. ^^Particulam ex 
terra venali in 8inum emptoris excutiebaty in signum simul totam 
tradiy 

Earth or grass were symbols used in ancient times in many 
solemnities. The league betwixt Borne and Alba was sanctified, 
according to the remarkable account of Livius (i. 24), by pure gprass : 
Fecialis regem Tullum ita rogavit : Jubesne me, ReXy cum patrt 
patrato populi albani fcedus ferire? Jubente rex, sagminay inquit, 
te Rex posco. Rex ait: puram tollito, Fecialis ex arce gratninii 
herbampuram attulity We learn from Plinius (Hist. Nat., xxii. 4) 
that it was a token of victory when the vanquished ofiered grass to 
the victor. Reference to the same custom is also made by Festus : 
*' Herbam do cum ait Plautus, victum me fateor, quod eat antiques et 
pcutoralis vita indicium ; nam qui in prato, aut viribus contendebant, 
cum auperati essent, ex eo solo in quo certamen erat, decerptam herbam 
adversaria tradebant^ Doubtless the origin of the delivery of 
grass is to be referred to the conquest of the land, when the con- 
quered presented turf as an emblem of its resignation. Bishop 
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Ditmar of Mersburg, who died in the beginning of the lltb centnrji 
describing the infidel Lusatians, says that when yanquished, ^^pacem 
abraso crine supremo, et cum gramine datiaque affirmant dextris.^^ 
In the same spirit it was usual for the banknipt Frank to cast away 
a little of the dust of his floor in token that he renounced house and 
home and became a fugitive. The expression in the scriptures^ 
'' shake off the dust from thy feet/' may have reference to this 
almost universal symbol. 

Among the Franks of the time of Marculfus the symbol most 
commonly made use of in legal formalities was the straw of a blade 
of com — festuca, which, in cases of the sale or alienation of land, 
was thrown into the bosom of the purchaser '^ in latsum fistuca 
jactavit," The earliest reference to the fistuca is to be found in the 
Salic law above quoted, but it occurs in numberless instances of 
contracts down to the sixteenth century. Like the earth and grass 
of earlier times, the straw symbol appears to have acquired an 
extended application. Sometimes it denoted the confirmation or 
renunciation of an engagement; sometimes it accompanied an oath. 
In a placitum of Chlodwig III., a.d. 691, we find the expression in 
speaking of one Chuniberchtus : ^^ Quod et ita per fistuca visus est 
achraumtsst" (Boquet iv. 74.) Charles the Simple was deposed 
by the symbol of a straw- throw : " Proceres congregati in campo 
more solito ad tractandum de publica regni utilitatey unanimi consiliOf 
pro eo, quod ignavm mentis erat idem rex,festucas manibus projicientes^ 
rejecerunt eum ne esset eis ultra Senior, ( Ademar Gabaneus, p. 164.) 
According to Marculfus, a man committed an affair to an attorney by 
the delivery of a straw, or admitted by the same symbol that a feud 
for homicide was composed. The Ripuarian law directs a master to 
give security for the appearance of his serf before justice by the 
delivery of a straw ; and, in fact, the straw meets us on almost 
every occasion of legal or private business. The straw still retains 
in Germany its emblematic authority as a symbol of possession. 
During the vintage the walks among the weinbergs are forbidden 
by the hanging up of a wisp of straw upon a stake or tree. The 
same emblem is also used as a notification that the fruit or ground 
is for sale. The use of the straw-wisp as a symbol of sale, especially 
of the sale of horses, is ancient and universal among people of 
German race. In England horses are still led to market decorated 
with a few blades of straw ; and in Germany, in the middle ages, 
as we learn from an old poem, it was usual to bind on the horses* 
head— 

'' Einen wiach mit ttrouwe, 
Dammb das man tchouwe. 
Dm man ate verkou&n wiL" 
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Not^tlistanding the inviolability sssinaed in %he reghl chiBoten 
respecting every thing done bj the sovereign, it appears to have 
been customary for the possesors of land by royal grant to apply 
for repeated confirmations. Accordingly there is no want in M ar- 
cnlfos of charters of confirmation. The thirty>first states, '* that 
such an illnstrious person had exhibited the chaiters of preceding 
kings, by which certain vills had been granted by them to his 
forefathers ; and prayed that he might be confirmed in the pos- 
session of the same, as well as in that of his other property. It 
confirms to him whatever he derived from his parents, whether it 
came originally from his royal munificence, or be justly his by title 
of any other description." This confirmatory proceeding seems to 
be analogous in principle to the *^ Inspeximus," which we so often 
find in the charters of English corporations. Ihe thirty-fiM 
formula is a similar general confirmation of all the property of a 
monastery. The thirty-sixth recites, " That such an apostolical man, 
bishop of such a city (or such a venerable abbot, or such an abbess, 
consecrated to God in such a monastery), having represented to us 
by petition^ that he or his predecessors had acquired, of various 
vendors for money paid, lands and municipia within the limits of 
our kingdom, or which faithful men, for the weal of their souls, had 
bequeathed, and which at the present time appear to be lawfully in 
his possession, prays that, since many benefactors or vendors have 
fallen in the slaughter which rages in the land, or have departed in 
the course of nature, in order to defeat the devices of evil-disposed 
men, he, or his advocate, may have license, in case he is troubled 
about his property, to follow his causes * in vice audtormh? ^ This 
appears to be a case wherein the title was defective, either originally 
so, or from accident. The disorders of the kingdom, and the in- 
security of person and property, are often set forth as the caose of 
defective titles in the application for confirmations. He thirty-tbird 
formula is a precept of confirmation in favour of one whose house 
had been sacked, and whose title-deeds had been burnt by the king^s 
or the enemy^s army. After reciting that such a faithful mun had 
represented to our clemency that, last year (or such a time), 
our army, or the army of such a king, had burnt his house with 
fire, and that the title-deeds, of whatever he possessed, whether by 
royal grant, purchase, donation, cession, exchange, or descent, were 
then consumed. Whereiore, this being confirmed by the hands of 
good men, as it was known to them, and further represented that, 
from the time the deeds perished, the petitioner has peaceably been 
in possession of the said property, but still, from the desire of 
security, prays that the said property might be confirmed to him 
by our authority, know all itten that we have granted and allowed 
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tlda petition, and command that whatsoever sucIl an one had, in 
lands, booses, buildings, coloni, serfs, yineyards, woods, fields, 
meadows, waters and watercourses, or wbatever else which we 
know from the relation of the aforesaid men was justly and reason- 
ably his, shall the said man, by virtue of this precept^ hold and 
posRess, in God's name, without disturbance or recovery ; and shall 
leave the same to his heirs, or to whom he will, in God's name." 
The following formula is the representation of the above-mentioned 
good men, and is entitled ^^ Melatia Ftigensium" Quaint and 
whimsical in its terms, it appears to be the w(»rk of some village 
scribe ; but it is not without value, as an illustration of the law and 
the violence of the times. It is addressed *^ to such a most pious 
and excellent king, or mayor of the palace, the representation of 
your servants dwelling in such and such villages, whose marks or 
signatures are beneath," and states that almost their whole neigh- 
bourhood had been wasted by armies, the houses of many burnt, 
and their effects carried away — " among which sufferers your servant, 
such an one, has sustained no little loss and destruction of his 
property, and the title-deeds of the lands which he, or his fathers 
held, as well from royal bounty as by purchase &c., have been con- 
sumed by fire, together with his house ; wherefore has he besought 
nostram parvitatem. That whieh we truly know respecting 
it, we would represent by this our attestation to your clemency, 
which your servants have ventured to do, &c." In the anonymou0 
formula printed by Bouquet, as an appendix to Marculfus, 
the making good destroyed charters is called ^^Apennis." (Marc 
App., xlvi; Tom. Simond. xxvii. 28, and 81, 82, 33,) From 
Marculfus it might be inferred, that the patent of confirmation was 
an act of royal favour, but from the forty-sixth of the appendix 
we find that it was not of favour, but of right ; and that it might 
be applied for in the ordinary Gau-thing, even in cases when the 
destruction had been accidental. This formula is more minute in 
detailing the motive, case, and form of proceeding than Marculfus. 
It is in the following terms : — *^ It is the Roman law and agreeable 
to reason, that he whose house is burned with fire should receive a 
charter of restitution, which is called " Apennis." And, whereas, 
on such a day, the illustrious man such a count sat with many good 
men to hear causes and give judgement, and there came a certain 
man, named so-and-so, and represented that, on a certain day, his 
house, with all his effects and title-deeds, had been, by accident, 
destroyed by fire, and inasmuch as the Dorf-Graf and men of the 
village appeared before the court and testified that thej had been 
present at the thing, and it was so, the aforesaid court and the 
Franks decided, that a charter of Apennis should be conceded, bj 
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yirtue of wMch, wliateyer he possessed, whether by descent, purchase, 
etc., shall continue, without impeachment, in his possession.'* The 
whole proceeding prescribed by this formula, notwithstanding its 
reference to Roman law, is strictly in accordance with Germanic 
principles. The Dorf-Graf, or centenary, with certain neighbours, 
appeared, in person, in the mallus, and testified their knowledge ^ 
and the case was decided by the count and Rachinburgers present 
It is in the nature of the thing, however, that royal charters could 
only be replaced by the royal authority. 

The thirty-second formula prescribes an example of another kind of 
quietus which the insecurity of the times would often render necessary. 
This is the precept of security granted by the king to him who, 
at his command, or in his service, had slain any one in open arms 
against him. The laws of all nations would justify the slaying of a 
man in open rebellion, but the crime of rebellion did not, at that 
period, admit of the exact definition which it received later, in- 
asmuch as the order of succession to the throne was undefined, and 
hereditary right extended only to the Merovingian blood, the choice 
of the individual remaining with the people. Setting these con- 
siderations aside, and supposing there to be no dispute about the 
rebellion, still if a man were slain, under any circumstances what- 
ever, the feud would remain, and the slayer would be exposed to the 
vengeance of the family, unless it were composed according to the 
legal forms. The manner of legally composing a feud for homicide 
was for the perpetrator to appear voluntarily in the mallus, when 
the wergild and fredum were assessed by the assembly^ according to 
law. If he did not appear, the son, or nearest relative, of the slain 
had the choice of two courses of proceeding ; he might either make 
it a feud and follow the culprit, with kin and dependants, in arms, 
until they had slain him, or compelled satisfaction, or he might 
summon him before the mallus. In case the summons was dis- 
regarded, the defendant was outlawed; placed ''extra sermonem," 
declared friedlos, and became a *' freidlos man." No one, not eyen 
his wife, mi^ht give him a morsel of bread, or a night^s shelter ; 
and then arose a new right of feud, and the complainant had a right 
to pursue him '* far as the heavens are blue, and the sun shines ; 
far as wind blows, and cock crows ; as grass grows, and waters ilow 
to the sea." The law afforded such a man no protection; there 
was neither wergild upon his life, nor was it a breach of the peace to 
slay him. " Echtlos, richtlos, friedlos, ehrlos, sciberlos, and leiblos," 
he shall be deemed henceforth unworthy ; he shall enjoy no kind of 
right ; and no freedom shall he have, either within bay or town, 
save in sanctuary. (Grimm D. R. Alt., xxxix. 42 ; Bodman R. A. 
2. Th. 616. 19.) And if the man appeared upon the summons, 
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and yet from inability, or other causes, delayed to pay the appointed 
composition, the Graf seized upon his property, moveable and 
immoveable, and if that were insufficient, his relations, in the 
time of the Ghrenecruda, were called upon to make good the diffi- 
ciency. The Ghrenecruda is one of the most singular provisions of 
the Salic law, and seems to afford vestiges of a natural or family 
free-born of a far more ancient date than the political free- 
borh of the Anglo-Saxons. It enacts : — " If a man slays another, 
and has not the means wherewith to satisfy the law, he shall 
Bwear, by twelve jurators, that neither above ground nor below 
does he possess more than he has given up— then shall he enter 
into his house, and gather dust into his hand from the four comers 
thereof, and stand upon the threshold, and look into the house, and 
so, with his left hand over his shoulder, cast it upon his nearest kin, 
and then, in his shirt, without shoes, a rod in his hand, shall he 
leap over th& hedge." By throwing the dust he renounced his 
house, by divesting himself of clothing he showed he no longer 
possessed anything, the rod was the symbol of bondage, and he 
leaped over the hedge, because the door was no longer open to him. 
The persons upon whom the dust was thrown were bound in the 
order of relationship to satisfy the law. If the property too was 
insufficient, and no friend came forward to help, the delinquent 
became the slave of the complainant, and life or death depended on 
his mercy. The Ghrenecruda was abolished by the decree of Ghilde- 
bert, dated Andemach, Kal. Marct 595, on the ground that it was 
of pagan origin, and had occasioned the ruin of many families. 
The abolition of the Ghrenecruda, however, affected only the relations 
of the homicide ; the legal consequences to himself remained the 
same, and the object and effect of the 52nd formula was to protect 
the object of it from consequences of this nature, and from the feud 
which would arise from the family of the deceased. The formula 
comprehends, in its operation, not only the man himself, but all 
his companions and servants who were present, and declares them 
to have acted not from private malice, but by the king's authority, 
at the advice of the faithful seniors. It revokes too all grants of 
benefices to the deceased, and recalls them to the royal fisc, forbids 
all courts to entertain any plea respecting his death, and bars all 
claim for loss and reparation. This exercise of authority which ^as 
law in the time of Marculfus, could not have been allowed under 
the pure German constitution. 

When the legal composition for homicide was paid, the feud 
ceased, and there could be no further pursuit on the part of the 
dead man's family. From several ancient formula (Marc. App., li. ; 
Form. Sirmond.| xxxbc« and 5, 26, 38, 43; Lindenb., 124) it 
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^peiffB to have been customary, when the eomposition was p»d, 
far the recipient to give a written acquittal for the money, vhich 
also contained an acknowledgment that the feud was ended, and 
imposed a penalty for its reyival. And it was no uneommon 
practice, in Marculfus^s day, for the parties, through the interven- 
tion of friends, to come to a private arrangement, when a similar 
written agreement was drawn up, containing the clauses of admis- 
aion and penalty. Though the understanding might be come to 
privately, the instrument itself was executed publicly in the mallus, 
and the penalty clause is always " cum cogeate fiscoJ*^ The eighteenth 
of the ohartce pagenses is the form of a receipt of this kind, curious 
for its expression, and for the light it throws over the whole pro- 
ceedings. It is addressed *' To my lord and brother, A. J. B.,'* 
and goes on '* Since, at the instigation of the devil, thou hast slain, 
contrary to law, our brother C, and hast thereby incurred risk of 
Ufe ; since, through the intervention of the holy clerks and magni- 
ficent persons whose names are underwritten, we have consented to 
an agreement of peace touching his death, on the conditio^ that 
thou shouldest pay to us, as compensation, so many solidi, in 
pagalia, which I hereby acknowledge to have been paid dovna by 
thy surety; therefore have I, by a strajw against thee thrown, w-erped 
away that fend. And, in accordance with the said agreement, I 
have written this letter of security to thee, that, on account of the 
death of my kinsman, thou shalt not fear that farther demands or 
claims of reparation, either by me, my heirs, or his, or by judicial 
authority, or by any one in any case, shall henceforth be made upon 
thee]t but thou shalt be wholly and absolutely released. Aad if I, 
or any of my heirs, or any other person, shall trouble thee on this 
account, I consent to forfeit, '^ cogtente fisco,^* double what thou hast 
paid me.^' 

A person absent on the public service, frequently reoeiyed a 
*' Gharta de causa suspensa,^' by virtue of which all processes in the 
courts, whether against him or his dependants, were stayed until 
his return. There seems nothing very unreasonable in this limited 
interference with the course of the law, though it might open the 
door to abuse; and, in fact, we find in other countries that ^ aixmlar 
dispensing power was a branch of the prerogative, and esListed 
without the same limitation or the same plea of necessity. In 
England, during the reigns of the Norman and early Planta^enet 
sovereigns, it was not unusual for the king to sell charters of sus- 
pension for money. The twenty-third formula of Marculfus, vrhich 
IS a charter of suspension, declares the motive of its concession, 
and limits its operation to the term of absence on the public 
service ; but the annals of the excheq^uer present many iii^taxiQ^a in 
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yUaich no motive beyond ^e {/ayioi^nt of tlie ififob^y is Ulle^A, taaiA 
no |)eriocl of time is assigned as its iSetm. Justice wis not oiAj 
delayed, but defeated by com!i;ption'. T!i6 da\Ls^ <if the foraiMft 
Which incrodes in its operation liot Otaly the digiiitaTy himself, bat 
all hi9 followers and dependants, seems singnlittr ; but it is 0trictly 
constitutional ; for thosife persons were in the tn'dindim)! of their 
patron, he alone was fespbnsible f6r th^m, an^ to' him alotfe would 
the applications of justice be addressed. Th^ ptiAciple iis common 
to the legislation of all Gothic monarchies ; by th^ faws of Cnttt 
(Leg. Onuti, xxyiii.), it is pi^ovided diit evei^ lordf shall haVe his' 
/amilia (family includes all kinds of dependants) tVi ptaprio pleffid 
8U0, that if any of them wei'e aocusisd of au]^ht, he might aiuswer, 
accordibg to law, to' the Huii'dred. 

Among the judicial formulae belonging to the king's oouH,'We 
find an "Indi'culus commbnitoriub " (the twienty-sixth formula) 
summoning a bishop to answer the complaint of an individual re- 
specting* a vill, alleged to be unjustly di^ained iVom the complainant. 
There is also one (the twenty-seventh) directing a bishop to in- 
ve8tiga1?e a charge preferred against a clerk, at seifvant, of fordbiy 
taking aw&y a serf, the property of the complainant. The twenty- 
eighth is a similar order to a' Count to do justice in the' case of a 
forcible entry of land (ionimitTted by one of his dependants. The 
two last formula, I apprehend,' i^late to tJhe priviate courts illready 
spoken of, inasinuch as, in both cas^s, the plaintiff^ state that they 
cannot obtain justice. It would too often happen that, froni the 
natural favour with' which the lord' of a vill would regatid his' im- 
mediate dependants, it would be difficult fbr th(j owners of small 
alodia within its limits to obtain satisfaction for t^eir encroach^ 
ments at his hatlds. In such a case/ if t!he complainant wer^e a' 
man of substance, or had powerftil protectors, he Would appeal to 
the king's court fol* redress ; but, if it Were not so, the appeal; from 
its expense and difficulty, would be almost hopeless, and would stiir 
leave Him at the mercy of a powerful neighbour, who might rend'er 
his house uninhabitable, and existence scarcely supportable. In 
fact, dtirihg the period betwixt the sixth ceiitmy lind the fidl esta- 
blishihent bf the f^dal sjhstem, the alodia seem almost entiE^ly to 
have disappeared. The proprietorii of small estates hiid fbund it 
safer and more profitable td secuHB the protection of a lord' l(y 
holding' theii' land'of him in fee, than; ftit the sake of keeping up a^ 
visionary independence, to expose themselves to the injuries of &' 
powierfiil adversary. Som^ sold as they could ; some rengned^ their 
land into the hands of lords, taking it again as a fief, under the 
condition of military or other services,* of which the variety Was 
great, and the distihctionB nicely ^^ned! A ui6i^ fiVd^te doiMe, 
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vhen local drcamstances pennitted, was to bold their lands of an 
ecclesiastical superior. The feudal character was the same in both 
instances, but the latter carried with it, in the eyes of the alienators, 
a certain degree of religious merit, and the service of the church 
was usually an easy sendee. 

An example of the little things which sometimes occupied the 
time of the king's court is presented by the twenty-ninth formula 
of Marculfus. It is a sunmions to an individual to appear and 
answer the charge of another, who complained that the accused, 
without cause, had assailed him on the highway, sorely bruised 
him, and taken from him a garment worth so many soHdi. The 
summons in this, and in the preceding twenty-seyenth and twenty- 
eighth formulie, is in the same words, and in each of them the de- 
fendant is required to produce fidejussors. The thirty-seventh 
foi-mula is the '^ Judicium evinditiale '' in a case of assault and 
robbery, wherein the defendant had not appeared. This is purely 
Germanic in its character. It is directed to the court of the dis- 
trict, and states '' that A, one of your pagenses, had appeared in 
our court, and set forth that B had assaulted him, sorely bruised 
him, and taken his cloak, worth so much ; and that fidejussors, 
according to law, had been given to you for his and their appear- 
ance in our court on certain calends. On which plea appears A, and 
affirms that he had kept his plea in our court, as the law requires, 
for three days and more ; and that the said B had forfeited his plea 
{cuijectua sity et soUatiaaet), and neither come to his plea nor sent 
lawful excuse (sunnia). Wherefore we, with our peers, decree that 
if the aforesaid B has truly given to you such and such fidejussors, 
and has not kept his plea ; and, inasmuch as the illustrious man, 
the count of the palace, has certified that A has duly kept his day, 
according to law, ' et eum adjectivit et aolsativitj and B has neg- 
lected to keep his day, we hereby direct you to proceed, according 
to the law of the place, to compel compensation." 

No free man, according to the Salic law (Lex Sal.,xl. 42, 53 , 76). 
could be brought before the court until three legal summonses had 
been served upon him. These summonses must be for three separate 
days, on each of which the complainant waited in the court, until 
sunset, the appearance of the accused. If the latter did not appear, 
and sent no lawful sunnia, the accuser required from the court and 
the witnesses present a written attestation of the fact. He was 
then said '^ solsatire," or '' collocare solem," and the act itself was 
called " solsadium." It was only after three solsadia that the court 
of the district was able to proceed to execution. In connection with 
" solsatire " we generally meet with " adjectire " — " adjectivit et 
solsativit." It is probable that the Word alludes to the throwing of 
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a straw — ^in the barbarous Latin of the time, "jactire," a ceremony 
which accompanied the legal form of words. " Solsatire seems to 
relate to the sunset ; Icelandic ^' solsetr/* sol in the sense of the 
sun, seems to haye belonged, in some remote period, to the Gothic 
tongues as well as to the Latin. It remains in the Scandinayian 
dialects, and traces of it may be found in compounds in the Anglo- 
Saxon. Such are " sol monad" February; " solen," sunny ; "sol- 
SBBce," the sun-flower. The sun-set, according to the customs of 
the Gothic peoples, was the time when the legal day ceased. As in 
the early age of the Eoman Republic, no court could be held, no 
freeman was bound to answer a summons except in sun-light. No 
one was required by the Frank law to wait the appearance of his 
adversary after its setting ; no duel could take place, no execution 
could be carried into effect, after the going down of the sun. The 
forms of the barbarians have often a figuratiye meaning ; will they 
not here shew that justice belongs to the day-light, and should 
be clear as the beams of the sun ? It may be remarked, moreover, 
that whenever the heavenly bodies are alluded to in the old laws, 
the expression always becomes poetical. Such phrases as " the 
climbing sun," " till the stars stand in the heavens," " framgozn 
scolo borin i' dom ^ann, adr, stiama komi a himin," are con- 
tinually occurring in old legal documents. In other places we And 
the appearance of the stars was, instead of the sunset, the termina- 
tion of the legal day. According to a document of the year 1247, 
a man was required in Huesca, in Arragon, to wait, with his wit- 
nesses, in the place assigned, until a star shone ; and, in England, 
he who in the DueUum could maintain the combat until the ap- 
pearance of the stars, was held to be acquitted. (Bracton, lib iii. 
de Corona, xix. 20.) 

But though sunlight was essential to judicial proceedings, it was 
by the night that time was computed. How old this custom is may be 
learned from the remark of Tacitus (Tac, Germ., xi.) : — "i^ec dierum 
numerOy ut noSy aed noctium computanL Sic constituanty sic condi- 
cuntj ut nox ducere diem videatur" In the Salic and Alemannic 
laws, in t<he capitula, and in ancient legal documents, we find 
frequent references to the mode of reckoning by nights : — " A 
septem in septem nodes ;" ^^ post quatuordecim noctes;''^ " in quadra- 
ginta noctes^ And from the phrases, " a fortnight," " this day 
se'nnight," and the like, which are common in English speech, we 
may gather that the practice of counting by nights was universal 
among peoples of German race. The inquirer into ancient customs 
will continually stumble upon coincidences in the habits of the 
peoples which must have had their origin in times lost in the dark- 
ness of antiquity. Thus we find that the Welsh or Celtic, as well 
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as the Gothic people, hegsn their day from the eyening. The 
Gauls, according to Caesar, kept their reckoning bj nights, and 
eyening was the closing period of the day. The modem Italians, 
instead of adhering to the Roman n2le,.haye followed theincon- 
yenient custom of determining the beginning of the day by .the sun- 
setting. Half'-an^-hour after sunset they consider to be the beginning 
of the day, and set their clocks accordingly. Their reckoning runs 
through the twenty-four hours, so that the first hour yaries with the 
course of the ami, and 22 o'clock ia an hour and a half before 
sunset. 

In the absence of proof, the sacramental purgation was resorted 
to. The thirty-first of the chartae regales is a charta paricla, that 
is — a judgment, giyen by a Gcnnt of the palace, wherein a man, 
charged with theft, had purged liimself by the cpmpurgatorial oath, 
and called "paricla," because copies of the judgment, chartsB 
pariculsB, were giyen to plaintilT and defendant, neither of whom 
was held, in this case, to haye had the better of the other. The 
formula runs :— " That a certain man, called A, had summoned £ 
upon a charge of haying secreted his runaway serf^ C, together 
with a garment, worth so many solidi, and that all these things B 
had denied.'^ The court decided, therefore, there being no witnesses, 
that " B, aforesaid, should swear, with three and three, his own 
hand the seyenth, upon the kist of St. Martin, in the palace, where 
compurgatorial oaths are usually swom, that he has neyer receiyed 
the said runaway serf, C, nor the garment, worth so much." The 
formula then states that neither party has the adyantage in the 
case, and that certificates of the decision^ — " chartae pariclse" — are 
to be deliyered to each. 

The principle that a man might clear himself by his own oath, 
and that of a certain number of his neighbours, in cases wherein no 
legal proof existied, and, more anciently, without calling any legal 
proof, is common to all barbarian laws. The conjurors, pr compur- 
gators, were a kind of witnesses to character ; for their eyidence 
went no further than to declare, on oath, that they belieyed the 
solemn asseyerations of their principal: Among the anonymous 
formulae (Marc, append, xxix. ; Notitiae Sacramt. ibid xxix. 33: 
Form. And. xy. 49 ; Sirmund. xli.) are seyeral instances of this 
kind of compurgation ; one of them, in a charge of forbatudo, a case 
we now call justifiable homicide, contains the form of the oath to 
be swom by the defendant. It is in these terms : — " I swear by 
this holy place, and by God in the highest, and by the yirtues of 
this saint (touching the kist), that a certain man, named A., came 
upon me, with arms, and inflicted blows upon me ; and I, as the 
Lord directed, struck him again with my arms, and gaye him such 
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and sach blows, of whicli lie is dead ; and what I did to him, the 
same he desired to do to me." llie man then undertakes that, 
within forty-two nights, three aloarii, and twelve compurgators, 
shall join him in the purgation. 

The number of conjurors was regulated by the gravity of the 
offence, and the amount of the wergild allotted to it. In some cases 
the Ripuarian law required so many as seventy-two conjurors. 
(Pertz. Mon. Gterm. i., 414 ; Ann. Fuld., a.d. 899.) At Ratisbon, 
in the month of June, a.d. 899, the queen, Rita, justified herself, 
from a charge of immorality, by the oaths of seventy-two compur- 
gators. The Frisians seem to have assumed that the lower the 
caste of the swearer, the less likely would he be to speak th6 truth ; 
and,r therefore, made the number of conjurors to depend upon the 
stand ^of the offender. Thus, if a man were accused Of slaying 
a noble, he must-^if himself a noble— bring forward eleven con- 
jurors on his behalf; but if he were a common free-man, seventeen 
would be required ; and a litus would be bound to produce thirty- 
five persons to swear for him. Again, in the case of the death of 
a litus, a noble might purge himself by the oaths of only three 
conjurors; a free-man, by five; but the litus must bring eleven. 
Generally, only the free were admitted as conjurors, because only 
the free could receive wergilds ; but it was peculiar to the Frisian 
(Lex Fris. T. i. de homicidiis) law to give the litus a wergild ; 
therefore was the oath of a litus admitted. It is shewn by Rogge, 
that the Burgundian customs, in some cases, received women and 
children as conjurors ; and that among the Lombards of a later 
period, th^ oaths of women, and «ven of serfs, were not rejected. 

There is reason to believe^ that in very remote times, the oath of 
the free-man alone, without the corroboration of cohjurors, was 
sufficient for his justification ; and that no proof, on the part of the 
complainant, could be received, in case the accused was ready to de- 
fend himself, either by the duel, or the oath. The law gave him the 
first right, as Grimm (D. R. alt. 859) remarks, in the same manner 68 
in a modem German duel, the challenged has the first cut, or the first 
shot, allowed him. This confidence in the free-man*s veracity is 
an honourable testimony to national character; but, in its vety 
nature, there was a temptation to abuse, and it soon became neces- 
sary to require additional evidence ; not as to the fact, but as to the 
veracity of the swearer. It was an easy expedient to ask a man to 
swear that he believed his assertion ; it cost nothing, and such an 
oath might, in most cases, be sworn with truth ; nor could the con- 

i'uror be charged with perjury, if it should afterwards appear that 
da principal had sworn falsely. But such a playing with oaths 
xnuBti in time, have led to a general laxity upon one of the mop^ 
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solemn of all subjects, and there is reason to fear that sucli was its 
actual consequence. *' Help me, with an oath/* was one of the 
commonest of applications, as we learn from a preacher of the 13th 
century, who makes the custom the subject of a sermon, and visits it 
with severe and just reprobation. 

The oaths of different periods and occasions, from the ^eat oath 
of " William the Conqueror" down to the Peacock and the Swan— 
their forms, the objects adjured or touched in the solemnity, would 
fill a yolume--one of no uninteresting character. Here they can 
receive only the briefest notice. The word " oath " is common to 
all the Gothic dialects ; Gothic ^' qc/dc" Anglo-Saxon ^, Icelandic 
ei^T ; but I am imable to trace its derivation, or to say whether it 
is connected with the Grothic ac/Det, old German eih — a mother ; or 
whether it relates to the Saxon d^, old German et^ — a fire. In 
pagan times, besides the invocation of the gods, almost every object 
in nature— earth, rocks, trees, the fountain, and the stream, sup- 
plied objects of adjuration. In the Iliad (xiv. 272) the Greek 
touches the earth with one hand, and the water with the other, to 
give solemnity to an oath. The Roman swore by a flint, the Scy- 
thian by wind and sword — emblems of life and death : in the 
" Atla-Quipa" of Saemundr, the oath is by " Sigtys bergi." The 
sword, the royal staff, the beard, the hair, afford instances of a 
variety of adjurations. The Athenian, in judicial proceedings, 
touched the altar ; the Scandinavian Goth, the ring of Ulbi ; the 
Frisian took his long locks in his hand as he swore ; and in the 
south of Germany, the woman, on taking an oath, was required to 
touch her breast. In the middle ages, however, the ordinary judi- 
cial oath was upon the cross, or upon the kist, which contained the 
reliques of some saint, as shewn in the precediug formula of Mar- 
culfus. 

The oath of allegiance is called by Marculfus ^' Leudesamium'* 
(Leude, Leute, people ; Samium, oath). The fortieth of the charts 
regales is a circular addressed to the various counts, commanding 
each of them to summon his people, in convenient places, cities, 
villages, or castles, in order that they may take, in the presence of 
the Missus deputed for that purpose, the Leudesamium^ on the 
reliques of the saints, '^ to our great and glorious son, whom, with 
the consent of our peers, we have appointed to rule in such a king- 
dom." The formula relates to the custom of the Merovingian 
kings, appointing their sons governors, with the title of king, over 
parts of the monarchy, as Neustria and Austrasia. Whether the 
consent of the great, mentioned in the formula, superseded the 
ancient form of election, and the elevation on the shield, is doubtful. 
Probably the consent was given in the usual form in the March- 
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field, in the general assembly of the people. The Marchfield, which 
deposed Charles the Simple, is termed a meeting of the great, 
though, in fact, it was the assembly of the whole Frank people. 

Bignon confesses himself utterly unable to explain the word 
Samium, unless it be taken for a corruption of Sacramentum. The 
conjecture is not felicitous. According to Grimm (D. R. alt. 895) 
it is merely the common oath, "so mei Gott helfe" (so help me 
God), contracted into " Sammir Gtott," or, more briefly, " Sammir." 
The oath itself came to be known by the name of " Sammir," and 
was Latinized into Samium. 

When a man desired to appoint another his attorney, or to pro- 
secute any particular business in the courts, it was necessary for 
him' to apply for the royal license to make such an appointment. 
The twenty-first of the chart® regales is the form of such a license. 
It is in these words — " The faithful subject A coming before us, 
has represented that on account of his extreme simplicity and 
ignorance he was ill able to prosecute and ' admallare* his causes, 
and has begged of our clemency that the illustrious man B might 
haye license in his stead to take up his causes, both in our court 
and in the Grau- thing, to prosecute and ' admallare ; " and, foras- 
much as the said causes haye been committed by the aforesaid A to 
B by the deliyery of a straw, we command that the said B shall be 
admitted to take up, in all cases, the causes of A aforesaid, to pro- 
secute the same, and to act legally on behalf of the said A, and of 
his men of eyery condition, so long as the pleasure of both shall 
continue." 

By Frank customs both the principal and the attorney were re- 
quired to appear personally in the mallus, and the appointment was 
legally completed by the deliyery of a straw. In cases wherein, 
from sickness, the principal could not appear, the ceremony was 
done before the Dorf-^graf and a sufficient number of witnesses. 
But when the appointment was made after the Roman fashion, 
it was unnecessary for the principal to appear in the Curia, but he 
wrote a charter of mandatum, which was produced and read in the 
Curia by the attorney, in the presence of the Defensor or Duumyiri, 
and registered in the archiyes of the Curia. The thirty-first of the 
cbartao pagenses is the form of a mandatum for a special object. 
It runs — " To my Lord and Brother, such an one : I request and 
intreat your worship, since I haye a suit in the palace court, or 
elsewhere, with a man of such a name respecting an alode (or other 
object), that you will take up the said suit, to prosecute or admal-. 
lare on my behalf, and plead with the aboye-named man respecting it. 
And whatsoeyer you shall do, or settle, relating to this suit, that I 
acknowledge to be done and settled by me." 
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■niongli it appears from ibis fommla that an attorney, legallj 
jConB^tnted,' either by the mandatum or the straw-throv, iras id- 
mitted, in the time of Marculfus, into the Frank courts, as ireD u 
into the Romaic, there can be little donbt that tbe whole piDceedbg 
by attorney was derived from the Roman law. It is too artifidd 
in its nature to spring from Germanic habits, and altogether incom- 
patible with a riide state of society. The whole principle of Gothic 
legislature rests upcm personal responsibility, and the drcmnstanoe 
of the royal license being necessary to enable a man to appoint u 
attorney, and then only on a plea of inci^acity, are evidences of tk 
diffi^cuhy and reluctance attending any departure from that piio- 
dple. ^e proprietor of free land was as much bound by his status to 
attend to the ciril business of the commonwealtii in the mallns, is 
to appear in arms for its defence. Representing not his own person 
only, but every soul under his mundium, it is difficult to conoeiTC 
that the very nature of this personal responsibility would admit of 
vicarious performance, or that the fqrms of the Salic lew would 
recognise a deputed authority. An attorney could not cast the 
straw, or adjectire and solsatire, or perform any of those emblemitic 
legal ceremonies, which were required of the free Frank. (Lex Bij^ 
ii.' 10, 1.) In remoter times, if a man became mentally or physically 
incapable of attending the mallus, he became legally dead, andhii 
land) his arms, and the mund descended to his eldest son, as srodi 
as if hQ was physically dead ; for in the Gothic Folk-constitatioD 
every right was conditional, and implied a duty. If a man enjoyed 
the right, he was bound to perform the duty. (Grimm., D. R. All 
416, 417, 486, 490.)' There was no such thing as absolute power, 
or arbitrary right over land ; but it was a conditional enjoyment, 
and the very fact of its possession implied duties to be performed. 
If ire could examine the constitutions of the ancient republics in 
their earliest and simplest form, we should probably find that the 
sanie duties devolved upon the holder of land, as were required of 
the Carman free proprietor. It is tl^e natural condition of u 
original settlement, and traces of its existence may be discovered in 
times within the range of history. The original signification of the 
Athenian '^ di^iioc/' i^fts a district of land, and the '' dif/ionu," on 
whoaftt the junsdiction, within its limits, devolved, were the pos- 
sessors of the land within the boundaries of the '^ 5iyftoc.** Neither 
in the earliest historical times was liie Athenian citizen permitted 
to appea? before a court of justice by a deputy, nor to address the 
assembly by an advocate, except when disabled by sickness. After- 
wards it became customary 'to ask permission to address the 
assemb^ by the mouth of a relative or friend, who was preUhlj 
a person slalled in oratory, but hired advocates were ner^ rseqjf* 
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nised. The '' ovvi7yopoc, *' who received money was in danger of a 

*^ ypcu^H *' before the '* de^iioOerac." In cases wherein the principle 

felt his incompetence to aadress the people, he was still required to 

appear in person ; he then, in a few words, stated his business, and 

asked leave of the court for his friend to speak on his behalf. And 

in the elder times of the Roman republic the custom of appearing 

by deputation was unknown. The law did not admit of pleading 

by hired procuratores, and eren the earlier jurisconsulti gave their 

advice gratis. That this was so, is evident from the use of the term 

*'mandatum," to signify the act of committing a business to an 

attorney. For the essential condition of a mandatum is that it be 

a trust committed by one man to another to be performed by him 

without reward ; which, if done for profit, would be a contract of 

'^ Locatio and conductio." So by the Cincian law, b.o. 204, the 

advocate, or orator, was forbidden to take a fee for pleading a 

cause, and the prohibition was confirmed by a senatus-consultum, 

which imposed a penalty of four times the sum received, so late as 

the time of Augustus. (Tac. Ann., xi. 5.) The Lex Oincia was so 

far modified in the reign of Claudius, that an advocate was allowed 

to receive ten sesterces (Dio Cass., xviii.) ; if he took more, he 

incurred the danger of the penalties of '^Repetund»." The fee was 

not considered in the light of a' payment for labour, but received 

the title of '' Honorarium." . These facts shew that the profession 

of an attorney as a means of subsistence was comparatively of 

modem date. In the earliest times the freeman was bomid to pro* 

secute his affairs in person before the popular assembly; then 

a kinsman or friend, having no pecmiiary reward in view, was 

allowed to speak for him; and it was only by slow degrees and 

late, that the practice of committing causes to hired attomies, or 

procurators was sanctioned by law; I am not certain "whether the 

Frank mallus, so late as the time of Marculfos, admitted an hired 

attorney, though it is certain that he who was empowered by a 

charter of mandatum to prosecute a cause in tfie Curia, might be a 

paid procurator ; for the law of the Wisigoths (lib. ii. T. iii. 7) 

treats of attorney and client, and the 7th article regulates the fees 

to be paid to him who acted in the coiirtB for another by virtue of 

a charter of mandatum. 



CHAPTER IV. 

With the preceding formnlas the first book of Marcnlfos ends. 
The chartse pagenses which follow, are for the most part of a 
domestic nature. They consist of formulas for deeds which might 
be executed in the mallus of the Gau, or district, in the presence of 
the count, his viscount, or the centenarius. The second book 
contains also forms for various matters which might be transacted 
by letter, and are not strictly of a legal or judicial character. The 
chartse pagenses may be classed into those which relate to the 
church, those which belong to the inheritance, or alienation of land, 
those which illustrate the various forms of servitude, and those of 
a miscellaneous nature. 

Among the ecclesiastical formulae, the foundation and endowment 
of monasteries from their number and importance naturally occupy 
the first place. The essential words by which land is given are 
nearly the same in all deeds of this nature, but we find in Marcnlfus 
a variety of forms of prologues and endowments, suited to the case 
which might be supposed to occur, which set forth, with a homely 
eloquence, the various reasons and circumstances by which a man 
might be moved to devote property to holy purposes. One enlarges 
upon the passage in St. Matthew's Gospel, '* Sell all that thon hast, 
and give it to the poor, and thou shall have treasure in heaven ; " 
another moralises upon the transitory nature of earthly goods ; a 
third, with the grave opening before him, feels the urgency of the 
precept, " Lay up treasure in heaven ; " a fourth, who has received 
the treasure, renounces the mammon of iniquity, and gives it over 
to his convent. One sees, from certain signs, that the end of the 
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world is at hand ; anotlier, in consideration of the candles he be- 
stowed npon the church, trusts that his name may be written in 
the book of life. Some rely upon the intercession of the saints, to 
whom they are about to become benefactors ; some comfort them- 
selres with the text: " Date elemosynam^ et omnia munda fiunt 
vobia ; " but all agree in setting forth that it is for the soul's 
welfare— for the remission of sin, and in the hope of an eyerlasting 
recompense. So early had the Romish doctrine of merits obtained 
exclusire possession of the minds of the people. The doctrinal 
subtleties, which in preceding centuries had been agitated by the 
yivacity of Greek theologians, would probably have been little in- 
telligible to the rudeness of Frank understandings. Chilperich, 
the son of Chlotar, whom Gregory calls " the Nero and Herod " of 
his time — the only one of the Merovingian princes who busied 
himsdf with doctrinal or learned mysteries, took it into his head to 
propound some new articles of faith, which seem to have been of Zr 
Sabellian character, and required the bishops to receiye then). The 
remonstrances of Gregory and other bishops compelled the king, 
though unwillingly, to abandon his project, and it is almost the 
only instance, in the annals of the times, in which speculative 
dogmata disturbed the course of practical devotion. It cannot be 
denied that the doctrine that crime might be atoned by the founda- 
tion of churches and monasteries was at least of an equivocal moral 
tendency, and when we survey the history of the Merovingian 
family, and the picture of society drawn by contemporary chroni- 
clers, we must fear that many of the works of mercy so profusely 
scattered over France, are to be regarded rather as evidences of 
crime, than as offerings of Christian benevolence. 

The expression of these charters of endowment is uniformly of 
an earnest, sometimes of a poetic and touching character. The 
spirit of the times, like the circumstances, was earnest ; and the 
same singleness, the same devotedness of mind which led men, 
whether as a propitiation for sin, or for the love of our Lord, to 
dedicate property to holy uses, breathes in the legal instruments by 
which they gave validity to their intentions. Nothing can be more 
impressive than the simplicity of many of these memorials of 
mortality, speaking, as they do, after the lapse of so many 
centuries. In one of them (the first of the chartee pagenses) the 
founder of an abbey, after transferring to the brotherhood, in the 
legal form, '' such and such lands, with the mancipia, houses, vine- 
yards, fields, meadows, woods,*' &c. ; forbidding all exchange of 
the same, under any pretext whatever ; and barring all external 
jurisdiction, except that of the adversary, proceeds ; '' and,. by the 
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ine&ble majestj of -God — hj the blessed and glorionB Trinity, 
Father, Bon, and Holy Spirit, I adjure the most merciful kiiigs, as 
well present as future, all bishops in the« Lord, all . authorities and 
primates, all seniors and judges of the land, that they permit not, 
either from godless cupidity, or any other motive, that this my will, 
at any time, or under any circumstances be broken... So may they 
receive their reward from 'Him who alone knows that. I give these 
alms out of compassion for the poor, and for the love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." The spirit which pervades this charter is common 
to all; but the founders generally add to this appeal to the better 
feelings, another addressed to the fears, and interests of posterity. 
So, in the preceding formula, the infringer of the endowment is 
given over to the society of Judas, and to the mercy of the fisc. 
And in another, whereby a man bestows a trifling donation on an 
old foundation, the gainsayer, whether he be one of his heirs, or 
anj other person, is summoned to meet the saint to whose honour 
the do^tion is given, before the tribunal of Gk>d, and called upon, 
moreover, to t)ay, ^' cum cogente JUco^^^ so many pounds of gold and 
silver, as the penalty of his wickedness, '* which yet,** continues the 
formula, " shall not prosper ; but this my will shall stand for ever 
and ever.** 

It often happened that a man would desire to transfer his lands, 
in perpetuity, to a monastery, on the condition of retaining the 
usufruct during life. This might be done by testament, or by a 
charter of donation, cauaA mortis. But, in the former case, the 
church would have no possession; and the latter was liable to re- 
vocation. So strongly did the donators of that time feel the 
danger of the temptations to revocation, that they generally include 
themselves in the anathema which they pronounce upon those who 
shall endeavour to withdraw the donation from its pious object 
^' If any one, according to the sixth formula, which I do not believe 
possible — I myself (and far be it from me), or any of my heirs, shall 
attempt to controvene 'the purpose of this donation,, the wrath of 
the Holy Trinity be upon him, and let him be cqmp^Ued, cogente 
JUco, to forfeit to the said church so many pounds of gold and 
silver.; '* and the donations to the Abbey of Lorsch may be cited as 
being in almost the very words of the formula. Although this deed 
would be registered in the curia, I doubt whether the penalty clause 
could be enforced against the donator, in case he should cancel the 
donation, though jt might against his heirs. At all events, pos- 
session would be more agreeable to the church than a donation 
liable to contingencies;' and it'would sometimes be more grateful 
to the feelings pf the benefactor to place his gift out of the chance 
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of litigation, and himself beyond the influence of teinptation. It 
was common, therefore, when a man desired to endow a chorch 
with property at his death, to do it bj 'f Precaria and Prestaria." 

According to this form, he transferred his land at once, in the 
legal manner, with possession, to the bishop or abbot, and then 
presented a petition, called '^ Precaria," praying that he might be 
permitted to enjoy the usufruct of life, as a benefice ; and the prayer 
of this petition was conceded by the bishop .or abbot, in an instru- 
ment termed '^ Prestaria." The man, therefore, in^ead of a free 
proprietor, became a beneficiary of the church, and the heir lost 
all interest in the tenure. The Precaria appears to be, in fact, the 
only method by which the church could deal with rerersionary 
property. It could be no party< to a contingent donation, because 
church property acquired a cluuracter of sanctity ; and the mixture 
of sacred and profane rights was impossible. There must be delivery 
before the church could exercise any right, and once delivered it 
acquired, according to the decrees of synods and imperial constitu- 
tions, a character which did not admit of lay interference ; one con- 
sequence of this character was, that it could never be alienated, 
and only the usufruct could be conferred^ 

The fourth of the chartse pagenses is a joint deed, according to the 
Roman form, by which a man and his wife convey to a certain churchy in 
full {property, a will, in such t^ place, with all its buildings, waters, 
mills and mancipia. The fifth is the Precaria accompanying it, 
addressed to a bishop, which, referring to the deed of cession, prays 
that the land might be enjoyed by l£em as a benefice held of the 
church, for their joint lives and the life of the survivor, and under- 
takes that no part of it should suffer diminution or danger during 
their occupation, but that it, and, every thing upon it, shall revert, 
on the death of the survivor, improved and bettered, to the church. 
The thirty-ninth formula is a Precaria similar in nature, but vary- 
ing in circumstance: the fortieth is the corresponding Prestaria. 
Among the anonymous formulie is a Prestaria of an abbess of a 
monastery, conferring the benefice on a female benefactress; and 
another of the rector or custos of a church, which reserves to 
his church an annual pecuniary payment. The latter formula 
expresses, in clear terms, the nature and object of the Prestana. 
" To my son, in Christ, A B, by God's grace, the rector or custos 
of the church, in such a village, situate in such a district, whereas 
thou hast given to the church or house of God in the said village, 
in complete propriety, the vills and effects belonging to thee, 
situated in such and such places ; aud afterwards, we have allowed 
the Precaria, and have consented to grant t© thee, by way of 
benefice, the said vills and other property, irhich wo have bo 
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granted) and hereby grant, on the condition that, for the term of 
ihj natural life, thoa shalt hold, use, and possess the same, by way 
of benefice from as ; and every year, on the feast of such a samt, 
shalt thou pay, by thy own hand6, so many solidi for the lights and 
seryice of the church. And neither we, onr successors, nor any one ' 
on our behalf, will either abstract or diminish the said property in i 
thy possession during the term of thy natural life.'' 

Land held of the church under such a tenure was said to be held 
by " Precaria." The term sufficiently indicates the source of its 
derivation, though, in leaving property for the term of a man's life^ 
it departs from the principle which is essential to the Precarinm. 
For the Precarinm of Roman law is, that one man permits to 
another the possession and enjoyment of property, with die right of 
recalling it at pleasure. If the occupier, after the permission was 
recalled, refused to resign the property, '< the possessio " which, in 
its origin, was justa, became '' vitiosa," and a remedy would be 
afforded by the " Inderdictum de Precario." So, if the heirs of a 
person who held land of the church, under the title of Precario, 
refused to give it up at his decease, the courts would proceed to put 
the lawful proprietors into possession. 

Questions respecting the inheritance and possession of land 
would naturally vary with the nature of the tenure and the law of 
the proprietor. In the remotest times, the customs of the Germans 
required that land, together with the arms of the deceased, and 
the rights of feud and compensation, should descend to the eldest 
son. It seems, notwithstancHng, to have been always in the power 
of the head of the family, during life, to alienate the property at 
pleasure, though not to change the order of succession ; and land, 
like any other species or property, was liable to be taken for the 
legal fines of the familia. The Salic law (Lex Sal., T. Ixii.^, while 
it regulates the order of succession among more distant relatives, 
expressly states that, '^ with respect to Salic land, no portion 
of it shall descend to a woman, but can only be held by males.'* 
The prohibition is repeated in the revised version of the law by 
Charlemagne ; and it is referred to by Marculfus in terms whidi 
admit no doubt as to the custom. The question arises, What was 
Salic land 7 It could n6t be the benefices, for they were not matters 
of inheritance. Some have searched for Salic land in a particular 
locality, and have found it in the neighbourhood of the Issei 
(anciently the Sala), where a considerable tract of country aroimd 
Deventer still bears the name ^^ Saal-land." Others have gone 
still wider — ^to the salt-marshes of the north coast — ^where it has 
pleased them to place the Salii. It is unnecessary, however, tc 
refer to all the conjectures which have been broached respecting 
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the word Salic, which, after all, may have no reference to the 
Salii. The word '^ SaHcius " appears only as an adjective, in the 
sense of something noble. "Hac,^^ (lege Salted) says Otto Frising, 
" nohiliasimi Francorum, qui SaUci dicuntur^ adhuc vivunty Salicus, 
or Saligus Francus, is tlie term employed to designate the noble 
Frank; and it is in this sense that it was applied to the 
Kmperor Conrad II. It seems rather related to the German 
" selig," than to the Salii. Salic land is written in the Old Qer- 
man " SeUlant," a word which appears to refer to the Hoftennre, 
which gave the Frank the full rights of Gau-genossenchaft, and 
made him the representative of every soul living beneath his 
mundium. It was the chief of all tenure. The lands, divided by 
Chlodwig and his successors, among the Franks, as alodes, out of 
the fiscal estates in Gaul, would, doubtless, follow German prin- 
ciples, and carry with them German privileges and duties; they 
would be Salic land. Indeed, in the Salic law, in the Merovingian 
diplomata, in the Lombard law of Charlemagne, and in the 
capitularies, (Lex Sal. Her. T. xvi. § 2., and T. xxxii. § 19 ; Cap. 
lib. iv. c. 75. ; Lex Longobard. Carol m. c. 76) we find the term 
" Salecus Francus employed to designate the possessor of land 
'< Optimo jure." Salic land, therefore, I take to be that, which held 
by a free Frank, conferred the rights of the mimdium, according to 
Germanic custom : smaller tenements-— cots, casae — ^with their bit of 
ground, as in Frank land, would not be SiJic land. SaHc land, in 
compliance with ancient usage, would descend to the eldest son ; 
youDger sons must therefore seek fortune. Sometimes they took 
land of a free Frank as liti ; sometimes they were driven, by want, 
into absolute servitude ; but the most ordinary course of younger 
sons was to build, with the consent of the community, a little 
habitation on the common belonging to their birthplace, or they 
" squatted" in another vill. The Salic law (T. xlviii. 1, 2) 
regulates the order of migrations of this nature. It provides 
that the veto of a single householder should be conclusive against 
the new settlement, and prescribes the forms to be followed for 
expulsion, in case of forcible persistance. A tacit acquiescence 
for twelve months gave the settler a legal possession. Land, so 
acquired, would not, I should imagine, be Salic land. The quantity 
would be small ; the house of the humblest description ; and the 
whole possession of the nature of a cot, casa, which never conferred, 
the full rights of a ^< bonus homo" on the proprietor; for it is 
not to be supposed that the men of the mark would consent to the 
abstraction of any large portion, or admit a stranger to share in any 
preponderating enjoyment of their common. 
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Another question iff: Whether alodes acquired by marriage or 
purchase after the settlement*— -in other words, whether all con- 
siderable domaias, held nnder any title, bj a Frank, became, ipso 
faetOy Salic land? Marcnlfns, in the twenty-fourth charts 
pagenses, seems to favonr this opinion ; but, at the same time, 
shews that it was in the power of the tenant, notwithstanding the 
letter of the law, to dispose of the succession at pleasure. The 
twelfth ibrmula is a charter which enables a daughter to share with 
her brothers the paternal inheritance. " To my most dear daughter 
B, I such an one. It is the ordinary, but unjust custom among us, 
that the daughter shall hare no portion with the brother in the 
paternal inheritance. But I, seriously reflecting on this injustice — 
that all my children are alike the gift of God, and are all equally 
beloved, appoint thee, dearest daughter, by this writing, to be an 
equal and lawful co-heiress with my sons, thy brethren, in all my 
lands, as well the paternal alodium as what I hare acquired ; and 
of my mancipia, and whatever else is mine, or shall be left behind 
me at my death, shalt thou have an equal share, and in no par- 
ticillar shall thy portion be less than theirs.!' 

There can be no doubt, if a Frank made no deposition of his 
lands in his life-time, tlie daughters would not share with the 
sons in inheritance, though they would in the moveable property ; 
and, in the event of the failure of the male line, the female would 
succeed to all lands, except Salic. But, according to the most 
ancient custom, the women could possess nothing ; for she passed 
from the mundium of the father into that of the husband. 8he 
was herself part of the property of the parent, and was purchased 
of him by the husband in the same way as any other animal. 
" He who would take a wife," says the Saxon law (vi. 1), "let 
him pay to her parent 800 solidi; he who would marry a widow, 
let him offer to her tutor the price of her purchase, which is 300 
solidi." In the Burgundian and Wisigoth laws (xxxiv. 2; iii. 4, 2), 
are frequent references to the " pretium uxoris." In the Lombanl 
law the pretium is called " meta ; " old Grerman, " mieta ; " Anglo- 
Saxon, "med," "medsceat." The laws of Inae and Athelbald 
(76; 31) speak of the buying of wives, and the practice is for- 
bidden by iie law of Cnut. Wife-purchase is to be found in, the 
remotest times. Homer (Biad, xvi., 178, 190) speaks of the 
awepeitria and fivpia edva, by which wives were purchased. ; the 
custom is referred to by Aristotle as one of the highest antiquity, 
and the co-emptio one of the most ancient forms of marriage among 
the Romans^ Among the Franks of the time of Marciilfus' and the 
Salic law, the mun(Uum had softened down into the rigbt^of per- 
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sonal tutelage; the purchase had become rather a form than a 
reality, and a man bought his wife of her parent by the symbol 
of a penny and a shilling. 

But, if the woman were a widow, the suitor paid three shillings 
and a penny, under the name of Reipus, to the person into whose 
mandium she fell on the death of her former husband, and this was 
to be done in the mallus, according to a form prescribed by the 
Salic law. (T. xlyii.) ''If it happen that a man die and leave 
a widow, and any one wishes to receive her in wedlock, let the 
Tonginus or Centenarius call a mallus, and leave the shield in the 
mallus ; and then he who wishes to take the widow shall have ready 
three witnesses and three solidi, and a denarias of just weight; and 
when the man to whom the Reipus is due shall have received the 
three solidi, one denarius, then may the man lawfully take the 
widow to wife." The law proceeds to specify the order of relation- 
ship in which the mund, on the death of the head of a family, 
descended, and the consequent right to the Reipus of the widow on 
re-marriage. They are— 1st, the son; 2nd, brother^s son; 3rd, 
sister^s son; 4th, niece^s son; 5th, cousin^s son; 6th, imcle; 7th, 
late husband's brother ; 8th, the heirs of the preceding to the sixth 
degree ; 9th, the fisc. Why the price should be raised from one to 
three shillings and a penny does not appear, unless the second 
marriage was deemed an impropriety, and a certain degree of 
ignominy was attached to it. That a second marriage was regarded 
with some degree of unfavour and contempt is certain from the 
authority of Tacitus ; and that the prejudice was still rife in the 
time of the Salic law is made probable by the term '' Reipus," 
which is derived by Grimm from " Reif," a rope ; Anglo-Saxon, 
" Rap ; " Icelandic, " Reipe" ; and " Busse," penance, fine. With 
respect to the public formality of the Tunginus, it was not peculiar 
to the Reipus, but common to all contracts of marriage, which, like 
every other species of agreement, could only acquire a legal validity 
by the publicity of the mallus. The shield mentioned in the law 
was the symbol of dignity, but it was also of use to receive the 
money. Lx all cases of public money-payment, whether to the fisc 
or to individuals, the Timginus was required to have his shield in 
the assembly, and the coins were thrown into it one by one, in 
order that a bad one might be detected by the sound, just as, in our 
day, a tradesman chinks them upon his counter. 

A daughter, by German custom, received no marriage portion 
from her parents, but was endowed by her husband, after the pur- 
chase, by a penny and a shilling. The same thing is remarked by 
Tacitus (Germ, xviii.) as a singularity : " dotem non uxor marito sed 
uxori maritw offert^ Grinun (D. R. Alt., 423) is inclined to think 
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the "pl-ettmn" and the ^'dos*' are the same thing, and that the money 
teceivedby the parents, as price, was paid b^them to the danghteras 
dower. He observes that it is incredible that the Saxon, who paid 
800 solidi to the parents, should also be required to lay down a farther 
sum by way of dowry ; and he alleges, as a corroboration of his 
view of the question, that the " meta," or purchase-money of liom- 
bard law, was, after marriage, under the control of the wife. This 
is undoubtedly true; but the very term purchase, "pretium," 
" meta," '' mietha," seems to be conclusive against him. It is 
diffictilt to reconcile the customs of different tribes and different 
epochs, modified and varied as they were by the progress of refine- 
niC^nt and the greater intercouse with Roman law. That the Anglo- 
Baxon " medsceat " was a purchase seems certain, or it would not 
}> are been forbidden byCnut; and the following formula shews 
that the dower and the purchase-money of the Franks were separate 
things. (Form. Lindenb., Ixxv. ; Forms of dower, Charter Pag., 
XV. ; Form. Aud. i., 34 ; Sirmund., xiv. 15 ; Lindenb., Ixxv. 78,79.) 
'^ iSince it has been agreed by our parents, on both sides, that I 
shotdd espouse thee with a pennj and a shilling, according to the 
Salic law, which I have contracted to do ; and since it has also been 
agreed that I should endow thee with somewhat of my goodp, which 
I have also coveiianted to do. Therefore, by this deed of dowry, 
and by a straw, I graM to thee for ever whatever I have in such a vHl, 
in iSuch a place, seated upon such a river, with houses So many, and 
the nden of su^h and such names there dwelling and thereto belong- 
ing, &nd the lands. Waste or cultivated, the woods, meadows,' fiel^ 
pastures, waters and watercourses, whether stream or lake, the 
c^ittle, effects, flocks, vineyards, mills, and whatever ^Ise there 
belongs to me, I give, deliver, and transfer to thee. Also, of my 
ll<3rds, I give thee, of oxen and cows so many head ; of sheep and 
swine so many ; ilso, of wrought gold and silver, so many solidi. 
To the end that all these things shalt thou, from the day of. onr 
matriage, have, hold, and possess ; and whatever it may please thee 
to do therewith, shalt thou, in every respect, have free and complete 
pO^er to do." 

•the dowry conferred by the husband upon the wife must klways 
have been imder the separate control of the latter. In Tacitns's 
dkj, when the dower consisted of gifls of cattle and effects, the 
kinsmen and friends of the bride were called in to examine them, 
a ceremony which would have been useless in case they reverted 
into the power of the donor. The formula usually confer on the 
-wife' the legal disposal of the lands and effects settled upon her. 
In addition to the preceding example, the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chartae pagenses, which are other forms of dowry, confer on tke wife 
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similar powers over the property. Such lands would descend, in. 
the coarse of nature, to the children of the marriage, or they nught 
be disposed of by testament or donation. The seventh .formi;la is 
a deed wherein a m|in and his wife, being childless, join in granting 
the usufruct of the lands belonging to each to the survivor, with 
power to alienate, by will, a certain portion to holy purposes for 
the repose of the souls of both, the remainder to revert to the law- 
ful heirs. First, the husband recites the motives of the donation, 
enumerates the vills which are the subject of it, then confers the 
right of usufruct and power of bequest for spiritual objects on the 
wife, and reserves the remainder of the property to the heir. The 
wife follows in. the same form and words; and both then join in 
protecting their mutual interdonation by the legal fprms, fixing a 
penalty of so many pounds of gold and silver upon any one of their 
heirs who may endeavour to upset it. The eighth is a similar for- 
mula, except that it does not contain the clause empowering the 
diminution of the estates. 

The ninth formula is a charter of obnoxiation. It was addressed 

by a man to his sons, and sets forth that before marriage he had 

settled such and such, vills upon his wife, who, for the punishment 

of his sins, had departed this life, and admits that the whole alode 

of the deceased mother, including the vills, had lawfully come, under 

the deed of settlement, into the possession of the children. '^ But 

since you," it proceeds, " like dutiful children, have granted' my 

prayer to enjoy the said vills, by way of benefice, without prejudice 

to you, during my life, so do I, moved by natural affection, and the 

consideration of ^e usufruct aforesaid, by the letter of obnoxiation, 

obnoxiate other vills of suc£ and such names belonging to me, in 

such manner that I hereby acknowledge that I hold the same, as 

well as the vills belonging to your deceased mother, of you by way 

of benefice, and that I can neither sell, alienate, nor exchange, nor 

in any way diminish the same, and that I only possess the usufruct 

thereof." The formula is called a charter of obnoxiation, because 

by it a man renders himself " obnoxius," or under an obligation 

neither to alienate nor diminish the property of which it is the 

subject. 

The tenth is a formula by which a man, quoting the authority of 
the Roman law, calls the children of a deceased daughter to the 
share of the moveable and immoveable property which she would 
have inherited had she survived, deducting the value of the effects 
wherewith the testator had endowed he^ on her marriage. The 
eleventh grants certain vills to a favourite son or grandson, beyond 
his share in the paternal inheritance, in consideration of the care 
and daily and nightly service witH whicli the grantee has tended 
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the testator. These are formulae according to Roman law ; but the 
fourteenth, which is an amicable concord among relations respecting 
the inheritance and division ^of certain property, is done "per 
festucam^^^ the straw-cast in the mallus. The thirteenth is a form 
of adoption, by which a man gives his property to another in con- 
sideration of being supported by him whilst he lives — interesting, 
inasmuch as it takes us to scenes of humble life, and shews the 
straits to which the poor proprietor was frequently reduced — 
" Whereas, for my sins, I have long been deprived of children, and 
infirmity and poverty are approaching, therefore have I, pursuant 
to an agreement between us, adopted thee in the place of a son, on 
the condition that, while I live, thou shall sufficiently provide and 
procure for me all necessary food and clothing on back, in bed, and 
in shoes, and in consideration of the same, shalt thou receive from 
me, at this present, all the effects I am possessed of — ^house, vine- 
yard, peculium, and the furniture of my house, in complete pro- 
priety, subject only to the above condition ; and I engage, by this 
writing, that neither I nor my heirs, nor any one, shall contravene 
this agreement, but thou shalt supply my wants while I live, and 
all my effects, from the present day, shall be thine for ever." 

The sale of land, according to Frank forms, required the vendor 
and purchaser to appear with their witnesses in the mallus. The 
vendor described the property, its situation, quantity, and limits. 
The purchaser then paid down the stipulated price, and the vendor 
delivered the land by the symbol of a little earth or grass, but 
always by casting a straw to the purchaser, in token of his renun- 
ciation of all right over it. Possessiop, and the testimony of wit- 
nesses, constituted the title of the purchaser before tlie art of 
writing found its way into the German courts; but when Marculfus 
wrote, either from the influence of Roman example, or from the 
evident convenience of the practice, it had become the custom to 
record the Frankish forms in a charter of sale, drawn in the Homan 
form, Subscribed by the good men, to lay the symbols upon the 
parchment, and when the money was paid the delivery was made, 
and the purchaser was said, " levare cartamy The following is a 
" charta venditionis :" — "To the magnificent brother in Christ 
such an one the purchaser, I such an one the vendor : W liereas I 
have sold and delivered to you a certain estate, my property, situate 
in such a place, by such a river, that is to say, a manse, "which is 
descended to me in right of my father, together with the buildings 
thereupon, and the arable land belonging to it, so much, and the 
meadow land, so much; and whatever else pertains to the said manse, 
by this charter of vendition, or by straw-cast and andelang, I grant, 
deliver, and transfirm, totally and absolutely, to you. And, therefore, 
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I acknowledge I have received of you so many good and lawful solidi." 
It was often the case that the sale was first made by a charter of 
vendition, and the delivery, according to the oalic form, took place 
subsequently upon the land itself, in the presence of legal witnesses, 
who afterwards appeared in the mallus to testify the same. The 
delivery, indeed, was the essential matter, according to Grermanic 
law ; the charter seems to have been borrowed from Rome. The 
following is a form of notice of delivery : — " Notice of delivery in 
the presence of the men whose names are subscribed. Whereas, 
such a man came to such a manse, his property, which previously, 
by a charter of venditio, he had transferred to his son, of such a 
name, and there, by door and hinge, by turf and straw- throw, he 
delivered the same in our presence to his son, such an one, and 
werped all right therein, and all control over it." The form of de- 
livery was the same, whether it was in consequence of sale, ex- 
change, or donation. 

The conjecture of Qrimm (D. R. Alt., 129), that the Roman 
** stipulatio " originally implied delivery by a straw — stipula, is one 
of those happy guesses, which, notwithstanding their novelty, strike 
us at once as being true. The Frank form of land livery brings 
the whole ceremony before us, and we wonder the same thing has 
never occurred to us before. The " obligatio verbis," the form of 
contract to which the stipulatio belongs, was the oldest, perhaps, in 
the most ancient period of the Roman commonwealth, the only 
form of contract. The very form of it, by question and answer, is a 
proof of its extreme antiquity. From its nature, it must have been 
performed before witnesses, or it would be entirely nugatory. And 
why should the questioner in the ceremony be called the stipulator, 
if the term had no reference to the straw ? It is true that we read 
only of a " stipulatio verbis," but it may easily be conceived that 
the symbol would fall into disuse as the use of writing advanced, 
and the law required a greater technical perfection. 

Land was also the subject of mortgage. But, according to the 
formula, the security seems to have been of the nature of a Pignus, 
rather than a Hypotheca, for the lender was actually in possession 
of the land, and received the produce for a certain time, by the 
expiration of which it was calculated the debt would be discharged. 
The deed contains no provision for the periodical payment of 
interest, but it alienates the property for a certain period, in con- 
sideration of the advance of a certain sum of money. The following 
is an example of the mortgage (cautio) of a vineyard, which would 
be registered in the Curia. *' To my lord and brother such an one, 
I such an one : Whereas, on my request, and in my great necessity, 
you have advanced me, by way of loan, money or effects worth so 
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many solidi, therefore I pledge to you the vineyard, niy property, 
situate in such a place and district, containing so much, bounded on 
both sides, and on the back and front by land belonging to such an 
one, in such wise that you shall receive the produce which the 
blessing of God may bestow for so many years, and the entire en- 
joyment of the said vineyard, without £spute. And when you 
shall have received the said produce for so many years, and my 
debt shall have thereby been discharged, then shall you be bound 
to deliver up, into my hand, the present cautio." 

Cautio is the general term for securities for borrowed money, 
whether it be lent upon a mortgage of land, a pledge of any other 
kind, or on a simple bond or undertaking. The latter generally 
recites the the fact of the lending, then follows the promise to pay 
on certain kalends, and usually finishes with imposing a penalty on 
non-payment at the stipulated period, of double the amount of the 
debt. The twenty-fifth charta pagensis is an example : '' Whereas 
since on my petition, and, in order to supply my wants, you have 
had the kindness to advance me, on loan, a pound of silver, your 
property, I promise, by this bond of cautio, to repay to you the 
said silver on such kalends next approaching, and if I fail to pay, 
and the plea-day set me shall pass by, you shall hold me, or my 
heirs, on the following morning, liable to pay to you, or your heirs, 
or whomsoever you may have transferred this cautio, double the 
amoimt of the money borrowed." It appears, from the above in- 
strument, that the cautio was transferable. 

When the debt was discharged, no release beyond the giving up 
of the cautio was necessary. But it would occasionally happen, in 
the multiplicity of accidents to which society at that time was 
exposed, that the cautio was lost or destroyed. In this case a 
release, called a letter-evacuatory, Was given to the debtor on the 
repayment of the money. The thirty-fifth of the chartae pagenses 
is the form in which such a lettet was draWn. '* Whereas, m such a 
previous year, you have received of me, by way of loan, so many 
Bolidi, and have given me a cautio ^or the repayment of the same ; 
and whereas, at the present time, the said cautio appears to be 
lost, therefore have I, on repayment of the said loan, drawn np this 
letter-evacuatory, by virtue of which you are released and dis- 
charged from all demands respecting the said solidi; and if th^ said 
cautio shall hereafter appear, or, at any future time, be found hj me 
or my heirs, no claim shall arise therefrom, but it shall be Hull and 
of no effect." 

It is evident, from the tenhs, that the system of bbrrowmg npon 
pledge, etc., was derived from the Bomau law. The bautio of 
Koman law is the security giveh by one p^son to ahotheri Or which 
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one person obtains by the assistance of another. It meant a receipt 
for money, or the warranty of a title ; it implied, also, among the 
Romans, as with Marculfus, many kinds of security for borrowed 
money, with or without pledges, the description of which was 
usually annexed to it ; as " cautio fidejussorist," '^ cautio pigno- 
ratica," cautio hypothecaria; " originally the cautio implied only the 
security itself, but as the latter was usually given by writing, it 
came to indicate the instrument by which it was given, in the same 
way as we now term a bond or mortgage, a security. It is in this 
sense we find it used by Marculfus. I know not whether, in the 
cautio of a vineyard above quoted, which is a cautio pignoratica, any 
symbolical delivery of the land was customary. 

There was a kind of cautio, not unfrequent, if we may judge from 
the number of formula respecting it, which must strike us as a 
strange illustration of the circumstances of the times. It is the 
mortgage of a man^s own body. By this deed the man, who has no 
other security to offer, mortgages his labour, as a slave, for so many 
days in a week; on which days he submits himself, like other 
slaves,, to corporal punishment, while, for the rest of the week, he 
enjoys the privileges of a free-man. The twenty-seventh pf the 
ehartsB pagensea is an instance of this kind of secmity : — *^ Whereas, 
in order to supply my urgent necessity, you have advanced me so. 
many solidi, by way of loan, and therefore, in. pursuance of an 
agreement made between us, I agree, until I can repay, hovQ. ;ny 
own meana, the said solidi, to enter into, yonr servitude for so 
many days; in every week, and to do whatever you, or your agents, 
may command ; and, in case I appear negligent or slow, it shall 
be lawful for you to. inflict corporal punishment upon me, as upon 
other .slaves ; and, when I s;hall have been eoabled to repay the 
said aqlidiiL then shaU I receive back this, x^y cautio, into my own 
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Slavery, in some form or other, has existed among all the ancient 
people of whom we have any knowledge. There is no period, 
historical cr mythic, in which we do not find the broad distinction o( 
free and unfree. Homer (Odys. xv. 483) speaks of the purchase 
and sale of slaves ; and Aristotle (Pol. i.) goes so far as to justi^ 
the distinction of free and unfree upon natural grounds ; for he 
divides mankind into the free — eXevdcpoi — ^who are the people of 
Grecian birth ; and the barbarian world, whom he styles — ol ^yff« 
^ovXoi — slaves by nature — ^men intended by nature to serve the 
nobler species. Something like the same argument has been heard, 
within memory, in England, in defence of the greatest abomination 
of Christian times. The state of free and unfree would be modified 
by circumstance ; and gradations, in both classes, would arise in the 
course of time. All of noble blood, for instance, would be free, 
though all free-men would not be noble ; while, among the unfree, 
we find many shades and distinctions, from the domestic slave of 
the Bomans to the cultivator of the land, who, in many countries, 
was little to be distinguished from the free-man. Sociely, in the 
Gothic races, was most commonly divided into three orders — ^ 
noble, the free, and the servile. Tacitus mentions a fonrth, " tie 
liberti." The law of the Frisons also treats of four classes — ^nobilct, 
liberi, liti and servi. Of these, the two former would be free; 
while the two latter, as well as the liberti of Tacitus, would be 
included in the servile order. But the common division was int* 
three stands. The Anglo-Saxons called them Adeling, Ceorl, and 
^eov ; the northern Goths — Jarl, Earl, and ^rall. In the law of 
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the Angles, weread of Adalingi, liberi, and servi ; and Nithardns, 
speaking of the Saxons, says : — " Sunt inter tllos qui adhiUngi^ 
aunt quifrilingif mint qui lazzif illorum lingua dicuniur; latina vero 
lingua hoc sunt ; nobiles, ingenui et serviles.^^ In the Salic law, all 
mention of nobles is omitted ; but the people are divided into three 
orders — ingenni; liti, lidi, or coloni; and servi. The ingenni 
wonld inclade the men of noble birth, while the states of the liti and 
servi must be looked npon as mild and unmitigated forms of slavery. 
Doubtless the origin of slavery is to be referred to war and 
conquest. The conquered race would sink into the condition of 
bondmen ; and till, for masters, the ground which was once their 
own. Such were the £iX(tfrec of Sparta, who became bondmen to 
the Dorian conquerors. Such perhaps, were the Prallas of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Whether the German servi, whose gentle treat- 
ment is praised by Tacitus, were the descendants of a people once the 
possessors of the land, or the captives of Sdavonian and Grerman 
wars, is a question which it is useless to agitate. The Welsh, or 
Celtic race, which seems to have preceded the Gothic in its progress 
towards the west, must, at some remote period, have occupied the 
^ German soil; and those who did not retire before the flood of 
! emigration, as it rolled westward, would fall into a state of sub- 
^ jection. Probably the slavery among the Germans would spring 
^ from various causes, and the servi be a mixed race — Welsh, 
I Sclavonian, and Grerman ; so would the states be not so much one 
' of race as of circumstance, and the expression of Witikind — ^that, 
( among the Saxons, the orders were three, exclusive of servi^ become 
< clear and intelligible. (Ann., lib i., T. i. 634.) 
f In Gaul, 'the slaves, who formed no inconsiderable portion of 
fi Boman wealth, would, to a certain extent, fall into the hands of the 
i Germans. The Burgundians, with two-thirds of the lands, took 
f one-third of the slaves as their portion ; and the servi, who were 
ii attached to the villie fiscales, and other lands which passed to the 
ii Franks, would follow the fate of the *' Immobilia." The total 
i number of serfs of all classes, servi and liti, in France, under the 
i Merovingians, would be very great, perhaps as great, in proportion 
f to the free, as under the Grecian republics. It was no uncommon 
(,; thing, in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, for a single 
^ individual to possess twenty, thirty, forty, and even more, exclusive 
I of coloni. Next to land, silver, and gold, slaves were the most 
^ valuable property a man could hold ; there was always a market for 
i it ; and accordingly we find that the formuln relating to slavery, 
^ and regulating the various modes of sale and manumission, are, at 
^ least, as numerous as any other class. 

,1 
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The seiri of France, in tHe time of Marcnlfos, ironlddondbt of 
the servi bj birth, those who became senri by sentenoe of the law, 
and' those who Tolnntarily gaye themselyefl np to eenritnde. In<the 
fii^ class mnst be reckoned those, both whose parents wese slaves, 
howei7«r they might haye be^i brought to that oonditioni wheliier 
by immemorial pi^scription, warfare, or otherwise, and those, one of 
whose p«rents was a slaye, though which parent depended- on local 
custom. By the Salic law, if a free woman married a slav«j her 
offspring would be slayes by birth, and she herself fell' into the.same 
condition. So in England, by the law of Henry I., the child of a 
serf by a A*ee woman was bom servile, but the child' of a- freer-man 
by a f^ale serf was free. The contrary maxim, " that the child 
follows the breast,*' appears to have prevailed' in some parts x>f 
Germany, especially in Suabia. The ccnistitntiones of the Emperor 
Frederick I. declare that the child follows the mother — arbitrary 
distinctions arose in different lordships. In a charter dated Con- 
stanz, 8 kal. Aug., in the reign of the Emperor Konrad (a.d* 921), 
one Yuarfind, a free-man, declares that he had taken in marriage 
l^hildis, a serf, belonging to the Monastery of St. Gall, who had 
borne him four sons, Suitvuart, Fridpert, Yauwic, and Halo by 
name ; tfnd that it was agreed, by that writing, between the 
yenerable abbot Hartman and him Yuarfind, that the. children, 
according to Alemannic law, should be divided between them. 
Therefore gave he to the said abbot, as serfs to the m<»iastery, two 
of his sons, to wit — Suityuard and Halo. Still France, in the lime 
of Marculftis, followed the Boman law with respect to the birth of 
the children of slaves. 

The sale of children exposed by their parents — a modeof reeiaiting 
the number of slaves strongly opposed to all our ideaa of Christian 
benevelence-^was by no means uncommon ; for it must be remem- 
bered that an act which required a fcnrmula for its proper executioik, 
mtist have been of frequent occurrence. This prabtioe, too^ whidi 
Was common in ancient Greece, and was an every day eustoia in 
Borne, was derived from the Boman law. '' In the name of Gk>d,'^ 
says the formula, *' we, the matricularii of such a church, bayii^ 
found, early in the morning, a new-bom infant exposed at the doors 
of our church, and having enquiredy for three days and more, if any 
man would own it, and found none whose name we might g}Ye it, 
hare, from our own piety, the mercy of the Lord ordaining, aold 
and delivered the said infant to such a person, to be brought up, 
according to law, as a slare ; and we have recmved of hiniy as the 
price of the same, so many golden solidi ; and that the present 
deed may be more firm, we hare corrolxttated it with owe owa 
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hands, and the hands of good menj according to the sentence of the 
fifth Theodosian code, whidh declares,* ^ Si quia infantum a sanguinis 
tmenty etc. 

Anciently the exposition of infants arose from yarions canses — 
some superstitioas, as the poverty of the parents, the weakness of 
the child, an eyil prediction respecting it, or the hirth falling on an 
nnlncky day. Twins were generally exposed, because suspicions of 
illegitimacy were popularly attached to them. The practice was 
forbidden by the church, as heathenish and unlawful ; but the pro- 
hibition was thought to be evaded by exposing the infant before 
baptism. If a baptized infant died in consequence of exposition, 
the exposer was guilty of murdier. Salt laid beside the infant was 
a token that it had not been baptized. Neither ought the infant to 
have tasted anything. A drop of milk or honey-— often afforded 
by mother-love — saved it from exposition. 

The victims of the law — ^those who fell into servitude in con- 
sequence of judicial proceedings— consisted, for the most part, of 
the poorer offenders, for nearly all offences might be atoned for by 
fine. The indigent transgressor. When unable to pay the legal com- 
position for his offence, had no resource but to deliver children, 
wife, and his own person into servitude. The necessity of a man 
giving his own family to satisfy the law, is of high antiquity : 
" Ac prima boves, mox agros, postremo corpora conjugum out liberorum 
servitio tradehant. (Tac. Annal. iv. 72.) In later times, the law 
of the Wisigoths (Lex Wisigoth., ix. 1, 2) declares, that ^' He who 
shall aid a fugitive slave to run away from his master, shall find 
the owner a slave of equal value ; and if he cannot do that, he 
shall himself become the slave of the person whose slave he has 
assisted to get away." By the ''Jus civile" there were certain 
delicts, the direct consequence of which was slavery ; but among 
the free Grermans, slavery was not the penalty of an offence, but 
the failure of the means of compensation — all offences bore their 
legal compensation. The compensation becanie a debt ; and it was 
only when a man was unable to discharge the debt that his wife 
was endangered, or that he became the slave of the creditor. 
^Neither was he, in case of failure, sold by judicial authority, and his 
price paid to the creditor, but he became his property, subject to 
the usual conditions of sale, exchange, or punishment, which 
applied to that species of property. Hometimes, when the delin- 
quent wanted but a small sum to make up the amount of the 
penalty, he would find a friend to advance it, either for the love of 
God, or on the chance of repayment. 

But it more frequently happened that the culprit could only find 
a person willing to lay down the penalty on the condition of his 
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becoming that person*! slare. The adyantage to tlie offender in 
this case was, that he was, to some extent, enabled to choose his 
master, and he avoided the public degradation. In such an emer- 
gency, he entered into a yoluntarj engagement with the benefactor, 
whereby, in consideration of the payment, he acknowledged himself 
his seryus. The twenty-eighth formula of Marculfiis is an example 
of such a writing : ''To my Lord such an one, I such an one : 
Whereas, by the instigation of the deril, and my own weakness, I 
have fallen into a grave predicament, whereby I have incurred the 
danger of death, but have been redeemed therefrom by your piety 
in paying for me so many solidi, which I, of my own effects, am 
unable to repay ; therefore have I obnoxiated to you my state of 
freedom, so that from this day forward I can never quit your servi- 
tude, but engage to do, at your command, or your agent^s, whatever 
other slaves do. And if I do it not, or endeavour, by any device, 
to free myself of your servitude, or seek the servitude of another 
master, or undertake other business, it shall be lawful for you to 
inflict upon me whatever discipline you may chose, or to sell me, or 
to do with me whatever you will." 

There are instances wherein, when the delinquent became the 
servus of the person to whom compensation is due, the writing con- 
tained a condition that, in case the servus should ever be able to 
satisfy the debt, the servitude should cease. One of the anony- 
mous formulas contains such a clause, and is curious, also, as an 
illustration of the mode of proceeding under the Salic law: 
'' Whereas I have broken open your granary, and have stolen 
therefrom com, or a garment, worfch so much, and your vogt has 
sunmioned me before such a count, and I could not deny the fact; 
wherefore it was judged by such and such Rachinburgers that I 
should enter into composition with you for the same, and pay yon 
so many solidi ; but since I am unable to pay these solidi, it is 
necessary that I become your servus, and I have placed your arm 
upon my neck, and have surrendered myself to you by the hair of 
my head before the men present, and I have engaged to do, and to 
perform, your service, and work in stich wise as you, or your ojQ&cers, 
enjoin, until I shall be able to repay the above-named solidi ; and 
should I be found negligent in the same, or caitiff, it shall be lawful 
for you to inflict upon my back the same discipline as on other 
serfs." 

Voluntary servitude appears to have been at all times no uncom- 
mon practice among the Germans. The causes which would indnce 
men to resign the dearest of all blessings would be Tarions; 
but there was one which Tacitus (Germ, xxiv.) mentions, "with » 
not unnatural astonishment: '^ They spent," he says, '^ whole days 
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at the gaming table, and set even liberty and person upon the 
hazard of the die ; and then would the loser, although the younger 
and the stronger, resign himself to be bound by the feebler winner : 
such is their obstinacy in evil custom — they call it faith. In 
Christian times we meet with motives, full as singular, founded on 
mistaken principles of religious duty. Sometimes the sick would 
make a vow of servitude to a certain saint as the condition of re- 
coyery ; sometimes the vow would proceed from the mere motive of 
ascetic mortification. One, Hildinus, a paralytic man, made a vow 
of servitude to the church of St. Ledger (Vita S. Ludgeri lib. iii. 
7 ; apud Leibnitz Script. Rer. Brunsw. tom. i. p. 95), if, by the 
intercession of that saint, he might recover health ; on his recovery, 
he bought his freedom of his temporal lord, in order that he might 
fulfil his vow. A cripple, by the intervention of St. Ida (Vita S. 
IdsB, lib. ii. 4 ; ibid. p. 179), being again enabled to walk, deemed 
himself constrained, by gratitude, though free bom, to become a 
slave to her monastery. Ingelburgis, the daughter of Vitulis, de- 
livered herself into bondage to St. Peter^s abbey, on the condition 
that she should neither be sold, nor given away, by the brother- 
hood. (Baluz. act. vet. xii. 1391.) Another body, one Hisen- 
burgis, carried her devotional favour to a still more extravagant 
extent: she gave herself to the same abbey before marriage, ex- 
pressly that her children might be bom serfs to St. Peter. '^ I, 
Gislar," says one of these indentures of voluntary servitude, dated 
A.D. 1003, preserved by Mirsaus (Don. Belg. i. 18), ^' bom, ac- 
cording to the vanity of earthly things, of free parents in Qand, 
and therefore entirely free; yet, pondering upon the exhorta- 
tions of the blessed fathers, which shew that humility is the 
flower of all Christian virtues, have longed, in my mind, to humble 
the pride of the flesh, by the bondage of the saints, through whose 
intercession and favour I may hope to obtain the mercy of Ood. 
Therefore have I, with free hand, delivered up myself and my 
children, as serfs, in bondage to St. Gertrade, humbly hoping that 
she will deign to receive us into her family for the remission of our 
sins.** It is impossible to enumerate all the instances of this form 
of religious infatuation to be found in ancient chartularies (Cap. 
Car. Calv., xxxvi. 34), through which men and women, by the 
symbol of a denarius and a rope about the neck, made themselves 
serfs, as they imagined, to the blessed saints, but, in fact, became 
the slaves of the clergy. At one time, the insanity became so 
general, that it was endeavoured, but in vain, to restrain it by the 
law ; it seems, however, to have subsided after its course was run. 
But the most general and deplorable cause of voluntary servi 
tudoi one common to all times and countries, was want. Qrego 
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of Tours describes the condition of the people in his day as one of 
intolerable wretchedness ; and the number of formulce whidi allege 
ntter destitution as to the cause, and a supply of bread and clothing 
as the consideration for which they bartered away their libeity, 
afford a melancholy confirmation of the truth of the historian. It 
seemed a less evil to live in a state of degradation and labour, 
wherein the master, from a regard to his own interests, would take 
care to supply them with material comforts, than to die of hunger — 
" however wretched, it was still to live." All the formula of this 
class set forth the same reason, and contain the same powers of 
sale, exchange, and punishment. One may be taken as an example 
of the whole. '^ Whereas I have been oppressed by want and the 
severest distress, and knew not where I might obtain bread, or how 
I might be clothed. And in consideration ^t you, in my necessity, 
have given me money so much, or clothing worth so much, which 
I am unable to repay, do I make over and affirm to you my state 
of freedom, in such wise that whatever you can lawfully do with a 
bom mancipium — sell, exchange, or discipline, that shall you, from 
the present day, have full and free power of doing unto me." 

Servi, or serfs, were of various classes, and followed various 
occupations. Almost all the trades which now bring wealth and 
respectability were then exercised by slaves. We read continually 
in the documents of the times of a '' servus aurifex," a '' servus 
sartor," or a " servus ferrarius." It was common for the proprietor 
of one of these artists to set him publicly to work for his own 
benefit, or sometimes he required a certain portion of his earnings, 
and left him the trifling overplus for his support. The master was 
responsible for the slave's acts. The law provides that *' if any one 
possessed of a slave who is a goldsmith, silversmith, painter, tailor, 
or shoemaker, shall set him to work publicly for his master's profit, 
the master shall make good any loss the slave may occasion by 
spoiling or filching the materials entrusted to him." These slaves, 
as well as those employed in household duties, are distinguished 
by the term " gasindi." They bore a higher value than the mere 
agricultural serf; for the Burgundian law, (T. xxi. ibid. T. x.) 
while it values a ploughman or a swine«-herd at only 30 solidi, 
sets 150 solidi on the head of a goldsmith; 100 on that of a 
worker in silver ; a blacksmith is valued at 50 solidi, and a car- 
penter at 40. The Salic (T. xi.) classes a house-steward (miyorem) 
a server, a cup-bearer, a marschall, a groom, a smith, a carpenter, 
a vine-dresser, a swine-herd, and a domestic servant together, and 
values them at 35 solidi each, and a female house-keeper (majorissa) 
or a house-maid (ancilla ministerialis) at 25. Sometimes the 
wergild of the herdsman is regulated by the number of his 
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flock. (Lex Alem., T. Ixxix. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5.) A shepherd with 80 
sheep, a swine-^herd with 40 pigs, dog (canem doctum) horn and 
boy, are each valued at 40 solidi. The same composition is fixed 
for the seneschal over twelve servants, and the marschall over 
twelve horses. The cook and the haker, provided each has a 
lad under him, are estimated severally at the same value. The 
legal valuation, however, is to he taken as the measure of the 
relative, not • of the actual, value. The value of the slave in the 
market would he determined by other circumstances, by ithe de- 
mand and supply, as well as by his individual expertness in 
his calling. It may be inferred, from the silence of tho law 
respecting slaves possessed of intellectual qualifications, that the 
powers of the mind were less regarded than manual dexterity. 
The Romans placed a high value upon a fool, a literary man^ 
a doctor, or a player (Mart., viii. 13 ; Plin. Hist. Nat., ,vii. 
39, 40) ; and Justinian values a notarius at fifty solidi, a medical 
man at sixty, and artificers at thirty each. In the great cities of 
France there would still be a demand for slaves of such qualifica- 
tions as might minister to luxury and enjoyment ; but the simple 
habits of the German race would set little store upon such ac- 
complishments as served only for ornament; while those depart- 
ments of science or literature which were of an useful or practical 
nature — ^the study of the law, the practice of medicine, the chronicles 
and sciences of the times — 'were already taken up and followed by 
the monastic orders. 

The brightest periods of Grecian and Roman refinement were 

those of the greatest degradation and misery to the slave. Aristotle 

(Ethic. Nic, viii. 13 ; Pol. i. 4) defines him to be a possession, a 

tool — 6 hovKoc ^fiy^/vy(py opyavov — 6 BovXoq xriffjia ri ^fiy^nrypy. The 

Boman law considered him as a possession in the most absolute 

sense of the word. He was '^ res mancipi,^^ a thing ; the power 

over him was '^ dominiumy'* ^^potestas" as over oxen and othei 

animals, '^ qwB collo darsove domantur" Nor has the legal fiction, 

or, more truly, falsehood, escaped the gibe of the bitter satirist. It 

is to be feared that the humane treatment of slaves by the Germans 

of TacitU8*s day had lost its character in consequence of their long 

contact with Roman law. The formula already quoted shew that 

modes of coercion were in use in the seventh century, which had not 

been practised in ancient times. Still there might generally be 

little harshness in their actual treatment, though this would vary 

with the temper of the master and the degree of influence the slave 

might acquire over him ; for domestic intercourse will ever tend to 

soften down the harsher lines of the servile connection; and a 

powerful mind, even in a servile station, would often preponderate 
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oyer a weaker understanding in a higher one. There would still be 
the '* vema procaces^^ as in the days of Horace (ii. 6, 66), and the 
milder temperament of the Germans wonld tend to produce a yet 
milder treatment. Bat the legal condition of the slave was wretched 
in 'the extreme. Crimes, which in free-men were compensated by 
a slight fine, were punished in the slave by hlows and death. 
Their lives were held to he immeasurably cheaper than those of 
other men ; nor did the trifling wergild or blood-fine of a slave 
enrich his family, but his master. '^ If any one slays," says the 
law, ^^ another man's slave, he shall pay twelve solidi to the 
master, or, if the slave be of great stature, fifteen solidi." If 
the slave were unjustly accused of crime, and tortured so that 
his value was impaired, the master might claim of the torturer 
a slave of equal value. If the wretch died under torture, the 
murderer was fined two slaves for the master's henefit ; but 
the family of the sufferer received no compensation: there was 
no law, no retribution for them. And there was no manner of 
degradation to which he was not legally liable. He wore a tight, 
short vest of leather, or coarse sad-coloured cloth ; his hair was 
cropped close, to distinguish him from the free-man, whose flowing 
locks were the proud symbol of his caste ; a ring of copper, or band 
of some other material, was fastened on his neck ; he bore a rod in 
his hand ; lance and sword were prohibited to him, and he might 
only defend himself with a fork, or other casual instrument of 
labour. He had no family, no Gentile name. So far the analogy 
between the Frank and Roman servi. But with the former we 
meet with the same Christian names as among the free, and some 
which, in themselves, would imply nobility, as Adelburga, Uodil- 
burga; while the slaves of the Eoman period were usually de- 
signated by the monosyllable ^^por," added to the name of the 
master, as Marcipor, Caipor, Lucipor. But the Frank slave had no 
rights, and his labour was arbitrary and undefined ; he was liable to 
bonds, blows, and death, without any legal inquisition. He might 
not only be sold, but the circumstances attending the sale — ^the 
exposition, the handling, the warranty, were all of a revolting 
nature, and tended to degrade him to a level with the brute. The 
forms and conditions of sale, the very terms used in the dealing, 
carry us to the horse-market. Thus, one Cotawina, a nun, in a 
deed, in the reign of Carlomann, dated a.d. 770, grants oertidn 
lands, at Leitinach and Biffindorf, to the abbey of St. Gall, inrith 
the cotters, Raginger, and his three children, Beitger, Vnantilo. 
and Vualtrich, with his wife, Fastrada, their son Wuol&id, and 
their servus, Isambert, sanctions the exchange of Haccho, another 
servus, on the condition that a servus, '^ eleven hands hi^li,^' be 
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given for him. Height was an important consideration in the bargain- 
ing about slave or horse. And the formnlsB, according to which 
the dealing was conducted, warrant him to be without vice, sound 
in body and limb, the warranty to stand good for a year and a day. 
Some, in addition, guaranteed the title, and others prescribe the 
form of legal delivery by the hand, l^e second of the Bignonian 
formulaB may be taken as an example : — ^' To my magnificent 
brother B, the purchaser, I, in God's name. A, the vendor : 
Whereas I have sold to you a vemaculum (slave bred by the 
vendor), of such a name, my property, whom I warrant to be neither 
a thief, runaway, nor caitiff, but to be without vice, and sound, for 
a year and a day, and I have received of you for the same so many 
solidi. Therefore have I delivered to you the said slave by the 
hand, to have, hold, and possess, and deal with according to your 
pleasure.** It then goes on to guarantee the title, under the penalty 
of 80 solidi, to be levied by the fisc. But though the law has thus 
brought down the slave to the extremity of human wretchedness, 
custom had introduced some ameliorations into his actual condition. 
According to strict law, he could possess no property, yet custom, 
as amongst the Romans, recognised the slaveys right to his " pecu- 
lium," which sometimes amounted to such a sum, that he was 
enabled thereby to purchase his freedom. As the slave thus had 
something, he might also have creditors, but the debt due to tho 
master was to be paid first out of the peculinm ; and if he placed 
his savings in his master's hand, the law allowed no right of action 
to recover them. All these regulations arose out of Roman law, 
for with the Germans the connection, in its original form, was of 
too simple a character to admit of such refinements ; with them the 
slave was considered part of the family, and there was, probably, 
little distinction made between his treatment and that of its other 
members. 

It was considered an act of mercy to manumit a slave — one 

which entitled on the manumittor a title to a recompense in the 

world to come. The charters of manumission generally contain 

some simple scripture morality, by way of prefix or introduction : — 

** He who relaxes the bonds of servitude," says one, "trusts to the 

Ijord for his reward ; " another hopes thereby to obtain pardon 

for his sins ; a third quotes the gospel — " dimittite et dimittitur 

trobisy Some allege simply the love of God ; others, more or less 

pompously, set forth the wisdom of caring for the souFs health, and 

t>he necessity of good works as a means of obtaining the divine 

mercy. It was common to commemorate seasons of rejoicing, or of 

sorrow, by the manumission of slaves. Whenever a son was bom 

to the long-haired king, three slaves were liberated in every vilt 



l>eloAgmg to the royal fisc. The tturty-ninih of the charts regales 
is the form of a circular, addressed to the count, or domestic in 
charge of the yill, directing the enlargement of the slaves ; — '^ Since 
Divide Providence has listened to the prayers of our optimates and 
people, and granted us a son, to our exceeding joy ; we comiaand, 
;n or^er that the mercy of God may deign to preserve his life, that 
three slaves he manumitted in every vill belonging to us throi^h^ut 
the kingdom. Therefore we direct you to issue letters of manu* 
missioii.'' In consequence of this warrai^t, the dpmestiQ enfran- 
ctxised three slaves by charter, of which the fifty-second chart® 
pog^iises is a form. In the same religious spirit our own Alfred 
gives ihe manumitted slaves a place in his last will, and touchingly 
{ic]ds >. — " I beseech, in God^s name, and in his Saints, that none 
i>f my relatives, nor my heirs, dp ob^tru^t none of the freedom of 
thosi9 tbftt I have redeemed.'' 

The forms of manumission varied according to the customs of 
vairious peoples. The simplest, and most general, was by the hand 
-rs-p]t^numis8io-T~hand-trad&. Among the Romans, it was either 
by " Vindicta," " Census," or " Testamentum." ^' Si neque censu^ 
neqi^e vmdicUiy neqtie testamento liber factm est, non est Uber^ 
(Ulpian Frag. T. i. \ Cicero Top. c. ii.) The vindicta is the most 
ancient fom^ ; and it is the only one to which the term '* manu- 
mi88J,on" can properly apply. Agreeably with this form, the 
majst^er led his servus before the magistrate, and stated that he 
intended to make the man free, and titie reasons of the n^anunussion. 
The waster held the slave by the hand, and after he had pronounced 
the words '^ hunc hominem liberum voloj^ the praetor, or his liotor, 
laid the rod (yirgulam aut festucam) on the slave's head, and pro- 
nounced the words, ^^liber esto" The master then turned the slave 
roiuid, in token that he might go wherever he would,, a^d let him 
go — " emisit e manu,^^ The essential part of the ceremony is that 
it i^ to be performed before public authority, and from the words 
of manumission beii^ pronounced by him, it may be inf)&rred that 
that ^he consent of the state was requisite to the a4mi$i^ioa of a 
new citizen* For the libertus was a " civis Bomanus^" Among 
the Gothic people?, it was in the. mallus, or king's oonrt^ that 
manunaissions were effected. In some countries, arms were pablicly 
delivered to the freedTman ; in others, doors were opened, and the 
highways declared free. The ceremony of opening the door is 
alluded to in the Ripuarian law. (T. 61.) The Lombards delivered 
to the freed-man an arr(w; the Anglo-Saxons, lance and sword. 
" If any one," says the law of William the Conqueror ^c. 65), 
^^ desires to manumit his serf, let him him take him, by the rit^ht 
hand, to the viscount (sheriff), in full county court, and declare 
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liim free, by manumission, from the yoke of his serritude, and shew 
Iiim that the doors and highways are open to him, and deliver him 
lance and sword. Thenceforward is the serf a free-man.*' The 
same essentials are repeated by the laws of Henry I., which declare 
^^ that whether the manumission be in the county courts or hundred, 
it must be done publicly, before lawful witnesses, and the ways and 
doors are to be declared free, and arms to be placed in his hands.** 
(i. c. 78.) The allusion to the highways seem to be equiralent wi& 
the turning round in the Roman Yindicta ; and, in the north,, whidi 
could have little intercourse with Rome, we find sooaething aBualogoas 
to the lictor*s rod. A freed-woman is called '^ dubba," because she had 
been liberated by a blow. So, in the present day, a man ia said to 
be dubbed a knight, from the slight blow upon the shooider by 
which the creation is effected. This, too, had reference probably to 
the ancient form of enfranchisement, though it uught be used in a 
mystic sense, and signify that the aspirant was ^ed llrom tht 
bonds of sin. 

Among the Franks, of the time of Marcolfus, there wefe three 
forms of manumission ; one, " per denarium," in the presence of the 
king ; another was styled '' manumissio in ecclesia ^ '* the third was 
bj priyate charter. When a man wished to liberate his serf " per 
denarium,** he led him by the hand (hand-trada) into the king's 
court, and struck from his hand, in the king's presence, a denarius^ 
which was laid in it, to the ground. The serf was thereby liberated, 
and received a royal " praeceptum denariale/' which recorded the 
fact, and confirmed the act of freedom. The twenty^econd of the 
chartte regales, which is the form of a " praeceptum denariale," 
describes the manner : — " Whereas the illustrious man, such an 
one, has led his serf, of such a name, by the hand into our presence, 
and has freed him, according to the Salic law^ by the werf of a 
denarius, we, therefore, confirm the freedom of the said serf, by this 
present precept ; and we command that, in the same manner as other 
mansoarii who are freed from the yoke of servitude by the like title, 
the aforesaid man shall, by virtue of the same, be fully confirmed in 
his liberty, and shall suffer no molestation, but, by God's favour 
and ours, shall remain free and secure for ever." 

The serfs so liberated, were termed, in the legal and historical 
documents of the times, " Denariales." Those who were manu- 
mitted in the church went by the name of Tabellarii, from the 
instrument, '^ Tabula," used in the manumission. The whole form 
of " manumissio in ecclesia," like every other part of the Romish 
ceremonial, follows strictly the Roman law, as laid down in the 
Theodosian code. (iv. 7.) The Ripuarian law (Iviii. 1), which 
more than any other branch of Frank legislation, is modelled after 
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the Roman, prescribes minutely the ceremonies to be observed in 
making a Tabellarins. It directs, '^ that he who, for the health of 
his soul, desires to manumit his serrus, according to Roman law, 
shall deliver him by the hand to the bishop, in the church, before 
the priests and deacons, clergy and people, together with a table 
(in the time of Marculfas, a clean piece of parchment, but anciently 
a waxen table), and the bishop shall conmiand the archdeacon to 
have written, upon the table the form of manumission, according to 
Roman law, by which the church is governed ; and the man, and 
his issue, shall be held free, and shall continue under the tuition of 
the church." Candles, it appears, were then lighted, and the 
Tabellarius, clothed in a white garment, returned, after divine ser- 
vice was finished, " cum cereis et tabulis" to his home. (Greg. Tur. 
X. 9.) The 98th of the Lindenbrogian formulas is the form of a 
tabula : it is almost in the precise words of the Ripuarian law — 
the bishop, the priests, and deacons — ^the table written and sub- 
scribed in the church, '^ according to the constitution of Constantine, 
of happy memory." 

The act of manumission " per denarium," or " per tabulam," did 
not confer, according to our acceptation of the term, the complete 
rights of a free-man : it did not confer the privileges of equal law, 
nor raise the object of it in all respects to the level of those who 
were bom free. Manumitted slaves fell into a state somewhat 
resembling that of the '^ liberti and libertini " of Roman law ; they 
entered into the mund of the parties by whom they had been 
liberated. He who had been freed before the king, continued under 
the king's protection ; and he who had been freed in the church, 
remained in the tuition of the church : one had the king, the other 
the church for his patron, and if any one slew them, the church, or 
the king, received the wergild. If they died without children, their 
property went, in one case, to the fisc, in the other, to the church. 
They were also subject to tribute, and to servile labours, for their 
patrons; but there was this distinction between them and the 
slaves, that, while the latter were looked upon in the light of pro- 
perty, the former could not be sold: they could legally possess 
goods, and their children would inherit. In these particulars the 
Prankish freed-man resembled the Roman libertus ; he was also 
bound to the same vague duty of gratitude to the patron which 
Roman law required of the libertus. The connection was held to be 
one of gratitude, and as an "ingratus" or "libertus impius," — one 
who shewed himself deficient in respect for his patron, or negligent 
of the voluntary duties connected with his state, might be legally 
prosecuted, and reduced to his former servitude ; so it appears from 
the custom of some places, that an unthankful Tabularius might be 
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compelled to lay aside the sword, and re-enter the slavery from 
which he had been redeemed. (Cod. Theod. lib. It. t. 10 ; Dig. 
xxxvii. t. 44, s. 19, and xl. t. 9. s. 80.) 

The state of the chartularius — ^he who was freed by the charter, 
would, of course, follow the terms of the charter. The greater 
number of these instruments confer freedom in the fullest manner 
possible ; for they contain a clause which expressly releases the 
man from the dependence and duties of the freed-man, without 
which, I apprehend, those duties and that dependence would con- 
tinue. The formulas for private manumissions are numerous ; the 
thirty-second of the chartas pagenses may be taken as an example : 
" Whereas I, such an one, and B, my wife, for the health of our 
souls, and in the hope of an everlasting reward, have absolved thee, 
C, one of our familia, from the present day, of the bond of servi- 
tude, in such mse that, henceforth, thou shalt live as free a life as 
if thou hadst been born of free parents, and shalt owe service or 
duty of patronage to neither of us, nor to our heirs, nor to any one, 
but only to God, to whom all things are subject ; and thy peculium 
shall be thine own, as well as whatever thou mayest acquire here- 
after. And in case it shall be necessary for thee to protect thy 
freedom from aggression, it shall be lawful for thee, without preju- 
dice to the same, to choose the protection of the church or that of 
an individual. And should any one, we, our heirs, or any other 
person, endeavour to impugn thy freedom, and bring thee again 
into servitude, the divine wrath fall upon him, and may he be 
estranged from the communion of the church ; and, moreover, be 
bound, under the authority of the fisc, to pay to thee one ^ound of 
gold ; and what he seeks shall not stand ; but the present charter 
of freedom shall remain good for ever." 

Among the written forms of manumission, charters of agnation 
are of frequent occurrence. These are deeds by which the issue of 
a mixed marriage is enfranchised. A free woman would sometimes 
look with an eye of favour upon a serf; but if she married him her 
issue would be bom slaves; and she herself lost her liberty, unless a 
charter of agnation could be obtained from the master. Sometimes, 
to avoid the penalty, she pleaded that the connection had been a 
forcible one. This would subject the serf to the penalty of death, 
and the master to consequent loss. Placed, therefore, in the 
dilemma of pecuniary damage, or the concession of a charter of 
agnation, the master would prefer the lesser evil, and solicit the 
woman to withdraw her plea, while, on his side, he would concede 
the agnation. This seems to be the explanation of the twenty- 
ninth of the chart» pagenses. It is addressed, '' To such a woman, 
I such an one, in God^s name ; " and goes on, " Whereas my 
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flerms, of sncli a name, without thy consent or thy parents, has 
forcibly compelled thee to cohabitation with him, and thereby in- 
curred the penalty of death. But, by the mediation of friends and 
good men, it has been agreed that the issue thereof shall remain in 
entire freedom ; and if you will Toluntarily take the servus, you 
shall declare that you have followed him of your own free will, and 
have taken him as your husband. And as, in consequence of this 
declaration, I might compel you and your issue into my servitude, I 
hereby, for the fear of the Lord and the remission of my sins, 
liberate, by virtue of this charter of agnation, you and yours from 
all bond of servitude; and the children shall have the same freedom 
as if both parents had been free, and their peculium shall be their 
own, and they shall remain upon my land, and pay rent for the 
same, as the custom is among free-men." According to this 
formula, the issue of such a marriage would be liti or coloni. 

There are instances of a free-man giving a spot of land to obtain 
the manumission of his children on the condition that they be 
coloni on the land. In the chartulary of the abbey of St. Gall 
(Gk)ldasti Script. Rer. Alem., T. ii. p. i. 25) is a deed of the year 847, 
wherein one Haycho recites " that he had married a certain Otpirga, 
then a free maid, but who had since been brought into the servitude 
of Enricho, the advocate of the abbey ; and that, in order to redeem 
his two sons, Voluini and Voto, from serfdom, he conveyed and 
delivered to the abbey a piece of land at Hasumwanc, containing 
one hide (hota) and more, on the condition that Voluini and Voto 
shall reside and labour thereon all their lives ; and every year shall 
pay, as rent, one solidus ; and, moreover, shall work for the brother- 
hood four days in harvest on the gathering of hay." Haycho then 
adds the condition, " that if the abbey shall break the agreement, 
and again force the men to slavery, he shall be at liberty to take 
back his land ; and, on the contrary, if Voluini and Voto, either 
from negligence, connection with strange women, or any other 
cause, shall run away from their colonitium, the land shall be for- 
feited to the abbey." This deed illustrates the Alemannic custom 
of the children following the breast, and the fact of a free married 
woman being reduced to serfdom by the advocate of the abbey, is no 
inexpressive conmientary upon the state of the humbler classes in 
the ninth century. 

The conditions contained in the charters of manumission are as 
various as the circumstances or the temper of the benefactors ; one 
form releases the servus in respect of his faithful service, but with 
the stipulation that the liberation shall not take effect until after 
the death of the liberator. Another confers the freedom, but re- 
quires the chartularius to make a selection of any one of his heirs 
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as his |)atiroii, litid erety year to make an oblation of liglits to the 
holy place whei*e the body of the benefactor shall be" buHed. A 
third empowers the libertna to place himself in the mundium of 
the chorch of a certain daint, ^' no7i ad affli^endum^ Bed ad se de- 
fendendum,^^ Others grant a wider range, and allow the dhartularius 
to place himself nnder the protection of any patron, chntch, or lay, 
which he may choose. Snch permissions shew the precarious tenure 
of the poor matins freedom in times when private power was 
Stronger than the law. In all countries, in all times, has justice 
been rarely accessible to the poor; for even when illegal force has 
lost its terrors, the influence of wealth raises up, perhaps, a still 
more insuperable obstacle. Iti the days of Merovingian anarchy, it 
was no uncommon thing for a poor freed man to be enslaved by 
open violence ; and if it wef e possible for him to avoid this danger, 
bis situation was little to be envied. 

Few of the means of existence by which a labourer now supports 
himself were open to him ; for manual employments Were, for the 
most part, in the hands of serfs or colini, and it was not expected 
that a rich man would hire the labour which might be done by his 
own dependants. If, therefore, the f^eed-man had not -amassed 
such a peculium as would suffice for his support, or if a little land 
were not allotted to him by his late master, his state wolild be 
rather deteriorated than bettered by the act of manumission. How 
much more desirable would it appear to enter the mundium of some 
patron who, for his labour, would afford the means of support j or, 
still more, that of the church. It is trile he would still be bound 
to compulsive labour, but the labour, unlike that of the slave, would 
bd of a definite nature ; and he would have a legal status, a right to 
his Surplus earnings, and be free from all corporal inflictions, except 
such as were the consequence of a judicial sentence. The legal 
situation of the freed*man appears to approach that of the litus ; 
but the liti generally were not liberti, and there were numbers of 
liberti who were not liti. The difference lay in the " adscriptitio 

Tacitus (xxv.) remarks that the Grermani^ used their servi," not 
like the Romans, in domestic duties, but that each servus had his 
proper cot — " suos Penates" — and paid to his lord an appointed 
tribute of com, sheep, or clothing, like a colonus. Certain labours, 
also, would be required, for the land was tilled by the servi. It is 
probable, therefore, that the servi of the time of Tacitus were 
rather of the nature of liti than serfs under the harder form of 
slavery. The liti, lidi, of the Salic law, were the same with the 
Frisian and Saxon lazzi, and the aldii or aldiones of the Lombards. 
Muoh difference of opinion has arisen reispecting the derivation 6f 
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the word *^ litos.*' I must dissent from the conjecture of Grimm^ 
in deriving it from '' laz " (lazy)) and refer it rather to the more 
obvious root, " lid," " lauth-man," a word which is to be found in 
all the dialects of the Grothic as well as in the Greek and Sclavonian 
tongues. In the formulas the liti are invariably called coloni, a 
term borrowed from Roman law (which in England has been 
metamorphosed into " clown "), and, indeed, the Frank liti appear, 
in the most important particulars, to be identical, in state, with the 
Roman coloni. The latter, like the colonus of Marculfns, was 
attached to the soil, and could not be separated from it. If the 
estate were sold, the coloni upon it must be sold with it; for 
neither they nor the land could be disposed of independently of eadi 
other. And though a colonus might be removed from one part of 
a master^s property to another, yet when an estate was divided 
among many heirs, families could not be separated. The Frank 
colonus paid a yearly rent for his tenement, the amount of which 
was fixed by custom, and could not be raised. Though Hable to 
corporal punishment in certain cases, he was not a slave ; for he 
could contract marriage, hold property, and, with the consent of his 
lord, alienate it by will, or otherwise. He could also embrace the 
ecclesiastical profession, which could not be done by a slave. The 
Roman colonus paid the poll-tax, and is thence frequently called 
*^ censitus,*' ^' adscriptitius,^* from the circumstance of being regis- 
tered in the tax-book; so also the Frank colonus paid the same 
tax, and his name was inserted in the cadastre. A free-man might 
take land on the condition of becoming a colonus; bnt once a 
colonus, there could be no change, and his issue would be bom in 
the state of colonitium. According to Justinian (though not in 
more early times), the children of a mixed marriage were bom 
coloni ; should both parents be coloni, and belong to (Afferent lords, 
the law provided that the children should be divided, and if there 
was an odd one, it belonged to the master of the mother. The 
state of this class of imperfectly free, would naturally vary in 
degree of severity in different parts of Europe ; but the greatest 
degree of freedom is to be found in those countries most distant 
from the contagion of Roman law. In the north there was little 
but noble blood to distinguish the Sari from the Karl. The Anglo- 
Saxon Ceorl enjoyed a still greater freedom than the Frank 
colonius, whose situation most nearly approaches that of the 
^^ villanua ratione tenementorum '* of the Norman jurists. Placed in 
the midway between the free Frank or Roman and the slave, the 
condition of the colonus partook of the condition of each. Cultiva- 
tors, like the ceorls and villains of another^s land, and registered 
in the land-book of the estate, the coloni were still reckoned, by 
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contemporary jnrists, among the free. Bracton (lib. i. c. 6), exactly 
defines the situation of the whole class when he states, that they do 
servile works, not in consequence of their personal condition, but 
by reason of the tenements they held. Among the Franks the litus 
could appear in the mallus and speak for himself, bear arms and 
march with the army, possess serfs, and even other liti, who held 
land of him as he held it of the lord. The wergild of the litus was 
half that of the free-man. Among the Frisians, two-thirds of the 
wergild were taken by the lord, and one- third came to the family 
of the decea9ed. Still, bound for ever to the soil he cultivated, he 
had no possibility of outstepping his servile estate ; there was for 
him no future to animate his labours; no hope of raising his 
children in the scale of society ; and if he neglected the duties of 
his calling ; if he fled from labours, perhaps too heavy to be borne, 
he was followed and reclaimed by his owner in the legal courts, and 
the mercy of the scourge was sometimes the commentary on his 
freedom. (Lex Burg., xxxix. 8.) Such, throughout Europe, was 
the state of the tillers of the soil ; such were the forefathers of our 
English yeomen. There is no formula in Marculfus which would 
authorise us to infer that the state afterwards called by the Normans 
" privileged villanage " prevailed in his time in France, though some 
such relation seems to have been known in England in the days of 
Alfred. Privileged villanage consisted in this : that the privileged 
yillans could not be compelled to remain on the estate contrary to 
their own desire. 

That it was no unusual occurrence for a colonus to run away from 
his birth-place, is clear from the number of " NoticifiB de colono 
evindicato " which are extant among the formulaB. These noticise 
are forms for the judicial record by which the runaway colonus is 
delivered up to his master. The manner of vindicating a colonus 
was for the advocate of the monastery, or the vogt of the lord, to 
carry him, when taken, before the count in the mallus, accompanied 
by the monks or servants who could prove the colonitium. The 
proof required was to shew that the colonus had been bom in the 
state of colonitium upon the land of the claimant, that his name 
was so and so, that his parents* names were so and so, that he had 
always lived as a colonus of the saint, or lord, on whose behalf he 
was claimed, and that he had idly and illegally absented himself 
from service. If the colonus, on being questioned, admitted the 
fact, he was given by the hand to the officer of the claimant, and 
the sentence was drawn up in corresponding terms. One record of 
judgment, in proceedings of this kind, w^l suffice to shew their 
nature : — ^^ Sitting in such a city, such an illustrious man, count 
of the Gau, to hear causes, by the authority of such an all-glorious 
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king, and to do jasticd in God's name, appeated before hitii the 
advocate of such a monastery, and calling the man of snch a name, 
charged him that he, being bj birth a lawful colonus of the monas- 
tery of such a saint, had idlj and wilfully absented himself from 
his service. And the man being present, and unable to deny his 
oolonitium, was delivered by th« hand to the advocate of the tibbot 
aforesaid. And it was declared by the said count or abbot, the cause 
having been first tried, and the law published, that a ** judicium 
evindicatnm*' should be granted, which is hereby done, to the effect 
that the man is evindicated and adjudged to the colonitium of the 
monastery of such a saint, and ought to remain in that colonitium 
for ever." 

It would happen, when circumstances were favourable— wheti dis- 
tant from home, and proof was consequently difficult, from the 
absence of witnesses, that the colonus would deny everything alleged 
by the advocate. There is a formula of a *' colona evindicata," in 
which she stoutly denied all that the advocate said, and asserted 
roundly that her grandfather was not such an one, as stated by the 
lulvocate, nor her father, but that her parents were bom free, and 
had never been in the colonitium of the saint represented by the 
advocate. Strange as this would appear to that functionary, who 
had probably known the woman and her family from childhood, 
there was no resource in the absence of witnesses but to adjourn 
the case to the next mallus, at which the woman was ordered to 
produce twelve relations, eight on the father's side, and four on the 
mother's, as conjurors, or, if they were dead, twelve Salian Franks, 
to confirm her testimony by their oaths« In the interval, the ad- 
vocate would have time to bring forward his witnesses, in which 
case the compurgation would have no weight. If, from the distance 
and expense, the witnesses were not brought forward, the Woman 
would have probably but little difficulty in finding twelve conjurors 
who would swear they believed her statement. 

Female slaves, unless they were of remarkable beauty, or pos- 
sessed peculiarly valuable accomplishments, were generally, not- 
withstanding the legislation of Justinian, less priiSed, and brought a 
lower sum than males ; but a colona, a female tiller of the earth, 
appears, if we may trust the authority of the formulae, to have been 
highly valued, and when one evaded her colonitium, wad eagerly re- 
claimed. The value of the colona arose from the German custom 
of leaving much of the field labour to be performed by women. In 
early times the plough was little used. Ce^sar tells us that the 
Germans cared little for agriculture, but that their food consisted 
chiefly of milk, cheese, and flesh. Hence probably the employment 
of females in the business of the farm ; hence the man passed much 
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of the time, which was not taken np by war, in the chase, or in idle- 
ness, while tho house, the dairy, the pastures, and the kye, were 
mainly under the management of his wife ; and still, after the 
lapse of nearly twenty centuries, the bulk of agricultural labour, in 
the little takes of Germany, is done by women. The bauer may 
spend the time no longer occupied in hunting, in the Shenke ; but 
the bauerfrau is indefatigable. It is her head which bears the bur- 
dens ; it is she who tills and cleans the little spot of ground where 
vegetables for her family are grown ; cuts, with her own hand, on 
the green hill- side, the grass wherewith her cows are fed ; lodges 
them under the same roof with herself, tends them like children, 
and they know her voice, and have almost the docility of children, 
A German never ill-treats domestic animals. Often, when I have 
met a light wain drawn by a pair of cows, I have stopped to admire 
their beauty, their sleekness, and their contented aspect. It is to 
the bauer s wife that this is owing. She is the support of the 
bauer's cot. Caring little for sun or rain, she plants, weeds, and 
cuts her little crop of flax, beats and dresses it when gathered, 
carries the surplus, above her wants for miles on her head to 
market ; and spends the long nights in winter in spinning the re- 
mainder for domestic use. Such was the bauerfrau when Caesar 
and Tacitus wrote, and when Marculfus compiled his formulae. 
Can we wonder at the high value which was attached to a colona ? 
Speculations upon the reasons which would induce a colonus to 
abandon home and family would be futile, inasmuch as they would 
depend upon peculiar circumstance and individual character. There 
would be the ever-springing desire to escape from a state of thral- 
dom, and the prospect at least of acquiring, by prescription, a state 
of liberty. He who resided a year and a day in a city or vill, un- 
claimed by his master, became, ipso factg, free. If 'a colonus were 
an expert artificer, a clever ferrarius for example, he might find 
employment in a city, where, if he could baffle pursuit for a twelve- 
month, the residence would give him freedom ; or if he excelled in 
warlike exercises, he might have the ambition of exchanging his 
servile labour for military service, and obtain land, as the free 
vassal of a lord, in reward of valour ; or he might be driven to 
desperation by harsh and cruel treatment ; for though the services 
of the colonus were neither indefinite nor arbitrary, there were a 
thousand ways in which the vogt of a senior might act the tyrant, 
and render existence insupportable. Such things are inseparable 
from such a state of society ; but a much more frequent cause of 
flight would be the misconduct of the colonus. Intemperance, the 
ordinary failing of the Gothic race, would often lead him to neglect 
his duties, and the fear of punishment would deter him from a re- 
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tDTn to tbem; or if it produced its nsoal fmit of idleness and 
crime, and the legal composition was impossible, there was no 
resource but flight to save him from the harder servitude. Cases 
of this sort, dependent upon accident or caprice, did not affect the 
general state of the coloni, whose legal situation continued to be 
much the same until the establishment of the feudal system. But 
it must not be dissembled that the system of feudal tenures pro- 
duced an injurious effect upon the general condition of the cultiva- 
tors of the earth. So early as the beginning of the 11th century 
the coloni were, in some localities, brought down almost to the 
level of the Mancipia. General law lost its authority, and was 
superseded by arbitrary jurisdiction, and arbitrary requisitions, 
which custom converted, in time, to a species of local law. Then 
all the miseries of private warfare fell upon them, the resources of 
the feudal proprietor were drawn from their earnings, the very 
splendours of chivalry were purchased by their privations. While 
i^e lord glittered in tournament and combat, tolls and dues of 
every kind were multiplied, prescriptive rights giive place to arbi- 
trary exactions, many of which were grotesque, and all tyrannical^ 
the days of compulsory labour were fearfully augmented in number, 
and the fines on death were increased to an impoverishing extent. 
Bitterness and hatred superseded the ancient relations, and men 
began to inquire into the title of their oppressors, and to ask why 
they were so wretched. This altered feeling displayed itself in 
risings and insurrections in almost every country of Europe. 
We must deplore the excesses by which these risings were at- 
tended—excesses which blighted the hopes of the peasantry, and 
darkened the '^ Morgenrothe *' of their redemption. But we know 
the history of their struggles only from their adversaries. No 
bauer has told, the story of his sufferings, or even Jacques Bon- 
homme, poor Conrad, aiid Jack Straw might not be without 
apology. It is a curious fact that the towns were generally the 
hardest task-masters. Many instances of feeling and generosity 
may be found among the nobles ; there are also too many examples 
wherein the supplications of the bauers for some alleviation of 
their burthens, were rejected by the towns with harshness, if not 
with contempt. 
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The preceding are the chief parts of the social economy of the 
seventh century which are illustrated by the formulae of Marculfus. 
The miscellaneous formulsB which remain for notice include divorce; 
the form of registering testaments in the Roman courts ; and 
various forms of episcopal Eulogise and recommendatory letters. 

Divorce, by mutual consent, although forbidden by the people, 
the decrees of councils, and the No veils of Justinian, appears to have 
been an act of no unfrequent occurrence. Domestic discord is 
usually set forth in the preamble, sometimes in coarse and ludicrous 
terms, as the cause of the separation ; and the covenant operated, 
though contrary to cannon law, as a divorce — vinculo matrimonii — 
for it contains a proVirfon, enabling the parties to re-marry ; but I 
know not what* would be the legal state of the issue of such 
marriages. THft 'thirtieth of the chartae pagenses is the form of a 
deed of separatioti. '" Whereas since not mutual affection, according 
to the will of God, but discord exists between A and B his wife, 
so thkt they can hold no intercourse with each other, it has been 
agi^ed, by each, that they should voluntarily separate * a con- 
soi*tio,' which they have done accordingly. And they have further 
agreed that the present letters, both of the same tenor, should be 
drawn between them, in order to ensure to each other full liberty 
either to devote himself to the service of God in a monastery, or to 
enter again into the bond of matrimony, without any legal pursuit, 
or reclamation on the part of the other. And if either of the said 
parties shall impugn this agreement, or institute proceedings of any 
kind against the other, he sdall be liable to a penalty of one pound 
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of gold, Mid the parties shall remain separated, and any new matri- 
mony which either may contract shall continue good and lawful.** 

Testaments, in the elder period of Roman law, were of three 
kinds. They were either made in the Calata Comitia, which were 
held twice a year for the purpose ; or they were made in procinctu, 
preparatory to going to hattle ; or they were '' per les et lihram." 
The first, the most ancient form, had its origin when wills were un- 
written. A man made his will in the Calata Comitiai, in order to 
ensure a necessary degree of publicity and safety ; and it is probable 
also that, at some remote period, the consent of the gentes was 
essential to a disposition of land. It is likely that, by the will so 
made, an actual deliyery took place, and therefore irreyocable. In 
the case of a soldier in the field, a less formal testament was ad- 
mitted — ^the testament '' in procinctu.'* It was a matter of neces- 
sity, as well as of gratitude, as many an one, who had not disposed 
of his property in the comitia, would otherwise have died intestate. 
But the more ordinary form <^ will-making, in later times, was 
'^ per £s et libram,** a legal fiction, which bears marks of great 
antiquity. The principle of the thing was that a man mandpated 
— sold his estate to a friend, stating how he wished him to dispose 
of it. This, too, was originally verbal and ceremonial, but writing 
on waxen tablets became usual in the later republican and imperial 
periods, though it was never legally necessary. When a man 
desired to mancipate his familia '' per ses et libram,** he assembled 
five witnesses, the friend called Familiae-emptor, and a Libripeus. 
He then pronounced the form of mancipation; the Emptor, by 
another formula, undertook to execute the trust, according to the 
intention of the testator, and cast a piece of money into the scales, 
held by the Libripeus, as the purchase-money of the familia. This 
testator then published the will, if a written one, by calling upon 
the witnesses present, to testify his confirmation of it. In the time 
of Gaius (liber ii. 103, 111) another person — the " hseres ** — ^was 
charged with the division of the estate ; the FamHias-emptor had 
become a mere formality. 

The edict authorised the dispensing with these forms, and assured 
the validity of a will, provided there were seven witnesses and seven 
seals, and Justinian adopted the principle, requiring the illustration 
of the seven witnesses to be made at the same time, and in the 
presence of each other. This, and the publication, are still essen- 
tial to the validity of a testament in the Roman law. 

Tacitus tells us that testaments were unknown among the Ger- 
mans ; and the statement is supported by the strict nature of the 
old German hereditary law. A man might alienate his land, but 
present delivery was essential to the alienation, and there could be 
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no deliTeiy after deaih. He could make no prospective disposition, 
he could not alter the succession ; the Mund, T^ith its rights and 
dutie9» could not he bequeathed, could not devolve upon a stranger. 
There was a time, then, when testamentary dispositions were un-^ 
known to Oennan law; and it is, therefore, no unreasonable assump- 
tion that the idea of the disposal of property by will was derived by 
the Franks from Rome, Mittermaier, however, contends thai tes- 
taments are of German as well as of Roman parentage. He asserts 
that veritable testaments occur in countries where Roman law haa 
had no influence, and that in lands, where Roman law has prevailed, 
testamente, not after the Roman form, but upon pure Gbrmanie 
principles, are met with. As a proof of the first assertion, the 
Leges Cnuti, the laws of Jaroslaf, the Leges Walli®, Glanvill and 
Gragas, are cited. One most hesitate in dissenting upon such a 
subject from the opinions of a writer whose researches upon G^rmaii 
law are an honour to his own country ; but still I must express my 
belief that there is little weight in the historical proof. It is im^ 
possible to conceive that Roman law could remain unknown in any 
country where the Romish church had been established. Testa- 
ments, especially, would be early introduced, as a means of enrich^ 
ment and endowment. It could be strange neither to the Welsh, 
who BO long formed part of the empire, nor to the Anglo- Saxon 
subjects of Cnute, whose only learning was from Roman sources, 
and whose devotion to the Holy See was carried to a superstitious 
extent. Could Alfred, who was so well acquainted with Ihe Romaik 
writers, be ignorant of it ? Would he not have the Roman Testa- 
mentum in his mind when he wrote his celebrated will ? The same 
remarks apply to the other instances. The legislation of Jaroslaf 
was Christian; and with respect to the Gragas, which was compiled 
by Ulfliot, A.D. 930, it is notorious that Uttle beycmd the Wisig^oihi, 
belongs to the original compilation. And the circumstance oi a 
will having but three witnesses, is not conclusive as to its Gennan 
origin ; for from the sixth century the same inexaetness and neglect 
of forms prevailed in law as in other sciences, and it was not until 
the establishment of the Italian universities that the true spirit and 
forms of Roman law were recovered. That testaments, aceordiag 
to Germanic principles, were common in the middle ages, is unde- 
niable ; but there is no evidence to shew that they were originally 
a German institution. The evidence points the other way, and 
leads to the conclusion that the idea was borrowed from Rioman 
law, and adapted to Gennan habits. If the testament had been 
originally German, would not the Sachsenspiegel have treated of 
it ? That wills were always considered a part of Roman law is 
evident, from the fact of their having been, in the middle ages, a 
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bnmdi of eecleoMtieal l«ir. lo Englmd, where fewer dianges 
luiTe taken place than in an j oilier European state, testaments are 
registered in the eoclesiastacal courts, and are under 



In the Imperial and later periods, it was necessary that the 
iwmking and opening of wiUs, as well as the granting of donations, 
should take place before public anthoritj, graieraDj before the Cnm 
and magistrates of the dtj. If disabled by sickness, it wonld appear 
that the man wrote his own will, and published it before the nsiud 
witnesses, and appointed an attornej to appear for him in the curia, 
to prosecute the registering of the instrument in the archires, and 
the opening alter death. It appears from Marculfbs, tiiat a written 
will was registered in the Curia before the testator's death ; for the 
atiomej uses the wurds '* now, or after his death." The formula 
is entitled *' Proceedings, wherebj testaments, or donations, are 
r^^istered according to Roman law.'' It seems firom this, that 
when a person had executed his will in the legal form, he appointed, 
by mandatum, an attorney to appear for hmi in the Curia, and to 
demand that the register should be opened, and the instrument in- 
serted therein. The attorney prosecuting such a business is termed 
the *' prosecutor," or the " professor." The proceedings are minute 
and curious : *' In such a year, in the reign of such a king, on such 
a day, in such a city, present the laudable man, the Defensor, and 
all the Curia of the city; " the magnificent man, such an one,prose- 
cutor, said : " I request, excellent Defensor, and yon, laudable 
Curiales and municipals, that yon will command the curial regis- 
ters to be opened to me ; for I haye a certain instrument in my 
hand, which I desire to corroborate by the authority of the public 
records." The Defensor and Curiales reply : " The registers are 
open ; prosecute what you wish. Go on." The prosecutor then 
proceeds : '* The Tenerable or illustrious man, such an one, has 
commissioned me, by his mandatum, to set forth in his behsdf, as 
the law requires, in the municipal records, a certain donation, by 
testament, which he, to the church, in sucb a holy place, or to such 
an illustrious person, now, or after his death, has bequeathed.'' 
The honourable Defensor then says : '^ Produce the mandatum 
which has been given you, or read it before us." The prosecutor 
read the same in the manner following : " To my magnificent lord 
and brother, such an one, I request you will have the kindness to 
prosecute, on my behalf, in the Cima of such a dty, a deed of 
testament (or donation or cession), whereby I have bequeathed, 
now or after my decease, so much of my effects to such a church, 
for the rest of my soul, or to such an illustrious person, and to 
cause the same to be registered according to law in the nmnicipal 
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tedbriB, Therefore haye I ^tten this itiandatatii, in order that[ 
you maj be enabled to prosecute and establish the same as above ;> 
and, whatever you shall do in respect thereof, I hereby acknowledge; 
to be done and performed by me. . Done in such a year, &c.") 
After the mandatum had been read, the honourable Defensor pro-, 
ceeds: ''The mandatum having been established, now let thet 
testament, which you say you have in your hands, be read before; 
us, and inserted, as you require, in the public records." Th^ 
prosecutor then reads the testament; after which the laudable 
Defensor and Curiales direct it to be inserted in the register, and 
certificates to be publicly given to the prosecutor, according to Im 
request. The instrument is then inscribed in the register, ancl' 
signed by the Defensor, Curiales^ and others. The proceedings are- 
strictly consonant with the Theodosian code. (iv. 4.) , 

It was the custom, in ancient times, for bishops, on the occasion, 
of the solemn festivals of the church, such as Easter, Pentecost, 
and Christmas, to send letters of congratulation to their brother 
prelates, or to their friends, with such emblematical gifts as bread, 
wine, or salt, which, from the circumstance of their having pre- 
viously received the episcopal benediction, were known by the name 
of '' EulogiaB." Occasionally, when the bishop addressed the king, 
presents of a more rare and costly description accompanied the 
letter. In one of the Formula Alsaticas is an enumeration of the 
things sent on an occasion of this \ind, from which we may infer 
the nature of the rareties which were deemed worthy of royal 
licceptance. Among them are a pallium of a very bright green,: 
another of many colours, palm branches with their fruit, cinnamon 
and cloves, a little parcel of mastic and pepper, figs, pomegranates, 
an ivory comb, cochineal, insects and grasshoppers, parrots, a white 
ousel, and the fin of a sea-fish. With these episcopal presents 
went the assurance that, after the fear of God, the whole employ- 
ment of the writer was to deserve by his works the unclouded sun- 
shine of royal favour. In Marcnlfus (lib. ii., 42, 43, 44, 45) there 
are four epistles of this nature, adapted for different circumstances, 
and containing little beyond the pious compliments which were 
current in the intercourse of the day. Of a more useful and' 
beneficent character are the letters of recommendation, whereby a 
traveller, or pilgrim, was commended to the hospitality of the 
monasteries which lay in his route. It must be remembered that 
inns, wherein the traveller, for his money, could obtain lodging 
were, at that time, comparatively of rare occurrence. It was only 
in the great cities that places of public entertainment existed, and 
these were rather of the nature of taverns or drinking shops than 
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hovts^ of geaeni reception. Indeed U k $^ 'dox^Mcl mliettoftv 
isanpone, tabemffi, and diversctfia of Hke Eomans were other this 
du>ps for the sale of meat and drmk, or, at noet, tayenu for thor 
consmnption on the premises. If thej afforded lodging it was 
onlj to the humblest dassee, for ^ose plaees of resort were of tbe 
lowest reputation, and their aecommodatioBs of the meanest d^- 
iKsiplion. To snppij the want of honses of entertainment theit 
were few families of respectability which had not an ^ hospitiimi 
priTatom " established in the prindpal cities, and all who had my 
daim to consideration availed themselyes of that eztemnre priyab 
hospitality which is one of the few redeeming features of the priTata 
life of the ancients. The '^ hospitia priyata " w^re, for the most 
part, broken up bj the ruin of die empire, and the destraetiim 
of innumerable families, and the txayeller was compelled to seek 
other resources. These were afforded b^ the monasteriea which 
arose in eyery comer of Christendom, not the least of the boiefits 
attending wlucii was the exercise of an inmost boundless hospitality. 
AH classes availed themselyes of their munificence or charity. 13ie 
sam^ doors which were thrown open to wdcome the long-haized 
king i^orded a shdter to the humblest wayfi&rer. It may be 
imagined, notwithstanding, that the unknown claimant of hospi* 
tality would meet with a more unqualified reception, if he were ibt 
bearer of letters of recommendation. So, it became the praotioe, 
when a man was about to set out on a long journey, to procore as 
many of these recommendatory letters as his connections and dr* 
cumstances permitted. One of these letters (No. 46 Chartss P^.) 
recommends to the attentions of a certain iHshop the hearts, ^ who 
journeying to distant lands upon the work of duistian. charity 
require h^ support for Christ's sake." Another (No. 47^ requests 
the hospitality of the head of a monastery for certain monks 
travelling upon the affairs of their brotherhood. Of a diiKuroik 
class is a third letter (No. 48) which introduces to an abbot *^a 
world-weary suppliant, who desires to find a last refuge in lus 
house. It prays him, even as the sheep is snatched firom. the 
jaws of the wolf by the good shepherd, to bring the p^t^it back 
to Christ's fold — ^to be to him the father and good physictan-^-^^iid 
reminds him how at the last day, when he shall present this lost 
lamb to the great Shepherd of All, restored in mind and healed ia 
conscience there will be joy in heaven, and great his everlasting 
reward." The most usual writers of these letters are bishops 
whose connections would frequently extend tiirough christen-^ 
dom, and whose recommendations would carry more weight 
than those of the most powerful laymen. Sometimes they are 
addressed to a lay dignitary, and require official protection for thfl 
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^w tt org ; sdmetiiiMSy in a more fitAiiHar tofte; to m paSatuSe, wlio 
happens to be a friend of the writer, reminding him, howey^, that, 
as he enjoys the fayonr of the chnrch, and good wishes of his friend, 
he must not shrink from the labonlr of <)eBeTying thetil. But the 
most remarkable and most common of recommendatory letters 
was the episcopal brief, or cironlar, addresised to all Christians, 
spiritual or lay, from the Pope of Borne downwards, with which 
pilgrims to holy places famished themselves before their departure 
from their homes. The forty-ninth of Marculfus is a form for this 
useful and singular instrument. '' To my lord, the Pope, placed 
by Gk>d over the apostolic Boman See ; to my lords and fathers ; 
tSl bishops and abbots ; to all the brethren called by the Lord to 
dweU in monasteries ; also to the illustrious, the patricians, dukes, 
and counts ; and to all men who profess the holy Christian religion; 
I, such an one, the vilest of sinners, presume to wish health in the 
Lord. Whereas the bearer, such an one by name, moved by divine 
inspiration, and not, as too often the manner is, by the lust of 
worldly amusement, deeming lightly of the perils of an arduous and 
laborious journey, desires in the Lovd, for the benefit of prayer, to 
visit the tiireshold of the holy apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
has requested to be conmiended to your charity and care by letters 
from my unworthiness. Wherefore I, the humblest of all men, 
presume, by these presents, to supplicate that you will listen to my 
request, and receive, in the name of the Lord, with your accustomed 
piety, the person commended to you, going, and, if it be God^s 
will, returning, and bestow on him what his necessities may re- 
quire ; so shall you merit the appointed reward from Him who has 
promised to repay richly whatever any one shaU lay out upon his 
poor." 

Such is a picture of the social life, and of the legal and constitutional 
customs of the German people in the period of the Merovingian 
monarchy, as exhibited by the leading formulae of the day. To the 
student of history, to the man of letters, no less than to the lawyer, 
the ecclesiastic, and the politician, the subject is alike interesting, 
and instructive. Though the reliques of a barbarous age, they yet 
exhibit the great principles which have pervaded the institutions of 
the Teutonic race from the earliest times, and which still lie at the 
foundations of our own national independence and freedom. While 
the Celt, yielding himself up to the despotic influence of the Boman 
law, is content to surrender his liberty into the hands of a single 
man, the genius of the Saxon ever seeks to develope, more and 
more, those great principles of freedom which his forefathers so 
dearly prized. Hence it is that in this our land, in this our day, 
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«efery' Englishxna&l takings up the langtu^e of the poet^' inay wd 
46clare :— 

. *' I envy not the warmer clime that lies . . 

Tn ten degrees of more indulgent skies : 

Tia Liberty that cro¥m8 Brnannia's isue, 
^ Ami makes her barren rocks^ and her bleiEik mountains smfle." 
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A COMPLETE PRACTICAL GUIDE TO HER MAJESTTTf 

CIVIL SERVICE, oontaining (in Aill) the Examination lepers 
for eTory Department, used since the appointment of the Com- 
missioners ; Full Details of the limits of Age and QualifioatioB 
of Candidates; Hints to Candidates for OTery Offioe; jmd 
copious Tables of the Emoluments and Superazmuation ABow- 
^ ances of erery Ciyil Serrant in Great Britain, Ireland, India, 
and the Colonies. By a Cestuioatbd Candioatb, an Offioer 
in Her Majesty's Ciyil Servioe. Crown 8yo., oloth, 8b. 6d, 

This is one of the most complete and authendo works of the 
kind eTer issued. 

THE MANSE GARDEN; or. Pleasant Culture of Fruit Tree& 
Flowers, Ve£»tables, and Sweet Herbs, for the beautv and 
profit <^ the villa or Farm. Bv N. Pate&soit. D.D. Ninth 
Thousand. With Numerous Additions and mprorementai 
Crown 8to., cloth, 2b. 

*' This work is one of the most nleasant and popular treatises 
on Gardening to which the public naie Buseeaa^-^OommonwealA, 

'* ThMe who art ccmmmewg thi practice of the ffenUe art, fM find 
fhif an mutimabU guide: and even thoee who have gardened jhf 
yeare me^, meet of tAem, team eomething new from thteejpaqee* TTf 
Tume never eeen a better book of the kind for the price "—JJiaL 

** A standard and widely appreciated maaixul.**— Aberdeen PrsM. 

^'WhoeTcr wishes to possess a most readable book on the sub- 
ject on which it treats, or desires to know how best to combino 
the economic with the useful and ornamental in the cultiTatioQ 
of a little ground, cannot do better than procure this oheaf 
Tolume." — Weelegan Magastine. 

** This little treatise on Gardening will admirably serre th« 
purpose of aU persons desirous of keeping a garden of moderato 
dimensions in good condition, without the assistance of a thorough- 
bred gardener. The author has eyidently a sound practical 
knowledge of the subject on which he writes, and he also pos- 
sesses the art of imparting information in a very agreeable 
manner. Such full directions are given for the culture of fruit 
.trees, flowers. Tegetables^ and sweet herbs, that the merest tyro 
may, by a httle attention, become a successflil gardener. — 
CheMre Obeerver. 

HEADINGS FOR TOUNG MEN, MERCHANTS, and MEN 
OF BUSINESS, containing BCazims for their guidance in th« 
path of honour, rectitude, and success. Crown 8to., doth, U. 6d. 

^Mooh that may Tery profitably be remembered."— 6^2o&i; 
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Samoa MOT FAK nOM HOiaL BgrJUumfcHiBBi^ 
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ifVD'tAStttOHnSD mf ANIX HUICOM^ in Tena By 
If nuAM Jaoksov, BMiiy TMM Seenitfy tb Iiord ObdMMe, 
, lHi€fI>D]idooald,O.C.Bl Crown 8to., (Ooth, Ik (ML 

"Ingoiloiii and spriglitlT poeDu, xepleie inik ixL fiid iiw 



"tWMiiafQoddealof KTtfyet8yT«rrflloMibli: iiid^tdMi^ 
iriM reoollect the eonieits of Sir Fruieiff BiDrdeft at 

. ...^_ and other diNtaesCic etantB of fifty yetts ago, ifiH 

find mMr. Jaekson's pagM plenty to take them pleaaaatlf and 
•mfliaAr hack to their early dayB.*^'— Oitfc 

B0ves vms or bnw.ish lve. i^ th» late j. a 

** TUa book ia full of tlie wiadbm of etperlends, e^Vdteed iti A 
nMi nUah ftneihiy veoafia the oEaraoteriaties or the writer. 
Ijda book la a oontribntion of Mr. Symon'a ezperienoea and trials 
(tf aome of the aoeial peculiarities of the Britiaa pedple^ ol popnl <r 
«9eMCttioiia and praotiee aA the bar/'— (7tei08»fanAcr« CAnmiele. 

WIDBXB AND WINKOWBD; or^ TttB TBULS OF WiXt 
OASCOI0KB. BylCA]i:ABn;MAT. Crown dro., 10b. 6d. 

•• Bitter tortnra 
Shan winnow the Mth ftom iUadMod.**-^iSKai4MN[; 

' ''muKt itotion may be made a ^ehiole of improTeitient ia very 
e^rtaibi aa iliere is a elaaa of mind which cannot be reaohed by 
e^t^ direct means; . . • Thetariedintereatoftheatoxywilt 
dou^eaa, rivet the attenti<m of ita readers, rendering palatable 
;tha leBBon it ia designed to convey."— CVAie. 

" it ia'»charming book ; there is -ngoor and tmthfiibiefla & thd 
Ityle that ia really delightfiiL**— jSit/uco^ibfkx; Times, 

'^Ufely aad amnainR her story jamceeds to ita end withont 
c9iioe allowing the attontioti of the reader to i^iaxJ^'-^OomC 

<« A thiiUing tela of woe."— JEbZee^M. 
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TES SEVEN 8ISTEE8 OF BLEEP. A Popukr IU«ft«f of 
theSeTenPreTitiliQgNArQOtJuosartbeWaKid* If^JflC. Coosc. 
niostrations* Cioim 8?o.j ^doth, 70. 61 

"The work if wiitten iv^ ofmMtf^lih hwoiar and it 
enliyened by oopious aneodotes, it is wvj MftdaUa."— jPtmi. / 

"!nie book is an •musiBg QM, and tte Mtiwr giTM Ut««^^ 
a good deal of infonnatioA in a itleasaot maimer/*--<Mfe. 

*' A ^oMt readable book, £all of aneodote and infanoation not 
generally aooesBible; we giTe our readers a hearty xMWWBMQdf^ 
tjbn to purehaae tba 'WQrkf"-<-2%« Tuituks^d, 

" The table of Narootios and their sabetitnte altheani, Ahm 
part of a TalnaUe appendix to the work, a laise amm»t «f inftr- 
mation is oollected together, which is worthy of pemial hj either 
professional or non-fnteaionil noL'^Medieal Mwim, 

MEDICAL MISSIONARIES; or, Medieal Agency Go-operadT» 
with Christian Missions ta tha Heathen. Sy Dr. Maubt. 
Grown 8vo., cMk, U, 6d. 

*'the Essay is distinguished by the philoeophioai spirit of ita 
eoiBposltian, and unlike nest prise eniayp» Iv xmUj mM ani 
useftil contents. We haTe interesting chapters on tha larioua 
natures ef the Htndoo; the Chineas and the btdiaot of Amtrioa; 
their degree of suaceptiUlity to missionary eloquence ; the impev- 
tant effects of caste in determining this degree ; the falna 9f tha 
study of Sanscrit; the dependanoe of the misrionaiy on tha 
physidan and the physician on the missionary; and laatlyi thei^ 
reciprocal influence.**— Xttaraiy Ometfe, 

' " A work of considerable yalue, and one which deserraa and 
wiU repay careftd study.*'— J?<g>M if<va2»i4. 

A CONNECTED VIEW OF THE MORNING SERinCB OF 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, showing the connexion and 
relation of its seTeral parts, and the beautiftil hannei^ wMtfi 
penrades the whole. By Jobh Salmoit. (ML 

NEW BEADINQS OF HOMER, down 8to^ dolh* ^ 6d. 

*«ATfel«ofnoydtTliM.** 
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WOBES OF <}EKESAL INTEBE8T. 



TQl QUBEN'S PARDON. B7MabtEtbib. downSia, 



'*'I1ai6, M tat uiuiwji onwwfli^ itill mrolls 
Tht nAwDM of fimirwilinfiitl Inllieflitank 
As In tlM optldao's ptamj cyVtmOM, 
Th* imdlttinfiilaliAlMe does and ooloan 
Of tlM> 4t m pitt, opi^gt md i^ fqft ♦'"'■n mlnni 
lb tear or to nwaxd.** 

. ''If Mrfaiii]7iBtCNitiiie--iMiiifUfy . . There 

li rnndi sooiia adTioe on many pomts, and we cm give the etoiy 
our heertiest reoommendation.— /Uuilhiletf IiTews, 

'*im a thTilling and interesting story, extremelT well worked 
" The piotmes of Aoetraliaa lift are well oeloured.'*— Os. and 

ALL BIGHT: AN OLD HAID'S TALE. Grown 8?o.,oloih, 6b. 

' ' ^Whstthfl&aml? 

Amidataiipltiidliigworldi, . 
And worUo oelestlal, Is there fimnd on earth, 
A peeviah, diaaoiiaat» nbaUlona atring, 
"Whksh Jan hi the grand ehoma, and oomplainaT 
, . AOfjallia right, bjCtod/Ocdahied or doner 

" This 18 a charming tUaj,'*-^LUerary Oazetteer, 
. *' A Tory rimple, fireeh, and feelingly written tale.**— Pivm, 

TIN&BL OB GOLD; a Fireside Story. ByXYuLBT. Foolfloap 
8T0., doth, 8b. 6d. 

, " A natural story, simple indeed and domestie, deeply interest- 
ing on these grounoB alone *, nice and true touches of nature; a 
.total absence of exaggeration, with exquisite bits of country 
scenery. ... A work worthy of perusal* from title pege to 
colophon." — Mormmg AdverUter, 

TALES OF A TATLER. By J. Pbabsoit Ibtihb, First Class 
Under-Graduate, London UniTersity. Crown 8to., doth, 7s. (Id. 

" With frequent intercourse, and always sweet and always 
frien<Uy, we were wont to cheat a tedious hour." 

' *'Compodtion of very considerable merit. • • . manifesto 
remarkable amount of obeeryation." 

.THE (CUB ATE OF INVEBESE; a Clerical Autobiogra|Jiy. 
By S&A.0BBBIDOB Hemtnq. Crown 8to., doth, 3s. 6d. 



"A cleTcr and satire sketch of clerical society, some twenty 
faurt 



jears ako, marked by great freshness and Tiyacity of style."— 

Newt, 



IiOIfPON: J4>IES PLACEWOOD, PATEBNOSTEB BOW. 



